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Classes  resume  after  blizzard  of  '87. 
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Feigenbaum  Found  Guilty  In  Military 
Base  Protest ;  Appeals  2  Month  Sentence 


Professor  Joel  Feigenbaum 


by:  Rick  Davenport 

Joel  Feigenbaum,  CCCC 
mathematics  professor  and 
well-known  Cape  activist,  was 
found  guilty  of  disorderly  con- 
duct in  the  May  17  demonstra- 
tion outside  Otis  Camp  Edwards 
Air  Base  The  Massachusetts 
Military  Reservation.  The  pro- 
test was  staged  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  community  the 
fact  that  alleged  Green  Beret 
training  of  contra  forces  and 
illegal  dumping  of  unknown 
cancer  causing  agents  is  occur- 
ring at  the  base. 

Feigenbaum,  along  with  32 
other  protestors,  was  arrested 
after  denying  access  to  the  base 
by  blocking  the  Bourne  entr- 
ance with  a  sitdown  demonstra- 
tion. 

Some  of  the  protestors  had 
their  charges  dismissed  after 


paying  a  $50  court  fee,  but 
Feigenbaum,  along  with  20 
others,  refused.  "I  did  not  pro- 
test just  to  have  the  issues  swept 
under  the  rug  by  paying  a  court 
fee,"  Feigenbaum  stated. 

"This  was  a  symbolic  act," 
stated  Feigenbaum.  "We  were 
denying  access  to  that  section  of 
the  base  to  let  the  community 
know  that  there  is  illegal  activ- 
ity there,  and  that  the  Cape  and 
other  parts  of  the  world  are  suf- 
fering the  consequences,"  he 
stated.  "I  hope  that  this  trial 
brings  these  events  to  light  and 
puts  a  stop  to  them,"  added 
Feigenbaum. 

Feigenbaum  stated  his 
motivation  for  refusing  to  pay 
the  fee  was  because  "I  want 
these  issues  out  in  the  open,  and 

Continued  on  Page  4 


Student 
Marches 
In  Racial 
Protest 


by:  Lisa  Daluz 

On  January  24, 1987, 1  had  the 
opportunity  to  partcipate  in  an 
anti-intimidation  march  in  For- 
sythe  County,  located  in  Cum- 
mings,  Georgia.  My  reason  for 
partcipating  was  that  I  believe 
that  people  should  have  the 
right  to  live  where  they  choose. 
I  have  a  small  child,  and  I  will 
do  what  I  must  to  ensure  that 
her  right  to  choose  where  she 
lives  is  understood  and  is  al- 
ways fought  for. 

Agroup  of  11  individuals  from 
the  Cape  Cod  area  left  Friday 
morning.  We  drove  to  Provi- 
dence, Rhode  Island,  and  from 
there  took  the  Amtrak  to  Geor- 
gia. The  train  ride  was  about  24 
hours  and  basically  uneventful. 
After  arriving  in  Atlanta,  we 
went  to  the  Atlanta  Civic  Cen- 
ter. There  were  about  10,000 
people  trying  to  get  to  Cum- 
mings.  Public  transportation 
was  not  prepared  for  a  crowd  of 
this  magnitude.  As  a  result, 
many  people  were  left  behind 
and  had  to  find  whatever  means 
they  could  to  get  to  Cummings.  I 
was  overwhelmed  by  the  num- 
ber of  people  who  had 
answered  the  call  for  support 
from  Corretta  King  and  Jesse 
Jackson.  Imagine!  Twenty 
thousand  people  there  for  the 
same  reason  as  the  person  next 
to  them.  My  whole  body  came 
alive.  I  could  see  worry  in  the 
faces  of  the  marchers,  and  the 
pride  in  their  eyes  for  doing 
what  had  to  be  done.  Worst  of 
all,  I  saw  the  hatred  in  the  eyes 
of  the  opposing  side;  the  white 
supremacists.  Not  only  was 
hatred  in  their  eyes,  but  it  was 
also  reflected  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Georgia  State  Police. 

The  white  supremacists  were 
standing  on  the  roadside.  One 
family  in  particular  caught  my 
attention.  A  man  and  a  woman 
with  two  small  children  were 
yelling  "nigger"  and  "nigger 
lovers."  I  could  see  the  start  of  a 
whole  new  generation  of  ignor- 
ance being  created.  I  was  shock- 
ed to  see  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life  the  Klu  Klux  Klan  fully 
dressed  in  their  white  robes 
Continued  on  Page  4 
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Campus  News 

Faculty  Still  Without  Contract  — 
Association  Continues  Work  To  Rule 
Policy 


by:  Joanne  Leonard 

Faculty  members  will  con- 
tinue to  observe  a  work  to  rule 
policy  until  contract  disputes 
are  resolved. 

Professor  Barry  McPhee, 
president  of  the  CCCC  Associa- 
tion (MTA),  describes  the  poli- 
cy "Work  to  rule  is  a  kind  of  job 
slowdown.  Technically,  it 
means  that  we  observe,  to  the 
very  letter,  the  law  of  our  con- 
tract". 

"Whatever  duties  we  are 
absolutely  required  to  do  by  the 
contract,  we  will  absolutely  do. 
What  we  are  really  withholding 
is  duties  and  obligations  that 
might  be  considered  volun- 
tary" He  went  on  to  list  those 
duties  as  including  faculty  help 
with  student  activities,  advising 
clubs,  and  serving  on  certain 
committees. 

According  to  Professor 
McPhee.  the  faculty  union  offi- 
cially began  the  work  to  rule 
policy  in  October  1986,  after 
contract  disputes  continued  to 
go  unresolved.  "Our  last  con- 
tract ran  out  June  30  of  last 
year. .There  is  a  holdover,  we're 
operating  according  to  our  last 
contract,  but  technically  we've 
been  without  a  contract  for 
almost  a  year  now.  Worse  than 
that,  we've  been  negotiating  for 
over  a  year  and  we  still  have  not 
resolved  major  issues  such  as 
salary  and  workload,"  he  said. 


The  two  major  issues  being 
negotiated  are  faculty  workload 
and  salary.  According  to  a  study 
done  in  1985-1986  by  Maryse 
Eymonerie  Associates,  the 
average  annual  salary  for  facul- 
ty at  CCCC  ranks  tenth  in  the 
nation  among  two-year  public 
colleges.  However,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts  ranks 
third  in  the  nation  among  salar- 
ies for  four-year  colleges.  For 
Professor  HcPhee,  the  question 
seems  to  be  whether  the  faculty 
at  UMASS  is  that  much  better 
then  the  faculty  at  CCCC.  His 
answer  is  no. 

As  for  faculty  workload,  the 
union  is  not  out  to  decrease 
their  work,  but  rather  to  freeze 
it  where  it  stands.  McPhee  said 
"Our  advising  and  counseling  of 
students,  a  job  we're  very  proud 
to  do  and  want  to  continue  to  do, 
takes  up  considerable  time.  We 
are  actually  trying  to  stop  an  in- 
crease." 

Presently  the  union  contract 
states  that  each  faculty  member 
must  instruct  four  courses  a 
semester,  hold  five  open  office 
hours  over  a  course  of  four  days, 
advise  20  to  25  students,  and 
still  keep  up  with  information 
pertinent  to  their  field.  McPhee 
explained  that  the  instruction- 
al workload  at  CCCC  is  "pretty 
much  in  line  with  other  high 
quality  two-year  colleges,  but 


the  non-instructional  workload 
of  this  facility  is  among  the 
highest  in  the  nation."  He 
added  that  "the  college's  main 
goal  is  to  provide  high  quality, 
low-cost  education.  If  the  work- 
load is  increased  then  there  is 
no  way  the  quality  of  the  work 
can  be  maintained." 

The  faculty  union  has  been 
negotiating  with  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  Higher  Education, 
which  oversees  all  the  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  in 
Massachusetts.  Although  the 
Association  is  not  negotiating 
locally,  there  are  local  influ- 
ences on  the  Board.  Professor 
McPhee  said,  "We  feel  that  the 
presidents  of  the  colleges  have 
a  very  strong  influence  on  what 
the  Board  of  Regents  says.  The 
presidents  of  the  colleges  pay 
for  the  negotiators  who  negoti- 
ate against  us."  He  continued  to 
say  that  college  students  are 
actually  paying  the  cost  of  nego- 
tiations. "As  a  student  your 
money  goes  into  the  college 
trust  fund  and  is  used  to  pay  for 
people  who  negotiate  against 
your  faculty  members,  and  1 
think  it's  a  terrible  shame." 

Professor  McPhee  added  that 
as  far  as  our  campus  was  con- 
cerned, "President  Hall  has 
said  that  he  does  not  want  an 
increase  in  workload.  I  think 
that  he  would  like  to  see  a 


reasonable  and  substantial  in- 
crease in  salaries,  too.  In  terms 
of  those  particular  issues,  he 
has  indicated  some  support" 

While  the  work  to  rule  policy 
is  being  observed  at  CCCC,  stu- 
dents will  continue  to  feel  the 
effects.  McPhee  stated,  "Any- 
thing the  faculty  does  to  with- 
hold or  slowdown  services  has 
some  effect,  I'm  afraid,  on  the 
students." 

"We  tried  to  choose  some- 
thing that  can  cause  some  const- 
ernation at  the  Board  of  Re- 


there  are  some  kinds  of  re- 
sidual effects  because  you  know 
that  we're  upset  and  angry,  and 
sometimes  that  comes  through 
in  the  classroom.  I  don't  think  it 
affects  grades,  but  it  affects  atti- 
tudes, feelings  and  level  of  care 
that  students  sometimes  get  in 
the  classrooms."  Professor 
McPhee  added  that  faculty 
members  are  also  feeling  the 
effects  by  not  participating  in 
the  special  democracy  that 
CCCC  students,  faculty,  and 
administrators  share  on  every- 


"As  a  student,  your  money  goes  into  the  trust  fund 
and  is  used  to  pay  for  people  who  negotiate  against 
your  faculty  members,  and  I  think  it's 
a  terrible  shame."  Barry  McPhee 


gents  and  the  least  harmful  ac- 
tion towards  students.  We  don't 
want  to  hurt  our  students." 
When  asked  how  work  to  rule 
affected  students,  McPhee  re- 
plied, 'There  is  a  tendency  for 
faculty  to  be  available  less  fre- 
quently, for  fewer  hours  then 
they  are  usually  available,  and 
that  may  have  some  influence 
on  student/faculty  closeness 
and  even  on  morale.  I'm  sure 
that  every  faculty  member  is 
doing  his/her  job  in  the  serious 
way  he/she  always  does,  but 


day  campus  decisions. 

It  is  not  known  how  long  it  will 
be  before  negotiations  are  set- 
tled and  the  faculty  has  a  new 
contract,  but  it  is  clear  that  the 
work  to  rule  policy  will  con- 
tinue until  conflicts  are  re- 
solved. Professor  McPhee  said, 
"If  we  are  very  lucky,  our  con- 
tract should  be  settled  in 
March.  I  believe  that's  optimis- 
tic, but  I  think  the  faculty  would 
like  to  get  back  to  work  and  re- 
voke immediately  this  work  to 
rule." 


Federal  Education  Cuts  Limit 
Financial  Aid  Opportunities 


by:  Randy  Viscio 

If  you're  a  student  who  is 
planning  to  apply  for  a  financial 
aid  grant  for  the  87-88  semes- 
ters, you'd  better  start  applying 
right  now  or  else  take  your 
chances  in  the  rush. 

Dr.  Richard  Nastri,  who  is  the 
former  seven-year  student  acti- 
vities director  and  for  the  past 
two  years,  Director  of  Financial 
Aid  at  the  college,  emphasized 
this  point  during  our  meeting 
last  week.  The  reason  Nastri 
stressed  this  point  is  because  of 
the  realization  that  the  Reagan 
Administration's  proposed 
education  cuts  could  deny 
financial  aid  to  many  students 
who  depend  on  federal  and 
state  aid. 

In  the  wake  of  a  billion  dollar 
deficit,  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion has  asked  Congress  for  a 
cut  in  educational  spending  by 
S4  billion,  thus  doing  away  with 
the  college  Work  Study  prog- 
ram, SEOG  grants  (Sup- 
plementary Education  Oppor- 
tunity Grant),  and  National 
Direct  Student  Loans,which  are 
loans  that  require  5%  interest 
rates.  Included  in  the  package 
is  a  46%  cut  in  all  other  prog- 
rams, loans  and  grants  across 
the  board.  Dr.  Nastri  stated  that 
over  the  past  ten  years  Federal 
grants  and  scholarships  have 
declined  by  62%,  but  this  fiscal 
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Financial  Aid  Director  Rick  Nastri 


year's  submitted  cuts  would  cut 
off  yet  another  2  to  3  million  stu- 
dents. 

About  1,100  students  apply  for 
aid  at  CCCC  every  year.  Of  those 
students  applying,  most  are 
either  single  parents  or  self- 
supporting  and  independent  of 
their  parents.  There  are  three 
main  types  of  aid  that  these  stu- 
dents can  apply  for:  Federal 
aid,  State  aid  and  Institutional 
aid. 

Federal  aid  is  sought  most, 
and  it  will  be  directly  and  sev- 
erely decreased  through  the 


proposed  cuts.  Those  students 
who  applied  for  Federal  aid  in 
the  past  will  apply  once  again, 
but  fewer  of  those  students  will 
get  awards.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents denied  will  be  added  to 
the  growing  number  of  students 
affected  by  past  cuts.  Those  stu- 
dents will  then  join  the  rush  for 
State  aid,  thus  flooding  the 
State  sponsored  programs  with 
applicants.  The  end  result 
would  be  the  rejection  of  more 
students  than  ever  before. 

In  the  past,  CCCC  has  had 
nearly  an  85%  acceptance  rate 


for  financial  aid.  The  Institu- 
tional Aid,  which  consists  of 
money  set  aside  by  the  school 
for  emergency  purposes,  is  a  re- 
latively small  amount  of  money, 
but  is  still  important  to  those 
who  need  it  The  education  cuts, 
if  passed,  could  severely  harm 
the  rate  of  students  who  are 
awarded  aid,  thus  damaging 
hopes  of  attending  school. 

Apparently  the  administra- 
tion's education  cuts  are 
directed  at  stimulating  stu- 
dents to  take  out  loans.  The 
problem  with  this  reasoning  is 
that  the  cuts  would  do  away 
with  the  5%  interest  payback  on 
the  National  Direct  Student 
Loan  Program.  Instead,  stu- 
dents will  be  asked  to  pay  high- 
er interest  rates  and  take  out 
larger  loans.  Dr.  Nastri  ex- 
plained that  many  students  will 
end  up  graduating  from  college 
10  to  20  thousand  dollars  in 
debt.  This  proposition  would 
seem  to  detour  many  would-be 
students. 

Dr.  Nastri  is  very  concerned, 
as  are  most  education  leaders, 
about  the  looming  slashes  in 
education.  He  has  been  in  close 
contact  with  our  delegation  in 
Congress,  led  by  Representa- 
tive Gerry  Studds.  Dr.  Nastri 
stated. "The  education  system 
could  really  be  strangled  if  the 
proposed  cuts  are  passed  in 
Congress,  and  in  actuality,  stu- 
dents are  being  directly  denied 
a  pragmatical  access  to  educa- 
tion." It  is  the  hope  of  many  stu- 
dents that  the  proposed  cuts 
will  not  be  passed  by  Congress. 
It  appears  that  most  education- 
al and  'Congressional  leaders 
share  the  same  view,  but  as  Dr. 


Nastri  warned,  "Even  agreeing 
with  half  of  the  proposed  cuts 
would  be  harmful  to  students 
and,  hopefully,  enough  press- 
ure will  be  exerted  to  block  all 
educational  cuts." 

If  you  want  to  apply  for  finan- 
cial aid  for  the  87-88  semesters, 
Nastri  urges  individuals  to  see 
the  financial  aid  office  as  soon 
as  possible. 


Cape  Cod  Women's  Club 

Once  again  this  year  the  Busi- 
ness and  Professional  Women's 
Club  of  Cape  Cod  will  be  award- 
ing scholarships,  the  exact 
amount  as  yet  undetermined. 
Since  one  of  the  objectives  of 
the  National  Federation  is  to 
extend  opportunities  to  busi- 
ness and  professional  women 
through  education,  it  is 
appropriate  that  our  organiza- 
tion annually  sponsor  scho- 
larship awards  to  local  women. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  follow- 
ing  guidelines,  please 
announce  the  awards  campus- 
wide: 

1.  An  applicant  must  have 
been  out  of  high  school  at  least 
two  years. 

2.  An  applicant  must  be  a  resi- 
dent  of  Barnstable,  Duke  or 
Nantucket  County. 

Scholarships  will  be  awarded 
on  the  basis  of  character, 
seriousness  of  purpose  and 
financial  need.  Applications 
are  enclosed.  They  must  be  re- 
turned no  later  than  March  17, 
1987. 
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Nightmare  On  Pavement  or  "We  Park 
Anywhere  Man" 


by:  Stephen  Kantarowski 

Here  we  go!  Another  fun  fil- 
led semester  at  Cape  Cod  Com- 
munity College.  On  the  first  day 
of  classes  you  leave  from  your 
place  of  residence  in  order  to 
get  to  class  early  and  impress 
your  professor  with  your 
promptness.  You  arrive  at  your 
usual  parking  lot  from  last 
semester  only  to  find  that  the 
entrance  way  is  almost  blocked 
off  by  a  rusty  Ford  Pinto.  You 
manage  to  Alter  through.  You 
discover  that  other  cars  are  also 
parked  in  peculiar  unmarked 
spots.  You  barely  squeeze  into 
the  back  row  of  the  lot  to  find 
that  every  spot  is  taken  and 
some  cars  are  even  blocked  in. 
Finally,  you  find  a  spot  300 
yards  from  your  classroom.  You 
run  fast,  but  you  are  still  15  mi- 
nutes late.  The  professor  looks 
at  you  like  you  have  already 
flunked  the  course. 


This  is  the  dilemma  facing  ev- 
ery  daytime  student  and 
teacher  every  school  day.  Two 
years  ago,  when  I  started  going 
to  school  here,  finding  parking 
real  estate  was  relatively  easy. 
Presently,  it  is  a  regular  "day- 
mare."  I  was  one  of  the  sneaky 
ones,  parking  in  the  teacher's 
parking  lot  Now  even  that  lot  is 
jammed  by  nine  o'clock.  Some 
people  invent  their  own  spots! 
Parking  on  the  dirt,  in  the  entr- 
ance ways,  handicapped  spots, 
and  even  in  the  road. 

The  question  obviously 
arises,  "How  do  we  solve  this 
ridiculous  parking  scenario?" 
Maybe  if  students  made  an 
effort  to  car  pool,  the  problem 
could  be  alleviated  a  little.  If 
you  watch  the  cars  come  in 
while  you  walk  to  class,  at  least 
half  have  only  the  driver  in 
them. 


Car  pooling  can  be  fun.  If  you 
drive,  you  get  free  coffee  and 
doughnuts  every  morning,  and 
gas  money,  too.  If  you're  getting 
picked  up,  you  have  the  luxury 
of  sleeping  that  extra  15  mi- 
nutes and  not  having  to  worry 
about  your  car  starting  or,  for 
that  matter,  having  a  car  at  all. 

The  choice  is  yours.  You  can 
risk  being  heavily  fined  by  cam- 
pus security  (ha  ha)  because 
you're  parking  in  an  illegal 
spot,  or  we  could  band  together 
and  remove  the  tumor  that  pla- 
gues us  all.  Another  idea  is  that 
we  could  raise  tuition  and  pave 
the  baseball  and  tennis  courts 
(sorry  Dean  Sullivan)  so  CCCC 
could  have  open  house  to  the 
free  world.  I  do  not  think  that 
would  go  over  too  well. 


Environmental 

News 

Salting  our  Roads 


by:  Ken  Fulton 

Of  course  you've  all  noticed 
the  lack  of  attention  (or  what 
appears  to  be),  to  the  roads  dur- 
ing our  recent  storm.  Actually  it 
wasn't  ihattentiveness  that 
allowed  cars  to  slide  all  over 
the  pavement,  but  the  ex- 
perimental reduction  of  salt 
use  on  our  paved  roads.  The 
reason  for  the  reduction  is  for 
health  purposes. 

The  sodium  content  in  Cape 
water  is  naturally  high.  High 
sodium  has  been  directly  link- 
ed to  high  blood  pressure  and 
heart  disease.  When  salt  is  used 
on  roadways,  it  is  washed  off  the 
road  by  rain  and  seeps  through 
the  soil  and  into  the  ground  wa- 
ter. This  sodium  contaminated 
water  then  finds  its  way  into 


our  faucets,  where  it  is  not  only 
bathed  in  and  cooked  with,  but 
used  for  human  consumption  as 
well. 

The  amount  of  fresh  drinking 
water  on  the  Cape  is  dwindling 
in  the  face  of  the  rising  popula- 
tion and  chemical  contamina- 
tion. These  reduction  measures 
are  an  attempt  to  protect  what 
water  we  have  left. 

The  severity  of  the  storm  that 
crippled  the  Cape  on  February 
9th  is  not  typical  for  this  area. 
Enviromentally,  the  benefits  of 
the  reduction  far  outweigh  the 
drawbacks  and  the  inconveni- 
ence of- having  to  drive 
cautiously  for  a  few  days.  Look 
at  it  this  way,  your  car  will  have 
a  longer  life.  (So  will  you). 


Keep  It  Simple 


by  Cora  Lee  Neerman 

Well  folks,  I  don't  know  about 
anyone  else,  but  I  have  had 
enough  snow,  sleet,  freezing 
temperatures  and  whatever 
else  accompanies  the  winter 
season.  I  have  to  agree  that  the 
first  hours  of  a  snow  storm  may 
be  beautiful  with  it's  tall  drifts 
of  snow,  trees  stripped  of  leaves 
gently  blowing  in  the  wind, 
white  pines  in  their  heavy  white 
coats  bending  toward  the  blank- 
eted ground  and  the  warm  glow 
from  windows  filled  with  the 
light  of  a  fireplace. 

However,  after  hours  things 
seem  to  change  rather  dramati- 
cally. The  pure  white  snow 
turns  into  dirty,  sloppy,  wet 
slush.  The  highways  are  like 
skating  rinks  due  to  a  lack  of 
attention.  I  do  realize  that  there 
just  isn't  enough  manpower  to 
cover  the  situation  but  never- 
theless, Route  6  was  a  terribly 
dangerous  mess.  Complain! 
Complain!  I  remember  a  few 
months  ago  complaining  of  the 
heat  and  not  enough  room  on 
the  beaches. 


There  are  many  activities 
here  at  CCCC  this  semester. 
This  month  is  National  Black 
History  Month  and  we  will  be 
having  several  functions  for  the 
students. 

February  13,  3  P.M.,  Ethnic 
Music  in  the  CCCC  Arts  Center. 

February  19,  Upper  Com- 
mons, Sabrina  Wilford  Brown, 
Ethnic  stories  for  children. 

February  22, 2  P.M., "Dance  Is 
My  Language,"  Pearl  Primus,  in 
the  Arts  Center. 

February  24,  12  to  2  P.M., 
"Apartheid,"  in  Lecture  Hall  A. 

February  26,  12  to  2  P.M., 
Ethnic  Foods  in  the  Cafe. 

There  will  also  be  lectures  at 
the  college  compliments  of  the 
Health  Service  Department. 
Jean  Swan  will  be  here  to  lec- 
ture on  "Women  Who  Love  Too 
Much"  on  March  19.  Judy  Eaton 
will  lecture  on  Adult  Children 
Of  Alcoholics  on  March  12. 
Watch  the  Coke  sign  in  the  Cafe 
for  Bulletins.  Notices  will  be  on 
cork  boards  in  the  hallways. 


Last  fall  I  watched  new  bulbs 
being  planted  all  around  the 
campus.  I  wonder  what  delights 
will  be  springing  from  the  earth 
under  all  this  mess.  Last  Spring 
it  was  lovely.  This  year  it  should 
be  even  better. 

Well  this  column  is  about  to 
end  quickly.  I  am  about  to  be- 
come a  foster  grandma.  I'll  let 
you  know  when  I  get  back  from 
the  hospital.  We  bought  a  mam- 
moth-sized Snoopy  which  will 
make  the  delivery  complete. 

P.S.  Scott  Tyler  was  born  5:21 
P.M.,  weighing  in  at  6  lbs.  3oz. 
He  is  very  beautiful  and  won- 
derfully healthy.  Family  doing 
well.  Mom  still  in  shock. 


NaturC  s  Jewelry 

We  are  a  strong  nation-wide 
retailer  of  fashion  jewelry.  Our 
continued  growth  offers  oppor- 
tunities for  development  for 
career  minded  individuals.  We 
currently  have  a  number  of  full 
and  part-time  management  and 
sales  positions  in  the  Hyannis 
area.  If  you  have  enthusiasm, 
retail  experience  and  sales 
ability,  we  invite  you  to  join  the 
team  of  a  successful  and  unique 
company.  We  offer  excellent 
compensation  and  benefits.  For 
information  call  Margi  at  771- 
__0272.  — __ 

\Natur&  s  Jewelry 
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Foster  A  Brighter  Future 

For  A  Teenager 
Become  A  Foster  Parent! 

•  Training 

•  Financial  Assistance 

•  24  Hour  Casework  Support 


mWrit  Main  Street.  Hyannis.  MA  0260]  (617)  771.651: 


new  england  villages  mc 

661  School  Street,  Pembroke,  Massachusetts  02359 
(gt7)  293-516H 


di/jn  Elton,  r'li.D.,  Executive  Uueuoi 


***    EARN  $$$  AND  FREE  TUITION     *** 

-Human  Service  Job  Opportunities  with  New  England  Village  of  Pembroke,  MA- 
"Snally  recognized  model  residential  program  for  the  adult  mentally  retarded 
individual.   New  England  Village  offers  competitive  wages  and  comprehensive 
benefits  including: 

*  Tuition  reimbursement  for  Full  and  Part  time  staff 

*  Partial  tuition  reimbursement  for  Relief  positions 

*  Health,  Dental  and  Life  insurance  (FT  positions) 

*  Liberal  paid  holiday  and  vacation  days  (pro-rated  for  PT  posmons) 

*  Close  supervision,  on-the-job  training  and  professional  development  opportunities 

*  Referral  Bonuses 

»  Pleasant  work  environment 

Position  openings  for  Part-time  Weekends   $6.00/hr.;    Part-time  Evenings  and/or 
weekends  ^5.00/hr.j   Relief  $5.00/hr.;   Full-time  Live-in   $12,000.  plus  free 
room  and  board.   All  positions  supervise  and  instruct  mentally  retarded  adults. 
Preferred  Qualifications:   Junior,  Senior,  or  Graduate  level  and  genuine  ^erest 
in  Human  Services.    For  further  details  on  positions  and  benefits,  call  Janis  Konetcny, 
Administrative  Assistant  at  293-5161  or  submit  letter  of  interest  to  New  hnglartd    _ 
Village,  Inc.,  660  School  St.,  Pembroke,  MA   02359    Attn:    Personnel  Dept.    AA/EOE 
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Feigenbaum  Appeals  2  Month 
Sentence 


continued  from  page  1 

so  be  it  if  a  trial  is  the  only  way." 

As  of  this  writing,  Feigen- 
baum is  the  only  individual  of 
the  group  of  protestors  to  be 
tried,  even  though  he  requested 
to  be  tried  with  the  other  defen- 
dants. "They  didn't  even  prose- 
cute my  wife,  and  she  was  be- 
side me  throughout  the  entire 
incident,"  said  Feigenbaum. 
Since  his  subsequent  convic- 
tion, all  other  charges  against 
the  other  defendants  have  been 
dropped. 

"I  believe  that  I  was-singled 
out  because  I  used  my  academic 
skills  to  analyze  the  high  cancer 
rates  and  history  of  irresponsi- 
ble dumping,  spilling  and  burn- 
ing of  hazardous  substances  at 
the  base,"  he  stated. 

Feigenbaum  stated  that  the 
$50  court  fee,  which  allowed 
some  defendants'  charges  to  be 
dismissed,  indicated  how  the 
district  attorney  felt  about  the 
severity  of  the  crime,  and  how 
the  two-month  sentence  he  re- 
ceived was  completely  dispro- 
portionate to  the  crime.  ; 

"The  protest  was  a  peaceful 


demonstration  at  one  of  the  en- 
trances to  the  base,"  stated 
Feigenbaum.  "There  were 
other  entrances  to  the  base,  and 
by  no  means  was  the  facility 
rendered  inaccessible  by  this 
protest,"  he  stated. 

Cape  and  Islands  Assistant 
District  Attorney  Michael 
O'Keefe  could  not  be  reached 
for  comment,  but  according  to 
the  Cape  Cod  Times,  states  that 
this  protest  in  the  middle  of  the 
road  blocked  traffic  and  in- 
fringed on  the  rights  ofothers  to. 
freely  enter  the  base,  and  noted 
that  the  trial  would  center 
around  that  basic,  issue.  Ac- 
cording to  the  CapecCod  Times, 
O'Keefe  denied  copiment  con- 
cerning Feigenbaujn's  accusa- 
tion of  unfair  treatment  in 
being  the  first  defendant  tried. 

Feigenbaum's  lawyer  used 
the  defense  of  "legitimate  pdr 
pose,"  which  under  Mas- 
sachusetts law  is  pounds  for 
dismissal  of  disorderly  conduct 
charges.  Testimony  indicated 
that  Feigenbaum  had  due  con- 
cern for  the  elevated  cancer 


rates  present  in  the  towns  ad- 
joining the  base  and  the  possi- 
ble murder  of  more  Central 
Americans  by  contras  trained 
under  Green  Berets  at  the  base. 

After  four  hours  of  delibera- 
tion, the  jury  delivered  a  guilty 
verdict,  after  which  Judge 
Joseph  P.  Kelleher  sentenced 
Feigenbaum  to  two  months  in 
the  Barnstable  House  of  Cor- 
rection. Kelleher  did  indicate 
that  the  sentence  would  be  ex- 
ecuted pending  an  appeal. 

Concerning  support  from 
CCCC,  Feigenbaum  stated  "I  am 
very  pleased  to  have  received 
the  support  and  good  wishes  of 
the  faculty  and  students  here." 
Approximately  70  percent  of 
the  faculty  has  signed  a  petition 
which  requests  from  Governor 
Dukakis  that  Feigenbaum  be 
parolled. 

Feigenbaum  stated  "I  am  very 
proud  that  the  faculty  at  CCCC 
has  rallied  in  support  of  a  col- 
league." 

Feigenbaum  is  currently 
appealing  the  sentence. 


CCCC  Student  Marches 


continued  from  page  1 

and  hoods.  Even  though  I  had 
seen  them  before  in  books,  on 
television  and  in  magazines,  it 
did  not  fully  prepare  me  for 
their  sobering  presence.  This 
presence  intensified  the  situa- 
tion, along  with  the  protection 
of  2,0000  or  so  National  Guards 
men  For  me  to  have  this  type  of 
protection  was  a  clear  signal  as 


back  to  the  buses.  There  were 
still  people  getting  off  the  buses 
to  march  to  the  courthouse 
when  the  rest  of  us  were  head- 
ing home. 

Along  with  Corretta  King, 
most  of  the  speakers  were  con- 
cerned with  the  attitudes  of  the 
white  supremacists.  The  speak- 
ers expressed  that  negative  atti- 


"My  whole  body  came  alive.  I  could  see  worry  in  the 
faces  of  the  marchers  and  pride  in  their  eyes  for 
doing  what  had  to  be  done." 

Lisa  Daluz 


to  travel  1500  miles  to  find  rac- 
ism, prejudice  and  discrimina- 
tion. All  of  these  forms  of  ignor- 
ance exist  in  our  communities, 
and  if  we  are  truly  concerned 
with  the  welfare  of  other  people 
and  making  a  difference,  it's 
our  responsibility  to  speak  up 
when  racial  slurs,  jokes  and 
other  derogatory  statements 
are  made.  Injustices  in  jobs, 
sports  and  other  aspects  of  ev- 
eryday life  happen  continously. 
We  must  speak  up,  and  take  ac- 
tion when  necessary  to  keep 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr.'s  dream 
alive.  As  King  once  said  "A  man 
that  won't  die  for  something  is 
not  fit  to  live." 


to  how  intense  the  whole  state- 
ment of  the  march  was.  Along 
the  route  to  the  courthouse, 
there  were,  people  who  lived  in 
Cummings  that  were  standing 
in  front  of  their  homes.  Some 
were  waving,  others  just  stood 
there  and  watched  the  endless 
procession  of  people.  One  man 
stood  on  the  lawn  of  the  church. 
'  his  .mouth  sealed  shut. with  a 
strip  of  duct  tape.  He  held  a  sign 
that  read  "I  live  .here.,".  At  the 
courthouse,  the  sneakers 
addressed  the  rights  (that  all 
people  have,  and  how  people 
with  the  attitudes  of  the  white 
supremacistsi  should  refrain 
from  marching  or  expect  people 
to  come  by  the  thousands  like 
they  have  done  today.  Indi- 
viduals will  go  where  it  is  neces- 
sary to  ensure  the  rights  of  all 
people.  After  the  speakers  were 
finished,  it  was  time  to  walk 


tudes  would  not  be  tolerated, 
and  that  Civil  Rights  marchers 
are  prepared  to  march  and  de- 
fend the  rights  of  all  people. 
especially  the  rights  of  Blacks 
and  other  minorities. 5VT 
waited  in  a  shopping  center' 
parking  lot,  I  was  astounded  \if" 
the  youths  who  were  riding 
around  in  cars  and  trucks,  wav- 
ing the  Confederate  flag  and 
saying  "You  niggers  better  get 
out  of  here  before  it  gets-dark!" 
Some  of  the  car  horns  honked  to 
the  tune  of  "Dixie  Land!"  These 
people  are  stuck  in  the  pre-Civil 
War  Era,  and  hopefully,  some- 
day, they  will  visit  1987  and 
even  decide  to  stay. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  not  all 
people  of  Forsythe  County  had 
the  negative  attitutes  of  the 
white  supremacists. 

I  must  add  that  you  don't  have 


'A  man  that  won't 
die  for  something 
is  not  fit  to  live." 

T"  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr, 


Hall  Announces 

Accreditation 
Postponement 


by:  Jeff  McDonald 

President  James  Hall  recent- 
ly announced  that  he  has  re- 
cieved  permission  from  Mr. 
Charles  Cook,  Director  of  Eva- 
luation of  the  New  England 
Association  of  Schools  and  Col- 
leges, to  postpone  Cape  Cod 
Community  College's  accredita- 
tion evaluation  visit  from 
March  1987  until  March  1988. 
President  Hall  requested  this 
postponement  because  of  key 
self-study  reports  still  incom- 
plete. 

The  self-study  reports  and 
contract  negotiations  are  in- 


complete due  to  the  lack  of 
progress  in  the  committee 
meeting  that  have  virtually 
been  brought  to  a  standstill  be- 
cause of  work  to  rule. 

Faculty  members  are  cur- 
rently following  a  policy  of  work 
to  rule,  which  in  effect  states 
that  the  faculty  members  are 
willing  to  perform  the  exact 
specifications  required  of  them 
in  their  contracts.  The  faculty 
members  of  CCCC  adopted  the 
work  to  rule  policy  to  protest 
the  present  status  of  the 
ongoing  contract  negotiations. 
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The  Cape's  Alternative 

Cape  Cod  Community  College 

W.  Barnstable,  MA  02668 


Advertise  in  Main  Sheel. 

We'll  pui  your  best  foot 
forward.  Call  362-2131,  ex- 
lension  323. 
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Student  Survey 


Arleae  Cake,  M  Freshman 

It  is  very  unreasonable  for 
ban  to  want  that  kind  of  deal, 
where  hundreds  of  prisoners 
are  exchanged  for  a  few  hos- 
tages. Moreover,  it  is  not  the  Un- 
ited States  holding  these  pris- 
oners. 


In  light  of  the  recent  hostage 
situation,  and  talks  about  pontic- 
a!  prisoner  exchanges  using  so 
called  "deals"  with  terrorist 
groups,  do  yon  dunk  our  govern- 
ment should  engage  in  terrorist 
"negotiations"? 


Elvis  Banks,  25  Freshman 

Absolutely  not  Any  time  you 
deal  with  terrorists,  you  give 
them  incentive  to  kidnap  more 
people.  They  realize  this,  and 
deals  like  this  create  a  perpe- 
tual cycle  of  kidnap  and  ran- 
som. 


Daniel  Eshbangh,  20  Sophomore 
Absolutely  not  Negotiating 
with  terrorists  almost  condones 
terrorism.  By  "playing  their 
game"  we  provoke  more  terror- 
ist activities. 


Jeff  Praata,  a  Bsamsmsre 

No.  A  person  who  travels  to 
Lebanon  or  to  other  countries 
without  embassy  representa- 
tion doe*  so  at  their  own  risk 
America  should  not  fall  victim 
to  extortion.  Punitive  actions  of 
a  military  nature  should  be  sub- 
stituted for  negotiation. 


Chaste  Peris,  17 
Yes,  definitely 


Fa**  Carwm,  Is  I 

These  people  were  warned 
about  the  danger  of  traveling  to 
a  country  where  we  are  the 
enemy.  We  should  try  to  help 
them,  but  not  at  the  expense  of 
our  world  standing. 


Kate  Breslin,  25  Sophomore 

No.  I  think  we  should  bomb 
them.  Get  them  off  the  face  of 
the  earth. 


JeaaMari*  Fraser.  Assistant 
Linearis*  CCCC 

I'd  rather  see  them  partici- 
pate in  negotiations  than  use 
military  force. 


Laura  Patch,  »  Fresasaaa 

No.  The  U.S.  government 
shouldn't  negotiate.  The  CIA 
ought  to  get  their  act  together 
and  start  doing  what  they  are 
being  paid  for  (all  legit  of 
course).  Assassination  is  legal, 
isnt  it? 


Aiisaa  Bridge****,  I*  S*bbw- 


Yes.  Negotiate  to  get  them 
back  then  squash  the  terrorists 
to  show  them  we  don't  need  to 
take  this. 

Stes*ea  CraweD,  21  Ssnhsmsre 
No,  because  it  is  futile.  The 
people  were  warned  to  leave 
the  country,  so  it  ceases  to  be 
the  nation's  responsibility. 
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Student  Profile 
Rebecca  Welsh 


Rebecca  Welsh 


by:  Joseph  Kozlowski 

Rebecca  W  lsh  is  currently 
attending  classes  here  at  CCCC. 
Becky  would  like  to  one  day  be- 
come a  teacher  and  attends 
CCCC  for  financial  reasons. 
Becky  stated,  "I  would  like  to 
teach  and  this  is  a  great  place  to 
start  as  I  can't  afford  a  four-year 
school  at  this  time.  When  I  leave 
CCCC  I  plan  to  go  to  a  four-year 
school  but  I'm  not  sure  where 
yet."  Becky  is  interested  in 
teaching  either  first  or  second 
grade  and  is  gaining  experience 
in  that  field  through  her  most 
pressing  extracurricular  acti- 
vity; mothering  her  2-year-old 
daughter. 

Although  Becky's  major  is  in 
education,  she  is  very  in- 
terested in  theatre.  She  is  the 


new  Janus  Players  president, 
which  is  the  drama  club  here  at 
the  college.  Becky  has  exhilar- 
ating plans  as  the  new  club 
president  She  feels  the  Janus 
Players  have  been  fairly  inac- 
tive for  the  last  few  semesters, 
and  would  like  to  make  a  few 
other  additions  to  the  activities 
of  the  players.  She  would  like  to 
hold  meetings  every  Thursday 
for  the  club  to  "Read  plays, 
dance  and  have  a  good  time." 

In  closing,  Becky  would  like 
to  extend  an  invitation  to  all. 
"Anybody  who  would  like  to 
join  the  Janus  Players  is  wel- 
come! I  would  like  to  see  the  col- 
lege become  more  involved  in 
the  theatre." 


Financial  Aid 
Supported  By  Public 


by:  Anne  Harmon 

A  nationwide  opinion  poll 
taken  recently  indicates  a 
sharp  increase  in  support  of 
financial  aid  for  college  stu- 
dents. 

According  to  the  survey  con- 
ducted by  Opinion  Research 
Corp.  of  Princeton,  New  Jersey, 
over  half  of  the  public  now  favor 
grants  to  low  income  students, 
compared  to  46  percent  the  year 
before.  Fifty-five  percent  would 
like  to  see  low  interest  loans  to 
middle  income  students.  Last 
year,  only  40  percent  of  those 
polled  approved. 

The  responses  were  made  af- 
ter the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion's recent  proposals  to  slash 
student  aid  spending  45  per- 


cent. Under  these  proposals, 
about  one  out  of  every  six  stu- 
dents now  eligible  for  financial 
aid  would  no  longer  qualify. 

The  poll  illustrates  that  pub- 
lic concern  is  deepening  about 
college  costs.  Approximately  66 
percent  of  those  surveyed 
agreed  that  most  people  can't 
afford  college  today  and  the 
problem  will  worsen. 

Those  polled  also  voiced  the 
opinion  that  a  college  degree  is 
necessary  to  obtain  a  good  job. 

The  survey  found  that  in  the 
last  three  years  the  percentage 
of  students  selecting  a  public 
university  instead  of  private  in- 
stitution has  nearly  doubled. 


Give  a  hoot. 
Don't  pollute. 

Fores;  Service  US  D./». 


Re-Entry  Meetings  Stress 
Camaraderie 


by:  Jan  Martin 

It  was  with  a  great  deal  of 
apprehension  that  I  signed  my 
name  to  my  tuition  check  and 
handed  it  over  to  the  secretary 
in  the  business  office.  This  was 
a  transaction  much  costlier 
than  the  dollar  amount  re- 
flected. My  concentration 
drifted  from  the  money  itself 
and  focused  on  the  real  cost  of 
education  for  me  —  time  and 
effort 

I'd  like  to  meet  a  student  one 
day  who's  only  task  in  life  is  to 
be  a  student.  I'm  sure  the  per- 
centage of  these  students  is 


and  full-time;  students  who  are 
housewives,  mothers  and 
fathers;  students  who  are  mar- 
ried and  those  who  are  single. 
Many  of  us  juggle  three  or  four 
roles.  Some  are  very  adept  at 
juggling,  and  some  discover 
that  they  are  not 

Sometimes  this  juggling  act 
just  takes  a  little  time  and  prac- 
tice. But  the  adjustments  of 
merit,  familiarization  of  student 
services,  diet  and  nutrition  and 
the  availability  of  future  child 
care.  The  meetings  also  offer 


"I'd  like  to  meet  a  student  one  day  who's  only  task  in 
life  is  to  be  a  student." 


balancing  school,  work,  and 
home  life  can  be  aided  by  a  few 
tips  handed  down  by  veterans 
and  the  consolation  of  a  few 
friends  in  the  same  situation. 
Advice,  sympathy,  and 
friendship  are  available  to  all 
jugglers,  adept  or  not,  at  the  Re- 
entry meetings  held  every  Tues- 
day at  12:30  in  room  N116.  The 
meetings  are  directed  by  Mrs. 
Donna  Limburg,  Re-entry  Coor- 
dinator. 

The  discussions  proposed  for 
this  semester  will  cover  study 
skills,  time  and  stress  manage- 
minimal.  With  the  average  age 
of  day  students  here  at  CCCC 
hovering  near  twenty-five,  we 
are  all  most  likely  wearing 
more  than  one  hat  There  are 
students  who  work  part-time 


the  opportunity  to  ask  that  "stu- 
pid question"  that  seems  too 
foolish  to  ask.  Stressed  most  by 
Mrs.  Limburg  is  the  camarader- 
ie found  between  men  and 
women  of  all  ages  that  share 
feelings  of  isolation  experi- 
enced as  re-entry  students. 

The  meetings  are  informal  ex- 
changes of  information  ranging 
from  those  with  guest  speakers 
to  those  which  resemble  a  giddy 
group  therapy  session.  Meet- 
ings are  designed  to  be  stress- 
relieving  and  fun.  Students  an- 
xious for  a  place  to  hang  their 
hats,  no  matter  which  one  they 
wear,  are  encouraged  by  Mrs. 
Limburg  to  stop  by  a  Re-entry 
meeting  on  any  Tuesday  after- 
noon. 


Campus 
Notes 


Attention  Students 

Develop  Your  Theatrical  Side! 

Perform! 

Increase  Self-Confidence! 

Students  are  encouraged  to 

attend  the  first  meeting  this 


semester  of  the  "Performance" 
group  on  Thursday,  February  26 
at  12:30  in  NG9.  The  group  will 
explore  individual  and  readers' 
theater  interpretations  of  poet- 
ry, short  stories,  and  drama  in 
preparation  for  performances 
on  campus  and  in  the  com- 
munity. 

For  more  information  please 
contact  Phyllis  Lee,  North  room 
237,  ext  453. 


YMCA 
Facility 

Ground 

Breaking 

Begins 

by:  Joyce  Chasson 

By  fall  semester  1888,  CCCC 
students  may  be  crossing  the 
road  for  a  quickdip  in  the  swim- 
ming pool  planned  as  part  of 
Cape  Cod  YMCA's  new  facility. 
Ground  breaking  will  take 
place  this  spring  for  the  $2.5 
million  complex  to  be  located 
on  Route  132,  West  Barnstable, 
directly  across  from  the  college 
campus. 

The  YMCA  is  in  the  midst  of  a 
massive  fundraising  campaign 
to  cover  construction  costs  for 
Phase  I  and  II  of  the  project 
which  will  include  a  day  care 
center,  teen  activities  area,  and 
weight  rooms  as  well  as  the 
pooL  Long  range  plans  call  for  a 
gymnasium  and  elevated  in- 
door track. 

Peter  Dubay,  Executive 
Director  of  the  "Y"  envisions  a 
close  relationship  between  the 
multi-purpose  facility  and 
CCCC.  "Not  only  will  students 
be  able  to  use  the '  Y'  for  recrea- 
tion," he  stated,  "but  for  com- 
munity service  as  well.  They 
will  be  able  to  earn  college  cre- 
dit while  getting  practical  ex- 
perience in  the  day  care  center, 
for  instance."  He  also  felt  that 
job  opportunities  will  become 
available  to  students  when  the 
complex  is  complete. 

Dubay  enthusiastically  sum- 
med up  his  concept  of  the  entire 
area,  "When  the  YMCA  is  built 
the  area  will  become  a  people 
mall.  The  college,  the  'Y,'  and 
the  conservatory,  all  offering 
resources  for  the  people  on  the 
Cape"  stated  Dubay. 


Students  pose  for  Mainsheet  camera. 


Paint  a  picture ...  not  a  rock. 
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Guys,  if  you're  within  30  days  of 
turning  18,  you  have  to  register.  Just 
go  to  the  post  office  and  fill  out  a  card. 
It  only  takes  five  minutes.  And  don't 
worry,  there  hasn't  been  a  draft  since 
1973.  The  country  just  needs  your 
name  in  case  there  s  ever  a  national 
emergency. 
Register.  It's  quick.  It's  easy. 
And  it's  the  law. 


V 


"coaches  and  mentors" 


present 

COMING  ATTRACTIONS 

•••  Tutoring  by  highly  qualified  professionals 

•••  Lifestyle/Career/College  survival  workshops 

•••Wordprocessing  -  Write  error-free  compositions  with  ease  in  Freestyle 

•••  Individual  academic,  career  and  personal  counseling  to  suit  your  needs 


TICKET  TO  SUCCESS  for  any 

student  interested  in 
••STARRING  IN  COLLEGE** 

NEXT  OPPORTUNITY 

Thursday  12:30 

February  26  In  Nil t 

(or  see  Polly  Babner  in  her  office) 
North    #238 


TRAINING  OPPORTUNITY 


DINING  ROOM  OPERATIONS 

& 

SUPERVISION  PROGRAM 

PONDED  BY  THE  CARL  D.   PERKINS  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ACT 

•  Fre«  tuition  for  eligible  applicants. 

•  "Hands  on"  training  In  dining  room 
operations,  supervision  and 
fundamentals  of  professional 
cooking. 

•  College  credits  end  NIFA  Sanitation 
Certification. 

•  On-the-job  work  experience. 


IMTIDTO 


362-2131  Ext.  322  or  464 

CAPE  COD  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
W.  BARNSTABLE.  MA  02668 


c*»«c 
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Opinion 

Beware:  The  Student  Snatchers  Are  Coming 


by:  Randy  Viscio 

Everyday,  throughout  Amer- 
ica, people  of  all  ages  myster- 
iously disappear.  These  dis- 
appearances are  considered  to 
be  cases  of  child  abduction, 
runaways  or  vicious  serial  mur- 
ders. In  the  past  three  years 
however,  the  student  popula- 
tion has  been  seriously  reduced 
due  to  a  rash  of  "evil-minded" 
and  "meticulous"  student 
snatching  that  has  not  been 
caused  by  the  usual  elements  of 
abduction  and  has  therefore 
gone  virtually  unnoticed.  Stu- 
dents are  being  lured  away 
from  their  classes  and  then 
cleverly  conned  into  believing 
that  they  should  join  their 
abductors.  The  students  are 
then  brainwashed  into  thinking 
that  they  will  be  the  "heroes"  or 
the  "protectors"  of  our  country 
—  of  our  world.  Who  are  these 
evil  student  snatchers  and  what 
is  their  mission?  They  are  the 
recruiters  of  the  United  States 
CIA  (Central  Intelligence  Agen- 
cy) and  their  mission  is  to 
spread  the  elements  of  death 
and  destruction  throughout  the 
world.  They  rationalize  their 
actions  through  the  belief  that 
they  have  the  right  to  do  whatev- 
er they  deem  necessary  in  order 
to  preserve  what  they  consider 
to  be  the  "American"  way  of 
life. 

I  find  it  hard  to  believe  that 
the  CIA  is  a  product  of  Amer- 
ican thinking.  I  find  it  in- 
creasingly hard  to  believe  that 
we  have  allowed  their  exist- 
ence as  an  American  agency  for 
the  last  40  years  and  that  some 
Americans  are  actually  proud 
of  these  monsters.  I  do  not, 
however,  find  it  unbelievable 
that  the  CIA  is  finding  it  neces- 
sary to  recruit  on  college  cam- 
puses for  they  obviously  lack 
the  ability  to  carry  out  their  in- 
sane activities  without  getting 
caught  Just  recently  they  have 
been  connected  to  the  Iran  deal 
and  the  highly  illegal  diversion 
of  funds  to  the  Contra  Terrorists 
of  Central  America. 

The  CIA  has  spent  the  last  two 
decades  recruiting  on  college 
campuses  and  have  successful- 
ly broken  most  of  the  laws  en- 
trusted in  the  Constitution.  Now 
the  CIA  recruiters  are  looking 
for  a  new  breed  of  students  that 
can  be  more  easily  persuaded 
to  join  the  ranks  of  the  "dirty 
little  agency." 

Liberal  Arts  students  are  in 
the  most  danger  at  this  point. 
These  students  are  the  most 
flexible  in  terms  of  ability  to 
learn  and  accept  the  hideous 
functions  of  the  CIA.  They  are 
open  minded  and  easily  misted 
by  the  successful  CIA  recruiter. 


CIA  recruiters  feel  that  the  gen- 
eration now  enrolled  in  college 
are  those  who  constitute  the 
"me"  generation  and  are  eager 
to  be  led  by  our  apathy  and 
greed  towards  a  life  of  destruc- 
tion. I  can  only  hope  that  my 
generation  can  come  together 
on  this  view.  We  are  not  the 
"me"  generation  and  we  will 
not  be  misled  and  we  do  not  sup- 
port the  CIA  presence,  on  or  off 
campus.  I  realize  that  it  is  hard 
to  disagree  with  the  secretive 
actions  of  the  CIA,  but  if  we  look 
back  on  some  of  their  low,  im- 
moral activities,  it  will  be 
easier  to  realize  the  danger  sur- 
rounding this  so  called  "intelli- 
gence agency." 

In  the  sixties,  the  CIA  attemp- 
ted to  overthrow  Fidel  Castro  in 


MIT  in  Massachusetts.  College 
students  and  even  government 
officials  were  asked  to  try  the 
drug  for  long  periods  of  time 
while  its  effects  were  studied  by 
enlisted  professors  and  CIA 
personnel.  When  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  regulated 
the  drug,  the  CIA  tried  to  dispel 
the  fact  that  they  had  supported 
and  distributed  LSD.  This  is 
typical  of  the  CIA's  disregard 
for  morals  and  clearly  illus- 
trates their  reprehensible  ac- 
tions. 

The  CIA's  interest  in  the  use 
of  drugs  is  genuine.  They  have 
supported  known  drug  kingpins 
such  as  the  Laotian  tribe  Meo, 
who's  income  in  Vietnam  came 
from  the  sale  of  opium  and  he- 
roin. The  CIA  even  used  their 


"Liberal  Arte  Students  are  in  the  most  danger  at  this 
point." 


Cuba.  Castro  had  led  the  Cuban 
people  in  the  previous  revolu- 
tion that  overthrew  the  "Amer- 
ican made"  dictatorship  of 
Batista  in  that  country.  This 
attempted  invasion  became 
known  as  the  "Bay  of  Pigs"  op- 
eration. This  operation  proved 
to  be  a  disaster  which  resulted 
in  the  Russian-Cuban  alliance. 
The  legalities  surrounding  the 
operation  came  under  serious 
question.  To  make  matters 
worse,  a  CIA  assassination 
group  was  rumored  to  be  disco- 
vered and  arrested  by  Cubans 
in  Havana  (1961),  while  plotting 
Castro's  assassination.  Castro 
had  not  committed  any  crimes 
against  the  American  people; 
he  simply  could  not  support 
American  business  interests  in 
Cuba  because  the  Cuban  people 
did  not  want  them  there.  Of 
course  the  CIA  felt  that  they 
should  help  the  Cuban  people 
decide  otherwise.  This  is  typic- 
al of  CIA  operations  in  other 
countries,  but  their  research  in 
physical  and  psychological  war- 
fare is  what  moves  the  bile  in 
my  stomach. 

Just  a  few  years  before  the 
Cuban  adventure,  the  CIA  was 
processing  and  distributing 
LSD.  It  was  believed  that  hallu- 
cinogenic drugs  could  be  used 
to  lower  an  individual's  physic- 
al and  emotional  defenses.  At 
one  point  a  CIA  official  was 
assigned  to  travel  throughout 
Central  America,  purchasing 
various  hallucinogenic  subst- 
ances for  CIA  distribution. 
Much  of  the  research  with  LSD 
was  done  at  colleges,  such  as 


"proprietory  airline"  Air  Amer- 
ica, to  carry  drugs  for  the  Meos 
during  Vietnam.  The  CIA  would 
hire  Satan  himself  if  he  could 
help  ensure  "national  secur- 
ity." I  have  a  hard  time  figuring 
out  just  where  the  intelligence 
part  lies  in  the  CIA,  but  I  realize 
how  they  view  the  potential  of 
the  human  brain. 

The  CIA  has  always  been  in- 
terested in  the  brain  and  ways 
in  which  it  can  be  immobilized. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  CIA's 
unpleasant  history,  they  have 
dabbled  in  various  types  of  re- 
search that  could  lead  to  effec- 
tive mind  destruction.  Some  of 
these  noble  ventures  are 
documented  under  the  CIA's 


the  Nazis  any  day. 

It  is  hard  to  understand  the 
secrecy  of  the  CIA.  Congres- 
sional representatives  would 
never  support  such  atrocities 
and  this  is  precisely  why  the 
CIA  does  not  feel  it  should  re- 
port to  the  proper  committees 
set  up  by  the  Constitution.  I  am 
not  saying  that  there  is  no  need 
for  an  intelligence  agency,  nor 
do  I  mean  to  imply  that  all  mem- 
bers of  the  CIA  are  ill  intended 
people.  They  may  be  true  Amer- 
ican patriots  at  heart,  but  some- 
where along  the  line  they  have 
forgotten  what  "America"  and 
"Democracy"  stand  for.  If  the 
American  people  agree  with 
the  functions  of  the  CIA,  then 
there  is  no  reason  to  keep  sec- 
rets from  those  individuals.  If 
these  actions  break  with  Consti- 
tutional or  International  law, 
then  people  should  change  the 
laws  or  alter  the  actions  of  the 
CIA.  In  either  case,  the  choices 
in  a  democracy  rest  in  the  hands 
of  the  people  that  constitute 
that  democracy.  As  usual,  the 
American  people  are  afraid  to 
make  this  choice,  which  is  why 
other  countries  are  losing  re- 
spect for  the  United  States  and 
the  democratic  system.  Stu- 
dents are  protesting  in  China 
for  democracy  because  they  be- 
lieve in  it  a  tittle  more  than  we 
do.  The  CIA  wants  to  visit  cam- 
puses and  enlist  students  to 
preserve  democracy,  yet  they 
shower  the  students  with  prop- 
aganda and  constantly  refuse  to 
debate  the  substance  of  their 
enlisting  procedures.  The  CIA 
maintains  that  they  have  a  right 
to  solicit  campuses  because 
they  are  a  company,  just  like 
any  other  organization.  I  fail  to 
see  the  similarity,  for  the  CIA  is 


"The  CIA  has  always  been  interested  in  the  brain 
and  ways  in  which  it  can  be  immobilized." 


operations  "Artichoke"  and 
"Bluebird,"  dated  Feb.  7,  1952. 
These  documents  show  that  the 
CIA  researched  the  possibili- 
ties of  using  an  ice-pick  to  per- 
form a  quick,  convenient  lobo- 
tomy  on  an  enemy.  Also  discus- 
sed were  experiments  using 
UHF  sound  waves  and  micro- 
waves transmitted  through  the 
brain.  I  cannot  bestow  the  hon- 
or of  these  ventures  on  the  CIA, 
fox  they  are  not  origina^CIA  re- 
search. We  put  men^n^rial  40 
.years  ago  at  Nuremberg  for 
doing  the  same  experiments. 
The  CIA  boys  shouldn't  feel  bad 
though,  they're  justjf  siflood  as 


legally  free  of  judicial  prosecu- 
tion. They  lie  while  recruiting, 
they  have  a  history  of  illegal, 
immoral  acts  and  they  are  not 
supervised  properly  by  the 
American  people.  When  the 
CIA  decides  that  it  is  honest 
enough  to  at  least  engage  in 
open  debate,  and  agree  to  re- 
cruit in  a  straightforward  man- 
ner, then  they  are  more  than 
welcome  to  come  and  visit  me. 
Until  then,  beware  ...  the  stu- 
dent snatchers  are  coming  to  a 
campus  near  you. 


The  Tourists  Are  Coming 


by:  Stephen  Kantarowski 

Tourists;  who  needs  'em? 
They  come  from  all  over  the 
world  to  serve  what  only  seems 
to  be  the  purpose  of  annoying 
the  average  Cape  Cod  resident 
We  feel  safe  now  with  two  feet  of 
snow  on  the  roadways,  but  our 
present  sense  of  security  is  not 
only  false,  but  is  also  tempor- 
ary. You  may  grumble  about  the 
harshness  of  the  wet,  cold 
weather  and  about  hazardous 
road  conditions,  but  stop  and 
ponder  for  a  moment  our  fluffy 
white  blessing  in  disguise. 


If  the  weather  were  not  so  un- 
desirable, would  not  every 
road,  street  and  avenue  be 
lined  bumper  to  bumper  with 
station  wagons,  brandishing 
license  plates  from  every  state 
in  the  union,  each  filled  with  an 
adventurous,  vacationing  fami- 
ly? The  worst  part  of  the  traffic 
jams  is  not  that  the  roads  are 
crowded  with  ten  times  the  nor- 
mal traffic,  but  that  the  drivers 
of  all  those  station  wagons  have 
no  idea  where  they  are  or  how  to 
get  to  that  destination  they  so 


desperately  seek  ¥ 7 ;  ".:,:., 
Breathtaking  spectacles  su<*h- 
as  bridges,  sand,  water,  souve- 
nir shops,  information- rest 
areas,  seafood  stands  and  rotar- 
ies  often  scramble  the  brains  of 
numerous  Cape  Cod  tourists.  I 
am  aware  that  the  whole  eco- 
nomy of  Cape  Cod  is  based  on 
tourism,  therefore  I  do  not  sug- 
gest any  of  my  own  solutions  to 
the  growing  tourist  population 
here  on  the  Cape.  With  esca- 
lated real  estate  and  construc- 
tion operations,  the  tourist 


problem  will  eventually  solve 

b   itself  when  all  the  land  has 

-  >been  bought  and  skyscrapers 

.  *re  built  on  every  acre  of  it  from 

Plymouth  to  Provincetown. 

At  this  rate,  the  natural  beau- 
ty of  the  CapeWtltbe  destroyed. 
Families  that  have  lived  on 
Cape  Cod  for  generations  will 
have  to  go  elsewhere  and  be- 
come tourists  themselves,  be- 
cause of  the  hustle  and  bustle  of 
the  city  of  Cape  Cod. 


Letters 

Dear  Editor: 

I  would  like  to  pose  a  question 
to  the  individual,  or  group  of  in- 
dividuals responsible  foi 
smashing  the  rear  window  of  my 
car  last  semester  and  stealing 
over  $2800  worth  of  personal 
property.  It's  a  simple  question 
that  the  individuals  responsi- 
ble can  answer.  The  question  is 
why?  Among  the  property 
stolen  was  Minolta  camera 
equipment,  clothing  and  tools. 
This  of  course  does  not  include 
the  cost  of  the  broken  glass,  nor 
the  replacement  of  all  my  text 
books,  notebooks  and  writing 
supplies.  My  grades  last  term 
suffered  considerably. 

What  kind  of  people  do  such 
things?  When  I  was  in  the  Navy, 
stationed  in  Bremerton, 
Washington,  I  literally  starved 
myself  by  taking  the  money  the 
Navy  was  paying  me  to  eat  and 
saved  it  to  buy  that  camera.  I  no 
longer  have  my  most  prized 
material  possession  that  I  sacri- 
ficed so  much  of  myself  to  buy. 
The  thought  of  one  of  my  fel- 
low classmates  partially  des- 
troying my  car  in  order  to  take 
what  I've  worked  so  long  and 
hard  for  saddens  me.  Two  of  the 
Ten  Commandments  say  it  best, 
"thou  shall  not  steal"  or  "covet 
thy  neighbors  goods." 

It  is  possible  someone  needed 
the  money  to  buy  clothes  for 
their  children  and  put  food  on 
the  table.  If  this  is  the  case, 
please  keep  the  camera  and  the 
money.  I  would  rather  see  some- 
one less  privileged  than  I  have 
their  lives  made  easier  by  it.  If 
this  is  not  the  case  and  you  just 
wanted  to  use  my  camera,  why 
didn't  you  just  ask  me? 

If  anyone  has  any  information 
regarding  the  goods  stolen  fr  »m 
parking  lot  eleven  between  1 
and  4  P.M.  on  pre-registration 
day  November  18,  1986,  please 
contact  either  campus  security 
or  the  Barnstable  Police  De- 
partment 

Thank  You, 
Steven  Kantarowski 
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Arts  And  Entertainment 
For  The  Record ! 

George  Thorogood ; 
Thorogood  Live 


-Photo  by;  Rick  Davenport 


by:  Philip  Kirk 


Congratulations  are  in  order 
for  George  Thorogood  and  the 
Destroyers.  They  have  done 
what  so  many  other  bands  have 
done  -  recorded  schlockey, 
cliched  performances  of  ripped 
off  R_&  B  hits  from  the  past. 

George  likes  to  play  baseball 
in  season.  It's  too  bad  he  didn't 
stay  in  spring  training  last  year, 
instead  of  performing  at  this 
May  1986  concert  in  Cincinnati. 
Maybe  then  the  boredom  one 
experiences  while  listening  to 
this  album  could  be  avoided. 

Yes,  it's  a  live  album,  it's  Til- 
led with  tracks  not  only  present 
on  other  albums  of  his,  but  re- 
does tunes  better  left  un- 
touched. Don't  get  me  wrong,  I 
have  no  problems  with  people 
redoing  old  songs,  as  long  as 
they  do  justice  to  them.  But  1  am 
sorry  to  say  that  this  album  does 
not  -  it's  lame.  The  rhythm  sec- 
tion isn't  pumping,  seeming  to 
endlessly  drag  its  feet  Add  to 
this  a  rather  out  of  character 
and  uninspired  performance  by 
Tborgood  on  vocals  (unlike  his 
usual  gutsy,  powerhouse  belt- 
ing), and  you  have  the  overall 
flavor  of  this  album  -  blah. 

From  "Alley  Oop"  through 
Chuck  Berry's  "Reeling  and 
Rockin'  "  the  album  takes  its 


rather  monotonous  journey.  Ex- 
ceptions to  this  are  rather  good 
renditions  of  "Who  Do  You 
Love"  and  George's  "Bad  to  the 
Bone."  This  one  gets  my  vote  for 
the  best  cut  on  the  album,  with 
"Reeling  and  Rockin'  "  out  in 
front  for  the  worst. 

In  a  way  I'm  disappointed. 
Five  or  six  years  ago  I  played  in 
a  band  that  warmed  up  for  the 
Destroyers  a  few  times. 
Although  they  never  drove  me 
to  a  rock  n'  roll  frenzy,  they  real- 
ly cooked  -  really  knocked  it  out. 
Unfortunately,  such  is  not  the 
case  on  this  album. 

My  clearest  recollection  of 
George  Thorgood  and  the  Des- 
troyers is  the  excruciating 
volume  at  which  they  played.  I 
guess  it  takes  more  than  de- 
cibels to  make  rock  n'  roll  work, 
at  least  in  my  book.  But  loud  or 
not,  this  album  has  amazing 
sound  for  a  live  performance. 
Congratulations  to  Westwood 
One  Mobil  sound,  as  well  as  all 
the  engineers  who  re-mixed 
and  mastered  the  album. 

As  for  the  Destroyers,  come 
on  George,  we  know  you  have  it 
in  you.  Get  the  guys  together 
and  knock  out  some  R  &  B  like 
the  old  days.  How  about  it? 


Elections  Held  For  Janus  Players 


by:  Joseph  Kozlowski 

The  beginning  of  a  new 
semester  brings  new  officers  to 
the  Janus  Players  along  with 
high  hopes  of  a  creative  begin- 
ning. The  Janus  Players,  the 
only  drama  club  on  campus,  is 
the  product  of  the  Rehearsal 
and  Performance  class.  For 
many  years  the  Janus  Players 
have  helped  the  R  &  P  class  with 
financial  and  moral  support. 
Until  now,  the  Janus  Players 
only  function  was  to  be  suppor- 
tive and  not  do  much  of  any- 
thing on  it's  own. 


With  the  new  club  officers 
sworn  in  February  12th,  there 
was  an  atmosphere  of  vigor  and 
creativity.  Becky  Welsh,  the 
new  President,  has  plans  for 
play  reading,  viewing  new 
theatre  in  the  area,  and  all 
around  productive  escapades 
for  this  semester. 

The  officers  selected  were: 
Becky  Welsh  replacing  Pat 
Campbell  in  the  President  posi- 
tion; Brian  Rice  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent the  only  officer  success- 
fully defending  his  position 


from  last  semester;  Amelia 
Sosa,  the  new  Secretary  replac- 
ing Damien  Gonsalves;  and 
Heather  Harrington,  who  takes 
over  the  position  of  Treasurer 
from  Andrew  Maclsaac. 

Anyone  interested  in  attend- 
ing a  meeting  to  view  or  partici- 
pate should  contact  Del  Willis 
ext  335  or  David  Hofmann  ext 
417  or  just  show  up  on  any 
Thursday  between  12:30  and 
2:00  at  the  studio  Theatre  down- 
stairs  in  the  Arts  Building 
according  to  Becky  Welsh. 


Photo  by:  Joseph  Koilowskj  - 


From  L-R:  Heather  Harrington,  Amelia  Sosa,  Brian  Rice,  Becky  Welsh 


Billy  Squier :  Enough  Is  Enough 


by:  Joseph  Kozlowski 

If  you've  never  experienced 
Billy  Squier,  I  suggest  you  sit 
alone  somewhere,  spend  a  mi- 
nute to  prepare  yourself,  strap 
yourself  in  and  take  off  into  a 
new  dimension  of  musical  ex- 
perience. If  you  are  acquainted 
with  Squier.  get  ready  for  the 
most  underrated,  unexamined 
album  of  the  year.  Squier's 
latest  release,  "Enough  is 
Enough"  isn't  enough. 

From  the  first  explosive 
chord  to  the  last  climactic 
verse,  "Enough  is  Enough"  will 
keep  you  rockin,'  boppin,' 
movin,'  singin.'  dancin'  and  just 
plain  enjoying  yourself.  This 


album  has  something  for  every- 
one, from  heavy  metal  to  soft 
ballads,  and  from  screaming 
guitar  to  complicated  English 
guitar. 

Some  of  the  more  upbeat, 
danceable  songs  on  this  album 
are:  "Shot  of  Love,"  "Lady  With 
a  Tenor  Sax"  and  "Break  the  Si- 
lence." For  a  shot  o'  heavy  met- 
al, listen  for  "Come  Home." 
"Powerhouse"  and  "Wink  of  an 
Eye."  If  you  prefer  quiet, 
romantic  music,  listen  to  "All 
We  Have  to  Give."  Another  soft- 
paced  song  is  "Til  It's  Over!' 
which  easily  rivals  Led  Zep- 
pelin's'Stairway  to  Heaven"  in 


its  English  guitar  and  flute  in- 
terludes. In  the  unique  Squier 
fashion,  this  song  breaks  into  a 
dynamic  chorus  and  explosive 
solos. 

"Enough  is  Enough"  is  one  of 
those  rare  smorgasbord  albums 
where  you  think  you've  gone 
through  every  delicious  tidbit, 
but  upon  re-examination  you'll 
find  a  new  course  of  savory 
parts  you  missed  before.  Put 
talented  musicians  together 
with  meaningful  lyrics,  and 
you've  got  "Enough  is  Enough" 
...(for  a  while  at  least). 

You  won't  be  disappointed! 
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Movie  Review 


Platoon  —  Vietnam 
Revisited 


by:  Sue  McCarter 


The  explosiveness  of  war  is 
captured  in  Oliver  Stone's  film 
"Platoon,"  as  fragments  of  hu- 
man experiences  and  emotions 
fly  about  like  shrapnel. 
Through  eyes  of  Chris  Taylor 
(Charlie  Sheen),  a  conscien- 
tious middle  class  adolescent 
who  volunteered  for  service, 
the  paradox  of  the  Viet  Nam 
war  is  magnified  within  the  pla- 
toon when  rich  and  poor,  ignor- 
ant and  educated,  innocent  and 
cynical  are  cast  together.  As  the 
harsh  reality  of  Viet  Nam  a- 
bruptly  turns  from  a  noble 
cause  into  a  deluding  conquest, 
existence  within  the  platoon  is 
a  constant  struggle  between 
varied  survival  techniques. 

Sergeant  Barnes  (Tom  Beren- 
ger)  represents  a  soldier  who 
has  developed  hard-core  mili- 
tant tactics  from  his  physical 
and  emotional  scars.  S  rgeant 
Elias  (Willian  DaFoe)  is  por- 
trayed as  a  saintly  man  who 
holds  his  valued  compassion 


despite  the  world  around  him. 
Chris  develops  an  admiration 
for  both  men,  who  are  experi- 
enced jungle  soldiers  with  radi- 
cally different  survival  skills. 

The  platoon  was  split  be- 
tween the  forces  of  Barnes  and 
Elias.  The  essence  of  this  film  is 
captured  by  a  line  Chris  has 
which  states  "They  were  fight- 
ing for  possession  of  my  soul." 

The  moral  question  of  who  he 
follows  is  not  easily  answered 
but  brings  to  life  the  existence 
of  conflicts  in  Viet  Nam  other 
than  the  war  itself.  The  film  pa- 
rallels the  inner  controversies 
of  platoon  members  with  the 
war,  and  suggests  that  the  con- 
flict was  really  fought  from 
within. 

The  Viet  Nam  conflict  fades 
in  the  background  as  the  indi- 
vidual experiences  of  this  film 
unfold.  It  is  a  harsh  film  and  it  is 
the  experience  of  one  platoon 
through  the  eyes  of  one  soldier. 
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Local  Music  Review 

Throwing  Muses: 
Refreshing  Sign  Of  Times 


Ask  David  Narcizo,  of  the 
Rhode  Island  based  pop/rock 
band  "Throwing  Muses"  how  it 
feels  to  be  the  group's  only  male 
member.  Find  out  if  being  the 
only  black  musician  in  a  four- 
piece  band  has  caused  any 
problems  for  bassist  Leslie 
Langston.  Question  guitarist 
Tanya  Donnelly  about  being  the 
youngest  member  of  a  rock 
band  with  an  average  of  twenty 
years.  Kristin  Hersh,  lead 
guitar/vocals,  would  be  the  first 
to  tell  you  that  age,  sex  and  race 
have  not  and  will  not  interfere 
with  the  design  of  the  band, 
much  less  their  off-stage 
friendship.  Quite  a  selfless  re- 
sponse it  would  be,  considering 
Kristin,  fresh  out  of  her  teens, 
has  a  six-month-old  child  to 
care  for. 

Although  very  trivial,  it's  ob- 
vious that  "Throwing  Muses" 
can  generate  interest  even  be- 
fore the  needle  hits  the  vinyl. 

Musically,  the  band  splits  into 
three  characteristic  facets  that 
actually  feed  off  of  one  another. 
The  first  link  of  this  chain  be- 
gins with  Kristin  Hersh's  lead 
vocals.  The  sometimes  sooth- 
ing, sometimes  screeching, 
sometimes  yodeling  sounds  of 
Hersh's  curiously  innocent 
voice,  jar  the  senses  as  her  pitch 
and  pace  shift  without  the 
slightest  warning.  The  same  can 
also  be  said  of  Tanya  Donnelly's 
lead  and  back-up  vocals. 

Although  Hersh  holds  a  firm 
grip  on  the  band's  vocal  duties, 
Donnelly  certainly  steals  her 
share  of  leads  on  guitar.  Most  of 
the  arrangements  tend  to  de- 
velop through  a  build,  sink,  and 
re-build  sequence.  But  as  with 


by:  Eric  Eklund 

the  vocals,  this  rise  and  fall  pat- 
tern comes  without  much  warn- 
ing. There  isn't  much  fancy  foot- 
work on  guitar,  just  a  lot  of  re- 
hashing and  shuffling. 

David  Narcizo  and  Leslie 
Langston  create  a  fairly,  large 
wall  of  rhythm,  but  it's  Narcizo 
who  serves  as  the  backbone  of 
the  band.  A  solid  drummer, 
Narcizo  keeps  the  beat  while 
adding  his  own  fills  on  the 
snare.  Langston,  on  the  other 
hand,  lends  herself  to  some 
pretty  snappy  bass  lines  and 
generally  tends  to  stray  from 
the  rhythm  more.  Together, 
Langston  and  Narcizo  regulate 
the  shifting  melodies  in  an  in- 
novative way. 

The  three  aforementioned  di- 
visions come  together  in  a  man- 
ner that's  both  unique  and  ex- 
citing. Although  the  "Muses" 
come  up  short  at  times,  there  is 
an  underlying  theme  of  spon- 


taneity present  which  ties  all 
four  pieces  together  quite 
nicely.    ' 

The  group's  debut  album  was 
recorded  in  early  '86  with  pro- 
ducer Gil  Norton  in  England. 
Boston  feedback  reports  indi- 
cate that  the  "Muses"  were  a 
smash  in  the  U.K.,  and  that  rings 
true  more  and  more  as  record 
sales  increase  in  England 
and  the  U.S.  Cuts  off  the  album 
which  have  been  receiving 
heavy  airplay  on  radio  stations 
in  the  New  England  area  are  as 
follows:  The  eerie  and  haunting 
"Green,"  the  emotionally  stir- 
ring, "Call  Me,"  and  a  very  bit- 
ter and  frustrated,  "Hate  My 
Way." 

A  new  album  as  well  as  con- 
cert information  will  be  avail- 
able in  the  coming  weeks.  For 
more  information  contact  Ken 
Goes,  Box  9515,  North  Dart- 
mouth, MA 
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Sports 


Spring  Sports  Schedule 

MEN'S  BASEBALL 

SPRING, 

1987 

DATE    SCHOOL 

PLACE 

TIME 

3/28        North  Shore  C.C. 

Away 

12:00  (d) 

4/4          Mass  Bay  C.C. 

Home 

12:00  (d) 

4/8          Naval  Prep  Academy 

Home 

3:30 

4/11        Middlesex  C.C. 

Away 

1:00  (d) 

4/15        Tufts  University 

Away 

3:30 

4/18        Northern  Essex  CC. 

Away 

12:00  (d) 

4/20        Greenfield  C.C. 

Home 

1:00  (d) 

4/22        Naval  Prep  Academy 

Away 

7:00 

4/25        Massasoit  C.C. 

Home 

1:00  (d) 

4/30        Dean  J. C. 

Home 

3:30 

Coach:  Bill  Cheslock 

WOMEN'S  SOFTBALL 
SPRING,  1987 

DATE    SCHOOL  PLACE 

3/19  Endicott  C.  (scrimmage)  Away 

3/28  North  Shore  C.C.  Home 

4/4  Mass  Bay  C.C.  Away 

4/11  Middlesex  C.C.  Home 

4/15  Rhode  Island  C.C.  Away 

4/16  Massasoit  C.C.  Away 

4/18  Northern  Essex  C  C.  Home 

4/20  Greenfield  C.C.  Home 

4/21  Bradford  College  Home 

4/27  Massasoit  C.C.  Home 

4/28  Bradford  College  Away 

4/30  DeanJ.C.  Away 

Coach:  Mark  Powers 

VARSITY  TENNIS 
SPRING,  1987 


TIME 

3:30 

12:00  (d) 
12:00  (d) 
12:00  (d) 

3:30 

3:30 
12:00  (d) 

1:00  (d) 

3:30 

3:30 

4:00 

3:30 


DATE 

SCHOOL                     P 

LACE 

4/4 

DeanJ.C. 

Home 

4/6 

Bridgewater  State  College 
(scrimmage) 

Away 

4/21 

DeanJ.C. 

Away 

4/22 

Naval  Prep  Academy 

Home 

4/27 

BeckerJ.C. 

Away 

Coach- 

Steve  Heashp 

TIME 

1:00 
3:30 

3:30 
3:30 
4:00 
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You  Don't  Have  To  See  To  Ski 


by:  Joyce  Chasson 

Each  year,  as  I  pause  at  the 
top  of  the  trail  about  to  make  my 
first  run  of  the  season,  the  self- 
doubt  and  fear  return.  The 
steep  slope  looms  ahead  per- 
ceived as  a  flat,  hazy,  white 
blur,  dotted  by  skiers  who  flick- 
er in  and  out  of  my  remaining 
patches  of  vision.  Soon,  the  fear 
and  doubt  vanish,  replaced  in- 
stead by  the  sheer  joy  of  inde- 
pendent  movement  and 
freedom. 

Like  thousands  of  New  En- 
glanders  this  winter,  I've  been 
heading  for  the  ski  slopes  as 
often  as  I  can.  Conditions  have 
been  outstanding  and  the  sea- 
son should  extend  well  into  the 
spring. 

Loon  Mountain  in  Lincoln, 
New  Hampshire,  is  my  frequent 
retreat  -  accessible,  great  trails, 
and  -  a  program  for  blind  and 
visually  impaired  skiers.  That's 
right  -  you  don't  have  to  see  to 
ski! 

The  technique  used  to  guide 
blind  skiers  was  developed  15 
years  ago  in  Aspen,  Colorado  by 


a  former  Olympic  slalom  racer 
who  lost  his  eyesight  to  di- 
abetes. By  using  a  series  of 
voice  commands,  the  blind 
skier  is  guided  down  the  moun- 
tain by  an  expert  who  follows 
about  10  feet  behind.  The 
guide's  verbal  instructions  vary 
slightly  according  to  the  condi- 
tions and  terrain,  but  are  kept 
to  a  minimum.  For  instance,  a 
right  turn  on  steep  terrain 
would  be  voiced  as  "right 
sharp."  A  left  turn  on  a  very  gra- 
dual slope  would  be  "left  flat" 
The  danger  command 
"CRASH"  (stop.drop  and  pray!) 
is  used  only  under  emergency 
conditions. 

Don't  think  for  a  moment  this 
technique  is  tedious  and  slow.  I 
have  found  that  my  speed  and 
ability  have  not  deteriorated 
along  with  my  vision.  Last  year, 
my  guide  lead  me  through  the 
local  slalom  race  course  in  59 
seconds. 

Loon's  blind  skiers  program 
is  not  just  for  individuals  who 
had  skied  prior  to  sight  loss.  De- 


dicated instructors  teach  blind 
and  visually  impaired  begin- 
ners as  well.  The  basic  snow- 
plow  position  is  demonstrated 
with  a  great  deal  of  verbal  and 
hands-on  instruction.  Skiers 
advance  at  their  own  pace  and 
as  with  any  novice,  some  prog- 
ress rapidly  while  others  re- 
main on  the  bunny  trail,  or  give 
up  in  frustration. 

Volunteer  guides  are  special 
people.  Being  an  expert  skier  is 
not  enough.  They  have  that  uni- 
que combination  of  patience, 
sensitivity  and  an  eagerness  to 
share  a  sport  they  love  with 
others  needing  assistance.  It  is 
a  tremendous  responsibility, 
requiring  trust  and  commit- 
ment by  both  guide  and  skier. 

I  wouldn't  trade  in  my  skis  for 
anything  -  unless  of  course  it's 
for  a  new  pair.  And  when  ski 
season's  over.. .tandem  biking 
anyone? 


Spring  Sports  Plans  Underway 

Winter  Sports  Season  Ends 


Motorcycle  for  sale  1983  Honda 
Ascot,  500cc.  water  cooled  V- 
twin.  Shaft  drive,  7800  miles,  no 
accidents.  $1300  or  best  offer. 
Call  255-7892. 


HELP  WANTED:  Hiring  today! 
Top  Pay!  Work  at  Home!  No  ex- 
perience needed.  Write  Cottage 
Industries,  1407'^  Jenkins,  Nor 
man,  Oklahoma,  73069. 


Student  representative  wanted 
to  sell  travel  for  Spring  Break. 
Call  617-324-7735. 

For  Sale  -  Firebird,  all  new 
tires,  engine  work  done,  84,000 
miles,  T-top,  asking  $4600  or 
best  offer.   63-6953 


WANTED  NOW!  Spring  Break 
representatives  for  Collegiate 
Tour  and  Travel.  Earn  free  trips 
and  cash  too!  Call  1-800-328- 
8322,  ext  579. 


Typing  $2.00  per  page,  24  hour 
service.  Call  7784714. 

CAMPUS  REP  TO  ORGANIZE 
SPRING  BREAK  TRIPS  TO 
THREE  FLORIDA  LOCA- 
TIONS. PENROD  PARTY 
TOURS  P.O.BOX  6073  -  STA- 
TION A  -  DAYTONA  BEACH, 
FLA.  32022. 


Departs  every  week  in  March, 
Ft.  Lauderdale  $309  includes 
Round  Trip  Jet  and  Hotel  for  7 
nights  All  Taxes  and  Tips. 

Daytona  $309  includes  Round 
Trip  Jet  and  7  nights  Hotel  All 
Taxes  and  Tips. 

Montreal  Weekends  $79  De- 
parts every  weekend  February- 
May  includes  Round  Trip  Motor 
Coach  and  2  nights  hotel  direct- 
ly Downtown  All  Taxes  and  Tips 

For  more  details  call  Dyna- 
mic Destinations,  428  Main 
Street  Maiden,  617-324-7735  or 
617-3214165. 

Student  Rep.  wanted  to  sell 
travel  Spring  break.  Call:  617- 
3214165. 


by:  Pat  Rei 

The  CCCC's  atheletic  winter 
orogram  is  drawing  to  an  end 
and  preparations  for  spring 
sports  are  in  the  making, 
according  to  Chuck  Larson, 
Chairman  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion Department 

Because  of  changes  in  the 
schedule  caused  by  the  snow 
storm,  men's  varsity  basketball, 
coached  by  Frank  Forker,  play- 
ed their  last  game  February  23. 
Women's  basketball,  coached 
by  Lori  Bess,  will  play  their  last 
game  on  February  26. 

"We  have  already  had  a  meet- 
ing on  spring  sports,"  said  Lar- 
son. The  season  will  begin  in- 
doors at  the  end  of  February 


with  men's  baseball,  coached 
by  Bill  Cheslock,  women's  soft- 
ball  coached  by  Mark  Powers, 
and  men's  and  women's  varsity 
tennis  coached  by  Steve 
Heaslip. 

Two  other  sports  closing  the 
winter  program,  according  to 
Larson  ,  are  free-skating  on 
Monday,  Wednesday  and  Fri- 
day mornings  at  the  ice  arena, 
and  cross-country  skiing.  The 
skiing  will  finalize  its  schedule 
with  a  weekend  ski  trip  in  the 
middle  of  March  and  a  trip  to  - 
the  Museum  of  Science. 


Chuck  Larson 


Lady  Helmsmen  1986-87 


Top  Row  L-R:  Coach  Lori  Bess,  Cheryl  Bocek, 
Tara  Broadhurst,  Mehgan  Jones 
Bottom  Row  L-R:  Carol-Ann  McAuliffe,  Mary 
Malone,  Jane  Asquint* 
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Proposed  Student  Loans :  Bigger  And  Better? 

by:  Randy  Viscio 


Student  loans  have  always 
played  a  major  part  in  the 
financing  of  a  student  educa- 
tion. Unlike  financial  grants, 
financial  loans  are  expected  to 
be  payed  back,  with  interest,  af- 
ter the  student  has  finished  col- 
lege. These  student  loans  are 
made  available  to  the  student 
through  either  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, the  bank,  or  the  school 
itself.  Cautious  choices  have  al- 
ways been  a  must  when  it  comes 
to  deciding  to  take  out  a  student 
loan.  These  choices  have  to  do 
with  how  much  money  one 
needs  to  cover  his  or  her  educa- 
tion. How  much  money  will  one 
owe  in  interest  on  the  loan?  Will 
the  job  or  career  that  is  chosen, 
pay  enough  to  start  so  that  the 
student  will  be  able  to  pay  back 
the  loan?  There  is  no  doubt  that 
most  students  will  have  to  take 
out  a  loan  at  some  point  and 
make  these  choices. 

As  the  job  market  becomes 
more  technological,  the  need 


for  educated  individuals  in- 
creases also.  Tuitions  are  be- 
coming inflated.  The  money 
needed  affects  Jhe  interest 
amounts  and  systems  of  the  stu- 
dent loan  programs.  The  money 
for  student  loans  is  still  avail- 
able, but  the  flexibility  for 
choosing  those  loans  is  getting 
smaller. 

Over  the  past  years  there  have 
been  available  two  major  types 
of  loans:  Guaranteed  Student 
Loans  and  National  Direct  Stu- 
dent Loans.  Two  other  types  of 
loans  are  being  introduced  to 
the  loan  program  by  the  Reagan 
administration;  Student  Sup- 
plementary Loans  and  the  In- 
come Contingency  Program. 
The  latter  of  the  two  is 
directed  at  being  incorporated, 
and  eventually  dominating,  the 
student  loan  program.  There 
are  major  differences  between 
the  loan  system,  and  a  student 
must  be  careful  in  choosing  a 
program. 


The  Guaranteed  Student 
Loan  is  a  loan  that  a  student  can 
take  out  through  a  bank.  Under- 
graduates can  take  out  a  max- 
imum of  $2,625.  These  loans 
have  an  interest  rate  of  about  8 
percent.  The  Guaranteed  Stu- 
dent Loan  is  guaranteed  to  the 
bank  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. If  a  student  should  de- 
fault the  loan,  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment will  pay  the  bank.  A 
student  does  not  have  to  begin 
paying  off  the  loan  until  they 
are  out  of  school. 

The  Direct  National  Student 
Loan  is  the  loan  most  sought  out 
by  college  students.  It  is  a  loan 
of  $1,500  and  it  is  taken  out 
through  the  school.  This  loan  is 
attractive  because  of  its  low  in- 
terest rate  of  5  percent  Each 
fiscal  year  the  government 
awards  each  school  a  certain 
amount  of  money  for  this  prog- 
ram. The  money  is  guaranteed 
to  the  government  by  the  col- 
lege. Should  a  student  default. 


the  college  would  pay  the  loan. 
This  loan  does  not  have  to  be 
paid  back  until  the  student  is 
out  of  school.  This  loan  program 
would  be  cut         100  per- 

cent by  the  proposed  education 
cuts. 

Over  the  past  few  years  the 
government  has  introduced  the 
Student  Supplementary  Loan 
or  (SLS).  These  loans  are  for  in- 
dependent students.  A  student 
can  take  out  up  to  $4,000  with 
about  a  12  percent  interest  rate. 
Unlike  the  Guaranteed  Student 
Loan  or  the  Direct  Student 
Loan,  which  does  not  require 
repayment  until  schooling  is 
completed,  the  student  must  be- 
gin interest  payments  after  60 
days  when  awarded  an  SLS. 

The  same  repayment  system 
that  applies  to  the  SLS,  applies 
to  the  newest  of  student  loan 
programs.  The  Income  Conting- 
ency Program  is  a  system  that 
offers  a  student  as  much  money 
as  is  needed  to  cover  education 


Young 
Chosen  As 
Interim 
President 

by:  Rick  Davenport 


William  D.  Young,  Dean  of 
Academic  Affairs  of  CCCC,  was 
chosen  unanimously  by  the  col- 
lege trustees  for  the  position  of 
acting  president  effective  April 
1  until  a  new  president  is 
selected. 

Young,  who  joined  CCCC  in 
1971,  served  as  acting  president 
when  Hall  was  on  sabbatical  in 
England  during  the  1981  spring 
semester.  He  also  served  as 
deans  of  Atlantic  Community 
College  in  New  Jersey,  and  Ben- 
nett College  in  Millbrook,  N.Y. 
He  graduated  from  Wesleyan 
University  and  earned  both 
masters  and  doctorate  degrees 
at  Stanford  University. 

Young  will  undertake  the  role 
of  interim  president  after  retir- 
ing president  James  F.Hall 
leaves  after  March  31.  The  pres- 
idential  search  committee, 
headed  by  trustee  vice- 
chairman  Vincent  Catina,  will 
recommend  candidate  selec- 
tion's by  the  Board  of  Regents. 


costs.  The  interest  rate  on  this 
loan  will  follow  the  federal 
treasury's  interest  rates  plus  an 
additional  3  percent  This  prog- 
ram maintains  that  the  interest 
payments  begin  after  60  days, 
but  the  actual  amount  of  money 
a  student  will  owe  on  the  loan 
will  be  determined  by  the  stu- 
dent's general  career  based  sal- 
ary. A  student  who  borrows 
$10,000  may  end  up  paying  much 
more  than  that  if  their  career 
based  salary  is  high.  The  stu- 
dent will  not  pay  any  less  than 
the  amount  they  owe  if  they 
have  a  low  career  based  salary. 
It  appears  as  though  the  SLS 
and  the  Income  Contingency 
Program  are  designed  to  offer  a 
student  more  money  and  much 
higher  interest  rates.  At  the 
same  time  students  are  being 
asked  to  pay  back  these  loans 
immediately  while  still  in 
school,  and  in  many  cases  as 

continued  on  page  19 
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Campus  News 


Dukakis  Upgrades  Mass. 
Education  System  CCCC 
Slated  For  $3.6  Million 


by:  Rick  Davenport 

Gov.  Michael  Dukakis  recent- 
ly announced  a  $954  million 
seven-year  construction  budget 
for  state  colleges  and  universi- 
ties which  he  feels  will  propel 
Massachusetts  higher  educa- 
tion into  the  21st  century. 

According  to  an  article  in  the 
Cape  Cod  Times  (February  27), 
the  plan  includes  new  commun- 
ity college  campuses  in  Lawr- 
ence and  Bedford,  expansion  at 
the  University  of  Lowell  and  a 
new  coastal  zone  lab  at  South- 
eastern Massachusetts  Uni- 


versity. 

This  plan  includes  3.6  million 
dollars  for  CCCC,  which  would 
provide  access  for  the  hand- 
icapped to  all  buildings,  mod- 
ernize the  sewage  disposal  sys- 
tem, repair  various  buildings, 
and  prepare  a  master  plan  for 
the  campus. 

According  to  the  Times  arti- 
cle,President  James  F.  Hall 
announced  that  the  college 
would  receive  SIS  million  for  a 
master  plan  that  would  study 
the  need  for  a  new  technical 


building  and  renovate  labor- 
atories in  existing  buildings. 

Hall  was  quoted  in  the  article 
as  saying,  "I  want  to  say  perso- 
nally and  professionally  how 
happy  I  am,"  and,  "I  leave  this 
as  my  legacy  to  the  campus." 

According  to  the  article  Hall 
also  added  that  the  college  is 
getting  less  funding  than  other 
schools  because  CCCC  is  a  new- 
er campus  and  therefore  needs 
less  renovation. 


College  Sponsors  Women's 
Expo  '87 


by:  Joyce  Chasson 

On  Saturday,  April  4,  women 
from  around  the  Cape  will 
gather  at  CCCC  to  celebrate 
their  achievements  at  Women's 
Expo  '87. 

The  exposition,  sponsored  by 
the  college  and  Cape  Cod 
Women's  organization,  will 
spotlight  the  talents,  accom- 
plishments and  resources  avail- 
able to  Cape  Cod  women. 

The  day-long  celebration  is 
filled  with  workshops,  panel 
discussion,  and  demonstrations 
of  interest  to  women  in  all 
walks  of  life.  Exhibits  pre- 
sented by  women  in  business, 
health,  social  services,  and  the 
arts  will  be  on  display  through- 
out the  campus.  Keynote  speak- 
er, Dr.  Joan  Borysenko,  a  noted 
psychologist  and  professor  at 
Harvard  Medical  School,  will 
set  the  tone  of  the  day  with  her 
topic,  "The  Balanced  Woman  — 
Minding  The  Body,  Mending 
The  Mind." 

Dot  Burrill,  part-time  profes- 
sor and  grant  coordinator  for 
re-entry  students,  has  been  a 
driving  force  behind  Women's 


Expo  '87.  "Working  on  Expo," 
she  said,  "has  given  me  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  joy."  According 
to  Burrill,  this  year's  theme 
"The  Balanced  Woman  — 
Career,  Health,  Fitness  and 
Family"  actually  means  manag- 
ing multiple  roles. 

The  day's  program  pertains  to 
all  women  (men  are  also  wel- 
come) because  juggling  jobs, 
studies,  family  and  health  are 
issues  every  woman  experi- 
ences in  today's  society.  "I  see  it 
with  my  re-entry  students  all 
the  time,"  she  said. 

The  concept  for  Expo  origin- 
ated two  years  ago  when  mem- 
bers of  the  Cape  Cod  Women's 
Organization  approached  the 
college  with  the  idea  as  a  way  to 
raise  money  for  scholarships 
for  local  women. 

Expo  '86,  the  first  of  its  kind 
on  the  Cape,  drew  over  300  par- 
ticipants to  the  campus  and  net- 
ted $2,000  for  the  scholarship 
fund. 

Burrill  has  been  working 
closely  with  college  personnel 
(Gretchen  Farnum,  Del  Wills, 


Jean  Souther  and  Helen 
Goolishian  to  recognize  a  few) 
and  organization  members  to 
fine-tune  this  year's  expanded 
program.  Her  students  will  act 
as  hostesses  on  the  day  of  the 
event 

In  addition  to  approximately 
75  exhibits,  11  workshops  will 
be  offered,  including  such 
topics  as:  Is  There  Ever  Enough 
Time?  (roles  and  stress); 
Parenting.. .The  Continuing 
Career;  The  ABC's  of  Career 
Change;  and  Fitness  and  the  Fit 
(diet  and  exercise). 

A  fashion  show,  door  prizes, 
dinner  buffet  and  musicale  by 
the  Janus  Players  are  also  a 
part  of  the  celebration. 

Pre-registration  by  March  31 
will  cost  $20.  Registration  at  the 
door  is  $25.  Cost  to  pre- 
registered  students  (I.D  re- 
quired) is  $10.  For  registration 
information  or  program  details, 
call  Dot  Burrill,  Co-Chair- 
woman of  Women's  Expo  '87, 
362-2131,  ext  322 


Health  Care 

The  Massachusetts  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health's  Re- 
cruitment Plus  Project  is  hold- 
ing a  meeting  on  Cape  Cod  Com- 
munity College  Campus  on 
March  10  from  5  to  6  P.M.  This 
meeting  is  designed  to  offer  stu- 
dents as  well  as  the  entire  Cape 
Cod  community  part-time  em- 
ployment as  home  health  care 
aides,  guiding  and  comforting 
handicapped  children  in  the 
youngsters'  home. 

The  Recruitment  Plus  Project 
is  a  special  two-year  federally 
funded  effort  which  does  more 
than  recruit  home  health  care 
aides.  It  also  brings  potential 
foster  and  adoptive  families 
wishing  to  care  for  medically  in- 
volved/multiply handicapped 
children  together  with  these 
children. 


WW^a 


The  Cape's  Alternative 

Cape  Cod  Community  College 

W.  Barnstable,  MA  02668 


There  will  be  a  bake  sale 
sponsored  by  the  Re-Entry  Club 
on  Friday,  March  13  from  10  AM 
to  2  P.M.  in  the  cafeteria.  Pro- 
ceeds wilt  be  used  for  a  scho- 
larship fund  available  to  re- 


entry students  continuing  on  to 
a  four-year  college.  Donations 
of  baked  goods  will  be  grateful- 
ly accepted  at  the  cafeteria  at 
9:30  A.M.  For  more  information 
call  Jan  Martin  at  945-1720. 


Yarborough  Joins 
ADC  Staff 


by:  Joyce  Chasson 

Moving  into  a  new  home  is  no 
easy  task.  But  having  college 
administrators  lend  a  hand  cer- 
tainly helps.  And  that  warm  ges- 
ture, Thelma  Yarborough  re- 
calls, was  a  wonderful  way  to 
welcome  her  as  Academic  De- 
velopment Center's  new  coordi- 
nator of  communication  skills. 

Yarborough  comes  to  the 
Cape  from  Mt  Vernon,  Georgia, 
where  she  was  associate  direc- 
tor of  criminal  education  at 
Brewton-Parker  College.  She 
coordinated  the  college's  prog- 
ram in  general  studies  within 
the  state's  eight  prisons,  giving 
inmates  the  opportunity  to  earn 
an  Associate's  degree  in  Art 

I  asked  Yarborough  what 
brought  her  from  Georgia  to 
Cape  Cod,  (I  hoped  our  adminis- 
trators had  not  lured  her  here 
with  the  promise  of  a  balmy, 
snow-free  climate!)  Her  re- 
sponse was  frank.  The  job  at 
Brewton-Parker  required  con- 
stant night  travel  between  pris- 
ons on  rural  country  roads.  "It 
was,"  she  said,  "life  threaten- 
ing." Her  new  position  at  CCCC 
enables  her  to  return  to  de- 
velopmental education. 


Yarborough's  employment 
and  educational  backgrounds 
are  extensive.  She  has  worked 
as  a  researcher  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Wisconson's  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Minorities  and  Dis- 
advantaged and  as  a  reading 
specialist  at  Prince  Cove  Com- 
munity College.  In  addition  to  a 
Master's  degree  from  Memphis 
State,  she  holds  both  Doctorate 
and  Master's  degrees  from  the 
University  of  Maryland. 

As  coordinator  at  ADC,  Yar- 
borough is  responsible  for 
basic  skills  classes  in  language, 
grammar,  reading  and  vocabul- 
ary. One  of  her  goals  is  to  focus 
on  the  "course  content"  of  these 
classes,  which  she  explained, 
"sharpen  a  student's  study 
skills"  and  "help  a  student 
learn  how  to  learn."  Improving 
the  effectiveness  and  volume  of 
software  available  at  the  center 
as  teaching  tools  is  also  impor- 
tant to  Yarborough. 

With  her  student-centered 
approach  and  down  to  earth 
philosophy,  Thelma  Yarbor- 
ough should  feel  right  at  home 
at  the  ADC. 


College  Exhausts  Funds 
For  Snow  Removal 


by:  Sarah  Waechter 

Recently  the  College  has  ex- 
perienced unexpected  costs  be- 
cause of  two  major  snowstorms. 
These  costs  are  a  result  of  the 
breakdowns  of  the  compute- 
rized heating  system  and  snow 
removal. 

The  original  snow  removal 
budget  of  $10,000  was  based  on 
past  records.  The  college  will 
need  at  least  $6,000  more, 
according  to  a  recent  press  re- 
lease, before  the  spring  season. 


Already  the  College  spent 
$33,000  on  snow  removal  and  re- 
pairs for  the  computerized 
heating  system. 

The  College  has  requested 
$27,000  to  help  with  the  extra 
cost  otherwise  the  College  will 
be  forced  to  eliminate  all 
purchases  of  educational  sup- 
plies and  equipment 

It  has  not  yet  been  deter- 
mined if  the  College  will  re- 
ceive these  funds. 
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Dean  Sullivan  at  the  Harambee 


Fred  Astaire  and  Ginger  Rogers 


Scratch  Band  Jams 


Two  Satisfied  Customers 


A  Candid  Portrait 


Customers  Enjoy  African  Cooking 
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Student  Profile 
Anne  Hallett 


by:  Anne  Harmon 

Anne  Hallett  is  a  re-entry  stu- 
dent in  the  over  thirty  crowd. 
She  lives  in  Marstons  Mills  with 
her  eleven-year-old  daughter, 
Molly,  whom  she  was  helping  to 
get  ready  for  school.  Her  two- 
year-old  niece  was  clamoring 
for  her  picture  to  be  taken  also. 
On  the  wall  were  posters  of  jet 
and  fighter  squadrons.  When 
asked  about  these,  Anne 
laughed  and  said,  "This  is  my 
hobby.  I  like  to  go  to  air  shows 
and  to  Otis  to  watch  incoming 
and  outgoing  flights.  There  is  so 
much  power  and  beauty  in  the 
planes  and  what  they  do." 

This  semester  at  CCCC  she  is 
the  co-editor  of  Sea  Change,  in 
which  she  has  published  sever- 
al poems.  She  is  out-going  presi- 
dent of  the  Junto  Club,  and  has 
just  helped  form  a  new  poetry 
club  with  Dennis  Martins  as 
faculty  advisor. 

"The  real  attraction  of 
CCCC,"  said  Anne,  "is  that  it  can 
be  anything  you  want  to  make  it 
Students  are  here  for  many 
different  reasons;  some  are 
business  oriented,  others  are 
here  for  one  year  and  then 
transfer  to  four-year  schools. 


"What  I  did,  was  come  back 
and  take  one  or  two  courses  at  a 
time,  and  then  get  very  involved 
in  the  cultural  and  creative 
aspects  of  the  college.  There  is 
so  much  offered  here  if  you 
make  the  effort  to  take  advan- 
tage of  it. 

First  I  took  an  English  Litera- 
ture class  with  Barry  McPhee, 
and  I  loved  it  There  were  sever- 
al other  re-entry  students  in  the 
class,  and  Professor  McPhee 
made  it  so  comfortable  for  us  to 
start  exploring  and  asking  ques- 
tions. Many  of  the  professors 
I've  met  here  at  CCCC,  through 
their  own  initiative  offer  their 
students  activities  beyond  the 
classroom;  such  as  trips  off 
Cape  to  the  theater  or  to  poetry 
readings. 

"Some  colleges  are  phasing 
out  many  of  the  Humanities  be- 
cause the  study  of  them  dosen't 
help  you  get  a  job;  it  just  en- 
riches your  life." 

Anne  is  a  candidate  for  the 
Ada  Comstock  Scholars  Prog- 
ram at  Smith  College  for  the  fall 
of  '87.  She  intends  to  study  and 
examine  the  connections  be- 
tween poetry  and  philosophy. 


Faculty  Profile : 
George  Hoar 


by:  Joseph  Kozlowski 

The  owl:  primarily  thought  of 
as  a  bird  of  prey  but  respected 
within  its  community:  always 
has  status  of  wisdom  and  excep- 
tional intellectual  capacity 
attributed  to  it.  The  owl  per- 
ched in  the  window,  like  a  sym- 
bol of  the  resident,  is  one  of  the 
first  things  one  notices  upon  en- 
tering the  office  of  Professor 
George  Hoar.  Within  the  set- 
ting, the  owl  looming  over  a  dim 
room  with  scattered  ledgers 
and  scrolls  of  knowledge.  Hoar 
resides  with  these  attributes 
and  many  more  in  his  character. 
Hoar,  a  resident  of  Chatham, 
has  been  teaching  full-time 
here  since  1966.  According  to 
Professor  Babner,  Hoar  is  "one 
of  the  elite  inner  circle  of  ex- 
ceptional instructors." 

Before  teaching  at  CCCC  he 
taught  six  years  at  Tufts  and  two 
years  at  Syracuse  University. 
Because  of  quarreling  among 
superiors  at  a  previous  school 
he  decided  to  check  out  the  new 
community  college  on  Cape 
Cod.  In  1965  he  became  ill,  and 
in  the  midst  of  an  exceptionally 
quick  recovery,  was  invited  to 
teach  part-time  here.  He  has 
been  here  ever  since. 

Even  though  he  feels  the  stan- 
dard of  literacy  in  America  is 
down  from  where  it  was  in  1960, 
Hoar  feels  that  this  has  not  so 
much  to  do  with  the  students' 
intelligence  as  it  has  to  do  with 
how  well  they  were  trained  in 
primary  and  secondary  schools. 
This  does  bother  him.  He  also 
feels  "once  students  acquire 
good  study  skills,  they  will  do 
good  to  excellent  work."  When 
asked  about  the  quality  of  stu- 
dents here  as  compared  to  those 
in  other  higher  education  in- 
stitutions he  remarked  that  "we 
have  a  cross  section  of  the  popu- 
lation...my  demands  are  the 
same  as  I  would  make  at  Wil- 
liams, Tufts,  Michigan,  etc..." 

"People  are  what  make  his- 
tory interesting"  according  to 
Hoar.  In  studying  history,  stu- 
dents find  out  "how  individuals 
have  fit  into  the  broader  picture 
in  the  past  (and  can  fit  in  during 
our  times),"  explains  Hoar. 
"History  directs  itself  towards 


teaching  voters,  politicians  and 
leaders  so  all  can  gain  helpful 
knowledge  and  understanding 
in  case  one  finds  oneself  in  a 
situation  which  requires  one  to 
make  leadership  decisions." 

In  a  time  when  many  hold  the 
view  that  this  country  is  philo- 
sophically and  ethically  bank- 
rupt, Hoar  has  a  refreshing 
view,  "This  country  is  in  revolu- 
tion, it  has  been  from  its  begin- 
ning and  is  continuing  right 
through  the  civil  rights 
movement. Although  we  have 
raped  a  great  continent  there  is 
now  a  great  environmental 
movement  in  progress."  Hoar 
feels  we  are  making  great 
strides  as  a  country  nationally 
and  individually.  "We  (in  this 
area  at  least)  have  something 
called  'New  England  Conscien- 
ce' which  promotes  feeling  to- 
ward our  fellow  man."  This  in 
turn  gives  us  a  better  view  of 
who  we  are.  Many  people  today 
feel  it  would  be  a  good  set  up 
other  countries  in  replica  of  our 
own  USA.  "That  won't  work  be- 
cause our  country  is  based  on 
revolution.  History  makes  a 
people  what  they  have  be- 


come," and  others  are  not  based 
on  the  same  history  as  the  USA. 
On  the  lighter  side  of  the  com- 
munity, Hoar  feels  the  arts 
programs  here  at  the  college 
are  great  fun  and  prosperous. 
"You  have  to  remember  stu- 
dents (and  faculty)  are  busy 
people.  We  have  a  good  amount 
(of  turn  out)  compared  to  Tufts 
or  Syracuse."  Hoar  himself  is 
the  "Lord  of  the  Manor"  in  the 
Madrigal  Dinner  which  occurs 
every  two  years.  Other  activities 
he  enjoys  are  traveling  with  his 
wife,  studying  Egyptology, 
gardening  and  breeding  Scot- 
ties. 


'History  makes  people 


what  they've  become. 


—  Prof.  George  Hoar 


Conservatory  Paintings 


Literacy  Program  Started 


The  Cape  Cod  Conservatory  of 
Music  and  Arts  will  present  an 
exhibition  of  abstract,  paintings 
based  on  nature  and  emotions  by 
Betty  Carroll  Fuller  of  WestFal- 
mouth.  This  exhibit  may  be 
viewed  February  27  through 
March  26  during  Conservatory 
hours  which  are  9  A.M  to  5  P.M. 
An  opening  reception  will  take 
place  Sunday,  March  8,  from  3  to 
5  P.M.  Admission  is  tree. 

After  graduating  from  the 
University  of  Maryland  in  1971 
with  a  Bachelor's  in  fine  arts, 
Betty  Fuller  attended  graduate 
school  at  both  the  University  of 
Maryland  and  Bowie  State  Col- 
lege. She  taught  art  for  two  tears 
in  a  Washington,  D.C.  area 
school 

Ms.  Fuller  moved  to  Cape  Cod 
in  1977  and  has  been  showing 
her  works  at  the  Endeavour 
House  Gallery  and  Handworks 
in  Woods  Hole,  and  The  Fal- 
mouth Artists'  Guild  in  Fal- 
mouth, the  Nicklodeon  in 
Hatchville  and  the  Bourne  Art 
Association.  Recently  she  has 
had  a  one-person  show  at 


Boyleston  Hall,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. Also,  her  recent  shows 
include  a  one-person  show  at 
the  Salon  des  Artists,  Hotel 
Meriden,  Boston,  the  Province- 
town  Art  Association  Members 
Show,  the  Falmouth  Artists' 
Guild  Abstract  Show  and  Woods 
Hole  Handworks. 

Continuing  her  interets  in 
teaching,  Ms.  Fuller  has  taught 
a  course  in  life  drawing  at  the 
Cape  Cod  Conservatory  and  has 
given  classes  at  the  Falmouth 
Artists'  Guild.  She  is  a  member 
of  the  Provincetown  Art  Asso- 
ciation. 

Ms.  Fuller  works  primarily  in 
mixed  media.  Among  her  recent 
works  are  numerous  series  and 
triptychs,  such  as  Sea  and  Muse 
I.II  and  III.  Evolution  1,11  HI 
done  in  watercolor,  primacolor 
and  pastel,  which  was  influ- 
enced by  her  stay  in  Greece. 


Cape  Cod  Community  College 
is  starting  a  literacy  program 
offering  free  courses  in  basic 
reading,  writing  and  speaking 
skills  at  three  off-campus  loca- 
tions beginning  in  early  March. 
They  are  designed  individually 
for  those  who  can  benefit  from 
better  communication  skills  on 
the  job  and  in  social  situations. 

Classes  will  meet  from  7  to  9 
P.M.  for  14  weeks  with  one 
teacher  for  every  three  stu- 
dents. Classes  in  Cotuit  at  St. 
Jude's  C.C.D.  Building  on  Route 
28  will  be  Sundays  and  Wednes- 
days. The  Hyannis  group  will 
meet  in  the  Red  Cross  facility  at 
286  South  Street  Tuesdays  and 
Thursdays.  Others  can  meet  in 
the  West  Yarmouth  Library 
Tuesdays  and  Thursdays. 

To  register,  phone  the  college 
at  362-2131,  extension  386. 


Cape  Cod  Symphony 


A  multi-arts  presentation  by 
the  Cape  Cod  Symphony  with 
Royston  Nash  conducting,  and 
photographic  choreographer 
James  Westwater,  will  be  per- 
formed to  the  music  of  Aaron 
Copeland. 

The  pieces  are  photographed 
and  visually  composed  by  West- 
water,  utilizing  six  projectors 
and  three  large  screens  sus- 
pended above  the  orchestra. 
The  experience,  as  reported  by 
the  Nashville  Banner  is  "a  spec- 
tacular celebration  of  America 
in  pictures  and  musin...  Westwa- 
ter is  surely  a  poet  who  uses  his 
camera  for  a  pen." 

Westwater's  "Appalachian 
Suite"  highlights  the  elements 
of  pioneer  heritage  and  the 
beauty  of  the  Appalachian 
Highlands.  His  "Western 
Suite,"  with  music  from  Cope- 
land's  "Billy  the  Kid,"  shows 
the  rugged  beauty  of  the  West 
and  a  portrayal  of  the  American 
Cowboy. 

The  two  Westwater  works  will 
be  given  their  New  England 


premieres  at  the  Cape  Cod  Sym- 
phony's concerts. 

Performances  will  be  held  at 
the  Sandwich  High  School  au- 
ditorium on  Friday,  March  20,  at 
3  P.M.,  Saturday,  March  21,  at  8 
P.M.  and  Sunday,  March  22,  at  3 
P.M. 

Tickets  at  $12  adults  and  $6 
students  are  available  at  all 
Puritan  Clothing  Stores  and  at 
The  Daniel  Webster  Inn,  Sand- 
wich. Tickets  are  also  available 
by  mail  from  the  Cape  Cod  Sym- 
phony, 1550  South  County  Road, 
Osterville,  02665.  The  Sym- 
phony phone  is  428-3577. 

The  event  is  funded  in  part  by 
the  Massachusetts  Council  on 
the  Arts  and  Humanities. 


Comics 
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Student  Survey 


by:  Tara  Broadhurst 


In  light  of  the  recent  AIDS  epidemic,  and  talks  by 
the  major  networks  of  advertising  condoms  on  TV, 
do  yon  believe  this  type  of  advertising  is  a  wise 
decision? 


James  Kidner,  21,  Sandwich 

Well,  I  love  to  exchange  those 
bodily  fluids,  but  I  believe 
while  chasing  wild  bunnies 
through  the  woods,  one  should 
have  protection.  If  advertising 
condoms  on  TV  will  make  the 
public  more  aware  of  the  pre- 
cautionary measures  available, 
I'm  all  for  it! 


Thomas  Bresette,  20,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

I  don't  think  they  should  be- 
cause I  feel  the  younger  chil- 
dren shouldn't  be  exposed  to 
such  controversial  issues 
through  the  media.  I  have  three 
younger  brothers  and  sisters 
and  I  wouldn't  want  them  to  see 
such  ads  on  TV. 

John  Bresette,  22,  Washington, 
D.C. 

I  think  they  should  because  it 
would  reduce  sexually  trans- 
mitted diseases  that  are  preva- 
lent in  today's  society.  I  also 
think  they  should  be  available 
through  the  school. 


Molly  Gallagher,  20,  West  Yar- 
mouth 

Yes.  Condoms  will  reduce  the 
risk  of  various  sexually  trans- 
mitted diseases — mainly  AIDS. 


Julie  Police,  19,  Hyannis 

Yes,  I  feel  by  advertising  con- 
doms on  the  television,  it  will 
make  the  public  more  aware  of 
things  out  there  to  prevent  sex- 
ually transmitted  diseases. 


Cathi  MacNeil,  35,  Plymouth 

Yes.  I  do  believe  it  is  a  good 
idea  in  light  of  the  fact  that  the 
reason  behind  the  advertising 
is  the  prevention  of  AIDS. 
Advertising  for  these  devices  is 
mearly  condoning  the  prom- 
iscuity of  the  80's.  Perhaps  what 
we  need  to  do  to  stop  the 
epidemic  is  a  little  more  self  re- 
spect and  a  little  more  respect 
in  other  people. 


Joanne  Ballam,  19,  Harwich 

Yes,  I  believe  having  condom 
commercials  will  help  prevent 
AIDS  in  the  future.  It  will  make 
the  public  more  aware  of  ways 
to  prevent  AIDS. 


Christine,  29,  Onset 

Absolutely.  Television  de- 
picts sexual  activity.  So,  in  light 
of  the  AIDS  epidemic  they 
should  make  people  aware  of 
the  necessity  of  precautionary 
measures 


Ed  Cronin,  19,  Sandwich 

No.  There  is  no  need  at  the 
present  time  to  advertise  con- 
dom use;  people  are  fully  aware 
that  they  could  use  or  purchase 
them  at  any  time.  Thus,  it  would 
be  promoting  unnecessary  sex- 
ual activity.  Furthermore,  there 
are  too  many  families  that 
would  prefer  not  to  see  such  a 
disgraceful  issue  discussed 
during  family  TV  shows. 

Gerardo  Alicea,  20,  Southbridge 

I  think  they  should  be  adver- 
tised through  the  media.  It  is 
also  time  to  put  the  moral  issue 
aside  because  people  are  dying 
from  this  disease.  It  is  some- 
thing that  shouldn't  be  neg- 
lected. It  is  our  duty  as  mature, 
responsible  adults  to  educate 
the  younger  generation. 


Yvonne  Grabav,  20,  Falmouth 

It  will  probably  be  a  very  good 
idea,  because  it  will  become 
more  accessible  to  the  general 
public.  It  will  make  those  who 
are  sexually  active  more  aware 
that  they  shouldn't  be  passing 
bodily  fluids  without  some  pro- 
tection. 


Brenda  Stafford,  23,  West  Yar- 
mouth 

It  is  a  good  idea,  but  it  should 
be  advertised  at  certain  times 
of  the  day,  not  after  school  is 
over. 


Ruth  Moore,  24,  Hyannis 

I  hate  the  fact  that  they  have 
to  go  this  far,  but  I  guess  there's 
no  other  choice. 


Professor  Roupen  Baker, 
Hyannis 

AIDS  or  any  other  disease  is 
not  going  to  prevent  people 
from  having  sex.  The  condom 
seems  to  be  the  best  protective 
measure  against  AIDS  at  this 
time.  So  we  should  do  what  we 
can  to  publicize  the  use  of  con- 
doms. 


Timothy  Moroney,  20,  Sandwich 
Yes.  It  wouldn't  bother  me  to 
see  this  sort  of  advertising  on 
TV  if  it  will  help  in  the  preven- 
tion of  AIDS. 
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Editorials 


Bobby  And  Cindy  Never  Got  Torched    Letters 
Mike  Never  Slept  With  Alice 


by:  Penny  Marinello 

A  few  week  ago,  1  unplugged 
my  television  set  with  the  inten- 
tions of  keeping  it  in  an  unused 
state  permanently.  I  was  grate- 
ful for  the  rest  and  reprieve 
from  M.T.V.,  however  my  chil- 
dren were  not  pleased.  Their 
T.V.  time  was  limited  to  one 
hour  a  day  anyways,  so  I  didn't 
think  they  would  miss  it  all  that 
much.  I  was  wrong.  I  found  them 
doing  things  like  cleaning  their 
rooms  without  being  asked,  in 
hopes  that  I  would  change  my 
mind  about  the  new  T.V,  ruling 
in  our  house.  Well,  I  gave  in.  I 
decided  that  if  it  was  all  that 
important  to  my  children, 
maybe  I  should  put  a  little  effort 
into  seeing  what  "good"  the  T.V. 
might  offer. 

I  plugged  the  set  back  in  and 
sat  down  to  see  if  I  could  find 
something  worth  while  to 
watch.  The  sit-coms  didn't  hold 
my  interest.  Every  one  of  them 
seemed  to  have  a  wise  mouthed 
kid  who  could  come  up  with  in- 
credibly witty  sayings  faster 
than  any  adult  comedian  I've 
ever  seen.  Click.  The  movie  of 
the  week  proved  interesting  for 
about  five  minutes.  At  least 
three  different  couples  hit  the 
mattress  with  a  mate  who  was 
not  their  own.  A  flame  thrower 


destroyed  a  gangof  delinquents 
and  a  few  innocent  bystanders 
to  boot.  No,  this  wasn't  my  style 
either.  Click. 

I  stopped  next  on  a  show 
which  would  surely  give  me  a 
laugh  if  nothing  else.  A  panel  of 
experts  on  raising  non-secular 
children  properly,  hosted  a 
popular  religious  program. 
Their  main  topic  of  discussion 
was  on  sex  education  in  the 
school  system  One  of  the  spe- 
cialists on  the  panel  brilliantly 
deduced  that  all  pro  abortion 
advocates  were  only  so  because 
they  were  already  born.  This 
same  gentlemen  stated  that  it's 
the  same  people  who  are  pro- 
choice  that  believe  that  sex 
education  is  a  must  in  schools  to 
prevent  the  AIDS  epidemic 
from  spreading  any  further.  I 
got  the  feeling  that  this  guy 
thought  the  AIDS  epidemic  was 
all  a  myth  or  some  overly  publi- 
cized media  hype.  Click. 

Maybe  the  pay  stations  could 
offer  me  something  else  that 
wouldn't  insult  either  my  digni- 
ty or  intelligence.  I  followed  a 
movie  on  HBO  for  long  enough 
to  know  what  was  going  on.  An 
American  child,  visiting  a  fore- 
ign country  with  his  dignitary 
father,  uncovered  a  cloak  and 


dagger  plot  that  would  prove 
devastating  to  the  world  unless 
he  and  his  renegade  friends  did 
something  to  stop  it.  These  kids 
put  Sherlock  Holmes  to  shame 
with  their  prowess  in  deducing 
the  guilty  parties'  motives. 
Click. 

The  Donna  Reed  Show  and 
Mr.  Ed  might  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  hold  my  parents'  atten- 
tion way  back  when,  but  my 
mind  did  not  stay  occupied  with 
the  talking  horse  or  the  oh-too- 
perfect  mother.  My  dad  was 
great,  but  he  wasn't  Hugh 
Beaumont.  Then  again,  I  wasn't 
the  Beaver. 

My  television  set  remains 
plugged  in  these  days.  My  chil- 
dren are  still  restricted  to  one 
hour  a  day  which  they  reserve 
for  the  likes  of  the  Brady  Bunch 
and  a  children's  game  show  in 
which  the  winners  must  go 
through  an  obstacle  course  of 
slime  and  whipped  cream  and 
various  other  disgusting  matter 
to  win  prizes  like  VCR's  and 
dirtbikes.  I  still  believe  the 
most  commendable  themes  to 
be  found  are  in  books.  I  guess 
television  and  I  will  remain 
permanent  adversaries.  Click 
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But  I  Just  Went  To  The  Bathroom" 


by:  Anthony  Hennessey 

Picture  this  please.  Your  first 
day  at  college.  The  letter  the 
school  administrators  sent  you 
a  month  back  informs  you  to  re- 
port at  a  certain  time  to  a  cer- 
tain  building.  You  arrive 
promptly.  The  excitement  of 
worldly  knowledge  filling  the 
void  between  your  ears  has  you 
in  a  tizzy.  A  nurse  approaches 
you  with  a  small  glass  beaker 
and  points  toward  the  bath- 
room. You  suddenly  feel  very 
nervous  and  try  to  remember 
when  was  the  last  time  you  had 
a  drink  or  smoked  marijuana.  If 
you  flunk,  your  right  to  educate 
yourself  will  be  dashed  against 
the  cement.  Beads  of  shimmer- 
ing sweat  form  of  your  forehead 
as  the  woman  in  white  sticks  a 
sliver  of  litmus  paper  into  your 
sample.  Could  this  happen  in 
the  country  or  even  in  this  very 
school?  If  some  certain  Hitler 
youth  gets  their  way  you  could 
be  facing  this  same  dillema. 

Gerald  Leinwand.  a  project 
director  of  CCCC,  recently 
wrote  an  article  in  the  Cape  Cod 
Times  (February  15)  supporting 
random  drug  testing  in  in- 
termediate and  high  school 
levels.  He  states  in  his  article 
"such  screening  is  neither  pro- 
hibitive in  cost,  nor  diffucult  to 
administer,  nor  an  unreason- 
able invasion  of  privacy."  Then 
what  is  reasonable  Mr.  Lein- 
wand? Maybe  a  cavity  search 
and  blood  test  as  students  ar- 
rive at  school? 

Mr.  Leinwand  also  compares 
random  drug  testing  to  past  ex- 
periences with  screening  for 
tuberculosis,  small  pox  and 
polio.  "There  is  a  competence 
among  teachers  and  adminis- 
trators to  mount  a  parrallel 
effort  to  detect  and  curb  drug 
abuse."  Right,  as  if  students  and 


teachers  wanted  to  get  polio, 
small  pox  and  TB. 

Mr.  Leinwand  also  notices 
that  schools  do  not  teach 
enough  drug  education  in  our 
schools.  "But  schools  have 
already  assumed  the  responsi- 
bility for  driver  education,  sex 
education..."  Drug  education?! 
Ever  since  Nancy  and  Ron  took 
up  the  battle  cry  against  drugs  I 
cannot  watch  TV  for  more  than 
15  minutes  without  seeing  a 
public  service  announcement 
featuring  some  well-known 
actor  or  sports  figure  preaching 
against  the  use  of  illicit  drugs. 
Even  the  shows  themselves 
advise  against  drug  use  (Grow- 
ing Pains,  Cosby  Show,  even 
MTV).  So  let's  waste  some  more 
tax  dollars  on  another  "Reefer 
Madness"  movie  on  a  problem 
that  should  be  taught  at  home 
by  parents  as  well  as  teachers. 
Also,  if  we  are  spending  so 
much  money  on  sex  education, 
why  is  America  first  in  teenage 
pregnancy  rates  around  the 
world  (150  out  of  every  1000 
teenage  girls  become  pregnant 
each  year,  500,000  girls  actually 
became  mothers,  and  the  U.S. 
has  one  of  the  highest  infant 
mortality  rates  in  the  world 
according  to  a  Newsweek  arti- 
cle published  February  16, 
1987)?  Yup,  we  can  teach  them 
how  to  drive,  but  we  cannot 
teach  them  how  to  have  and  not 
have  children. 

Finally  Leinwand  states 
"Identifying  drug  abusers 
through  a  program  of  medical 
testing  can  help  the  schools 
zero  in  precisely  on  those  stu- 
dents who  are  most  in  need  of 
help."  Also  he  says,  "peer  press- 
ures among  youth  can  be  built 
so  as  to  make  drug  abuse  un- 
acceptable social  behavior." 


What!?  "Zero  in  precisely"  and 
"unacceptable  social  behavior" 
sounds  like  something  out  of 
"How  to  Be  a  Good  Nazi"  or 
George  Orwell's  "1984." 

Listen,  people  that  have  jobs 
that  demand  their  skills  in 
order  or  avoid  loss  of  human 
life  should  be  tested  for  drugs. 
The  President,  for  one,  leaps  to 
mind.  Other  than  that  we  Amer- 
icans have  the  right  to  choose 
our  destiny  in  life.  That  is  why 
our  forefathers  wrote  that  damn 
Constitution  and  all  the  Amend- 
ments. If  our  leaders  take  away 
that  right  to  choose  then  we 
might  as  well  flush  the  Constitu- 
tion  down  the  commode. 
Another  thing  Mr.  Leinwand  if 
Ron  and  Nancy  were  not  so  wor- 
ried about  the  drug  problem, 
like  you  are,  maybe  they  would 
not  be  up  shit's  creek  without  a 
paddle! 

Editors' 
Note 

Our  apologies  to  Anthony 
Hennessey.  His  article  "Night- 
mare on  Pavement"  or  "We 
Park  Anywhere  Man"  was 
erroneously  given  the  by-line  of 
Stephen  Kantarowski.  He  did 
not  write  the  article,  and  we 
apologize  to  Mr.  Kantarowski 
also. 

Our  apologies  to  Danielle 
DaBona,  CCCC  student  trustee 
member.  Danielle  submitted  an 
article  that  was  misplaced  and 
subsequently  not  printed  in  the 
February  27  issue.  We  regret 
this  mishap  and  eagerly  await 
and  submissions  Ms.  DeBona 
may  have  for  us. 


To  The  Editor: 

Young  college  students, 
noticing  more  and  more  "older" 
women  on  campus,  may  wonder 
why  there  is  an  increase  of 
mothers  at  the  college. 

Everyone  knows  that  the  com- 
puter was  conceived  by  pre- 
adolescent  siblings  as  a  way  to 
get  even  with  their  mothers  for 
unfair  distribution  of  house- 
hold chores. 

Computers  evolved  from  a 
game  into  a  plot  against  us,  com- 
plete with  its  own  secret  lan- 
guage. We  "moms"  unwittingly 
bought  this  game  for  our  chil- 
dren as  presents. 

We  then  smiled  at  our  kids 
concern  over  their  rabbit 
"Floppy,"  mused  at  their  in- 
terest in  "apples,"  "chips,"  and 
"menus".  We  were  unaware  of 
that  their  plan  was  to  take  over 
control  of  our  homes  by  insert- 
ing computers  as  their  primary 
caretakers  and  decision  mak- 
ers. With  the  sole  ability  to 
program  the  PC,  they  would 
ultimately  become  the  parent 
This  private  family  problem 
then  developed  into  a  national 
conspiracy  as  school  systems, 
big  business,  and  even  adult 
males  took  their  side. 

Readers  of  the  Mainshe-?t  be 
forwarned!  The  Mothe.**  of 
America  are  fighting  back.  We 
now  understand  the  signifi- 
cance of  computers  in  our  lives 
and  are  unwilling  to  pray  for 
power  failure. 

Instead,  we  are  heading  back 
to  college.  We  will  become  com- 
puter literate  and  computer 
friendly.  And  we  will  regain  our 
rightful  places  as  head  of  our 
homes.  We  will  write  the  prog- 
rams ourselves,  determine  the 
main  menu,  and  if  our  kids  want 
to  use  our  IBM  AT,  they  will  still 
have  to  shovel  the  driveway. 
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Letters  Policy 
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Reagan  Holds  Students  And      mmP* 
Low  Income  Families  Hostage 
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by:  Randy  Viscio 

The  goals  of  the  Reagan 
Administration  are  becoming 
very  ciear  to  me.  The  more  I 
realize  about  Reagan's  twisted 
mind,  the  more  fearful  I  be- 
come. This  man  has  become 
obsessed  with  nuclear 
weapons,  military  build-up,  and 
destroying  the  American  eco- 
nomy. The  Japanese  own  half  of 
America,  and  Reagan  doesn't 
believe  that  they  are  impover- 
ished people  living  in  this  coun- 
try. Ronald  Reagan  is  becoming 
a  person  who  has  all  the  symp- 
toms of  an  emotionally  dis- 
turbed human  being.  He  lives  in 
a  fantasy  world  and  has  the 
American  people  living  the  fan- 
tasy with  him.  The  American 
economy  is  a  plastic  one  that 
feels  so  good,  but  is  actually 
being  destroyed  by  our  trillion 
dollar  deficit  The  Americans  of 
today  are  typical  of  people  who 
want  to  feel  good  but  don't  want 
to  do  good.  No  one  will  stand  for 
a  tax  increase  because  Ronald 
Reagan  has  us  believing  that 
there  is  no  need  for  one.  The 
people  who  don't  want  to  be 
taxed  are  selfish  and  irres- 
ponsible citizens.  We  elected 
this  president,  who  has  prom- 
ised from  day  one  to  balance  the 
budget,  and  the  budget  is  our 
problem.  Don't  worry  when  the 
president  cuts  housing,  educa- 
tion and  medicare  —  as  long  as 
taxes  stay  put,  your  materialism 
will  thrive  and  grow  until  you 
are  engulfed  in  the  lustful 
apathy  which  you  so  ignore. 
Meanwhile  the  lower  income 
families  can  watch  themselves 
be  taken  hostage  by  the  Reagan 
Administration. 

The  families  in  the  lower  in- 
come bracket  are  the  ones  who 
have  felt  the  brunt  of  Reagono- 
mics  for  the  past  six  years. 
Reagan  will  once  again  cut 
Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment This  means  that  it  will  be 
harder  for  low  income  indi- 
viduals to  get  reasonable  hous- 
ing. Companies  interested  in 


development  projects  will  not 
be  able  to  get  contracts  from  the 
department,  and  loans  will  be- 
come scarce.  The  contracts  and 
loans  will  go  to  the  high  income 
investors,  who  will  no  doubt 
produce  condominium  com- 
plexes (which  of  course  we  need 
more  of).  The  low  income  peo- 
ple will  continue  to  pay  out- 
rageous prices  for  un-livable 
housing.  They  will  not  be  able  to 
gain  higher  income  status  in 
society  because  all  their  money 
goes  to  housing,  meanwhile,  the 
wealthy  investor  reaps  his  pro- 
fits. Their  situation  is  a  circular 
end  in  itself.  They  cannot  get 
loans  because  they  have  no  cre- 
dit They  can't  build  credit  be- 
cause they  can't  save  money. 
They  can't  save  money  because 
their  savings  are  being  reaped 
by  the  housing  economy.  These 
people  are  then  forced  to  vote 
for  representatives  who  will 
keep  taxes  lower.  They  cannot 
afford  high  rent  and  high  taxes. 
Ronald  Reagan  then  comes  on 
T.V.  and  makes  some  statement 
about  there  being  "No  impover- 
ished people  in  America,"  and 
the  high  income  families  sit 
around  the  T.V.  and  proudly 
admit,  "He's  right  we're  not  im- 
poverished." The  rest  of  the 
people  aren't  watching  T.V.  be- 
cause they're  out  on  the  street 
Hasn't  anyone  wondered  why 
there  are  so  many  people  living 
on  the  streets  of  our  country? 
When  did  the  "Street  People" 
start  to  surface  in  this  country? 
I  believe  the  migration  to  the 
streets  started  about  six  years 
ago  when  "Mr.  Wonderful" 
came  to  power.  The  "Reagan 
Revolution"  has  led  the  rest  of 
us  to  view  these  street  people  as 
something  that  they  truly  are 
not..a  burden  to  the  rest  of  soci- 
ety. Americans,  with  the  help  of 
Mr.  Reagan,  like  to  think  of 
these  people  as  bums,  drunks, 
mental  deficients  or  drug 
addicts.  I  come  from  Albany, 
N.Y.  and  we  have  one  of  the 


largest  street  populatons  in  the 
area.  These  people  have  been 
driven  to  the  street  because 
they  simply  cannot  afford  hous- 
ing and  have  no  family  to  help 
them.  These  people  will  not  go 
on  welfare,  because  they  will 
not  take  a  handout  from  the  gov- 
ernment who  put  them  out  on 
the  street  I  know  many  of  these 
people.  They  may  not  be  edu- 
cated and  they  may  not  be  the 
classiest  of  people,  but  they  are 
good,  proud  people  who  resent 
the  way  society  treats  them. 
Their  only  chance  is  to  live  off 
the  street  and  try  to  accumulate 
some  money.  How  long  do  you 
think  we  can  ignore  these  peo- 
ple before  they  grow  sick  of  cold . 
nights  and  decide  that  YOUR 
house  would  be  much  warmer? 
Street  people  are  only  one 
group  of  people  being  held  hos- 
tage in  Reagan's  war  on  the  low- 
er income  class.  President 
Reagan  has  had  his  eye  on  the 
youth  of  America  since  he's 
been  in  office.  Now  he  is  making 
yet  another  move  to  take  the  stu- 
dents hostage. 
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spending.  His  latest  attempts 
would  cut  education  by  4.4  bil- 
lion dollars.  Defense  has  been 
increased  by  7  billion  dollars. 
What  do  these  two  "mistakes" 
have  in  common  and  how  do 
they  relate  to  the  taking  of  hos- 
tages? Let  me  explain. 

The  cuts  in  education  mean 
that  yet  another  million  or  so 
students  won't  get  financial  aid. 
This  will  be  added  to  the  grow- 
ing number  of  students  who 
have  been  cut  off.  Meanwhile 
the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  are  get- 


"Reagaii  is  becoming  a  person  who  has  all  the  symp- 
toms of  an  emotionally  disturbed  human  being." 


If  you're  19  like  I  am,  or  there- 
about.and  your  parents  are  in 
the  high  income  bracket, 
chances  are  you  will  not  be  in 
danger.  Hopefully  your  parents 
will  be  able  to  put  you  through 
school  without  the  need  for  gov- 
ernment aid  (which  you  won't 
get).  Your  main  problems  may 
lie  within  the  danger  of  becom- 
ing apathetic.  Education  is  the 
key  to  the  future  and  many  of 
you  won't  have  a  problem  with 
education,  but  there  are  other 
individuals  who  will  not  be  so 
lucky.  Ronald  Reagan  has  con- 
stantly cut  spending  for  educa- 
tion while  increasing  defense 


ting  those  funds  "stolen"  from 
education.  While  student  aid 
decreases,  G.I.  bills  increase. 
While  federal  scholarships  are 
vanishing,  Armed  Forces  scho- 
larships are  thriving.  Now  if  you 
would  like  to  go  to  college  but 
can't  afford  it,  and  since  you 
can't  get  aid  from  the  gov- 
ernment...simply  join  the 
armed  forces.  Yes,  you  can  now 
get  money  for  education  as  long 
as  you  give  the  army  a  few  good 
years.  What  if  you  don't  want  to 
go?  Doesn't  matter,  if  you  want 
an  education,  you  will  have  to 
go.  Ron  Reagan  understands 
that  you  may  not  want  to  spend 


1, 2  or  3  years  of  your  life  in  the 
service,  but  he  feels  it  will  be 
good  foryou.  Ourglorious  presi- 
dent is  forcing  students  into  the 
service  by  giving  their 
financial  aid  to  the  Armed 
Forces.  Now  I  understand  why 
there  will  never  be  a  draft- 
... we're  all  going  anyway. 

If  you're  a  student  who  will 
not  be  affected  by  the  budget 
cuts,  you  may  wonder  what  all 
the  fuss  is  about.  Why  would 
anyone  be  upset  about  serving 
their  country  in  the  Armed 
Forces  and  getting  an  educa- 
tion at  the  same  time?  The 
thought  of  serving  my  country  in 
the  service  does  not  bother  me. 
The  thought  of  being  forced  into 
it,  because  I  want  an  education, 
enrages  me.  Unfortunately,  it 
appears  that  those  who  are  not 
affected  by  the  budget  will  be 
happy  because  their  precious 
money  will  be  saved.  I  find  it 
sad  that  Rona  Id  Reagan  is  suc- 
ceeding in  making  money  and 
missies  the  main  desire  of  the 
American  people.  He  is  perpe- 
tuating the  situation  of  the  less- 
privileged  while  enlarging  the 
gap  between  the  American  eco- 
nomic classes.  This  man  is 
cleverly  violating  the  laws  of 
the  American  truth  and  free- 
dom of  choice.  Don't  close  your 
eyes  and  turn  your  heads- 
...someone  has  to  turn  the  page. 


Keep  It  Simple 
Each  Day  Has  A  New  Beginning 


by:  Cora  Lee  Neerman 


The  Health  Service  Depart- 
ment at  CCCC  will  be  present- 
ing a  variety  of  speakers  for  the 
benefit  of  students,  personnel 
and  the  general  public. 
March  12  -  ADULT  CHILDREN 
OF  ALCOHOLICS  -  JUDY 
EATON,  GOSNOLD  COUNSEL- 
ING CENTER,  FALMOUTH 

Young  people  who  have 
grown  up  in  an  alcoholic  en- 
vironment may  well  experience 
difficulty  in  their  later  years. 
Recognizing  symptoms  of  the 
ACOA  is  important  to  the  indi- 
vidual as  well  as  the  people  sur- 
rounding him  or  her. 
March  19  -  WOMEN  WHO  LOVE 
TOO  MUCH  -  JEAN  SWAN,  GOS- 
NOLD COUNSELING  CENTER, 
FALMOUTH 


I  am  real  curious  about  this 
lecture  myself.  I  read  the  book 
and  found  it  quite  interesting. 
There  was  a  time  that  the  book 
was  sold  out  everywhere,  so  my 
guess  is  that  many  women  found 
it  very  interesting.  Let's  fill 
those  seats  girls. 
March  26  -  RAPE  -  WHAT  DOES 
HAPPEN  WHEN  ONE  IS 
ASSAULTED?  CINDY  FER- 
NANDES,  RAPE  CRISIS  CEN- 
TER, HYANNIS 

The  issue  of  rape  is  very  im- 
portant The  knowledge  of  what 
to  do  in  the  event  of  an  assault  is 
extremely  important  in  order  to 
go  into  the  courtroom.  A  woman 
has  the  right  to  demand  certain 
treatment  from  the  police,  doc- 
tors, nurses,  court  persons  or 


anyone  else  concerned. 

The  trauma  must  be  addres- 
sed or  it  may  return  over  and 
over  again. 

April  9  -  THE  BURNING  BED 
SYNDROME  -  LYNN  HOOD- 
GLIDDEN,  INDEPENDENCE 
HOUSE,  HYANNIS 

Battered  women  -  no  one  has 
the  right  to  hit  you,  not  your  hus- 
band, not  your  boyfriend.  There 
is  a  way  out  There  is  a  place  to 
go  for  help.  There  is  hope. 

These  lectures  are  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  semester.  It  is 
important  that  the  Health  Ser- 
vice Department  is  supported 
by  attendance.  All  lectures  will 
be  held  on  Thursdays  between 
12:30  and  1  P.M.  in  Lecture  Hall 
A  at  the  Science  Building. 


I  have  been  reading,  listening 
and  watching  all  the  news  about 
AIDS  and  I  feel  that  I,  too, 
would  like  to  speak  out  I  feel 
that  my  body  is  my  body.  I  am 
responsible  for  my  body  when  it 
comes  to  whether  or  not  precau- 
tions should  be  taken  for  pre- 
vention of  Sexually  Transmit- 
ted Diseases  (STD).  Condoms 
are  available  just  about  every- 
where. A  male  or  female  may 
purchase  them.  The  prices  of 
the  many  varieties  are  afford- 
able. There  is  even  feminine  de- 
signed packaging  for  women  to 
carry  in  their  purse. 

Taking  irresponsible  actions 
when  making  the  decision  to 
have  a  sexual  relationship  is 
asking  to  be  in  risk  of  contacting 


AIDS  or  a  multitude  of  other 
STD's.  If  condoms  are  a  way  of 
prevention  then  use  condoms. 
Make  sure  that  your  decision  to 
have  a  sexual  relationship  is  a 
well  thought  out  decision.  Talk 
to  those  who  can  advise  you 
with  counseling  on  STD  preven- 
tion. This  business  that  some- 
one else  should  be  responsible 
for  your  body  is  for  the  birds.  I 
want  to  use  another  word  but... 
YOU  WILL  NEVER  KNOW 
THE  ANSWERS  UNLESS  YOU 
ASK  THE  QUESTIONS 
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Food 


by:  John  Carafoli 


Hot  And  Happy  Sandwich 


Tired  of  scrambling  to  those 
classes  on  an  empty  stomach  ? 
Tired  of  long  nights  studying 
without  a  supper  break?  The 
following  are  a  few  tasty  treats 
that  could  help  you  solve  this 
problem. 

One  of  the  keys  to  cooking  is  to 
make  sure  you  have  the  proper 
ingredients  and  tools  on  hand. 
AH  it  takes  is  a  little  planning 
and  thinking  ahead.  When  you 
think  of  how  much  time  you 
spend  on  other  things  in  your 
life,  like  studying,  partying, 
procrastinating,  "hanging  out" 
or  sleeping,  it  might  be  worth 
considering  making  a  little  ex- 
tra effort  to  take  care  of  your- 
self, rather  than  grabbing  for 
that  piece  of  junk  food  to  fill 
that  empty  cavity  in  your  sto- 
mach . 

Planning  consists  of  looking 
at  these  simple  recipes,  making 
a  small  grocery  list  and  having 
the  staples  on  hand  for  when 
you  want  to  prepare  these  sand- 
wiches; with  a  little  imagina- 
tion you  can  add  your  own  crea- 
tive touch. 

For  example:  take  the  basic 
recipe  for  Pizza  Muffins,  add  a 
topping  of  mushrooms  that  have 
been  sauteed  in  a  little  butter 
and  garlic.  Another  choice  may 
be  a  vegetarian  pizza  topped 
with  small  pieces  of  brocolli 
and  sprinkled  with  you  favorite 
nuts  covered  with  pizza  sauce, 
Mozzarella  cheese  and  oregano. 
Other  cheeses  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  Mozzarella  like 
grated  parmesan,  Swiss  or 
Cheddar.  When  you  accompany 
these  tasty  treats  with  a  fresh 
green  salad  with  a  light  oil  and 


lemon  dressing,  you  have  a  very 
nutritious  and  satisfying  meal. 
The  only  thing  that  limits  you 
from  creating  exciting  "Hot  and 
Happy"  sandwiches  is  your  im- 
agination. 

PIZZA  MUFFINS 
(makes  two) 
You  will  need: 
English  Muffins  or  bread 
butter 
pizza  sauce 
sliced  salami 
sliced  or  grated  Mozzarella 


oregano 

black  olives  cut  in  half 
l.Heat  oven  to  375  degrees. 

2.  Toast  muffin  halves  or 
bread:  then  butter. 

3.  Spread  with  pizza  sauce 
and  put  salami  slice  on  each 
half. 

TUNA  AND  CHEESE  MUFFINS 

(makes  6) 

You  will  need: 

3  English  muffins  or  6  slices  of 

bread 
butter 


1  seven  ounce  can  of  tuna  fish, 

drained 
Vi  cup  mayonnaise 
Vi  teaspoon  salt 
dash  of  pepper 
6  slices  American  cheese 
3  black  olives,  cut  in  half 

4.  Put  slice  or  grated  moz- 
zarella on  top  of  salami. 

5.  Sprinkle  with  oregano. 

6.  Put  half  an  olive  on  top. 

7.  Put  in  baking  pan  or  cookie 
sheet,  bake  until  cheese  melts, 
about  five  minutes. 


1.  Heat  oven  to  375  degrees 

2.  Toast  muffin  halves  or 
bread:  then  butter 

3.  Mix  tuna,  mayonnaise,  salt 
and  pepper  in  bowl. 

4.  Spread  a  large  tablespoon 
of  tuna  mix  on  each  muffin  half. 

5.  Top  with  cheese  slice  and 
olive  half. 

6.  Put  in  baking  pan  or  cookie 
sheet  and  bake  until  cheese  is 
slightly  brown,  about  5  minutes, 
serve  hot 

CHEESE  AND  EGG  SALAD 

MUFFINS 
(makes  four) 
You  will  need: 
English  Muffins  or  four  slices  of 

bread, 
butter 

2  hard  boiled  eggs 
mayonnaise 
'/s  teaspoon  salt 
dash  of  pepper 
4  slices  of  Cheddar  cheese 
2  black  olives,  cut  in  half 

1.  Heat  oven  to  375  degrees. 

2.  Toast  muffin  halves  or 
bread,  then  butter 

3.  Chop  eggs  in  bowl  with  fork. 

4.  Add  mayonnaise,  salt  and 
pepper. 

5.  Spread  big  tablespoon  of 
egg  salad  on  each  muffin  half. 

6.  Top  with  cheese  slice  and 
half  an  olive. 

7.  Put  in  baking  pan  or  cookie 
sheet  and  bake  until  cheese 
melts,  about  5  minutes,  serve 
hot 


new  england  villages,  mc 

664  School  Street.  Pembroke,  Massachusetts  02359 
(6171295-5-!61 

Bi/jn  Elton.  I'M.D..  Executive  Director 

•*»    EARN  $$$  AND  FREE  TUITION    **• 

Human  Service  Job  Opportunities  with  New  England  Village  of  Pembroke,  MA- 
a  nationally  recognized  model  residential  program  for  the  adult  mentally  retarded 
individual.  New  England  Village  offers  competitive  wages  and  comprehensive 
benefits  including: 

*  Tuition  reimbursement  for  Full  and  Part  time  staff 

*  Partial  tuition  reimbursement  for  Relief  positions 

*  Health,  Dental  and  Life  insurance  (FT  positions) 

*  Liberal  paid  holiday  and  vacation  days  (pro-rated  for  PT  positions) 

»  Close  supervision,  on-the-job  training  and  professional  development  opportunities 

*  Referral  Bonuses 

*  Pleasant  work  environment 

Position  openings  for  Part-time  Weekends  $6.00/hr.;  Part-time  Evenings  and/or 
weekends  $5.00/hr.;   Relief  $5.00/hr.;   Full-time  Live-in  $12,000.  plus  free 
room  and  board.  All  positions  supervise  and  instruct  mentally  retarded  adults. 
Preferred  Qualifications:   3unior,  Senior,  or  Graduate  level  and  genuine  interest 
in  Human  Services.  For  further  details  on  positions  and  benefits,  call  Janis  Konetchy, 
Administrative  Assistani  at  293-5*61  or  submit  letter  of  interest  to  New  England 
Village,  Inc.,  664  School  St.,  Pembroke,  MA   02359   Attn:    Personnel  Dept.    AA/EOE 
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Give  a  hoot. 
J_\      Don't  pollute. 

Forest  Service.  U.S.D./V 


Classifieds 


For  Sale  -  Firebird,  all  new 
tires,  engine  work  done,  84,000 
miles,  T-top,  asking  $4600  or 
best  offer.  63-6953 


WANTED  NOW!  Spring  Break 
representatives  for  Collegiate 
Tour  and  Travel.  Earn  free  tri  ps 
and  cash  too!  Call  1-800-328- 
8322,  ext  579. 


HELP  WANTED:  Hiring  today! 
Top  Pay!  Work  at  Home!  No  ex- 
perience needed.  Write  Cottage 
Industries,  1407 '/s  Jenkins,  Nor- 
man, Oklahoma,  73069. 


CAMPUS  REP  TO  ORGANIZE 
SPRING  BREAK  TRIPS  TO 
THREE  FLORIDA  LOCA- 
TIONS. PENROD  PARTY 
TOURS  P.O.BOX  6073  -  STA- 
TION A  -  DAYTONA  BEACH, 
FLA,  32022. 


Departs  every  week  in  March, 
Ft  Lauderdale  $309  includes 
Round  Trip  Jet  and  Hotel  for  7 
nights  All  Taxes  and  Tips. 

Daytona  $309  includes  Round 
Trip  Jet  and  7  nights  Hotel  All 
Taxes  and  Tips. 

Montreal  Weekends  $79  De- 
parts every  weekend  February- 
May  includes  Round  Trip  Motor 
Coach  and  2  nights  hotel  direct- 
ly Downtown  All  Taxes  and  Tips 

For  more  details  call  Dyna- 
mic Destinations,  428  Main 
Street  Maiden,  617-324-7735  oi 
617-321-4165. 

Student  Rep.  wanted  to  sell 
travel  Spring  break.  Call:  617- 
3214165. 


Motorcycle  for  sale- 1983  Honda 
Ascot,  5O0cc.  water  cooled  V- 
twin,  Shaft  drive,  7800  miles,  no 
accidents.  $1300  or  best  offer. 
Call  255-7892. 


Paint  a  picture ...  not  a  rock. 
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Arts  And  Entertainment 


Local  Music  Review : 

The  Neighborhoods  And  Rash  Of  Stabbings : 

"Cruelty  Beyond  Repair" 


Dave  Minehan  of  The  Neighborhoods 


Bob  Hymers  of  Rash  of  Stabbings 


by:  Eric   Eklund 

On  February  26  of  1987  in  the 
campus  center  at  Southeastern 
Massachusetts  University,  two 
of  the  most  heroically  inspiring 
and  hardest  working  rock  bands 
in  New  England  staged  a  four- 
hour  concert  that  was  nearly, 
dare  1  say?  flawless. 

Although  very  unconvention- 
al in  a  journalistic  sense,  I  feel 
an  instinctive  need  to  beg  for 
you  to  refrain  from  panicking 
before  the  dilemma  we  both 
face:  1  have  absolutely  no  ex- 
perience writing  a  one-sided 
(negative  or  positive)  review; 
I'm  assuming  that  you  hold  the 
same,  if  not  more,  experience 
reading  them.  Albeit  I  feel 
somewhat  enraged  with  the 
undersirable  position  these  two 
bands  unknowingly  put  me  in, 
I've  promised  myself  to  leave 
all  writing  materials  at  home 
for  the  next  time  I  pay  them  a 
visit 

Shortly  after  nine  p.m.,  Rash 
of  Stabbings,  back  to  their  ori- 
ginal three-piece  line-up  as  of 
last  summer,  took  the  stage  and 
in  the  hearts  of  many  onlookers, 
never  gave  it  back.  For  one  solid 
hour,  the  schizophrenic  and  re- 
lentless drive  behind  Rash's 


firm,  fifteen  song  set  (no  filler) 
literally  plugged  the  hall  with 
intensity. 

Rash  of  Stabbings  drummer 
Bob  Giusti  served  as  (as  with 
some  drummers  but  certainly 
not  all)  the  fuel  for  the  band's 
set  Resembling  a  rag  doll  in  de- 
xterity, Giusti's  jet  black  mane 
of  hair  was  a  constant  blur,  as 
were  his  flailing  limbs.  At  any 
rate,  it  was  chiefly  Bob's  spon- 
taneity, spirited  drive  and  over- 
all mecahnics  on  the  skins  that 
kept  the  wheels  turning 
throughout 

One  of  the  many  highlights  of 
the  evening,  especially  for 
those  who  were  experiencing 
Rash  for  the  first  time,  were  the 
thundering  guitar  exhanges  be- 
tween bassist  Karl  Fydrich  and 
lead  guitarist/  vocalist  Bob 
Hymers.  Because  they're  only  a 
three-piece  band,  Fydrich  is 
much  more  audible,  and  rightly 
so-Karl  is  an  exceptional  bas- 
sist and  popular  with  crowds  for 
his  aggressive  play. 

Included  with  some  of  the 
more  recent  songs  were  tunes 
such  as  'Falter',  'The  Untitled', 
'Cities  Rise  To  Fall,'  and  an  out- 
standing delivery  of  the  sting- 


ing 'Wasted  Years,'  a  Vietnam 
remembrance.  But  it's  impor- 
tant to  note  that  Rash's  new 
material  definitely  rivaled  the 
old  (not  an  easy  task). 

Lead  guitarist/vocalist  Bob 
Hymers  was  as  awe-inspiring  as 
ever,  something  Rash  fans  have 
grown  addicted  to. 

The  mastery  of  this  produc- 
tion, which  is  directly  attribut- 
able to  the  organizational  work 
of  the  disc  jockeys  at  WUSM/ 
(S.M.U.  college  station)  becom- 
es exteremely  distinct  when 
Rash  of  Stabbings  winds  down 
their  set  and  the  fact  that  the 
only  band  that  has  a  reasonable 
chance  of  matching  (or  surpas- 
sing) the  enrgy  level  estab- 
lished by  the  Rash  is  The  Neigh- 
borhoods 

To  define  the  Neighborhoods 
sound  is  both  difficult  and  un- 
necessary. Basically,  they  play 
the  purest  form  of  80's  progres- 
sive rock,  but  with  stong  ties  to 
the  native,  Boston  garage-rock 
genre.  A  safe  bet  would  be  to  say 
that  the  three  members  of  the 
Hoods  eat,  drink,  smoke,  speak, 
breathe,  sleep,  and  eat  rock-n- 
roll  twenty  four  hours  a  day. 
Musically,  the  Hoods  are  top 


shelf  all  the  way.  To  even  think 
that  they  could  improve  in- 
strumentally  takes  either  quite 
a  bit  of  imagination  or  very 
heavy  musical  training. 

The  problem  one  runs  into 
when  attempting  to  describe  a 
Neighborhoods  performance  is 
the  question  of  where  to  begin. 
Do  I  start  with  guitarist  Dave 
Minehan's  reckless  stage  antics 
or  bassist's  Lee  Harrington's  (?) 
aimless  and  sometimes  menac- 
ing sidesteps  that  carry  him  into 
whatever  happens  to  be  in  the 
way.  Or  perhaps  Mike  Quaglia's 
blank-faced,  efficiency  on  the 
drums?. 

Regardless  of  approach,  the 
Neighborhoods  are  far  too 
varied  to  depict  clearly  clearly 
and  accurately.  I  tend  to  think 
that  it  might  be  quicker  and 
easier  to  bring  forward  what  the 
Hoods  don't  do  on  stage. 

Any  band,  such  as  the  Hoods, 
who  can  jolt  a  listener  in- 
strumentally,  lyrically,  and 
visually,  and  keep  all  three  re- 
latively in  proportion,  should 
not  be  missed. 

Before  the  show  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  talk  to  Dave  "The 
Friendliest  Person  You  Could 


Hope  To  Meet'  Minehan  and  he 
had  this  to  say  of  the  state  of 
rock-n-roll.  "Rock-n-roll  is 
actually  quite  irreverent.  Un- 
fortunately, it  gets  so  watered 
down  that  somewhere  down  the 
line  you  end  up  with  these  real- 
ly polite  records  by  really  polite 
bands.  But  we  just  keep  trying 
to  write  songs  no  matter  what.  I 
feel  that  a  lot  of  our  material  is 
very  accessible  (commercially). 
Some  of  it  is  obviously  very  non- 
comercial,  though.  But  that's  us, 
I  mean,  we  don't  try  to  aim  at 
any  one  particular  thing,"  said 
Minehan. 

The  Neighborhoods  have  a 
new  album  tenatively  entitled 
"Reptile  Men",  scheduled  for  a 
mid-April  release  under  the 
Roadracer/Emergo  label.  The 
band  is  also  under  contract  with 
Miller  Beer  (television  com- 
mercials possible  in  the  future), 
and  Dave  had  some  choice  re- 
marks concerning  these  busi- 
ness moves.  "Pressure  from  out- 
side sources  has  definitely 
materialized.  The  fact  that 
we're  on  a  new  record  label  and 

continued  on  page  19 
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The  Janus  Players:  Who  Are  These  Mysterious  People  ? 


They  walk  freely  about  cam- 
pus....unnoticed.  You  see  them 
in  the  library  and  in  the 
cafeteria  and  they  appear  to  be 
just  like  everyone  else,  but  they 
are  not.  They  have  infiltrated 
the  classrooms  and  the  art  stu- 
dios of  this  school  ...remaining 
undetected.  You  see  them  ev- 
eryday and  yet  you  are  blind  to 
their  secret  meetings  and  prac- 
tices. You  know  their  name  but 
are  ignorant  of  their  cause  and 
of  their  purpose.  They  have 
come  to  Cape  Cod  Community 
College  for  various  reasons  but 
they  all  share  one  common 
characteristic. 

I  am  of  course  talking  about 
the  Janus  Players,  and  the  hard, 
dilligent,  almost  secretive  work 
that  they  do  in  preparation  for 
each  of  their  performances.  Ev- 
ery Monday,  Wednesday  and 
Friday,  from  3  to  6  P.M.,  this 
close  knit  group  of  actors,  sin- 
gers and  performers  gathers  in 
the  lower  Arts  Building  to  re- 
hearse."The  theme  for  the 
Janus  Players  this  semester  is 
'MADE  IN  THE  USA'  and  we 
are  in  the  middle  of  a  mammoth 
musical  production  by  Harvey 


CAST  OF  CELEBRATION 

Potemkin Dan  Wehncke 

Orphan Eric  Wallace 

Angel Wendy  Coe 

Rich Pat  Cambell 

The  Revelers 

Toni-Marie  Costa  Paula  Carpenter 

Ellen  Curry  Lisa  Creed 

Damien  Gonslaves  Ann  Harding 

Wendy  Buynea  joe  Kozlowski 

Jarrod  McKenny  Heather  Harrington 

Heidi  Redlund  n,rian  Rice 

Amelia  Sosa  Leslie  Gage 
Rebecca  Welsh 


Schmidt  and  Tom  Jones  called 
'CELEBRATION',"  says  Ed  Dol- 
by, an  active  member  of  the 
club.  "We  work  so  hard  and  so 
close  with  one  another  that  we 
are  like  one  big  happy  family. 
It's  a  tot  of  fun,  too,  but  the  disci- 
pline that  you  learn  and  the 
ultimate  satisfaction  that  you 
receive  after  the  show  is  fan- 
tastic." 

"The  opportunities  for  the 
complete  involvement  of  the 
students  are  unique  here  at 
Cape  Cod  Community  College 
because  of  the  extreme  profes- 
sionalism we  instill  into  our 
productions,"  says  director 
David  Hoffmann  and  stage  de- 
signer Delmadean  Wills.  "We 
receive  great  satisfaction  in 
helping  students  learn,  grow 
and  mature  in  a  warm  friendly, 
family-like  environment." 

The  Janus  Players  urge  every- 
one to  come  and  see  their  pro- 
duction of  "Celebration"  which 
is  scheduled  to  open  on  April  22 
at  8  P.M.  in  the  Arts  Building 
studio  theater.  Additional 
shows  will  be  performed  on 
April  24, 25, 30,  and  May  1.  Tick- 
ets are  $3  for  students,  and  $5 


for  non-students.  The  group  of 
hard  working,  fun  loving  stu- 
dents and  community  members 
that  make  up  the  Janus  Players 
"have  been  bitten  by  the  bug"  as 
their  vice  president  Brian  Rice 
put  it.  In  the  words  of  Dan 
Wehncke,  "It's  great  to  be  able 
to  escape  from  reality,  lose  your 
identity,  have  fun,  and  be  some- 
one else  ...if  it's  only  for  a  little 
while." 

In  ancient  days,  in  winter 

When  the  sun  kept  sinking 
lower  in  the  sky 

Men  started  to  wonder  if  it 
could  die 

"Look,"  they  said: 

"The  day  is  being  eaten  by  the 
night" 

"Look,"  they  said: 

"The  darknss  is  devouring  the 
light" 

"The  darkness  is  devouring 
the  light" 

AND  THEY  WERE  FRIGHT- 
ENED 

"Celebration" 
A  MUSICAL  ABOUT  WINTER. 


The  Janus  Players 


HOW 

GENERAL  MOTORS 

IMPROVES  ITS 

TOPEND 
PERFORMANCE. 


Story  Teller  Captivates  Children 


by:  Heather  Shepperd 


'Jambo  whatoto"  (hello  chil- 
dren), "Jambo  rafiki"  (hello 
friend),  welcomes  Sabrina 
Brown  Wilfred,  in  the  African 
language  of  Swahili. 

Sabrina,  a  small  framed 
woman  with  a  power  of  exuber- 
ance for  her  black  heritage,  re- 
cently performed  for  an  audi- 
ence of  20-25  children  of  all 
ages,  at  the  campus  of  CCCC. 

Her  story  telling  session  is  a 
program  offering  a  variety  of 
folktales  from  both  African  and 
American  cultures. 

With  vivid  descriptions  and 
colorful  props,  the  splendor 
and  enchantment  of  a  West  Afri- 
can  way  of  life  was  brought 
alive  to  the  many  wide  eyed 
children  who  sat  perched  in 


chairs  and  kneeling,  semi- 
circled  on  the  floor  around  Sa- 
brina. 

Ms.  Wilfred  has  a  rich  back- 
ground of  traveling,  as  well  as  in 
the  field  of  education.  She  has 
earned  both  a  Bachelor's  in 
Psychology  and  Education  and 
a  Master's  in  Early  Childhood 
Education  and  Administration. 

Sabrina's  flair  for  entertain- 
ing and  educating  instantly  en- 
abled her  to  sweep  up  the 
gathering  of  children  and  pa- 
rents, bringing  them  on  an  im- 
aginary journey  through  West 
Africa.  The  crowd  could  easily 
picture  themselves  amidst  the 
African  people  singing  and 
clapping  along  with  her,  to  the 
age  old  songs  of  their  heritage. 
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One  o(  General  Motors'  most  important  suppliers  doesn't  make  parts. 
It  makes  leaders.  Over  the  past  19  years  all  three  General  Motors 
Presidents  have  come  from  the  ranks  of  a  college  program  called  Co- 
operative Education- 
It's  a  nationwide  program  that  alkiws  students  to  alternate  studies  at 
the  college  of  their  choice  with  paid,  practical  work  expenence  m  the  6ek) 
of  their  choice.  . ,  .., 

For  students.  Coop  Education  is  a  chance  to  pick  up  the  most  valuable 
land  of  knowledge.  For  employers,  it's  a  chance  to  pick  up  the  most 
valuable  kind  of  student  [f  you'd  like  some  information  on  how  your 
company  can  participate  in  Co-op  Education,  write  to  us  at  the  address 
below.  Who  knows,  you  may  end  up  hiringa  future  company  president. 
It  wouldn't  be  the  first  time. 

CO'OD  Education 

You  earn  a  future  when  you  earn  a  degree. 

flffl  For  a  frre  booklet  wrile:  Coh*>  Kdutatt«i-I'  <»  B.aVW-  IW.ft  MA IKI  IS 
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Campus  News 


New  Student  Senate  Optimistic 
Stress  Student  Involvement 


Thomas  Ranuga  Speaks  On  Apartheid : 


by:  Randy  Viscio 

On  Tuesday,  February  24,  at 
12:30  P.M. ,  Thomas  Ranuga  gave 
a  lecture  on  Apartheid  in  South 
Africa.  Rangua  spoke  as  part  of 
the  Black  History  Month  series 
of  forums  that  have  been  pre- 
sented by  CCCC. 

Dr.  Ranuga  talked  about  the 
system  of  Apartheid  and  began 
the  lecture  with  a  general  back- 
ground of  what  Apartheid  is 
and  how  it  was  begun.  He  said 
that  the  system  of  Apartheid 
legally  began  in  1948  when  it 
was  indoctrinated  into  South 
Africa  constitution  by  the  white 
minority.  Blacks  in  South  Afri- 
ca are  legally  and  purposely  ex- 
cluded from  parlimentary  proc- 
edure in  that  country.  They  are 
separated  from  whites  in  every 
possible  way;  territorial  seg- 
regation, educational  segrega- 
tion, political  segregation  and 
social  segregation.  Apart  from 
speaking  to  the  issue  of  what 
Apartheid  is,  Ranuga's  lecture 
was  focused  on  the  life  of  a 


black  South  African  under  that 
system. 

Thomas  Ranuga  is  a  native  of 
South  Africa  and  is  a  professor 
of  sociology  at  Southeastern 
Massachusetts  University.  He 
received  a  Master's  degree  from 
Brandeis  University.  As  a  na- 
tive of  South  Africa,  he  knows 
first  hand  of  the  degradation 
that  stems  from  a  life  under 
Apartheid.  "Blacks  in  South 
Africa  have  been  constantly 
pushed  off  their  land  so  that  the 
whites  can  build  their  own 
homes  on  the  land."  Ranuga 
told  a  "tale  of  two  cities",  one 
city  being  white  and  the  other 
black.  "The  white  city,"  he  said, 
"is  alive  both  day  and  night  with 
lights,  neon  signs,  and  vast 
wealth.  The  black  city  is  never 
alive  at  night  because  there  is 
no  electricity  to  light  the  shacks 
that  black  South  Africans  live 
in.  The  black  city  has  no  sewage 
system  or  sanitation  system, 
blacks  must  dispose  of  the  gar- 


bage wherever  they  can  within 
the  city.  The  city  smells  of  sew- 
age. The  black  city  is  a  ghetto — 
a  ghetto  that  sits  amongst  one  of 
the  wealthiest  countries  in 
terms  of  natural  raw  mate- 
rials." 

Blacks  in  South  Africa  have 
no  freedom  whatsoever;  no 
freedom  of  speech,  no  freedom 
of  movement,  no  freedom  of 
thought.  "They  are  put  down 
and  kept  down  through  repres- 
sive legislation  and  sheer  milit- 
ary force." 

Ranuga  said  that  the  system 
of  Apartheid  is  designed  to  turn 
black  against  black. "Corrup- 
tion thrives  in  this  system." 
Blacks  who  are  trying  to  sup- 
port their  impoverished  fami- 
lies are  susceptable  to  becom- 
ing molded  into  the  Apartheid 
system. 

Parallels  were  drawn  by 
Ranuga  between  the  black 
South  of  the  American  Civil 
War  period,  and  Apartheid  as  it 


stands  today.  The  point  was 
madeclearthattheyare  uncom- 
parable  situations. 

"The  blacks  of  the  American 
South  had  a  government  to  help 
them  with  their  Civil  Rights 
movements.  The  blacks  of  South 
Africa  have  a  government 
which  makes  no  statement  of 
equality  amongst  men.  The 
white  media  in  South  Africa  is 
censored  and  the  white  popula- 
tion is  insulated  from,  and  total- 
ly ignorant  to  the  situation  of 
the  blacks."  Yet  a  clearer  paral- 
lel was  drawn  between  the 
Botha  regime  and  the  Hitler 
regime  of  Nazi  Germany. 

The  blacks  of  South  Africa 
number  about  24  million  as 
compared  to  4  million  whites. 
"Blacks  have  tried  desperately 
for  the  past  11  years  to  gain 
their  freedom  from  the  fascist 
regime  in  South  Africa."  But 
their  protests  have  been 
crushed  by  the  military. 
"Blacks  are  exiles  in  their  own 


by:  Joseph  Kozlowski 


The  first  Student  Senate 
meeting,  with  the  new  Senators, 
was  held  February  25,  1987. 
Congratulations  were  awarded 
to  the  new  Senators  by  Rick 
Nastri,  David  Still  and  remain- 
ing members  from  last  semes- 
ter's Senate.  Following  congra- 
tulations, new  members  were 
sworn  in  (giving  them  the  right 
to  vote)  and  briefed  on  Par- 
liamentary Procedure.  From 
there  the  meeting  proceeded  to 
give  an  enthusiastic  outline  of 
this  semesters  agenda. 

One  activity  planned  for  this 
semester  is  a  fu  nd  raising  effort 
for  the  Interplast  Society, 
which  is  a  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion which  does  free  plastic 
surgery  for  repressed.  Amy  Be- 
jtlich,  the  President  of  the  sen- 
ate, hopes  to  form  a  state  wide 
charity  raising  drive  in  which 
every  community  college  would 
have  a  fund  raising  dance  on  the 
same  day.  She  has  already 
spoken  to  Berkshire  Commun- 
ity College  and  they  are  very  in- 
terested. 

Another  proposition  for  hav- 
ing a  semester  of  closer  inter- 
personal relation  between  the 
club  on  campus  and  develop 
school  spirit  among  school 
population  in  general  was  to 
have  the  Senate  challenge 
clubs  to  games,  such  as  vol- 
leyball, soccer,  etc.  Clubs  would 
have  to  recruit  additional  stud- 
ents for  the  games  to  get 
more  involvement  for  the 
student  population. 

A  dance/Las  Veges  night  was 
also  in  the  works.  The  profits 
would  be  donated  to  a  charity. 
The  Las  Vegas  night  would  en- 
tail gambling  with  fake  money 
and  the  person  with  the  most  by 
midnight  would  win  a  prize.  The 
dance  and  Las  Vegas  night 
would  be  held  on  the  same  night 
in  the  Commons  Building. 


land,  forced  to  settle  on  baron 
land."  Since  1976  at  least  20,000 
people  have  been  detained  by 
the  government  A  large  num- 
ber of  these  people  have  been 
children  between  the  ages  of  5 
and  15.  At  least  2,345  peasants 
have  been  killed.  Ranuga  cites 
the  Botha  government  Apar- 
theid forms  as, "  a  recipe  of  dis- 
aster." 

"The  only  way  to  stop  blood- 
shed in  South  Africa  is  through 
external  pressures  from  the  Un- 
ited States."  Ranuga  said,"Last 
year  the  United  Nations  wanted 
to  invoke  selective  but  manda- 
tory sanctions  against  the  Botha 
government.  Only  the  United 
States  and  Britain  refused  to 
agree  to  this.  The  United  States, 
said  Ranuga,  is  the  only  country 
that  can  help  peacefully  end 
Apartheid.  When  the  United 
States  sneezes,  everyone  catch- 
es cold. 
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Foundation  Raises  $280,000  For  Scholarships 
Foundation  Works  For  Students 


by:  Joseph  Kozlowski 

With  all  the  cut  backs  today  in 
student  aid  it  is  good  to  know 
there  are  people  working  on  our 
(the  students)  side,  "to  provide 
things  that  the  state  of  Mas- 
sachusetts cannot  provide." 
One  such  institution  which  has 
had  great  success  is  the  Cape 
Cod  Community  College  Educa- 
tional Foundation,  which  is 
found  on  the  first  level  of  the 
Arts  Building.  This  year  the 
Foundation  worked  very  close- 
ly with  the  Alumni.  With  the 
generous  support  of  DeWitt  P. 
Davenport,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  the  Foundation,  in  the 
form  of  an  interview  and  pam- 
phlets, the  following  informa- 
tion is  given  to  the  students  of 
CCCC. 

In  1986  the  CCCC  Educational 
Foundation  raised  about 
$280,000  in  scholarship  funds. 
The  Board  of  the  Directors  of 
the  Foundation  is  made  up  of 
local  community  leaders 
throughout  the  Cape  and  the  Is- 
lands. Over  $200,000  of  these 
funds  raised  have  been  put  into 
endowments.  An  endowment  is 
the  principle  donation  invested 
in  an  account  with  the  interest 
gained  yearly  given  in  the  form 
of  scholarships.  Some  scho- 
larships are  partially  res- 
tricted; meaning  the  donator  of 
the  gift  would  like  to  see  the 
scholarship  go  to  someone  who 
meets  established  criteria.  A 
percentage  of  money  raised 
goes  toward  general  campus 


m 


f 


DeWitt  P.  Davenport 


purposes. 

The  acquisition  of  funds  is 
achieved  in  two  ways.  Annual 
campaign  for  funds  which  "is 
directed  at  faculty,  staff,  alumni 
and  continuing  education  stu- 
dents as  well  as  local 
businesses  and  people  who  live 
in  the  community  and  recognize 
the  value  of  the  educational 
opportunities  at  CCCC,"  and 
direct  solicitation  from  indi- 
viduals or  institutions. 

The  scholarships  being  given 


out  this  year,  some  of  which  are 
partially  restricted  by  dona- 
tors,  are  ten  $1,000  awards,  two 
$1,500  awards,  two  $3,000 
awards  and  ten  $100  achieve- 
ment awards.  In  addition  to 
scholarships  in  1986,  the 
Foundation  helped  the  college 
with  the  donation  of  eight  new 
rainbow  computers. 

All  information  concerning 
scholarships  can  be  obtained  al 
the  Financial  Aid  Office  in  the 
Commons  Building. 


Luncheons  Offered 

Full  course  luncheons  hosted 
and  prepared  by  hotel  and  res- 
taurant management  students 
at  Cape  Cod  Community  College 
and  open  to  the  public  will  be 
served  on  Tuesdays  and  Thurs- 
days from  March  3  through 
April  7. 

A  choice  of  two  entrees  is 
offered  including  appetizer, 
vegetable,  potato  or  rice,  home- 
made rolls,  dessert,  wine  and 
coffee  for  either  $4.95  or  $5.95. 
Seating  is  at  noon  in  the  col- 
lege's Cape  Cod  Hospitality 
Education  Suite  in  the  Student 
Commons.  Reservations  are 
necessary  and  group  seating  is 
available  for  40  or  less. 

The  luncheons  are  prepared 
by  students  in  the  quantity  food 
preparation  class  and  served  by 
the  dining  room  and  beverage 
management  class.  Also  plan- 
ned is  an  evening  dinner  April 
14  at  5:30  P.M.  priced  at  $8.95. 

Menus  and  order  forms  are 
available  by  calling  362-2131, 
extension  375. 


Personnel  Changes 

Joseph  Fiorello  (Humanities) 
and  Shirley  Jaros  (Health  Tech- 
nologies), plan  to  retire  in  June. 

Doris  Bates,  secretary  to 
Dean  Young,  plans  to  retire 
April  25.  She  joined  the  staff  in 
1962,  making  her  second  in 
seniority  to  Brad  Fisk. 

Terry  Crawley  resigned,  and 
so  did  Carolee  Packard  from  the 
business  office. 

Pat  Austin  moves  from  stu- 
dent services  to  become  head 
administrative  clerk  and 
secretary  to  the  dean  of  student 
affairs. 

Mickey  Farrell  has  been 
promoted  to  senior  clerk-typist 
in  the  admissions  office. 

Thelma  Yarborough  joins  the 
Academic  Development  Center 
as  coordinator  for  communica- 
tion skills. 

Three  new  empolyees  joined 
CCCC  during  February.  They 
are  Carolyn  DaLomba,  Stephen 
Costa  and  James  Troy. 


Vocational  Tests 
Simplify  Job  Selection 


by:  Tanya  Dawson 

Do  you  feel  like  you're  at  a 
dead  end  and  don't  know  exact- 
ly what  field  of  study  you'd  like 
to  go  into?  Take  the  Strong 
Vocational  Interest  Blank 
( S  VI B )  or  the  Myers-B  riggs  Type 
Indicator  testa  to  see  what  type 
of  work  best  suits  you.  These 
tests  are  not  a  test  of  knowledge 
but  a  test  of  your  personality. 

The  SVIB  asks  a  person  to  re- 
spond to  325  items.  A  person 
would  answer  by  saying  if  he 
felt  he  would  like  it,  feel  indiffe- 
rent towards  it,  or  dislike  it  The 
statements  are  basic  situations 
that  ask  you  how  you'd  feel  to- 
wards different  situations  and 
people.  Unlike  some  other  tests 
that  can  pick  up  abnormalities 
in  a  person,  this  test  is  based 
upon  one's  personality  and 
where  you'd  be  most  comfort- 
able in  a  particular  field.  The 
tests  are  sent  away  to  be  scored 
by  a  computer.  The  results 
come  back  with  suggestions  for 
a  career.  The  results  are  not 
just  one  occupation  but  they  are 
a  range  of  ideas  to  explore.  Stu- 
dents are  then  advised  to  go  to 
the  Counseling  Center  and  look 
into  some  of  the  areas  that  the 
results  give. 

The  Meyers-Briggs  Type  In- 


dicator test  is  based  upon  one's 
personality.  The  test  not  only 
helps  a  person  to  find  out  what 
field  is  best  for  him  by  his  per- 
sonality but  it  also  helps  people 
in  couple  and  marriage 
counseling.  This  test  helps  a 
person  find  out  where  he  gets 
his  energy  for  life.  If  he  gets  his 
energy  from  himself  them  he  is 
an  introvert,  on  the  other  hand 
if  he  gets  his  energy  from  others 
then  he  is  an  extrovert  This  test 
also  asks  basic  questions  about 
how  you  feel  toward  different 
activities,  situations  and  peo- 
ple. It  reflects  a  person's  in- 
terest, values  and  skills.  If  you 
were  an  intuitive  person  you 
would  be  a  person  that  would 
rather  look  for  possibilities 
than  work  with  known  facts.  In 
this  case  a  banker's  position 
might  not  work  fetyou  because 
you'd  rather  be  out  looking  for 
different  possibilities  than  sit- 
ting down  at  a  desk  with  known 
figures.  The  tests  are  scored 
here  in  the  Counseling  Center 
by  Frank  Dority. 

If  you  are  interested  in  learn- 
ing more  about  this  test  take  a 
trip  over  to  the  Counseling 
Center. 


Tuition  Free  Training 

Cape  Cod  Community  College 
has  received  a  grant  which  will 
permit  tuition  free  training  in 
the  fields  on  dining  room  opera- 
tions and  supervision  design  to 
meet  unfilled  empolyment 
openings  in  this  area. 

The  Vocational  Education 
Grant  will  make  possible  stu- 
dies for  15  persons  who  are  un- 
employed or  otherwise  dis- 
advantaged for  a  14-week 
period  starting  in  early  March. 
There  will  be  courses  in  food 
preparation,  sanitation,  dining 
room  operations,  supervision, 
oral  communications  and  reme- 
dial math.  Field  trips  and  work 
experience  are  part  of  the 
program. 

Those  interested  should  call 
the  college  at  362-2131,  exten- 
sion 332  or  454.  Dorothy  Burrill 
is  coordinating  the  certificate 
program  for  CCCC's  business 
technologies  division. 


Medium  Workshop 


"An  Evening  With  Emmanuel 
and  Friends,"  a  workshop  with 
channeling  medium  Pat  Rode- 
gast  will  be  presented  on  Fri- 
day, March  13,  at  7:30  P.M.  at  the 
Barnstable  High  School,  744 
West  Main  Street,  Hyannis.  The 
cost  is  $15  and  pre-registration 
is  suggested.  For  more  informa- 
tion and  to  register  contact 
Odyssey  Institute  for  Holistic 
Studies  Inc.  at  428-2619  or  362- 
3921  or  P.O  Box  529,  West 
Barnstable,  02668. 


Presidential  Search 

Underway  :  Faculty 

Seeks  "Well-rounded" 
Individual 


by:  Rick  Davenport 

Since  the  announcement  by 
James  F.  Hall  of  his  resignation, 
the  task  of  finding  a  suitable 
president  for  CCCC  has  rested 
in  the  hands  of  the  Presidential 
Search  Committee. 

Brenda  Boleyn,  spokesman 
for  the  Presidential  Search 
Committee,  stated  that  the  com- 
mittee formed  in  the  first  week 
on  November  of  1986.  The  com- 
mittee is  composed  of  voting 
members  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, CCCC  faculty  and  adminis- 
tration, and  three  non-voting 
members. 

Boleyn,  stated  that  the  com- 
mittee is  an  advisory  board  to 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  that 
the  trustees  "will  make  a  final 
reccomendation  to  the  Board  of 
Regents  from  a  group  of  three  to 
five  individuals  that  our  com- 
mittee reccomends."  She  also 
added  that  "The  Board  of  Re- 
gents either  this  indi- 
vidual or  requests  another 
candidate  for  the  original  three 
to  five. 


The  Presidential  Search 
Committee  is  also  responsible 
for  overseeing  correspondence 
with  all  the  selected  Indi- 
viduals and  with  any  interviews 
that  must  be  conducted. 

A  faculty  petition  has  been 
circulating  on  the  CCCC  cam- 
pus, and  when  questioned  as  to 
the  weight  the  petition  would 
carry  in  the  selection  of  the  new 
president,  Boleyn  stated  that 
"These  petitions  have  no  direct 
authority,  but  they  are  definite- 
ly considered  by  the  com- 
mittee." 

The  petition  states  in  effect 
that  the  undersigned  members 
of  the  faculty  and  professional 
staff  of  CCCC  look  for  such  qual- 
ities as  leadership,  a  willing- 
ness to  promote  student  faculty 
and  administration  rela- 
tionships, dedication  to  advo- 
cating the  spirit  and  goals  of  the 
community  college  and  an  abil- 
ity to  successfully  champion  the 
faculty  in  and  to  the  community. 


Scholarships  Available 


Edward  A.  Crowell,  founder 
of  the  Coon  Dog  Scholarship 
Program,  is  pleased  to 
announce  that  for  the  sixth  con- 
secutive year  scholarships  will 
be  available  to  qualified  stu- 
dents planning  a  future  career 
in  the  field  of  veterinary  medi- 
cine. A  committee  of  five  will 
determine  the  recipients. 

Funding  for  the  scholarships 
has  been  realized  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  Annual  Coon  Dog 
Invitational  Golf  Tournament, 


with  the  financial  support  of 
The  Cape  Cod  Veterinary 
Medical  Association,  and  dona- 
tions by  local  businesses. 

Application  forms  are  avail- 
able in  the  Financial  Aid  Office 
and  are  to  be  returned  by  April 
1, 1987  to: 

Hazel  J.Newcomb 

Coordinator,  Coon  Dog  Scho- 
larships 

Box  753 

South  Dennis,  MA  02660 
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MAKE  THESE 

TWO  COLLEGE  YEARS 
REALLY  PAYOFF. 

Something  has  clicked.  And  you  want  to  continue  your  education. 
Where  will  you  get  the  money?  Consider  the  Army  College  Fund.  If  you  qua- 
lity.  your  two-year  college  education  (60  semester  hours)  can  help  you 
accumulate  up  to  $20,100  in  a  two-year  enlistment.  And  you  can  enter  the 
Army  with  a  promotion. 

While  you're  getting  the  money  for  college  you'll  be  learning  a  valuable 
skill.  You  can  choose  from  a  variety  of  skills  useful  to  the  Army  that  could  lead 
to  a  civilian  career. 

You'll  also  have  a  couple  of  years  to  experience  the  excitement  and 
adventure  of  travel,  doing  new  things  and  meeting  new  people. 

The  point:  the  Army  has  lots  of  ways  to  help  you  make  the  most  of  your 
two  college  years.  Find  out  how.  Call  your  local  Army  Recruiter 

ARMY.  BE  ALL  YOU  CAN  BE. 
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TRAINING  OPPORTUNITY 


DINING  ROOM  OPERATIONS 

& 
SUPERVISION  PROGRAM 

FUNDED  BY  THE  CARL  D.  PERKINS  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ACT 

*  Free  tuition  for  eligible  applicants. 

*  "Hands  on"  training  in  dining  room 
operations,  supervision  and 
fundamentals  of  professional 
cooking. 

*  College  credits  and  NIFA  Sanitation 
Certification. 

*  On-the-job  work  experience. 

CALL  IMMEDIATELY,  ENROLLMENT  LIMITED  TO 

15  STUDENTS 

362-2131  Ext.  322  or  454 
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CAPE  COD  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
W.  BARNSTABLE,  MA  02668 
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WKKL :  The  Radio  Station  That  CCCC  Forgot 


by:  Stephen  Kantarowski 

"I  never  listen  to  it"  "Don't 
know  anything  about  it'  "I  lis 
ten  to  tapes."  "My  car  only  has 
a.m. radio."  "The school  has  it's 
own  radio  station?"  These  arc 
just  a  few  of  the  responses  re- 
ceived when  I  questioned  stu- 
dents concerning  our  school 
radio  station.  To  clear  up  anj 
misconception  about  out 
broadcasting  studio  here  on 
campus,  and  to  provide  a  per- 
sonal look  at  the  students  whc 
operate  the  studio  this  article 
and  following  articles  will  in- 
vestigate the  radio  station  and 
it's  disk  jockeys. 

THE  RADIO  STATION:  Al 
90.7  on  your  FM  dial,  broadcast 
ing  with  205  hz,  from  8  A.M.  to  11 
P.M.,  Monday  through  Friday 


one  will  find  WKKL.  This  FM 
stereo  signal  originates  from  a 
soundproof  room  in  the  Uppei 
Commons  Building.  The  studio 
equipment  is  operated  by  the 
steady  hands  and  the  trained 
vocal  chords  of  students  both  on 
the  air  and  in  the  production 
studio.  One  such  set  of  hands 
and  vocal  chords  belong  to 
radio  personality  Stephen 
Borowski. 

THE  DISK  JOCKEY: Stephen 
Borowski.  19  years  old.  198S 
graduate  of  Plymouth  Carvei 
High  School,  resident  of  Briga 
tine  Circle,  Plymouth .  six  and  a 
half  feet  tall-  jet  black  spiked 
hair  faded  Levi's  blue  jeans, 
concert  T-shirt,  and  a  black 
leather  jacket 


In  the  cafeteria,  I  caught  up 
with  Borowski,  who  was  in  the 
middle  of  a  salami  and  cheese 
sandwich  on  rye. 

"We  play  music  that  you  can't 
hear  on  any  other  radio  station 
for  an  audience  mostly  made  up 
of  younger  people.  The  fact  that 
we  have  a  community  audience 
sets  us  high  above  other  college 
radio  stations  that  barely  cover 
an  area  larger  than  their  cam- 
pus," says  Borowski. 

Devouring  a  newly  opened 
bag  of  Doritos,  Borowski  noted, 
"The  station  offers  a  wide  varie- 
ty of  programs  including:  'The 
Local  Music  Show,'  'Rock 
Under  London,'  'Reggae,'  'Brit- 
ish Spectrum,'  'Rhythym  and 
Blues,'  'Mind  Altering-Music,' 


'Living  Classics'  and  my  show 
entitled  'Over  the  Edge'. 

Although  Borowski  was  very 
involved  with  his  mid- 
afternoon  meal,  he  was  quite  se- 
rious about  his  involvement 
with  WKKL.  "My  show  airs 
Thursday  nights  from  5:30  to  8 
P.M.,  and  I  play  two  and  a  half 
hours  of  heavy  hitting,  nerve 
disrupting,  punk  and  hard  core 
music  that  no  other  radio  sta- 
tion on  the  Cape  dares  to  play," 
stated  Borowski. 

After  taking  another  bite  of 
salami  on  rye,  he  added. "My 
mother  listens  to  my  show  but 
doesn't  share  my  enthusiasm 
for  the  music,  so  she  turns  the 
volume  down  during  the  music 
segments  and  turns  the  volume 


back  up  when  I  talk." 

Borowski's  professionalism 
and  dedication  to  the  broad- 
casting of  his  program  reflects 
the  overall  attitude  of  the  entire 
WKKL  staff  His  lighthearted 
comments  showed  his  ability  to 
work  hard  and  still  retain  a 
sense  of  humor.  He  expects  to 
structure  his  career  in  the  vocal 
broadcasting  category  of  com- 
munications. 

The  young  broadcaster  rose 
from  the  table,  and  all  that  re- 
mained of  our  interview  were 
the  crumbs  of  a  great  salami 
and  cheese  sandwich. 


i 

WKKL  PLAY  UST  -  PERIOD  ENDING  2/20 

- 

Artist 

Album 

Label 

1.  Fine  Young  Cannibals 

Ever  Fallen  in  Love 

MCA 

2.  Talking  Heads 

True  Stories 

Sire 

3.  Beat  Farmers 

Van  Go 

Curpp 

4.  Bolshoi 

Friends 

I.R.S. 

5.  Concrete  Blonde 

Concrete  Blonde 

I.R.S. 

6.  General  Public 

Hand  to  Mouth 

IRS. 

7.  Richard  Thompson 

Daring  Adventures 

Polydor 

8.  Shriekback 

Big  Night  Music 

Island 

9.  New  Age  Urban  Squirrels 

Sing  The  Hits 

Pop  Llama 

10.  911 

Out  of  Nowhere 

Adventure 

11.  Smithereens 

Especially  For  You 

Enigma 

12.  Sid  and  Nancy  (Soundtrack) 

Sid  and  Nancy 

MCA 

13.  Fetchin'  Bones 

High  Noon 

Capitol 

14.  Mightly  Lemon  Drops 

Happy  Head 

Sire 

15.  The  Coolies 

Dig 

DB 

16.  Bob  Geldof 

The  World  Calling 

Atlantic 

17.  Mojo  Nixon  and  Sid  Roper 

Frenzy 

Restless 

18.  Hunters  and  Collectors 

Human  Frailty 

IRS. 

19.  Mummy  Calls 

Mummy  Calls 

Geffen 

20.  Timbuk  3 

Greetings  From  Timbuck 

I.R.S. 

21.  Dead  Milkmen 

Eat  My  Paisley 

Restless 

22.  REM 

Life's  Rick  Pageant 

IRS. 

23.  Meat  the  Rabbit 

Meat  the  Rabbit 

Vertical  Bag 

24.  APB 

Cure  for  the  Blues 

Link 

25.  Love  and  Rockets 

Express 

Big  Time 

I 

<< 
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A  Look  At  The  Law 


by:  Donna  Martone 

When  you  purchase  your  tick- 
et to  see  "From  The  Hip,"  real- 
ize that  you're  not  going  to  be 
spending  the  next  two  hours 
passively  in  your  seat  while  a 
cluster  of  abandoned  Snow- 
Caps  cling  like  barnacles  to 
your  Reeboks. 

To  the  contrary,  with  your 
ticket  you  will  be  granted  entr- 
ance into  the  American  court- 
room today.  You  will  see,  first 
hand,  the  split  personalities  of 
our  judicial  system. 

On  the  one  hand,  you  will  be 
amused  by  the  theatrics  and  the 
imaginative  defense  tactics  that 
are  used  in  the  courtroom.  On 
the  other  hand,  you  will  readily 
learn  of  the  stressful  dilemmas 
of  life  threatening  cases  in  that 
very  same  courtroom.  You  will 
see  the  court  as  both  a  comical 
stage  and  also  as  a  most  serious 


scale  for  the  measurement  of 
ethical  actions.  You  will  be 
appalled  at  both  viewpoints. 

In  "From  The  Hip,"  Judd  Nel- 
son plays  a  nervy  young  lawyer 
who  becomes  famous  for  his 
outlandish  courtroom  stunts. 
Yet  for  all  his  illegal  pranks,  he 
really  loves  the  law.  For  this 
reason,  our  hero  has  moral 
qualms  when  he's  handed  a 
client  (John  Hurt)  who  may  in- 
deed be  a  vicious  murderer.  He 
tells  his  girlfriend  (Elizabeth 
Perkins)  that  he  became  a 
lawyer  so  he  could  pound  on 
tables  and  bask  in  the  spotlight 

Apparently,  the  latter  is  also 
the  reason  why  Nelson  became 
an  actor.  As  lawyer  Stormey 
Weathers,  Nelson  brings  the 
screen  (and  the  courtroom) 
alive.  Moreover,  he  conveys  to 
his  audience  the  great  internal 


conflict  of  his  character.  Skill- 
fully, he  depicts  a  man  torn  be- 
tween his  ego  and  his  ethics. 
Skillfully  he  paints  an  amusing- 
ly true  to  life  picture  of  the 
American  courtroom  today, 

"From  The  Hip"  is  a  multi- 
faceted  movie.  It  is  a  comedy,  a 
drama  and  a  mystery  all  on  one 
silver  screen.  Most  importantly, 
though,  it  is  a  commentary  on 
the  very  nature  of  man  and  of 
the  law,  and  how  the  two  in- 
terrelate. 

"From  The  Hip"  is  a  movie 
well  worth  seeing. 


For  The  Record? 

Eric  Clapton : 
'  'August' ' 


by:  Gray  Eldridge 

Eric  Clapton's  latest  album, 
entitled  "August"  represents  a 
change  in  the  artist's  style  from 
the  usual  Rhythym  and  Blues 
format,  to  the  pop-rock  style  so 
popular  in  today's  music. 

While  Clapton's  familiar 
hard-hitting  and  complex 
guitar  licks  are  presented 
throughout  the  album,  more 
prevalent  are  the  trombones, 
trumpets,  and  saxophones  used 
on  every  cut.  Add  to  that  a 
strong  dose  of  keyboards  and 
the  result  is  at  times  a 


Apart,"  the  result  of  a  duet  with 
Tina  Turner,  and  "Miss  You," 
which  may  appeal  to  followers 
of  Clapton's  earlier  efforts,  as  it 
reasserts  his  trademark  as  a 
vastly  talented  guitar  player. 
Drums  and  percussion  are 
handled  by  Phil  Collins,  who 
also  contributes  with  backing 
vocals. 

The  remainder  of  the  album, 
although  not  a  complete  failure, 
is  somewhat  disappointing 
compared  to  what  Clapton  has 
proven  he  is  capable  of.  "Au- 


"  'August'  represents  a  change  in  the  artist's  style 
from  the  usual  R&B  format  to  the  pop-rock  style  so 
popular  in  today's  music." 


cacophony,  at  other  times  re- 
freshing and  exciting,  both 
cases  uncharacteristic  of  Clap- 
ton's usual  style. 

"August"  has  three  cuts 
which  stand  out  among  the  rest 
"It's  In  The  Way  That  You  Use 
It,"  which  is  featured  in  the  film 
"Color  Of  Money",  "Tearing  Us 


gust"  is  not  for  everyone.  While 
it  may  earn  Clapton  a  new  fol- 
lowing among  pop-rock  fans,  it 
may  also  alienate  him  from  the 
R&B  fans  he  gained  in  the  early 
seventies. 
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Scratch  Band  "Jhaaams"  In  Cafeteria 


by:  Randy  Viscio 

The  Scratch  Band,  a  local 
Reggae  style  band,  jammed  in 
the  CCCC  cafeteria  on  February 
26.  They  have  played  at  the  col- 
lege in  the  past  and  have  been 
exceptional  each  time.  The 
band  played  a  variety  of  music 
styles  including  Reggae,  Calyp- 
so, Soka,  and  traditional  Amer- 
ican. The  most  noticeable  dif- 
ference between  Reggae  style 
and  straightforward  rock  is  the 
use  of  the  steel  drum.  The 
Scratch  Band  uses  a  steel  drum 
in  every  tune  they  do  and  it 
gives  the  music  a  unique  ring 
that  typical  rock  music  does  not 
supply. 

Mike  Sorzano  is  the  steel 
drum  player  for  the  Scratch 
Band.  He  said  that  a  steel  drum 
could  be  made  from  any  tin  or 
steel  pan  as  long  as  it  is  bended 
in  the  right  way.  Tom  Filogomo 
plays  drums  in  the  band  and 
gave  a  short  but  sweet  drum 
solo  midway  through  the  second 
set.  Peter  Tighe  plays  lead 
guitar  and  gave  a  kick'n  version 
of  Bob  Marley's  original  "I  Shot 
The  Sheriff."  Eric  Seward  play- 
ed keyboards  and  sang  while 
Matey  Alexander  played  a  jum- 
py base. 


One  of  the  highlights  of  the 
first  set  was  when  the  band  did 
a  Reggae  version  of  "Midnight 
Hour."  A  second  suprise  came 
when  a  CCCC  student  went  up 
on  stage  and  sang  two  songs 
with  the  band.  Vitalem  Atriche 
is  a  native  of  Haiti  and  the  first 
song  he  sang  was  "Yellow  Bird." 
He  started  off  a  bit  shakey  in  the 
voice,  but  came  back  to  sing  an 
energetic  Bob  Marley  tune  cal- 
led "Lively  Up  Your  Life." 

Hopefully  we  can  get  the 
Scratch  Band  to  play  at  CCCC 
again  in  the  future.. 


CCCC  Music  Extravaganza 
Honors  Black  History  Month 


by:  Pat  Rei 

A  variety  of  music  was  pre- 
sented on  Sunday,  February  15, 
in  the  Main  Theater  at  the  col- 
lege in  honor  of  "Black  History 
Month." 

Vodary  Mills,  Counselor  of 
Continuing  Education  and  coor- 
dinator of  "Music  Extravagan- 
za," began  the  program  by  intro- 
ducing Daniel  M.  Asquins,  Dean 
of  Administrative  Services,  who 
gave  a  welcome  speech  while 
pointing  out  that  a  music  span 
of  over  three  hundred  years 
represents  the  history  of  black 
people.  He  also  added  that  the 
music  in  this  program  would 
consist  of  music  that  is  loved  by 
all  people:  Jazz,  Gospel  and 
Spiritual  music. 

Jazz  Ensemble  and  Spiritual 
featuring  soloist  Gray  Foxx 
from  Cedarville  opened  the 


program.  Their  music  included: 
"Love"  by  Nat  King  Cole,  a  clas- 
sic "Misty"  by  Errol  Garner, 
"Every  Day  I  Have  The  Blues" 
by  Count  Basie,  and  a  spiritual 
"Swing  Low,  Sweet  Chariot" 

Next,  Gospel  Music  Rendi- 
tion-Spiritual, featured  the 
Zion  United  Church  Ensemble 
of  Hyannis.  directed  by  Rufus 
Rust,  performed  a  series  of  Gos- 
pel pieces. 

Soloist  Harold  Williams,  a 
student  of  the  Berkley  School  of 
Music,  Boston,  sang  a  tune  by 
Billy  Holiday,  "All  of  Me,"  and 
one  by  Ella  Fitzgerald,  "You  Go 
To  My  Head." 

A  performance  by  Spiritual 
and  Gospel  groups  from  the 
Pentecostal  Church  of  Mash- 
pee,  co-directed  by  Mrs.  Joann 
Dickerson-William  and  Mrs. 


Jody  Boyd,  sang  a  medley  of 
Spiritual  and  Gospel  music. 

The  final  performance,  Gos- 
pel and  Negro  Spiritual,  featur- 
ing the  Faith  Ensemble  Trio 
from  Cambridge,  directed  by 
Linda  Foster  began  with  "God 
Is  Moving  By  His  Spirit,"  then 
"Simple,"  and  ending  with  a  tri- 
bute to  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 
by  singing  the  "Battle  Hymn  of 
the  Republic,"  while  rembering 
Martin's  last  words,  "Mine  Eyes 
Have  Seen  The  Glory." 

The  concert  ended  with  the 
audience  joining  in  with  all  the 
choral  groups  singing,  "Lift 
Ev'ry  Voice  And  Sing." 


Natures  Jewelry \ 

We  are  a  strong  nation-wide 
retailer  of  fashion  jewelry.  Our 
continued  growth  offers  oppor- 
tunities for  development  for 
career  minded  individuals.  We 
currently  have  a  number  of  full 
and  part-time  management  and 
sales  positions  in* the  Hyannis 
area.  If  you  have  enthusiasm, 
retail  experience  and  sales 
ability,  we  invite  you  to  join  the 
team  of  a  successful  and  unique 
company.  We  offer  excellent 
compensation  and  benefits.  For 
information  call  Margi  at  771- 
,0272. 

Natur&s  JewdnA 


Cape  Jazz  Society 

The  Cape  Cod  Jazz  Society,  a 
nonprofit  organization,  will 
present  a  unique  combination 
jazz  concert  and  dance  on 
Saturday,  April  11,8  P.M.  at  the 
Tara  Dunfey  Hotel  Tivoli  Room, 
West  End  Circle,  Hyannis. 

Billed  as  the  "Jazz  Band  Ball" 
in  celebration  of  the  Society's 
10th  anniversary,  the  event  will 
feature  internationally-famous 
recording  stars  Ruby  Braff  (cor- 
net) and  Scott  Hamilton  (sax- 
ophone) in  concert  They  will  be 
backed  by  guitarist  Gray  Sar- 
gent, bassist  Marshall  Wood 
and  drummer  Chuck  Riggs. 

In  alternating  sets,  the  popu- 
lar Boston-based  White  Heat 
Swing  Orchesrta  led  by  Craig 
Ball  will  play  for  dancing. 

The  evening  will  be  dedi- 
cated to  WQRC's  Dick  Golden 


Restaurant  Review 
West  Harwich  Deli 


by:  Heather  Shepperd 

As  you  walk  through  the  door, 
you  get  the  feeling  you  are  walk- 
ing into  someone's  home;  when 
actually  it  was  a  post  office  back 
in  1827.  Though  you  no  longer 
can  post  your  letters  here,  you 
can  find  a  hearty,  farm  fresh 
breakfast,  and  soon  to  be  serv- 
ing dinner. 

The  Olde  Post  Office  eatery  is 
divided  into  four  newly  reno- 
vated rooms  comfortably  fur- 
nished with  thick,  pine  picnic- 
like tables.  In  the  largest  of  the 
four  rooms  a  fireplace  covers 
the  length  of  one  wall  where  on 
cold  days  a  fire  crackles.  A 
smaller  room  for  smoking  and 
sitting  at  a  counter  is  off  to  the 
side,  in  the  back. 

I  have  eaten  here  on  several 
occasions  early  in  the  morning, 
always  coming  back  to  the 
homey,  friendly  atmosphere 
and  repeated  faces. 

The  restaurant  is  run  by  it's 
owners,  a  timid  older  couple. 
Blanche  and  Charlie  welcome 
you  to  help  yourself  to  refills  of 
coffee  and  feel  at  home. 

My  usual  breakfast  is  eggs 
homefries,  toast,  and  coffee 
($2.25).  The  eggs  are  the  freshest 
around  and  always  come  out  to 
perfection.  The  whole  wheat 
toast  is  so  sweet,  you  would 
think  they  baked  it  in  their  own 
ovens. 

The  morning  my  friend  and  I 
had  breakfast  here,  I  tried  the 


on  the  10th  anniversary  of  his 
radio  show,  "PM  Cape  Cod". 
Glenn  Maggio  of  WQRC  will  be 
the  master  of  ceremonies. 

The  concert  and  dance  is 
open  to  the  public.  Seating 
cabaret-style  with  cash  bars. 
Non-member  tickets  at  $17  each 
can  be  purchased  at  all  Puritan 
Clothing  stores,  Musitronics, 


cheese  omelet  ($2.75)  and  home- 
made preserves.  My  companion 
indulged  in  the  famous  "Gizmo" 
(eggs,  ham,  onion, and  cheese 
melted  on  a  bulkie  roll),  need- 
ing both  hands  to  keep  in  the 
juicy  ham  intact  ($2.60).- 

Although  there  are  a  variety 
of  omelets  and  homemade  muf- 
fins to  choose  from  for  break- 
fast, which  is  served  all  day, 
there  is  also  an  array  of  lun- 
cheon items  and  daily  specials. 

Subs  and  sandwiches  are 
packed  full  of  your  favorite  deli 
meats  and  salads.  Grilled 
reubens.  hot  dogs,  and  plump, 
juicy  hamburgers  are  also 
popular  requests. 

All  the  prices  of  the  items  are 
reasonable,  ranging  from  $1.00 
to  $4.00  for  one  of  the  larger 
sandwiches. 

As  of  March  15,  The  West  Har- 
wich Restaurant  will  be  open- 
ing for  dinner.  I  expect  that  the 
prices  and  portions  of  theirdin- 
ner  menu  will  keep  with  the  ex- 
isting menu,  which  serves  a 
breakfast  or  lunch  with  the 
quality  of  a  home  cooked  meal. 

Olde  Post  Office  Eatery:  West 
Harwich  Deli  and  Restaurant 

76  Main  Street,  Harwich 

Telephone:  432-5827 

Hours:  7  days  a  week  6  A.M.-3 
P.M. 

Thurs.,  Fri.  &  Sat.  Dinner  5-9 
P.M. 


Orleans,  Vintage  Jazz,  Robb 
Building,  1124  Route  28  South 
Yarmouth  or  by  mail  from  the 
Jazz  Society,  Box  587,  Dennis- 
port  Jazz  Society  members  tick- 
ets at  $15  must  be  ordered 
directly  from  the  Society.  No 
tickets  will  be  held  unless  paid 
for.  Call  617-398-2945  for  in- 
formation. 
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CPR:  A  Required  Course  For  Life  There's  No 
Such  Thing  As  An  Innocent  Bystander 


by:  Joanne  Leonard 


V  ' 


JP       ■<$ 


Frank  William* 


Heart  attacks  are  the  leading 
cause  of  death  in  the  United 
States.  Over  forty  percent  of 
cardiac  arrest  victims  could  be 
saved  if  a  lay  person  trained  in 
basic  life  support  began  car- 
diopulmonary resuscitation 
prior  to  ambulance  arrival.  De- 
spite the  fact,  emergency 
medical  technician,  Frank  Wil- 
liams  of  the  Centerville- 
Osterville-Marstons  Mills  Fire 
Department  reported  that  only 
one  in  ten  people  in  Mas- 
sachusetts knows  C.P.R. 

According  to  the  American 
Heart  Association,  cardiopul- 
monary resuscitation  (C.P.R.)  is 


A  rescuer  performing  C.P.R. 
blows  air  into  the  victim's 
mouth  to  provide  the  victim 
with  oxygen.  They  then  com- 
press the  victim's  chest  to  pro- 
duce blood  circulation  which 
transports  oxygen  throughout 
the  body.  The  American  Heart 
Association  reported  that 
554,900  people  died  from  heart 
attacks  in  1982.  Of  these  people, 
350,000  died  before  ever 
reaching  a  hospital  emercency 
room. 

The  time  element  in  admi- 
nistering C.P.R.  is  the  most  cri- 
tical factor  for  it  to  be  effective. 
Within  four  to  six  minutes  after 


"Within  four  to  six  minutes  after  a  person's  heart 
and  respiration  stops,  permanent  brain  damage  can 


the  act  of  externally  supporting 
the  circulation  and  respiration 
of  a  victim  of  cardiac  or  respira- 
tory arrest.  In  similar  terms, 
C.P.R.  is  the  difference  between 
life  and  death. 

A  victim  of  cardiac  arrest  is 
considered  dead.  His  breathing 
has  stopped  and  his  heart  is  no 
longer  beating.  If  nothing  is 
done  the  victim  can  not  survive. 
C.P.R.  can  not  hurt  someone 
who  is  already  dead,  it  can  only 
give  them  a  second  chance  at 
life. 


a  persons  heart  and  respiration 
stops,  permanent  brain  damage 
can  occur.  The  sooner  C.P.R.  is 
initiated,  the  better  the  chance 
that  the  victim  will  survive. 

EMT  and  FF  Williams  is  also 
an  affiliate  faculty  member  of 
the  American  Heart  Associa- 
tion. When  asked  why  it  is  so  im- 
portant that  the  lay  public  be 
trained  in  basic  life  support  he 
replied, "I  think  the  primary 
reason  is  because  the  first  mi- 
nute is  the  most  important  No 
matter  how  good  the  rescue 
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Frank  Williams  Listens  For  Respiration 


squad  is,  they  can't  be  there  in 
one  minute." 

"If  you're  fortunate  enough  to 
see  someone  go  down,  or  unfor- 
tunate, whatever  way  you  look 
at  it,  their  chances  are  eighty 
out  of  one  hundred  to  recover. 
And  it  goes  down  very  fast." 

The  Emergency  Medical  Ser- 
vice System  begins  with  the 
general  public,  the  people  who 
are  there  when  an  emergency 
arises.  From  there  it  goes  to  the 
first  responders.  Emergency 
Medical  Technicians,  Para- 
medics, and  finally  the 
emergency  room  staff.  Although 
our  system  in  this  area  is  very 
good,  it  relies  on  the  complete 
chain  in  order  to  work  its  best 
Williams  states  that  the  lay  pub- 
lic is  the  weakest  link. 

Anyone  can  learn  C.P.R.  You 
don't  have  to  have  any  previous 
medical  training  and  you  don't 
have  to  devote  years  of  study  to 
of  your  life  to  learn  how  to  save 
someone  else's  life. 

Williams  believes  that  the 
earlier  you  learn  C.P.R.  the  bet 
ter.  "You  can  always  work  oil 
your  peers, regardless  of  what 
age  you  are.  So  when  a  child 
gets  to  be  about  twelve  years 
old,  I  think  he  or  she  should 
learn  it" 

Firefighters  and  police  offic- 
ers are  required  to  be  certified 


in  C.P.R.  Williams  stated  that 
the  American  Heart  Associa- 
tion is  working  to  get  high 
schools  to  initiate  C.P.R.  as  a  re- 
quired course  for  graduation. 

"I'd  love  to  see  it  (C.P.R.)  man- 
datory in  high  school.  It  is  man- 
datory in  Falmouth  High  be- 
cause they  lost  a  couple  of  kids 
five  or  six  years  ago.  All  high 


know  C.P.R.  especially  if  some- 
one in  the  family  has  had  a 
coronary  pioblem,"  Williams 
stated. 

A  standard  C.P.R.  course  does 
not  require  a  lot  of  time  or  a  lot 
op  money.  It  is  a  nine-hour 
course,  the  cost  of  which  varies 
depending  on  where  you  take  it. 

Williams  reported  that 


"C.P.R.  is  the  difference  between  life  and  death, 

schools  offer  it,  but  it's  not  man 


datory. 

"You  always  think  it  can't 
happen  to  you,  especially  in 
high  school,  but  it  even  happens 
in  elementary  schools.  If  it  can 
happen  there,  it  certainly  can 
happen  in  high  school." 

There  are  certain  people  who 
are  at  greater  risks  heart 
attacks  than  others.  People  who 
have  a  history  of  heart  dis- 
orders, people  who  are  over- 
weight or  have  high  cholesterol 
level,  cigarette  smokers,  and 
women  who  take  birth  control 
pills  are  all  among  the  higher 
risk  groups.  There  are  more  fac- 
tors that  can  increase  the  poten- 
tial for  a  heart  attack  as  well  as 
ways  to  prevent  them  and  symp- 
toms for  earlier  detection. 
These  are  all  taught  in  a  stan- 
dard C.P.R.  course. 

"I  would  really  like  to  see  at 
least  one  member  of  a  family 


courses  taken  through  the  Cen 
terville-Osterville-Marstons 
Mills  Fire  Department  cost 
$2.00.  The  fee  covers  the  written 
material  and  instructors  volun- 
teer themselves  to  teach  the 
public  how  to  give  the  gift  of 
life.  Anyone  interested  in  tak- 
ing the  course  can  call  the  fire 
station  at  428-2467  to  be  put  on  a 
list  for  an  upcoming  course. 

A  C.P.R.  course  is  also  offered 
here  and  is  described  in  the 
course  description  booklet. 

Heart  attacks  can  strike  their 
victims  anywhere,  and  they  can 
strike  anyone.  Whether  it  be  a 
stranger  in  a  supermarket,  a 
friends  at  school,  or  even  a 
member  of  your  own  family  at 
home,  you  can  make  the  differ- 
ence. 

Williams  concluded, "It  all 
comes  back  to  the  same  old 
saying.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
an  innocent  bystander." 


Reality  Of  AIDS  What  People  Should  Know 


by:  Tracey  Hogan 


As  most  people  realize,  AIDS 
stands  for  Acquired  Immune 
Deficiency  Syndrome.  It's 
caused  by  a  virus  that  destroys 
the  body's  immune  system,  mak- 
ing the  body  more  suseptible  to 
other  diseases.  It's  known  to  be 
transmitted  by  sexual  inter- 
course, by  a  mother  to  her  un- 
born infant,  and  by  contamin- 
ated blood  (via  transfusions  or 
the  sharing  of  infected  needles 


by  intravenous  drug  users). 
Association  with  an  AIDS  vic- 
tim does  not  mean  getting  AIDS. 

Many  young  people  believe 
tY.ey  cannot  contract  AIDS.  This 
iense  of  invulnerability  places 
college  students  at  risk.  It  does 
not  matter  if  people  are  heter- 
osexual or  homosexual  they  can 
get  AIDS. 

One  of  the  myths  about  AIDS 
is  that  it  is  a  gay,  white,  male 


disease.  Not  true.  Twenty-five 
percent  of  people  with  AIDS  in 
the  United  States  are  black. 
This  indicates  that  the  disease 
is  not  limited  to  whites,  but  also 
can  affect  ethnic  and  minority 
groups. 

One  of  the  most  difficult 
groups  to  reach  are  the  indi- 
viduals who  share  the  use  of 
hypodermic  needles.  Experts 
recommend  that  if  individuals 


insist  on  using  intravenous 
drugs,  they  should  not  share 
needles.  The  needles  can  be 
disinfected  by  soaking  them  in  a 
solution  of  one  part  household 
bleach  and  ten  parts  water,  af- 
ter which  the  person  rinses 
them.  This  reduces  the  chances 
of  AIDS  infection. 

Esther  Landry,  of  Health  Ser- 
vices, urges  students  who  seek 
more  information  to  come  see 
her  in  the  Health  Services 
Building.  It  could  save  your  life. 
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Infertility :  The  Least  Of  Your 
Problems? 


by:  Jan  Martin 

School,  money,  parents,  cars, 
exams  —  infertility?  Why 
should  infertility  be  among  the 
list  of  your  many  problems?  The 
reason  you  should  not  ignore 
this  issue  at  this  time  in  your 
life  is  that  in  your  early  twen- 
ties, you  are  in  the  optimal  time 
in  your  reproductive  life.  The 
choice  to  get  pregnant  is  a 
choice  that  is  taken  for  granted. 
There  is  no  guarantee  that 
when  you  decide  to  conceive 
you  will. 

One  out  of  every  six  married 
couples  in  this  country  will 
have  an  infertility  problem.  Ten 
percent  of  those  couples  will 
never  know  why.  Like  many 
health  issues  today,  prevention 
can  affect  your  future  ability  to 
conceive  a  child. 

Among  the  factors  that  can 
affect  your  fertility  are  sexually 
transmitted  disease,  delayed 
childbirth,  stress,  the  use  of  an 
IUD,  infection  following  an 
abortion  and  physical  exercise 
that  interrupts  the  menstrual 
cycle.  As  in  the  cause  of  AIDS, 
the  use  of  the  condom  is  one  of 


the  most  effective  means  to 
avoid  sexually  transmitted  dis- 
eases such  as  gonorrhea. 

Because  gonorrhea  is  asymp- 
tomatic in  75  percent  of  women, 
those  who  are  sexually  active 
with  multiple  partners  should 
be  cultured  every  six  months. 
Those  symptoms  that  may  indi- 
cate sexually  transmited  dis- 
ease are:  discharge  from  the 
vagina  or  penis,  pain  on  urina- 
tion, low-grade  fever,  rashes, 
open  sores  of  the  genitals,  pel- 
vic tenderness  or  pain  in 
women.  Medical  attention 
should  be  sought 

The  decision  to  delay  child- 
birth can  also  affect  infertility. 
As  a  woman  enters  her  thirties, 
the  rate  of  infertility  rises. 
From  age  25  through  29  the  rate 
of  infertility  is  nine  percent.  Be- 
tween the  ages  of  30  and  34,  that 
rate  rises  to  fourteen  percent 
and  for  women  35  through  39  it 
increases  to  twenty-four  per- 
cent. For  women  who  have 
worked  hard  to  build  careers 
and  plan  a  specific  time  to  start 
a  family  infertility  can  be  espe- 


cially frustrating. 

Pelvic  inflammatory  disease 
is  a  leading  cause  of  infertility. 
Bacteria  entering  the  body 
through  IUD  insertion,  abor- 
tion or  sexually  transmitted  dis- 
ease cause  the  body  to  build  up 
a  layer  of  protective  scar  tissue 
which  can  block  the  fallopian 
tubes,  preventing  the  egg  from 
passing  through  them  from  the 
ovaries.  Women  who  use  an  IUD 
are  at  especially  high  risk  of 
pelvic  inflammatory  disease. 

We  are  quite  fortunate  to  live 
at  a  time  where  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  readily  available  in- 
formation about  our  bodies.  We 
are  also  at  a  time  when  it  is  "in" 
to  be  physically  fit  and  mentally 
aware  of  the  personal  health 
issues.  This  awareness  should 
include  the  protection  of  our 
sexuality. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  ev- 
ery person  to  take  precautions 
in  their  sexual  experiences  and 
insure  the  probability  of  their 
future  generations. 


Student  Loans 

from  page  1 

with  the  Contingency  Program, 
students  are  being  asked  to  pay 
much  more  money  than  they 
borrow  plus  interest  The  fear 
among  education  leaders  is  that 
this  will  detour  students  from 
college.  The  fear  among  stu- 
dents is  that  of  a  looming  debt, 
too  high  to  risk  on  the  hope  of  a 
higher  paying  career. 

More  information  is  available 
to  any  student  through  the 
CCCC  Financial  Aid  Office,  lo- 
cated in  the  Upper  Commons  of 
the  cafeteria,  or  by  calling  the 
Mass.  College  Student  Loan  Au- 
thority at  617-462-9796. 


Cruelty  Beyond  Repair 


from  page  10 


doing  the  Miller  Beer  endorse- 
ment puts  us  in  a  bigger  busi- 
ness circle. 

In  closing,  I  think  it's  impor- 
tant for  people  to  realize  that 
not  only  can  a  person  seat  them- 
selves anywhere  in  the  building 
(general  admission)  for  just  a 
few  dollars  at  a  club  or  auditor- 
ium featuring  local  music,  but 
soon,  as  with  bands  like  'til  tues- 
day,  Del  Fuegos,  and  Face  to 
Face,  and  eventually,  I'm  sorry 
to  report,  Rash  of  Stabbings  and 
The  Neighborhoods,  some  of 
the  best  local  bands  move  on  to 
bigger  gigs. 

And  if  you  do  decide  to  a 
attend  local  music  events  in  the 
future,  be  prepared  for  the  un- 
expected. Local  music  has  no 
rules. 


Acting  Is  No  Piece  Of 
Fluff" 

by:  Anne  Harmon 


The  catalogue  description  for 
Acting  I  says,  "To  broaden  the 
student  actor's  abilities  in 
movement,  control,  poise, 
understand  a  b  i  1  ity  and  to  create 
an  awareness  of  the  senses." 

It  didn't  say  anything  about 
somersaults! 

I  had  decided  to  pick  up 
Acting  I  in  addition  to  Journal- 
ism. I  took  my  "add"  slip  and 
headed  over  to  Dr.  George  Tut- 
tle's  office  on  the  second  floor 
of  the  Arts  Building. 

introduced  myself  and  Pro- 
fessor Tuttle  handed  me  my 
signed  slip  and  said,  "We  will 
be  happy  to  have  you  in  class; 
but  I  always  warn  everyone  who 
has  been  out  of  school  for  more 
than  a  couple  of  years  that  for 
the  first  three  weeks  we  mainly 
do  vigorous  exercises,  somer- 
saults, etc.  You  won't  see  a 
script  until  the  last  few  weeks  of 
the  semester." 

"Age-wise"  I'm  over  50,  and 
"weight-wise"  I'm  over  150.  I 
was  rather  taken  back.  "What," 
I  asked,  "has  that  kind  of  exer- 
cise to  do  with  acting?"  Tuttle 
mentioned,  "Projecting,  breath- 
ing, movement,"  and  told  me  I'd 
be  welcomed  to  come  to  class  to 
see  if  I  would  tike  to  join,  "wear 
leotards,  tights  or  sweats."  I  de- 
cided to  write  an  article  in- 
stead! 

Class  began  at  11  A.M.  There 
were  eighteen  students,  mainly 
young  women.  The  student,  "Ta 
Ta,"  who  led  the  exercise  was 
completely  at  ease.  The  stu- 
dents were  told  that  I  was  there 
to  do  an  article  for  the  Main- 
sheet.  "No  pictures!"  was  the 
cry.  I  put  my  camera  away  and 
just  observed. 

At  the  beginning,  there  were 
lots  of  giggles  and  groans  about 
the  exercise,  but  by  the  end  of 
the  session  they  had  stopped. 
Tuttle  told  the  class  that  the 


exercise  helped  get  rid  of  ner- 
vous energy  and  that  many 
actors  have  a  exercise  ritual 
they  perform  before  their  plays. 
He  emphasized,  that  by  leaving 
the  "social  you"  outside  the  stu- 
dio, it  is  easier  to  become  a 
clean  slate  on  which  a  new  char- 
acter may  be  drawn,  the  charac- 
ter you  wish  to  play. 

Scenes  in  Acting  I  are  done 
without  costume  or  props. 
Bringing  the  characters  to  life, 
is  the  purpose  of  all  the  study 
and  discipline,  not  the  trap- 
pings of  production.  Students 
select  their  scenes  from  theater 
literature,  not  from  novels  or 
films. 

The  student  reads  the  play 
and  selects  a  scene.  The  pattern 
usually  taken  is  for  the  student 
to  introduce  the  scene  to  the 
class,  familiarizing  them  with 
the  play,  character  rela- 
tionships, time  period,  anything 
that  will  help  the  class  under- 
stand and  appreciate  the  scene 
chosen.  The  scene  is  then  read 
to  the  class. 

Next,  it  is  brought  back  and 
presented  to  the  class,  and  help 
is  offered  on  the  presentation  of 
words,  looks  and  actions.  This  is 
repeated  until  everyone  is 
satisfied  that  the  student  knows 
and  understands  the  scene. 
Then  the  student  is  ready  to 
move  on. 

I  enjoyed  the  class  I  observed, 
and  would  like  to  attend 
another  at  the  end  of  the  semes- 
ter to  see  these  students  again.  I 
have  a  feeling  that  they  will  be 
more  poised,  more  self-assured 
and  in  much  better  physical 
condition  than  this  reporter 
who  is  riding  her  stationary 
bike  everyday  and  is  almost 
ready  to  try  a  somersault! 

Acting  I  is  not  to  be  taken 
lightly. 
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Sports 


Baseball  Program  On  The  Rise 
Ex-Red  Sox  And  Cardinal  To  Take  Over 


by:  Kevin  Barrett 

Occasionally,  around  midafter- 
noon  as  you  walk  to  your  car  on 
campus  there  might  be  a  bolt  of 
sunlight  that  touches  your  skin 
and  makes  you  feel  warm  all 
over.  And  for  those  of  you  who 
are  baseball  fans  your  mind 
might  turn  to  thoughts  of  sunny 
days  and  freshly  cut  grass.  You 
might  for  a  second  hear  the 
crack  of  a  bat  as  it  smashes 
through  the  air.  As  you  climb  in 
your  car  and  turn  the  key  to 
speed  away  from  school,  you 
know  spring  is  not  too  far  away. 

Well,  Bill  Cheslock  knows  it's 
not  too  far  away  and  I  asked  him 
the  other  day  how  he  feels  when 
spring  is  right  around  the  cor- 
ner. "It  feels  like  you're  born 
again.  The  birds  are  out  singing, 
the  bumblebees  are  out  sting- 
ing, and  the  baseball  players 
are  out  swinging.  I  love  it."  said 
Cheslock,  as  I  sat  down  to  inter- 
view our  new  baseball  coach 
here  at  CCCC. 

Born  in  Beth  Page,  Long  Is- 
land, Cheslock  received  a  full 
scholarship  out  of  high  school 
to  play  at  Hofstra  University. 
After  starring  in  college  he  was 
drafted  by  the  St.  Louis  Cardin- 
als and  later  played  in  the  Red 
Sox  minor  league  organization. 

After  his  playing  days  were 
over,  Cheslock  turned  to 
coaching  where  his  credentials 
are  equally  impressive.  For  the 
past  five  years  he  has  coached 
baseball  at  Chatham  High 
School  where  he  also  teaches. 
Last  year  he  led  them  to  the 


state  tournament  after  winning 
the  Cape  and  Islands  League 
championship  for  the  first  time 
since  1946. 

During  the  summer  Cheslock 
is  assistant  coach  for  the 
Chatham  Athletics  in  the  Cape 
Cod  Baseball  League.  Known  as 
the  finest  amateur  baseball 
league  in  the  country,  this  posi- 
tion allows  him  the  opportunity 
to  get  to  know  some  of  the  best 
college  coaches  and  players  in 
the  country.  Recruiting  for 
CCCC  should  benefit 
tremendously  from  Cheslock's 
contacts  around  the  country  at 
the  professional  and  college 
level. 

"I  feel  the  potential  is  here  to 
build  a  winning  program.  The 
athletic  department  is  behind 
us  and  they  are  in  favor  of  build- 
ing a  winning  program.  That's 
one  of  the  main  reasons  I 
wanted  to  come  here.  To  build  a 
competitive  program  that  will 
not  only  be  known  in  New  Eng- 
land but  all  over  the  country," 
he  said. 

Knowing  full  well  that  getting 
students  to  play  sports  at  CCCC 
is  not  an  easy  chore,  and  finding 
ones  that  are  eligible  even  har- 
der, I  asked  Cheslock  whether 
he  thought  there  were  any  be- 
nefits to  playing  sports  in  col- 
lege or  should  students  concen- 
trate just  on  academics. 

With  a  bachelor's  degree  in 
education  and  a  master's  de- 
gree in  special  education,  he 
had  this  to  say  about  intercol- 


Sports  Spotlight  : 
Peter  Torigny 


by:  Stephen  Kantarowski 


Peter  Tourigny  is  a  six-foot, 
one-inch,  175  pound  member  of 
the  basketball  team  that  repre- 
sents our  school.  Graduating  in 
1985  from  Upper  Cape  Regional 
Vocational  Technical  School  in 
Bourne,  Tourigny  came  to  CCCC 
as  a  Business  Administration 
major,  and  hopes  to  take  over 
his  family's  mortgage  business. 
"I  became  interested  in  basket- 
ball in  the  fourth  grade  and 
have  enjoyed  the  competition  of 
the  sport  since  then,"  says 
Tourigny.  His  day  begins  at  9 
A.M.  with  the  sound  of  an  alarm 
clock.  Classes  start  at  10  A.M. 


and  take  him  through  the  day 
and  into  the  early  afternoon. 
Basketball  practice  starts  at  4 
P.M.  and  lasts  for  approximate- 
ly four  hours.  When  the  team 
plays  a  game  away  from  CCCC, 
he  gets  home  after  midnight 

"I  know  my  weekly  routine 
may  not  seem  very  exciting,  but 
on  weekends  1  can  relax;  spend 
time  with  my  girlfriend,  Amy, 
and  get  a  little  crazy  with  my 
friends."  Tourigny  adds  that  he 
has  enjoyed  his  time  at  CCCC  so 
far,  but  is  dissatisfied  with  the 
lack  of  student  support  for  the 
school's  sports  teams.  Looking 


legiate  sports,  "They  call  sports 
and  activities  the  other  half  of 
education.  The  academics 
being  one  half  the  education 
the  sports  the  other.  Sports  and 
activities  has  a  part  in  educa- 
tion. Learning  how  to  cope  with 
difficult  situations,  like,  for  ex- 
ample, you're  on  the  mound, 
bases  are  loaded  and  nobody 


Baseball  season  soon  to  begin 

out,  tying  run  is  on  third  base. 
Now  you  have  to  get  out  of  this 
jam. 

"I  think  experiences  like  that 
help  you  to  become  a  better  per- 
son and  you  are  able  to  cope 
with  real  life  when  you  get  out 
there.  Modern  society  is  filled 
with  pressures  and  I  feel  that 
intercollegiate  sports  certainly 


helps  you  prepare  for  these 
pressures  by  overcoming  the 
pressures  that  you  will  face 
playing  college  sports." 

CCCC  is  lucky  to  have  Bill 
Cheslock  leading  the  1987  base- 
ball team  as  the  Helmsmen  be- 
gin their  season  March  28.  It 
could  be  a  banner  year  for 
them,  so  stayed  tuned. 


Critical  Year 

For  Softball  Program 


by:  Kevin  Barrett 

Two  new  men  join  the  sports 
program  on  campus  this  semes- 
ter. Loaded  with  experience 
and  full  of  enthusiasm,  they  will 
take  charge  of  our  Softball  and 
baseball  programs. 

Recently  I  had  the  opportun- 
ity to  sit  down  with  new  Softball 
coach  Mark  Powers  at  his  home 
in  Yarmouth  to  talk  candidly 
about  himself,  the  sports  prog- 
ram at  CCCC,  and  the  upcoming 
season. 

Born  in  Osterville,  Powers 
went  to  Barnstable  High  and 
then  on  to  Worcester  Academy 
where  he  excelled  in  football 
and  received  a  scholarship  to 
play  at  Idaho  State.  For  the  past 
five  years  he  has  been  living  in 
Saudi  Arabia  teaching  sports 
and  recreation  for  the  govern- 
ment and  traveling  around  the 
world. 

Now  settled  in  Yarmouth 
where  he  is  remodeling  his 
home  and  teaching  part-time  at 
CCCC,  Powers  had  this  to  say  a- 
bout  the  upcoming  season. 

"I  think  it  is  a  critical  year.  We 


are  at  our  ultimate  in  student 
enrollment  yet  our  records  in 
sports  do  not  seem  to  corres- 
pond to  that  You  would  think 
that  as  your  enrollment  in- 
creases, so  would  the  competi- 
tive level  of  your  teams." 

However,  such  is  not  the  case 
here  at  CCCC  and  I  asked  Pow- 
ers what  he  believes  is  the  prob- 
lem. "I  think  a  lot  of  people  at 
CCCC  come  from  all  different 
places,  all  different  areas  and  I 
think  there  is  an  intimidation 
here  not  to  play.  If  you  are  from 
say  Provincetown  and  you  are 
commuting,  you  don't  know  any- 
one on  campus,"  said  Powers.  "I 
am  sure  there  are  women  out 
there  who  have  played  Softball 
before  and  if  we  could  just 
reach  them,  they  would  come 
out.  I  think  there  are  pockets  of 
really  good  athletes  here,  but 
we  just  don't  have  the  numbers 
to  support  them  out  on  the 
field." 

However,  with  five  returning 
players  from  last  year's  squad, 
Powers  is  excited  about  this 


years  team.  "I  think  there  are 
some  real  possibilities  this 
year.  There  are  definitely  some 
girls  who  can  play."  Key  players 
cited  by  Powers  to  help  lead  the 
team  include  veterans  Rhonda 
Snow,  Carol-Ann  Mc Auliffe,  Jo- 
Ann  Bellam,  and  freshman  Tra- 
cy Benoit.  Sometime  in  early 
March,  Powers  will  take  his 
team  to  a  Softball  clinic  in 
Lowell  to  meet  players  and 
coaches  from  all  over  the  state 
and  listen  to  experts  talk  about 
Softball. 

In  what  has  been  determined 
a  critical  season  for  women's 
Softball  here  at  CCCC,  I  believe 
strongly  that  Mark  Powers  will 
make  this  team  competitive 
once  again. 

He  is  determined,  but  he  is 
going  to  need  help  from  the  stu- 
dents to  reach  this  goal.  As  Pow- 
ers warned  early  in  our  discus- 
sion, "I  think  we  are  starting  to 
slip  so  bad,  if  we  slip  any  worse 
we  will  never  get  it  back." 

Good  point  Mark,  I  hope 
somebody  is  listening. 


ahead  to  the  upcoming  base  - 
ball  season,  he  urges  all  stu- 
dents that  are  interested  in  the 
sport  to  get  involved  in  what  he 
hopes  to  be  a  spectacular  year 
for  baseball. 

In  his  spare  time,  Tourigny 
enjoys  skiing  on  the  snow  co- 
vered slopes  of  Vermont,  and 


off  the  waters  on  the  coast  of 
Cape  Cod  in  the  summer.  He 
also  practices  a  form  of  martial 
arts  known  as  Tae  Kwon  Do. 
Fellow  basketball  members 
Sean  Martin,  Tom  Bresette,  Bill 
Powers,  Pat  Conant  and  Russell 
Held  say  that  Peter  Tourigny  is 
a  "very  quick  and  versatile 


athlete  who's  a  super  nice  guy 
that  would  give  you  the  shirt  off 
his  back  if  you  needed  it." 

Tourigny  plans  to  transfer  to 
S.M.U.  to  complete  his  educa- 
tion and  play  basketball  for  its 
division  three  school.  The 
Mainsheet  staff  wish  him  luck 
and  success  in  the  future. 
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Japanese  Students  Visit  CCCC 


Japanese  visitors  enjoy  dance  held  in  cafeteria. 


by  Gray  Eldridge 

CCCC  was  visited  by  22 
Japanese  students  on  Friday, 
March  6.  The  students  took  part 
in  a  dance  that  afternoon  in  the 
cafeteria  organized  by  the  acti- 
vities department.  Entertain- 
ment was  provided  by  Cape  104 
FM  radio  personality  Liza  "Z," 
who  played  music  ranging  from 
Bruce  Springsteen  to  Madonna. 
The  dance  ran  from  2  to  4  P.M., 
after  the  group  had  been  given  a 
tour  of  the  campus. 

The  students,  all  on  their  6  to 
8-week  mid-year  break  from 
Japanese  colleges,  are  visiting 
the  United  States  through  an 
organization  known  as  the  In- 
ternational Training  and  Ex- 
change (INTRAX).  INTRAX  is 
based  in  San  Francisco  and  has 
had  a  branch  here  on  Cape  Cod 
for  the  past  five  years.  The  22 
students,  18  women  and  four 
men,  are  participating  in  a 


program  of  INTRAX  called 
Academic  Homestay,  according 
to  Ms.  Bibe  Schnitzer  of  Yar- 
mouthport,  the  program  coordi- 
nator. In  this  system,  the  stu- 
dents are  assigned  to  a  volun- 
teer host  family  for  their  stay  in 
the  U.S.  The  host  families  come 
from  extremely  diverse  types: 
large  families,  small  families, 
retired,  working,  etc.  No  matter 
what  the  host  family  back- 
ground, however,  Ms.  Schnitzer 
emphasizes  that  they  all  take  on 
a  great  deal  of  responsibility  in 
accepting  these  visitors  into 
their  home.  The  host  families 
receive  no  payment  for  what 
they  do  save  the  cultural  re- 
wards of  being  exposed  to  a 
citizen  of  a  foreign  country. 

Ms.  Schnitzer  has  been  the 
program  coordinator  for  1  Vb 
years,  and  this  is  the  third  group 
she  has  handled  in  that  time. 


The  students  do  not  receive  a 
sugar  coated  outlook  on  the  U.S. 
According  to  Ms  Schnitzer,  they 
are  exposed  objectively  to  all 
aspects  of  the  country  and  its 
ideals.  She  explains  that  in 
Japan  the  elderly  are  greatly  re- 
spected, and  reveals  that  on  a 
recent  tour  of  an  area  nursing 
home,  several  students  were 
actually  driven  to  tears  by  the 
American  practice  of  "ware- 
housing" the  elderly. 

Ms.  Schnitzer  says  that  there 
is  traditionally  little  or  no  en- 
couragement for  Japanese 
women  to  pursue  careers  in 
their  society  other  than  that  of 
homemaker,  and  "the  fact  that 
18  members  of  the  group  are 
women  shows  a  more  liberal 
trend  in  the  Japanese  family 

Continued  on  page  17 


'  'Project  Focus 

Fights  Illiteracy 
On  Cape 


by  Anne  Harmon 

"I  think  it's  incredible  that  we 
can  admit  to  alcoholism, 
homosexuality,  divorce,  non- 
marriage,  but  cannot  admit  to 
illiteracy,"  said  Agustin  Dora- 
do, of  the  Continuing  Education 
Department  at  CCCC.  Dorado, 
with  Lucy  Nickerson  as  his 
coordinator,  is  administering 
the  project  for  the  mid-Cape 
area. 

Project  Focus  is  a  pilot  prog- 
ram funded  with  a  $35,000  grant 
from  the  state  Department  of 
Education.  Its  purpose  is  to  find 
and  tutor  adult  students  in 
basic  reading  and  writing  skills 
and  study  the  problem  of  illi- 
teracy on  Cape  Cod.  It  is  being 
implemented  by  the  Continuing 
Education  Department  of 
CCCC,  and  the  Upper  and  Low- 
er Regional  Technical  Schools, 
through  the  Office  of  Job  Part- 
nerships. 

Recent  reports  have  put  the 
number  of  functional  illiterates 
on  Cape  Cod  at  49,000. 

The  classes  in  the  mid-Cape 
area  have  started  aad  are  run- 
ning two  nights  a  week  from  7  to 
9P.M.  at  several  locations.  The 
upper  and  lower  Cape  classes 
will  begin  on  April  1.  Other 
hours  are  possible  if  students 
can't  come  during  the  sche- 
duled time. 

"Our  instructors  are  volun- 
teers, and  have  indicated  that 
they  would  be  flexible  in  order 
to  help  the  students  take  advan- 
tage of  this  program.  We  plan  to 


have  one  instructor  tor  every 
three  students,  but  as  of  now,  we 
have  more  students  than  in- 
structors. The  program  will  run 
for  14  weeks  and  we  would  like 
each  student  to  get  at  least  25 
hours  of  instruction  so  that  we 
can  measure  the  progress 
made,"  Dorado  explained. 

He  went  on  to  say,  "Social 
norms  have  changed  so  much 
that  it  has  introduced  many 
variables  into  the  school  sys- 
tems. Parental  support  is  not 
what  it  used  to  be.  There  are 
young  people  in  school  today 
with  many  kinds  of  problems. 
This  makes  teaching  and  learn- 
ing harder  and  results  in  more 
children  'slipping  through  the 
cracks  in  our  educational 
system.' 

There  are  many  theories  as  to 
why  illiteracy  is  so  prevalent  in 
our  country  and  although  I 
think  the  figure  of  49,000  is  high 
for  the  Cape,  it  certainly  is  a  far 
reaching  problem  and  we  know 
we  are  not  going  to  solve  it  with 
this  program.  Perhaps  we  can 
make  a  start  and  in  doing  so, 
point  out  the  problems,  and 
gain  more  insight  into  solving 
it" 

The  quota  for  students  for  this 
program  has  not  been  filled. 
Anyone  interested  in  becoming 
a  student  or  instructor  may 
obtain  more  information  by 
calling  Dorado  at  362-2131,  ex- 
tension 386. 
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Campus  News 

ADC  Helps  Students  Succeed  .'Teaches 
Students  To '  'Learn  How  To  Learn" 


Photo  by:  Rick  Davenport 


Gary  GetcheD  Instructs  ADC  Students 


by:  Joyce  Chasson 

The  fear  of  not  being  able  to 
handle  the  work  at  college  is  a 
real  one  at  any  age.  But  for  a 
divorced  mother  of  two  teena- 
gers, returning  to  school  after 
18  years  can  be  overwhelming. 

Carol  Perry,  a  medical  sec- 
retarial student,  received  the 
help  she  needed  from  the 
Academic  Development  Center 
(ADC)  —  and  not  only  passed 
her  shorthand  course,  but  re- 
ceived an  A! 

Walk  into  the  ADC  on  any 
given  day  and  the  large  yet  cozy 
room  is  bustling  with  activity. 
Students  are  everywhere.  Some 
are  working  on  computers, 
others  are  inquiring  about 


lege's  Office  of  Developmental 
Education.  The  overall  prog- 
ram is  designed  to  teach  stu- 
dents how  to  study  more  effec- 
tively through  basic  skills  clas- 
ses, mini-courses,  study  groups 
and  tutoring. 

According  to  Helen  O'Connor, 
Director  of  Developmental 
Education,  50%  of  entering  stu- 
dents need  academic  support 
services  to  some  degree.  The 
program  has  grown  rapidly  over 
the  last  15  years,  beginning  as  a 
learning  lab  to  help  students 
upgrade  their  basic  skills. 

"It  became  apparent,"  O'Con- 
nor explained,  "that  with  the 
college's  open  enrollment  poli- 


Walk  into  the  ADC  on  any  given  day  and  the 
large,  yet  cozy  room  is  bustling  with  activity. 


mini-courses  or  being  tutored 
in  problem  subjects.  Still 
others,  like  Susan  Halverson, 
an  engineering  major,  are  using 
the  resource  materials  to  help 
her  with  her  precalculus 
course. 

The  center  moved  to  its  pre- 
sent location  on  the  ground 
floor  of  the  South  Building  last 
fall  to  become  more  accessible 
to  the  handicapped.  Its 
academic  support  services  fall 
under  the  umbrella  of  the  col- 


cy,  an  increasing  number  of  stu- 
dents needed  help  to  remain  in 
school.  Placement  testing,  in- 
corporated in  the  mid-70s,  iden- 
tified these  students  and  pre- 
vented them  from  'slipping 
through  the  cracks.' " 

All  enrolling  CCCC  students 
are  now  required  to  meet  estab- 
lished levels  of  proficiency  in 
reading,  writing  and  math 
skills.  Those  not  meeting  the 
criteria  must  enroll  in  semester 
courses  sponsored  by  the  de- 


velopmental education  prog- 
ram before  proceeding  with  the 
standard  curriculum. 

This  semester,  there  are  578 
enrollments  in  courses  such  as 
"College  Reading  and  Study 
Skills"  and  "Foundations  in 
Writing." 

Not  all  students  need  the 
structured  skills  classes.  Many, 
like  Donna  Simmons,  used  the 
ADC's  tutorial  services.  Sim- 
mons, a  liberal  arts  student  in 
her  mid  30s,  had  heard  about 
the  center  while  taking  English 
Composition  I.  "I  knew  I  needed 
help,"  she  recalled,  "but  I 
didn't  act  on  it  right  away."  She 
has  used  tutors  for  English 
Composition  II  and  Spanish  I, 
claiming  she  would  not  have 
passed  Spanish  without  their 
help.  This  sentiment  was 
echoed  by  many  students  in  the 
program. 

Tutors  are  recommended  to 
the  ADC  by  faculty.  They  are 
paid  on  an  hourly  basis  or  re- 
ceive course  credit.  A  good 
tutor  has  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  subject  matter  and  deals 
well  with  peers  in  a  non- 
threatening  way. 

Body  language  is  important, 
according  to  Math  and  Science 
Coordinator  Gary  Getchell.  "If  a 
tutor  shrugs  every  time  a  stu- 
dent makes  a  mistake,  that  stu- 
dent is  going  to  feel  inadequ- 
ate." Presently,  there  are  30 
tutors  working  with  270  stu- 
dents in  a  variety  of  subjects. 

Advocating  on  behalf  of  the 
learning  disabled  is  another 
important  commitment  of  the 
staff.  Over  10%  of  students  fall 
into  this  category.  The  center 
works  closely  with  both  profes- 
sors and  student  to  develop  cop- 
ing strategies  in  problem  areas 
such  as  test-taking.  In  many 
cases,  the  student  is  permitted 
to  take  the  exam  orally  or  at  a 
slower  pace,  thanks  to  the 
efforts  of  the  ADC. 

All  academic  support  ser- 
vices have  one  important  goal — 
to  teach  the  student  to  become 
an  independent  learner.  The 
student,  whether  it's  through 
tutoring,  mini-courses  or  crea- 
tive software,  must  learn  to  de- 
velop organizational  and  study 
skills  so  necessary  for  academic 
achievement 

"The  end  result  of  our 
efforts,"  as  Helen  O'Connor  so 
succinctly  put  it,  "must  be  the 
success  of  the  student  in  tradi- 
tional college  work  at  tradition- 
al levels  of  performance." 

Without  a  doubt,  the  dedi- 
cated and  caring  staff  at  the 
ADC  will  do  their  utmost  to 
make  this  a  reality  for  any  stu- 
dent smart  enough  to  seek  their 
help. 


Nominations  Open 

by  Randy  Viscio 


Nomination  dates  for  this 
year's  commencement  scho- 
larships have  been  announced 
by  CCCC's  Financial  Aid  Office. 
Nominations  will  be  accepted 
from  April  1  through  April  30. 
There  will  be  about  15  scho- 
larships available  for  graduat- 
ing students  who  meet  the 
criteria  for  any  of  the  scho- 
larships. Some  of  the  scho- 
larships allow  students  to 
nominate  themselves.  Other 


scholarships  require  that  a  stu- 
dent be  nominated  by  a  profes- 
sor. There  is  a  wide  variety  of 
criteria  for  the  different  scho- 
larships. The  scholarhips  will 
be  awarded  in  varying  amounts 
during  commencement  day.  A 
complete  package  of  informa- 
tion regarding  the  scholarships 
can  be  obtained  at  the  Finan- 
cial Aid  Office  located  in  the 
upper  commons  above  the 
cafeteria. 


Quotes 


The  mind  should  be  nowhere 
in  particular. 

-  Zen  Philosopher 

Difficulties  strengthen  the 
mind  as  labor  does  the  body. 
-.Seneca 

With  one  eye  fixed  upon  your 

destination,  there  is  only  one 

eye  with  which  you  see  the  way. 

-  Buddhist  proverb 


Student  Employment 
Office  Has  Job 
Opportunities 

by:  Donna  Martone 


We  have  reached  that  point  in 
the  year  when  summertime  is 
no  longer  a  distant  mirage.  We 
can  almost  feel  the  rays  of  sun 
gently  landing  on  our  backs.. .we 
can  almost  hear  Beach  Boy 
tunes  in  the  distance.  Yes,  the 
sun  and  the  fun  of  the  summer 
months  is  just  around  the  cor- 
ner, whether  we  realize  it  or 
not  Thus,  we  should  be  sure  to 
take  all  the  "proper  precau- 
tions." 

First,  get  a  new  bathing  suit 
Second,  set  your  sights  on  pros- 
pects for  a  fun-loving  summer- 
time romance.  And,  third,  line 
up  a  good  summer  job. 

Now  numbers  one  and  two  are 
pretty  self-explanatory.  Num- 
ber three,  however,  isn't  quite 
so  simple.  Many  students  don't 
know  how  to  go  about  finding 
that  "ideal  summer  job:"  in  fact, 
they  don't  even  know  where  to 
begin. 

This  is  why  they  should  be 
aware  of  CCCC's  student  em- 
ployment office,  an  excellent 
place  to  begin.  I  talked  with  job 
counselor  Tom  Killoran  from 
the  office  about  the  office,  the 
services  it  provides  and  the 
annual  quest  for  the  right  sum- 
mer job. 

Q  What  is  the  Student  Employ- 
ment Office's  primary  purpose? 
A:  We  provide  jobs  for  students 
while  they  are  attending  school. 
Thus,  we  are  primarily  working 
with  part-time  employment 
opportunities,  however,  we  are 
also  equipped  to  provide  assist- 
ance in  locating  full-time  jobs. 
Q:  Mechanically,  how  does  the 
office  operate? 

A:  Employers  notify  us  of  their 
various  job  openings,  we  write 
up  job  descriptions  for  them 
and  post  themuponour  two  em- 
ployee opportunity  bulletin 
boards  located  directly  outside 
the  office  and  in  the  cafeteria 
for  the  students  to  see  and  pur- 
sue if  they  wish. 
Q:  What  kinds  of  job  opportuni- 
ties do  you  have  to  offer  stu- 
dents right  now? 
A:  Right  now,  we  have  opportu- 
nities for  accounting  assistants, 
computer  programmers,  nurses 
and  nurse's  aids,  home  health 
aids,  medical  assistants, 
teaching  positions,  retail  posi- 
tions, secretaries,  office  mana- 
gers, newspaper  staff  positions, 


baby-sitters  and  various  others. 
Q:  Where  is  the  geographical 
range  for  most  of  these  jobs? 
A:  Most  of  them  tend  to  be  in  the 
mid-Cape  area,  but  they  are  all 
over  the  Cape.  And  we  do  get  job 
requests  as  far  away  as  Ply- 
mouth. 

Q:  Do  you  think  that  it's  too  ear- 
ly to  start  looking  for  a  summer 
job? 

A:  No,  not  at  all.  Now  is  the  time. 
We've  already  received  quite  a 
few  correspondence  from  em- 
ployers looking  for  summer  em- 
ployees. 

Q:  Do  think  that  CCCC  students 
might  have  an  edge  in  getting 
the  best  summer  jobs  because 
so  many  of  the  other  students 
that  live  on  the  Cape  during  the 
summer  are  presently  at 
school? 

A:  Yes,  definitely.  CCCC  stu- 
dents have  this  edge  and  should 
make  the  most  of  it  by  lining  up 
something  now.  Also,  they  have 
Cape  housing,  which  many  peo- 
ple are  not  so  fortunate  to  have. 
These  people  must  pass  up 
Cape  employment  opportuni- 
ties because  they  simply  cannot 
afford  the  cost  of  housing  here. 
Q:  Last  year,  the  office  spon- 
sored the  Job  Fair.  Will  there 
be  a  Job  Fair  this  year,  and,  if 
so,  how  will  it  operate? 
A:  Yes,  there  will  be  another 
Job  Fair  on  April  25.  Dozens  of 
employers  will  be  at  the  Fair 
offering  varied  job  opportuni- 
ties and  conducting  interviews. 
Anyone  will  be  welcome  to 
attend  this  event 
Q:  There  are  a  tremendous 
number  of  "Help  Wanted"  signs 
up  lately.  Is  there  a  shortage  of 
"People"  rather  than  "Jobs"  for 
a  change? 

A:  Yes,  the  situation's  turned 
completely  around.  It  used  to  be 
that  employees  had  to  seek  the 
employers  out,  but  now  the  em- 
ployers are  trying  hard  to  find 
the  workers.  It's  now  a  market 
in  which  anyone  who  has  any  in- 
itiative at  all  can  find  a  job. 

Located  on  the  2nd  floor  of 
the  North  Building,  the  Student 
Employment  office  is  operated 
by  Daisy  Harnois,  Bill  Archam- 
bault  and  Tom  Killoran.  The 
telephone  extensions  are  336 
and  337,  and  the  office  hours  are 
from  8:30-2:30,  Monday- 
Thursday. 
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Coming  Attractions 


New  England  Film  Festival 


Student  filmmakers  in  New 
England  are  encouraged  to  en- 
ter the  1987  New  England  Film 
Festival.  The  Festival,  now  in 
its  twelfth  year,  continues  to 
celebrate  excellence  in  film 
produced  by  independent  and 
student  filmmakers  in  the  re- 
gion. In  addition  to  $3,000  in 
cash  awards  and  film  material, 
the  Festival  offers  a  chance  to 
gain  significant  exposure 
through  numerous  screenings 
and  to  view  other  regional  work 

The  New  England  Film  Fes- 
tival is  copresented  by  the  Arts 
Extension  Service  (AES)  of  the 
Division  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion at  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts at  Amherst  and  the 
Boston  Globe  and  Video  Found- 
ation and  is  sponsored  by  The 
Boston  Globe.  The  deadline  to 
enter  is  April  3, 1987.  For  an  en- 
try brochure,  contact  The  New 
England  Film  Festival,  AES,  Di- 
vision of  Continuing  Education, 
Goodell  Building  University  of 
Massachusetts,  Amherst  MA. 
01003,  413-545-2360. 

The  New  England  Film  Fes- 
tival is  an  exciting  opportunity 
for  students  working  in  Super  8 
and  16mm.  Last  year's  $1,000 
Best  of  Festival  Award  went  to  a 


Rhode  Island  School  of  Design 
student,  Sheila  Sofain,  for  her 
animated  film  "Mangia."  Tif- 
fany Rosen,  also  of  R.I.S.D.  and 
Rhonda  Richards  of  Boston 
University  were  the  recipients 
of  the  1986  Student  Film 
Awards. 

The  New  England  Film  Fes- 
tival is  open  to  all  independent 
filmmakers  who  are  currently 
permanent  residents  in  one  of 
the  six  New  England  states  and 
whose  film  was  created  while  a 
New  England  resident.  Films 
entered  in  the  student  category 
must  have  been  created  while  a 
student  at  a  New  England  col 
lege  or  university.  Films  musl 
have  been  completed  in  the 
past  two  years.  Entries  are  en 
couraged  in  documentary 
narrative,  animation  and  ex 
perimental  genres. 

The  Arts  Extension  Service 
works  as  a  catalyst  for  bettei 
management  of  the  arts  at  th< 
local  level  and  the  developmen 
of  opportunities  for  profession 
al  artists.  The  Boston  Film  am 
Video  Foundation  is  a  resourci 
center  which  promotes  the  pre 
duction  and  exhibition  of  filr 
and  video  work 


Jared  Carter,  pictured  above,  will  appear  at  the 
college  on  Tuesday,  April  6,  at  2  P.M.  in  the  studio 
theatre  to  read  his  poetry. 


Magicians  Scheduled 


The  magic  of  Lyn  and  Ken  is 
sure  to  thrill  all  those  lucky 
enough  to  be  attending  their 
show.  Tickets  are  $4.  The  per- 
formance is  scheduled  for  Fri- 
day, March  27,  at  7  P.M.  in  the 
theatre. 


Jabberwocks  Return 


The  Jabberwocks.  an  a  cappella 
group,  will  be  returning  to 
CCCC  to  entertain  us  all  on 
April  8,  at  11:30  A.M.  in  the 
cafeteria. 


Jazz  Concert 


The  Cape  Cod  Jazz  Society  will 
present  a  unique  combination 
jazz  concert  and  dance  on 
Saturday,  April  8,  8  P.M.  at  the 
Tara  Dunfey  Hotel  Tivoli  room, 
West  End  Circle,  Hyannis. 
The  "Jazz  Ball  Band"  is  being 
held  in  celebration  of  the  socie- 
ty's 10th  anniversary,  and  will 
feature  internationally  famous 
recording  stars  Ruby  Braff  (left) 
on  coronet  and  Scott  Hamilton 
(right)  on  saxophone. 
In  alternating  sets  the  White 
Heat  Swing  Orchestra,  led  by 
Craig  Ball,  will  play  for 
dancing. 

CCCC  students  under  30  years  of 
age.  can  purchaase  tickets  for 
$8.50.  All  other  non-member 
tickets  will  be  sold  at  $17.  Tick- 
ets can  be  purchased  at  all  Puri- 
tan Clothing  stores;  Musitro- 
nics,  Orleans;  Vintage  Jazz, 
Robb  Building,  1124  Route  28, 
South  Yarmouth;  or  by  mail 
from  the  Jazz  Society.  Box  587, 
Dennisport.  Call  617-398-2945 
for  information. 
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Campus  News 


Police  Ticketing  Illegal  Parkers 
Focus  On  Handicapped  Areas 


Photo  by:  Andre  Millhouse 


Cars  illegally  parked  in  handicapped  parking  zone. 


by  Andre  Mil  house 

Since  school  began  in  Janu- 
ary 1987,  the  security  depart- 
ment has  given  out  178  tickets. 
Ninety-three  of  these  were 
warnings,  and  85  were  actual 
tickets. 

Tickets  are  usuallv  given  out 
for  one  of  three  reasons:  im- 
proper parking,  parking  in  a  no 
parking  zone  or  parking  in  a 
handicapped  space.  Parking  in 
a  handicapped  space  without  a 
sticker  is  usually  the  most  fre- 
quent of  the  three  violations. 

After  speaking  with  Clay 
Leach,  Chief  of  Security,  I  found 
out  that  there  are  approximate- 
ly 25  to  26  handicapped  parking 
spaces  on  the  campus,  as 
opposed  to  the  single  digit 


amount  of  handicapped  people. 
Although  handicapped  parking 
spaces  exceed  the  amount  of 
handicapped  people,  this  still 
does  not  give  the  individuals 
without  handicapped  stickers 
the  right  to  park  in  those  spaces. 

The  fact  that  sticker  free  cars 
cannot  park  in  these  spaces 
poses  a  problem.  There  are  not 
enough  regular  parking  spaces 
for  all  the  drivers  attending 
CCCC. 

Clay  explained  that  in  the  be- 
ginning of  a  semester  there  is  a 
big  problem,  but  the  amount  of 
cars  seems  to  disappear  as  a 
semester  proceeds.  "In  the  be- 
ginning, everyone  drives  their 
own  cars,"  Clay  said,  "but  later 


on  during  the  semester  people 
seem  to  pick  up  one  another  or 
car  pool,  and  some  people  quit 
school  altogether,  especially  af- 
ter midterm  exams." 

Clay  exclaimed,  "This  semes- 
ter is  not  as  bad  as  some  of  the 
previous  semesters,  as  far  as 
ticketing  is  concerned."  He  also 
said  the  amount  of  tickets  given 
out  are  not  up  to  him,  but  up  to 
the  students,  and  the  amount  of 
students  that  enroll  during  a 
semester. 

Soon  the  problem  of  too  few 
parking  spaces  should  be  re- 
solved, as  Ernie  Cole  said  there 
is  a  master  plan  to  put  in  more 
parking  spaces  as  well  as  other 
campus  additions. 


Re-Entry  Club: 

A  Small  Club  With  Big  Goals 


by  Jan  Martin 

Every  Tuesday  afternoon  at 
12:30,  in  Room  N116,  a  small 
group  of  people  have  been 
meeting  with  anything  but 
small  plans.  They  have  a  goal  — 
to  raise  enough  money  to  spon- 
sor a  scholarship  for  a  re-entry 
student  going  on  to  a  four-year 
college. 

What  is  a  re-entry  student?  A 
re-entry  student  is  any  day  stu- 
dent 25  years  or  older  returning 
to  school.  There  are  approx- 
imately 500  re-entry  students  on 
campus  this  semester.  The  Re- 
Entry  Club  is  a  group  of  people 
of  all  ages,  with  a  variety  of 
vocational  and  educational 
backgrounds  interested  in  mak- 
ing a  return  to  school  a  little 
easier,  and  also  just  to  make 
friends  with  the  same  goals. 

The  fund  raising  began  on 
March  13  with  a  Bake  Sale  in  the 
cafeteria.  On  April  30  and  May  1 
there  will  be  a  "Spring  Cleaning 
Flea  Market,"  also  to  be  held  on 
campus.  Although  the  Re-Entry 
Club  is  sponsoring  the  flea  mar- 
ket, donations  will  be  accepted 
from  anyone  interested  in 


donating  one  or  more  items.  No 
clothes  will  be  accepted.  Furth- 
er information  is  available  from 
Donna  Limburg  in  the  Re-Entry 
Office  located  in  Room  208  on 
the  top  floor  of  the  Commons 
Building. 

Aside  from  the  fund-raising 
activities,  the  club  has  spent 
some  time  this  semester  learn- 
ing more  about  available  re- 
sources on  campus.  Tours  were 
taken  of  both  the  library  and  the 
Academic  Development  Center 
including  an  introduction  to  the 
accessibility  of  word  proces- 
sing. Students  were  eager  to 
know  more  about  this  tool  that 
can  save  them  the  typing  time  of 
an  assignment  while  teaching 
them  a  skill  that  can  be  of  value 
in  the  work  force  as  well. 

Future  events  include  a 
Nutrition  Presentation  on 
March  24  by  Cindi  Bucks,  and  a 
talk  on  transferring  to  a  four- 
year  college  by  Mary  Solomita, 
Director  of  Counseling,  on 
April  7.  With  the  guidance  of 
Donna  Limburg,  the  club  will 
also  be  discussing  Value  Clar- 


ification and  Vocational  Deci- 
sion Making  within  the  month. 
New  students  are  always  wel- 
come to  attend  any  or  all  the  up- 
coming meetings.  Along  with 
the  benefits  of  learning  better 
college  coping  skills,  there  is 
also  the  satisfaction  of  helping 
to  make  it  possible  for  a  fellow 
re-entry  student  to  continue  on 
to  a  four-year  school.  That  stu- 
dent might  even  be  you. 


Campus  Involvement 
Sees  Renewed  Interest 


by  Joseph  Kozlowski 

With  the  dawn  of  a  new  semes- 
ter at  hand,  the  concern  of  clubs 
about  the  campus  is  generating 
sincere  effort  towards  involve- 
ment from  the  students  and 
community  population.  My  ex- 
periences here  last  semester 
was  tragic.  No  student  seemed 
to  care  about  what  was  going  on 
in  this  school  or  about  anything 
concerning  the  school.  The 
popular  thought  was  "Ugh!  I 
have  to  go  to  school. .Boy  I  can't 
wait  to  get  out  of  here  as  fast  as 
we  can!"  No  one  was  concerned 
about  the  President  of  the  col- 
lege (present  or  future),  or  ab- 
out funding  for  the  school  or 
even  about  any  school  activi- 
ties. Alas,  a  falling  bird  of 
magistracy  plummetting  to  a 
cert ian  demise.  Bui  wait,  is  the 
promise  of  revival  in  a  fresh 
semester  enough  to  overcome] 
this  demise?  I  say  yes! 

A  host  of  interest  is  being 
generated  by  everyone  from  the 
faculty,  staff,  administration, 
and  Student  Senate,  right  down 
to  the  Janus  players,  the  poetry 
clubs  (didn't  know  there  were 

With  all  the  goings  on,  the 
Mainsheet  will  be  a  forerunner 
for  the  advertisements  and 
schedules,  so  keep  reading!!! 


any?  Well  they  aren't  hard  to 
find),  all  clubs  on  campus  and 
the  general  population  of  CCCC. 

New  clubs  are  being  started, 
including  a  Performance  Club, 
founded  for  those  interested  in 
performing  (poetry  and  fiction) 
in  front  of  an  audience.  Another 
new  club  is  the  Photography 
Club.  There  is  also  a  Poetry 
Club  in  the  works  for  those  who 
enjoy  reading  and  critiquing 
poetry. 

In  addition  to  new  clubs  being 
formed,  interests  have  been 
generated  toward  already  ex- 
isting clubs. 

The  Janus  Players  has  gained 
nearly  a  dozen  new  members 
since  last  semester  (enrollment 
is  still  available  to  those  in- 
terested). The  Dance  Club  has 
also  had  some  success.  Other 
existing  clubs  are  the  Innkeep- 
ers, Choral,  Explorers,  Nursing, 
Radio  (WKKL),  Junto,  Karate, 
Criminal  Justice  and  Golf 
Clubs. 

This  semester's  activities  are 
also  being  spurred  along  by  the 
Student  Senate.  The  Senate  has 
plans  for  dances,  fund  raisers, 
and  secret  activities  which  will 
be  announced  later. 


Spring  Registration 
Shows  Increase 


by  Andre  Milbouse 

CCCC  has  1,760  students,  432 
of  which  are  new  students  in  the 
spring  semester  of  1987.  On  the 
average,  sixty  percent  of  all  the 
students  are  female. 

Speaking  with   Ernie   Cole 
the  Registrar  ,  i 

found  that  there  are  usually 
more  fall  students  than  spring 
students.  This  is  due  to  second 
semester  drop  outs,  and  the  fact 
that  most  students  graduate 
during  the  spring  semester.  He 
also  said  that  the  economy  has 
something  to  do  with  how  many 
students  attend  school  during  a 
semester.  This  relies  on 
whether  jobs  are  available,  or  if 
the  scholastic  financial  situa- 
tion is  abundant. 


The  college  is  capable  of- 
holding  a  lot  more  students 
than  the  average  of  1,800  that 
attend  school  between  the 
hours  of  2:00  and  5:00.  Cole  ex- 
plained that  approximately 
2,900  students  attend  CCCC  dur- 
ing the  evening  hours.  Because 
many  of  the  students  that  attend 
school  at  night  are  older  than 
the  new  high  school  graduates, 
this  allows  the  average  age  to  be 
about  twenty-four.  Another 
reason  for  the  average  student's 
age  being  so  high,  is  the  fact  that 
the  amount  of  eighteen  year 
olds  are  getting  lower  and  lower 
because  of  the  end  of  the  baby 
boom  in  the  late  1960s. 


The  Following  is  a  list  of 
meetings  scheduled  for  re- 
entry students.  For  more  in- 
formation contact  Donna  Lim- 
burg in  the  Upper  Commons. 


The  Cape's  Alternative 

Cape  Cod  Community  College 

W.  Barnstable,  MA  02668 


March  24  —  Nutrition  for  the 
Re-entry  student  (Cindi  Bucks, 
presenter). 

March  31  —  No  school  Spring 
Break 

April  7  —  Transferring  to  a  4- 
year  college  (Mary  Solomita, 
Director  of  Counseling) 

April  14  —  Values  Clarifica- 
tion 

April  21  —  Making  Decisions 
about  Vocations 

April  28  —  No  Re-entry 
Meeting;  Pre-registration 

May  5  —  Managing  Anxiety 

May  12  —  Open  House  in  Re- 
Entry  Office 
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Campus  News 


Faculty  Profile:  Donald  S.  Heines 


by  JeffMacDonald 

As  I  walked  into  his  office,  the 
first  thing  Professor  Heines 
said  to  me  was  that  he  was  ex- 
tremely proud  of  the  fact  that 
1987  marks  the  40th  year  of  his 
teaching  career.  "I  am  a  survi- 
vor," he  said. 

Professor  Heines  came  to 
CCCC  in  1971,  after  teaching  at 
Upsala  College  for  24  years.  He 
teaches  English  Composition  I 
and  H  and  the  Literary  Master- 
pieces course.  When  asked 
which  course  he  enjoyed 
teaching  the  most,  Heines  re- 
plied, "Any  course  in  which  I 
am  successful.  If  in  the  course 
of  teaching,  1  have  been  able  to 
reach  out  and  touch  someone, 
and  they  are  better  for  it,  then  I 
am  truly  rewarded."  He  went  on 
to  say,  "I'll  never  forget  when  I 
was  in  the  eighth  grade.  We 
were  reading  Robert  Frost's 
poem  The  Mending  Wall'  and 
my  teacher  made  the  poem 
come  alive.  I  thought  to  myself, 
I'd  like  to  be  able  to  do  that' 

Heines  admitted  that 
teaching  can  be  extremely  frus- 
trating at  times,  as  education  to- 
day is  in  constant  competition 
with  many  other  factors.  He  also 
said,  "There  are  few  things  in 
life  as  rewarding  as  teaching, 
especially  in  a  college  with 
such  a  variety  of  students." 

When  asked  if  there  was  any- 
thing he  disliked  about  CCCC, 
Heines  stated,  "There  really 
isn't  anything  I  dislike  about 
this  college,  although  I  miss  the 
sense  of  campus  unity  that  corn- 


There  are  few  things  in  life  that  are  as  rewarding  as  teaching, 
especially  in  a  college  with  such  a  variety  of  students. 

-  Donald  S.  Heines 


es  from  a  residential  college." 
Heines  also  remarked,  "I  am 
not  particularly  fond  of  the 
managerial  system  of  govern- 
ance on  campus.  The  damage  to 
personal  relationships  toward 
collegiality  is  severe  and  it  sad- 
dens me." 

During  a  sabbatical  from  Up- 
sala College  in  the  60s,  Heines 
lived  in  Florence,  Italy  and 
learned  to  love  it  When  I  men- 
tioned the  upcoming  college 
tour,  he  brightened  visibly  and 
sighed,  "One  of  my  joys.  We  go 
every  other  year  with  approx- 
imately 30  people  (not  limited 
to  students)  for  a  period  of  three 
weeks.  We  travel  by  mini-vans 
and  avoid  all  the  tourist  traps." 
Heines  also  said,  "When  a  stu- 
dent is  in  the  city  of  Florence 
surrounded  by  famous  artworks 
and  a  foreign  culture,  it  is  the 
greatest  educational  experi- 
ence a  student  can  have." 

After  the  tour  of  Italy,  Heines 
plans  to  visit  Scandinavia  and 

1  hopefully  he  will  obtain  per- 
mission to  cross  Finland's  bor- 
der into  the  Soviet  Union. 
"Visiting  Leningrad  is  one  of 
my  ambitions.  I  would  like  to 
visit  the  Hermitage  Museum 
(formerly  the  palace  of  Peter 
the  Great).  It  is  one  of  the  top 
five  museums  in  the  world.  I  am 
Photo  by  Rick  Davenport  als0  looking  forward  to  meeting 
the  Russian  people  and  learn- 
ing what  they  are  really  like.  Af- 
ter all,"  he  said,  "we  are  human 
beings." 


Student  Profile :  Dan  Wehncke 


by  Erik  Eklund 

Dan  Wehncke  /dan  when— 
keel  n.  a  26  year  old  male  col- 
lege student  with  a  personality 
of  unmistakable  charisma, 
vb.  1.  to  stir  up  laughter  or  to 
amuse.  2.  to  generate  interest  or 
arouse  questions.  3.  to  act  in  a 
way  that  helps  one  feel  at  ease 
and  relaxed  in  general, 
adj.  1.  freindly,  in  a  manner 
which  makes  one  feel  under- 
stood and  cared  for.  2.  a  level  of 
intelligence  that  elicits  a  sense 
of  authority. 

SEE  PERSONABLE 

By  the  average  CCCC  student, 
the  description  is  usually  as  fol- 
lows: "Sure,  I  know  him.  You 
know,  that  guy,  um,  what's  his 
name." 

An  excellent  writer  and  a  cu- 
rious poet,  Whencke  began 
writing  for  the  MainSheet  in  the 
fall  of  1985.  The  following 
semester  saw  his  advance  to  the 
arts  and  entertainment  editor's 
position  and  eventually  to  edi- 
tor—in— chief  during  the  fall  of 
1986. 

"Yeah,  the  newspaper  guy. 
That's  him.  The  big  guy  with  the 
beard,  ya  know?" 

For  four  semesters,  he  has  been 
acting  with  the  college's  theatre 
troupe,  the  Janus  Players.  In 
the  fall  of  1985,  he  played  a  chal- 
lenging, dual  role  as  Preacher 
Hagler/Conjur  Man  in  "Dark  of 
the  Moon,"  one  of  the  most 
memorable  productions  from 
the  Janus  Players.  Aside  from 
his  acting  roles  (there  have 


EVENSON 

I  IT" jftSTRONAVT 

Everything  was  Beautiful 

AND 

Nothing  J-fuRT 


Theorist,  physician  and  wildman  Dan  Wehncke 


been  quite  a  few  worthy  of 
notice),  he  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  Janus  Players  dur- 
ing the  spring  of  1986. 
"The  guy  who  wears  that  vest, 
and  the  hat  Um,  dammit,  I  know 
his  name." 

He  became  a  disc  jockey  on 
WKKL,  CCCC's  radio  station,  in 
the  fall  of  1986  and  is  currently 
the  station's  production  mana- 
ger. Along  with  regular  shifts  on 
the  air,  he  is  cost— host  of  the 
Local  Music  Show  as  well  as  the 
Mind  Altering  Music  Show. 
"I  listen  to  the  guy  all  the  time, 
um,  his  name  is,  uh,  oh  forget 
it." 

His  name  is  Dan  Wehncke,  and 
it  is  definitely  not  one  to  forget. 
Wehncke  is  a  sixth— semester 
student  here  at  CCCC.  He  plans 
to  attend  either  Emerson  Col- 
lege University  of  Maine  at  Oro- 
no  this  fall,  as  a  first  semester 
junior.  Before  coming  to  CCCC, 
Wehncke  briefly  attended 
Ramapo  State  College  in  his 
home  state  of  New  Jersey. 

While  Wehncke  left  his  mark  on 
theatre,  writing,  and  broadcast- 
ing here  at  CCCC,  those  in- 
terests have  definitely  left  their 
marks  on  him.  He  is  an  example 
of  a  person  who  exploits  the 
overlooked  opportunities  of 
self—  fullfillment  at  the  college 
and  his  presence  will  be  greatly 
missed. 

"Yeah,  Wendell.  That's  the  guy, 
Dan  Wendell. 
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Student  Survey 


by  Tanya  Dawson 


Randy  Viscio,  19,  West  Yar- 
mouth 

I  think  that  Dukakis  is  a  good 
presidential  nominee  and 
could  serve  as  a  good  President, 
but  I  think  Gary  Hart  would  be 
much  better.  1  hope  that  the 
Democratic  Party  won't  be  split 
by  a  Dukakis  nomination. 


Tom  Jones, 76,  Mashpee 

I  think  he  would  be  very  good  - 
as  a  governor  he  presented  facts ' 
indicating  he's  very  knowledge- 
able about  politics.  I  think  he's 
interested  in  the  poor  people 
and  he's  shown  great  emphasis 
on  the  AIDS  program  and  drug 
programs. 


Sean  Martin,  21,  Falmouth 

I  think  for  the  Democrats  that 
Dukakis  is  an  outstanding 
nominee.  He  has  done  well  in 
this  state  and  I  think  it  would 
carry  over  to  nationwide  poli- 
cies. 


What  do  you  think  of  Michael 
Dukakis  as  a  presidential  nominee? 


Derek  Sweene,  28,  Hyannls 

He's  too  Greek  and  he's  too 
short 


John  P.  Kovach  III,  19,  Cotult 

I  believe  he  would  make  a 
good  President  He  has  proven 
himself  as  a  governor.  I  believe 
that  he  will  do  well  in  nation- 
wide politics. 


Tom  Ciypoliski,  18,  Hyanniaport 

He  will  make  a  fine  candidate 

for  President  I'd  vote  for  him. 


Sandy  Martin,  24 

I  don't  think  that  he'll  be  good 
as  President.  He's  alright  as 
governor  but  I  don't  think  he 
could  handle  the  responsibili- 
ties of  President 


Professor  Polly  Babner,  Hyannls 

I  believe  he's  a  qualified  per- 
son for  President  but  I  don't 
think  he  should  have  run  for 
governor  if  he  thought  he  was 
going  to  run  for  President 

John  McBarron,  21,  Hyannisport 
I  think  he  should  stick  to  the 
business  of  running  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts 
because  that's  what  he  was 
elected  for. 


Mlldren  McDonald,  46,  Center- 
vUle 

I  think  he's  great  He's  done  a 
lot  for  the  state.  I'd  hate  to  see 
the  state  lose  him,  but  what  are 
you  going  to  do? 


Michelle  Martin,  19 

I  think  he  should  run.  I  think 
he  could  do  just  as  good  as  any- 
one else. 


Rick  Troy,  21,  West  Yarmouth 

I  don't  think  Dukakis  would 
be  a  good  nominee  at  all  be- 
cause he  would  be  too  easily  in- 
fluenced by  the  elite  popula- 
tion. He  has  no  backbone.  I  like 
Gary  Hart  much  more. 


Matt  Igoe,  18 

I'm  a  liberal,  so  I'd  vote  for 
him  if  he  runs.  I  agree  with  his 
policies  and  what  he's  done  for 
the  state  of  Massachusetts.  I 
think  he  could  make  those  poli- 
cies work  nationally  if  he  was 
elected. 

Professor  Mike  Botvin,  Maratons 
Mill* 

I  think  it's  really  too  early  to 
tell,  but  why  not?  He's  as  good 
a»  anybody. 


Professor  Richard  Cahoon 

I  think  he  should  stay  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. He's  a  good  gov- 
ernor but  I  don't  think  he  has  a 
chance  of  winning  and  I  don't 
think  he  has  the  experience  for 
the  job. 


Hakbfceet    MarckM,'uirr     race? 
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Keep  It  Simple 


by:.Cora  Lee  Neerman 

The  first  of  a  series  of  lec- 
tures, presented  by  the  Health 
Service  department,  was  held 
March  11.  Ms.  Judy  Eaton  C.AC., 
family  counselor  at  Gosnold 
Treatment  Center,  presented  a 
talk  on  Adult  Children  of  Alco- 
holics. 

Eaton  spoke  of  alcoholism 
and  drug  addiction  as  the  same 
problem.  The  disease  has  the 
same  symptoms,  course  of  treat- 
ment and  stands  by  itself. 
"Alcoholism  is  a  primary,  prog- 
ressive and  fatal  disease," 
Eaton  said.  "For  every  alcoho- 
lic there  four,  five  or  six  other 
people  affected,"  she  said. 
These  people  also  deserve 
treatment  and  support 

Alcoholism  is  a  family  dis- 
ease. The  family  can  become 
just  as  confused  as  the  alcoho- 
lic. The  children  are  especially 
affected.  Adult  children  are 
those  who  are  approximately 
twenty  years  or  older.  However, 
by  the  age  of  nine  a  fully  de- 
veloped denial  system  is 
already  evident  When  the  fami- 
ly members  are  asked  how  ev- 
erything is  at  home  and  the 
child  says  fine,  that  child  really 
believes  that  everything  is  fine. 
'They  have  to  believe.  In  order 
to  survive  they  have  to  believe," 
Eaton  stated.  The  children 
assume  roles.  In  order  to  pro- 
tect themselves  from  the  pain 
created  by  the  alcoholic  en- 
vironment the  children  learn  to 
use  these  roles  as  walls  or  de- 
fenses. Becoming  a  hero, 
scapegoat,  enabler,  or  mascot 
or  a  combination  of  more  than 
one  of  these  roles  helps  protect 
the  child.  These  carry  on  to  the 
child's  adult  life,  creating  more 
problems. 

The  lecture  was  attended  by 
many  students  and  members  of 
the  community,  who  were  very 
responsive  and  asked  ques- 
tions. 

Eaton  said  that  "the  only  sure 
protection  against  becoming  an 
alcoholic,  when  growing  up  in 
an  alcoholic  home,  is  don't 
drink." 

The  feelings  of  the  adult  child 
are  most  likely  feelings  of  fear, 
anger,  guilt,  being  trapped, 
frustration,  loneliness  as  well 
as  feelings  of  insanity.  These 
feelings  are  similar  to  the  alco- 
holic's. The  wall  of  denial  of  an 


alcoholic  is  extremely  hard  to 
penetrate. 

I  can  remember  my  own  de- 
nial and  how  I  justified  my  right 
to  drink.  I  was  never  arrested.  I 
didn't  physically  abuse  my  chil- 
dren. I  wasn't  hurting  anyone.  I 
worked  every  day  and  sup- 
ported my  family.  I  didn't  take 
that  morning  drink  to  get  better. 
I  deserved  a  night  out  Gradual- 
ly those  justifications  no  longer 
worked.  My  feelings  started  to 
take  over.  I  now  knew  that  if  I 
had  one  drink  I  was  going  to 
have  more  than  one  drink  I  felt 
like  I  was  on  a  merry-go-round 
and  couldn't  get  off.  No  longer 
could  I  care  for  my  family  the 
way  I  always  had.  No  longer 
could  I  cope  with  my  lifestyle. 
No  longer  could  I  tolerate  the 
fear,  guilt,  craziness  and  feeling 
so  trapped.  What  about  the 
blackouts?  My  friends  and  fami- 
ly were  starting  to  ask  if  I  was  all 
right. 

I,  too,  said  that  I  was  fine.  No 
longer  could  I  deal  with  life  and 
I  didn't.  I  became  suicidal. 
Thank  God  there  were  people 
who  cared  for  me  even  though  I 
didn't  care  for  myself.  Today  I 
an  a  recovering  addict,  but  sta- 
tistics say  that  I  am  very  fortun- 
ate because  only  one  out  of  35 
people  makes  it 

Getting  straight  has  been  the 
hardest  thing  I've  ever  done.  It 
wasn't  hard  to  put  the  drink 
down,  but  it  has  been  hard  to 
keep  it  down.  I  just  don't  drink 
for  today.  It  works  for  me.  Today 
I  deal  with  life  on  life's  terms, 
totally  straight  Every  minute  of 
hard  work  has  been  worth  it  I 
wouldn't  trade  any  of  my  sober 
times  for  the  old  days.  I  don't 
know  any  sober  alcoholics  who 
really  want  to  be  sober  who 
would. 

There  is  life  without  booze. 
There  is  fun  without  getting 
high.  You  can  still  party,  fly,  lie 
in  the  sun,  celebrate,  study, 
raise  families,  work,  go  to  a  con- 
cert or  live  happily.  You  can  ex- 
perience a  real  high.  A  natural 
high.  You  can  be  totally  high  on 
life  and  living. 

God  grant  me  the  serenity  to 
accept  the  things  I  cannot 
change.,  the  courage  to  change 
the  things  I  can.  .and  the  wis- 
dom to  know  the  difference... 


A  Teacher's  View 


by  Sally  Polito 

If  the  parking  lots  are  any- 
thing to  judge  by,  every  clas- 
sroom on  this  campus  should  be 
filled  to  overflowing  from  9  AM. 
to  2  P.M.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
semester,  those  of  us  who  teach 
"prime  time"  classes  felt  like 
the  Pied  Piper.  Every  time  we 
moved,  we  were  followed  by  a 
gaggle  of  students  pleading  to 
get  into  our  already  over- 


However,  it  seems  to  me  that 
getting  students  here  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  semester  has 
not  been  a  disturbingly  serious 
problem.  The  serious  problem 
appears  to  be  keeping  those  stu- 
dents here  until  the  end  of  the 
semester.  My  11:00  EN102  class 
is  a  case  in  point  At  the  end  of 
the  add  period,  the  class  had 
the  maximum  allowable  enroll 


-  Pboto  by    William  Babner 


Sally  Polito 


Health  Seminars  Planned 


March  26,  What  Happens  When 
One  Is  Assaulted,  describes 
appropriate  actions  to  be  taken. 

March  9,  Burning  Bed  Syn- 
drome, discusses  subject  of 
abuse. 

April  16,  Alcoholism  and  Alco- 
hol Abuse,  presented  by  repre- 
sentatives from  High  Point  a 


new  treatment  center  located  in 
Plymouth. 

April  23,  Understanding  and 
Preventing  AIDS,  Harvard  edu- 
cated biologist  and  member  of 
the  American  Writers  Associa- 
tion, Christopher  Jennings,  will 
be  the  presenter. 


Give  a  hoot. 
Don't  pollute. 

Forest  Service  USD./*. 


Paint  a  picture ...  not  ■  rock. 


crowded  classes.  The  catch- 
word of  the  '86-'87  school  year  is 
"retention."  Hold  that  student 
and  don't  let  him  or  her  go!  So 
would  someone  please  explain 
to  me  why  my  classes  have 
shrunk  so?  I  would  take  it  perso- 
nally if  it  weren't  happening  to 
so  many  other  teachers. 

Retention  certainly  concerns 
all  teachers  and  administration 
here.  The  college's  funding  de- 
pends on  enrollments,  and,  of 
course,  our  jobs  depend  on  hav- 
ing students  here  on  campus. 


ment  Now,  one  month  later, 
one-fourth  of  the  class  has  stop- 
ped attending.  This  is  the  same 
class  from  which  I  had  to  turn 
away  a  dozen  hopeful  students 
in  the  first  two  weeks  of  the 
semester.  I  don't  understand. 
Before  my  EN102  students  won- 
der why  I've  singled  them  out,  I 
should  point  out  that  this  class 
is  not  the  only  one  suffering 
such  shrinking  pains.  Nor  am  I 
the  only  teacher  talking  to  more 
and  more  empty  desks.  I'm 
forced  to  ask  why. 


One  explanation  I've  beard  is 
thatstudentsdon'tliketodothe 
work  required,  that  they're  al- 
ways on  the  lookout  for  easier 
sections  with  less  demanding 
teachers.  I'd  prefer  not  to  be- 
lieve that  but  it  is  true  that  my 
students'  drop-out  rate  jumped 
dramatically  during  the  week  of 
their  first  major  paper  and  hour 
exam.  Does  this  mean  that  I 
should  relax  my  standards  and 
lower  my  demands  so  that  stu- 
dents want  to  stay  in  my  class? 
Is  that  teaching? 

Another  explanation  I've 
heard  is  the  who-needs-it- 
anyway  explanation.  Who 
needs  English  if  he  or  she's 
majoring  in  math?  Who  needs 
math  if  he  or  she's  an  art  major? 
How  come  we  have  to  take  these 
courses  anyway?  Of  course,  the 
focus  of  college  is  education, 
not  purely  vocational  training, 
although  that  has  its  role  to  play 
as  well.  But  should  students  de- 
cide what  courses  they  need  to 
be  educated  people?  Are  the 
only  valuable  courses  those 
that  will  lead  to  big  bucks? 

A  third  explanation  I've 
heard  is  that  students  have  so 
much  on  their  minds  and  so 
many  commitments.  Many  are 
married  or  parents  or  both. 
Many  hold  full-time  jobs  in 
addition  to  a  full  course  load. 
Something  has  to  give,  they  say, 
so  they  direct  their  energies  to 
family  or  work  or  whatever. 
They  set  their  priorities  and  a 
particular  course  is  not  high  on 
the  list.  College  may  be,  but 
EN101  (or  whatever)  is  not  As  a 
teacher,  should  I  simply  be  very 
understanding  and  accept  less 
from  them,  or  should  I  insist 
that  they  must  somehow  meet 
my  requirements  in  the  course? 

Faculty  and  administrators 
worry  about  retention,  and 
when  we  lose  students,  we  tend 
to  question  ourselves.  When  we 
lose  them  after  only  a  few  weeks 
of  classes,  we're  even  more 
ready  to  question  ourselves. 
That's  a  necessary  element  in 
being  an  educator.  But  I'm  be- 
ginning to  think  we're  ignoring 
the  people  we  ought  to  be  ques- 
tioning —  the  students.  What 
makes  students  stop  attending 
classes  that  they've  paid  for?  I 
wish  I  knew. 


Many  Are  "Addicted  To  Love" 


by:  Sue  Carter 

Today  being  in  a  relationship 
has  become  more  important  to 
many  people  than  going 
through  the  process  of  develop- 
ing a  friendship.  Some  people  I 
know  side-step  this  process  and 
jump  from  one  disastrous  rela- 
tionship to  another,  without 
missing  a  beat.  After  careful 
observation,  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  these  people 
are  addicted  to  being  in  love. 
Ending  their  relationship  as 
soon  as  the  infatuation  stage 
fades  is  their  usual  pattern. 

The  price  such  individuals 
pay,  however,  whether  emotion- 
al or  material,  is  a  costly  and 
draining  experience.  For  inst- 
ance, one  friend  takes  trips  af- 
ter after  each  affairtomend  her 
broken  heart  This  year  she  has 


been  to  San  Francisco  twice, 
the  Caribbean  once,  and  is 
planning  to  go  to  Florida  soon. 
It  is  fortunate  indeed  she  has  an 
income  to  subsidize  these  acti- 
vities. 

True  relationships  can  be 
lasting  and  rewarding,  when 
built  on  a  strong  foundation  of 
friendship  and  trust  The  high 
of  infatuation,  we  see  around  us 
so  often  today,  can  turn  even  the 
most  well  adjusted  person  into 
a  compulsive-obsessive  love 
addict  at  least  for  a  short  tome. 
So  like  the  alcoholic,  such  a 
love  addict  may  suffer  symp- 
toms of  anxiety,  depression, 
and  low  self-worth.  Such  indi- 
viduals seem  bent  on  their  own 
self-destruction.  Such  love- 
dependent  folk  can  rationalize 


each  new  conquest  and  subse- 
quently justify  each  break-up. 
As  soon  as  these  people  realize 
the  object  of  their  affection  is  in 
fact  only  human,  they  become 
quickly  disillusioned;  the  high 
is  gone.  It  is  off  to  the  next  "vic- 
tim" almost  at  once.  Thus  the 
pattern  repeats  itself. 

Consequently,  without  pro- 
fessional help,  the  love- 
addicted  person  will  find  little 
if  any  real  peace  of  mind  or 
happiness.  What  each  one  of 
these  individuals  needs  to  do  is 
Ukestockofhisorher  emotion- 
al limitations  and  realize  such 
behavior  brings  no  positive 
good  or  possibility  of  lasting 
freindship. 
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WKKL  Jockey 
Sees  Opportunities  As  "Fantastic 


)i 


by:  Stephen  Kantarowski 

Every  so  often,  in  this  disin- 
terested world  of  ours,  we  find 
an  individual  that  has  enthu- 
siasm for  what  he  does.  Andrew 
Price  is  such  an  individual. 
Price  is  a  newcomer  to  CCCC 
this  semester  and  very  enthu- 
siastic about  music.  On  Monday 
morning  from  10  A.M.  to  noon, 
and  on  Wednesday  morning 
from  8  to  10  A.M.,  you  can  hear 
his  voice  and  his  music  on 
WKKL  (90.7  on  your  FM  dial). 

After  going  to  Xavarian  pri- 
vate school  in  Westwood  and 
transferring  to  and  graduating 
from  Brockton  High  School, 
Price  decided  to  come  to  CCCC 
to  study  production  aspects  of 
music.  "I've  always  been  in- 
terested in  music,  especially 
radio.  The  opportunities  this 
college  radio  station  has  to 
offer  are  fantastic  and  I'm  sur- 
prised that  more  students  don't 
take  advantage  of  them." 

Price  lives  on  Ocean  Street  in 
Hyannis  and  plans  to  attend 


school  here  for  a  few  more 
semesters  until  he  builds  up  his 
grade  point  average  and  can 
take  a  look  at  what  other 
schools  have  to  offer.  The  ex- 
citement in  his  voice  when  talk- 
ing about  music  is  one  of  the 
most  noticable  things  about  his 
character.  "I  eat,  sleep,  and  live 
music.  It  really  fills  my  whole 
day  and  is  always  there  no  mat- 
ter what  I  do." 

Carrying  on  a  conversation 
like  a  musical  missionary  trying 
to  save  us  all  from  the  endless 
monotony  that  "other"  radio 
stations  play,  Price  spoke  of  the 
movement  in  one's  soul.  His  ser- 
mons range  from  the  wide  varie- 
ty of  alternative  music  he  plays 
during  his  "Sound  Spectrum" 
air  time,  to  the  ultimate  respect 
and  admiration  that  he  has  for 
the  talent  of  fellow  radio  perso- 
nalities. "I'm  not  looking  for  an 
audience  of  13  million  people, 
although  I  wouldn't  complain  if 
I  found  it,"  said  Price,  adding 


"My  goal  is  to  bring  never  be- 
fore heard  music  to  the  listen- 
ing ears  of  my  audience." 

Interested  in  instrumental 
music  production  as  well  as 
pre-recorded  sound,  Price  also 
plays  bass  guitar  in  the  studio, 
the  enthusiastic  disk  jockey  and 
musician  enjoys  classic  cars, 
snow  skiing,  collecting  rare 
music,  playing  his  guitar  and 
looking  forward  to  spending 
time  with  his  dad  on  the  boat 
they  bought  last  year. 

"Students  should  realize  that 
this  is  their  station;  Cape  Cod 
Community  College  Radio; 
WKKL.  Right  here,  under  every- 
one's nose,  is  an  alternative  to 
repetitive  music  and  boring 
commercials,"  said  Price. 


Photo  by:  Joseph  Kozlowski 


WKKL  Jockey  Speaks  Out 


Environmental  News 

Cape  Officials  Prepare  For  SEMASS 


by  Kenneth  Fulton 

SEMASS,  the  regional  trash 
to  energy  program,  will  be  here 
and  operating  as  early  as  Fall  of 
1988,  according  to  David  Hall, 
Cape  Cod  Planning  and  Econo- 
mic Development  Commission- 
er's senior  planner.  At  a  meet- 
ing in  the  superior  courthouse, 
Feb.  25,  Barnstable  County 
Commission  members  discus- 
sed not  only  plans  to  transfer 
stations  where  garbage  can  be 
collected  and  shipped  to  the  in- 
cinerator in  Rochester,  but  also 
other  issues  of  action  related  to 
a  comprehensive  solid  waste 
management  strategy.  These  in- 
clude; municipal  trash  collec- 
tion, a  state  run  regional  recycl- 
ing program,  composting  dumps 
for  stumps  and  yard  waste,  the 
capping  of  expired  landfills 
and  the  selection  of  sites  for  dis- 
posal of  items  that  can't  be 
burned,  recycled  of  composted 
and  public  education. 


In  1981,  concern  over  the  en- 
vironmental and  land  planning 
impact  of  the  existing  dumps  on 
the  Cape  prompted  county  offi- 
cials to  seek  other  methods  of 
disposal  for  the  estimated  one 
ton  of  garbage  created  by  each 
household  per  year.  At  present, 
9  out  of  15  landfills  have  less 
than  4  years  before  they  are  full. 
In  most  towns  there  are  no  suit- 
able sites  for  new  dumps.  In 
view  of  the  limited  groundwater 
here,  every  landfill  is  a  poten- 
tial source  of  large-scale  con- 
tamination. Of  the  many  dispos- 
al  alternatives  studies, 
SEMASS  was  the  most  econo- 
mical and  environmentally 
sound.  In  the  years  from  1985  to 
the  present,  all  Cape  towns,  ex- 
cept for  Bourne,  have  signed  20- 
year  contracts  with  the 
SEMASS  partnership. 

SEMASS  is  a  state  of  the  art 
waste  to  energy  system  that  will 


serve  towns  on  Cape  and  off.  At 
the  heart  of  the  system  will  be  a 
$205  million  incinerator-power 
plant  When  finished  in  late  '88 
or  early  '89  and  a  third  boiler  is 
added,  its  furnace  will  handle 
2,700  tons  of  trash  per  day  and 
produce  upwards  of  52  mega- 
watts of  electricity  or  enough 
for  more  than  50,000  houses. 
Cape  towns  in  the  system  will 
pay  a  $19  disposal  fee  per  ton. 
Other  towns  will  pay  around  $45 
to  $60  per  ton.  These  towns 
signed  on  much  later  than  the 
Cape.  Fifteen  communities  are 
still  on  waiting  lists.  The  towns 
are  responsible  for  the  collec- 
tion and  transportation  of  gar- 
bage to  the  plant.  Estimates  put 
the  total  cost  including  trans- 
port for  Cape  communities  at 
$30  per  ton. 

Before  it  can  be  transported, 
the  trash  must  be  collected  and 
compacted.  Transfer  sites  must 


be  chosen  and  constructed.  The 
Cape  Cod  Planning  and  Econo- 
mic Development  Commission 
(CCPEDC)  and  the  County  Solid 
Waste  Task  Force  are  doing  a 
study  to  find  cost-effective  loca- 
tions for  multiple  town  transfer 
stations  ontheLowerCape.The 
study,  available  around  the 
third  week  of  March,  includes 
preliminary  designs  and  cost 
estimates  for  the  stations.  The 
CCPEDC  is  also  involved  in  ex- 
ploring the  merits  of  municipal 
trash  collection,  one  of  which 
would  be  reducing  congestion 
at  the  transfer  sites.  According 
to  Hall,  10%  of  all  the  solid 
waste  produced  by  commercial 
and  residential  sources  will  not 
be  accepted  by  SEMASS.  This 
includes  such  things  as  ap- 
pliances, tires,  stumps  and 
house  demolition  debris. 

To  deal  with  this  material  the 
CCPEDC  has  encouraged  State 


Tho   Pona'e    Allnmafliia 


The  Cape's  Alternative 

Cape  Cod  Community  College 

W.  Barnstable,  MA  02668 


efforts  to  develop  a  regional  re- 
cycling  center  to  serve  Cape 
Cod.  Some  recyclable  items  in- 
clude glass,  metals,  paper  and 
any  other  material  for  which 
markets  can  be  found.  Stumps 
and  yard  waste  could  be  com- 
posted at  special  dumps  and 
sold  as  soil  conditioner.  These 
dumps  would  need  full  time  su- 
pervision to  aviod  contamina- 
tion by  other  garbage.  Whatever 
debris  remains  would  be  dis- 
posed of  in  one  of  the  few  land 
fills  allowed  to  remain  open. 
Also,  the  dumps  to  be  closed 
have  to  be  "capped"  to  limit 
their  water  run-off.  These 
changes  are  being  investigated 
as  to  cost  and  design  by  the 
CCPEDC,  the  County  Solid 
Waste  Task  Force  and  town  offi- 
cials. 


Advertise  in  Main  Sheel. 
We'll  pul  your  besl  fool 
lor  ward.  Call  362-2131,  ex- 
tension 323. 


Student  Senate  Report 
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by  Randy  Viscio 

March  4 
Senate  Meeting 


The  main  concern  of  this  Sen- 
ate meeting  was  in  acquainting 
the  newly  elected  senators  with 
student  senate  proceedings. 
Various  subjects  were  briefly 
discussed  such  as  student  scho- 
larships, a  workshop  on  politics 
and  an  upcoming  visit  by 
Japanese  students. 
•The  First  point  of  business 
was  incorporated  by  Senator 
Dean  Chambers.  Senator  Cham- 
bers made  a  motion  that  $100  be 
appropriated  by  the  senate  for 
President  John  Hall's  retire- 
ment gift  The  motion  was  de- 
bated as  to  whether  the  money 
in  question  should  be  drawn 
from  student  funds  or  the  sen- 
ate treasury.  It  was  agreed  that 
the  money  used  would  be  that  of 
the  student  body  and  not  the 
student  senate.  The  motion  »js 
passed  with  one  objection. 

•  The  second  point  of  business 
was  introduced  by  Senator 
Valerie  Vigoda.  Vigoda  offered 
a  motion  that  the  senate  secret- 
ary draft  a  letter  expressing  stu- 
dent senate  concern  that  an 
American  Literature  course 
was  being  cancelled.  Vigoda 
felt  that  the  course  was  ex- 
tremely important  to  students. 
There  was  some  debate  over 
whether  or  not  the  course  was 
actually  needed  at  CCCC,  as  it  is 
offered  at  most  four-year 
schools.  The  motion  did  pass 
with  four  senators  objecting. 

•  Senator  Frank  Carmichael 
made  a  motion  that  the  student 
senate  support  the  Re-Entry 
club's  cake  and  bake  sale  which 
was  to  be  held  in  the  cafeteria 
in  March.  The  motion  was  brief- 
ly discussed  and  passed  with 
one  objection. 

•  Senator  Angela  Mazerolle 
made  a  motion  to  adjourn  the 
meeting  and  the  motion  was 
passed. 

March  11 
Senate  Meeting 


The  Senate  meeting  held  on 
Wednesday,  March  11,  was 
opened  and  brought  to  order  by 
student  President  Amy  Be- 
jtlich.  Senator  Bejtlich  made 
various  announcements  regard- 
ing senate  matters.  She  stated 
that  the  senate  had  raised 
$2,020  for  the  March  of  Dimes 
through  student  donations.  The 
Search  and  Screen  Committee 
(committee  in  charge  of  finding 
a  new  college  president)  was 
discussed.  It  was  made  known 
to  senators  that  the  meeting 
would  be  held  on  Tuesday, 
March  17,  at  CCCC,  and  that  it 
was  an  open  meeting.  Senator 
Bejtlich  expressed  concern 
that  at  least  five  senators 
should  attend  the  meeting.  It 
was  announced  that  the  CCCC 
Semi-Formal  dinner  dance  has 
been  scheduled  for  May  1,  at  the 
Wychmere  Harbor  Club.  It  was 
stated  that  student  elections 
would  be  held  in  April  and  that 
senators  should  take  note.  The 
senate  was  reminded  that  Dean 
Asquino  was  interested  in  sen- 
ate support  for  smoking  and 
non-smoking  sections  in  the 


As  of  this  issue,  the  Main  Sheet  will  be  publishing  information  in 
regard  to  the  weekly  activities  and  actions  of  the  college  Student 
Senate.  We  feel,  as  do  the  members  of  the  Senate,  that  students  should 
be  aware  of  the  decisions  that  are  made  on  their  behalf.  These  decis  • 
ions  are  being  made  during  the  Student  Senate  meetings  and  many  stu- 
dents cannot  attend,  although  they  are  welcome  at  any  meeting.  Stud  - 
tents  are  urged  by  the  Main  Sheet  and  the  Student  Senate  to  voice 
their  opinions,  pro  or  con,  in  regards  to  the  decisions  of  the  Student 
Senate.  This  can  be  done  by  either  attending  Senate  meetings  or 
writing  a  letter  to  the  Main  Sheet. 


Elections 
Slated  For 
April 

The  Student  Senate  has 
announced  the  dates  of  the 
elections  to  be  held  April  22 
and  23.  Nominations  are  now 
being  accepted  at  the  Student 
Activities  Office  located  in  the 
upper-commons.  Nomination 
sheets  can  be  picked  up  in  the 
Student  Activities  Office  and 
can  be  submitted  no  later  than 
April  17.  All  late  nominations 
will  be  write-ins  on  the  ballot 

All  sentate  positions  will  be 
open  for  those  interested  in 
running.  The  President,  Vice 
President,  Treasurer,  Secret- 
ary and  Public  Relations  posi- 
tions are  all  available.  Ten 
sophomore  and  10  freshmen 
positions  are  also  open.  Any 
student  can  run  for  a  position 
on  the  student  senate,  and  stu- 
dents are  urged  to  explore  the 
possibility  of  running  for  a  posi- 
tion. More  information  can  be 
obtained  through  the  Student 
Activities  Office  or  the  Student 
Senate  office. 

New  Trustees 
Appointed 


Senate  Shoots  Down  Student  Activities 


by  Dean  Chambers 

On  Wednesday,  March  11,  at 
the  Student  Senate  meeting,  I 
proposed  that  there  be  student 
activity  periods  on  Mondays, 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays.  I 
made  the  motion  and  student 
senator,  Karen  De  LaPuente, 
seconded  the  motion.  I  told 
members  that  this  would  allow 
all  students  to  participate  in 
student  activities  and  allow  for 
a  wider  scope  of  activities  to  be 
offered.  I  said  this  would  allow 
students  to  attend  meetings  of  - 
the  various  student  clubs  on 
campus. 

Student  senator  Bern ie  Zano- 
ni  said  that  students  could  miss 


the  meetings  and  ask  the  advi- 
sor of  those  clubs  what  took 
place  at  those  missed  meetings. 
This  does  not  allow  students  to 
participate  in  these  meetings, 
which  is  the  purpose  of  them. 
All  students  pay  the  "all- 
purpose  fee"  that  fund  these 
student  activities  and  all  stu- 
dents should  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  take  part  in 
them. 

Then  I  told  the  senate  that 
they  had  a  chance  with  this 
issue  to  show  their  commitment 
to  increasing  involvement  in 
student  activities. 

I  encourage  all  students  to 


write  letters  to  the  student  sen- 
ate showing  any  concerns  relat- 
ing to  this  issue.  We,  as  stu- 
dents, deserve  better  than 
being  closed  out  from  student 
activities. 

This  is  a  major  blunder  in  a 
series  of  uncaring  and  hasty  de- 
cisions the  senate  made  this 
year.  The  questions  must  be 
proposed  —  "Do  you  elect  stu- 
dent senators  to  make  decisions 
like  this?"  Did  the  American 
people  elect  Nixon  to  lie?  Well, 
that's  how  unwatched  govern- 
ment works  —  and  so  it  goes! 


cafeteria.  It  was  announced 
that  there  will  be  a  day-care 
center  opening  at  CCCC  for  the 
Fall  semester. 

•  The  first  order  of  business 
was  introduced  by  Senator 
Richard  Keevers.  Senator 
Keevers  made  a  motion  that  the 
senate  investigate  acquiring  a 
new  typewriter  for  the  student 
senate  office.  This  issue  was 
discussed  as  to  whether  or  not  a 
new  typewriter  should  be 
purchased,  or  a  used  typewriter 
sought  out  on  campus.  The  mo- 
tion to  investigate  acquiring  a 
typewriter  was  passed. 

•  Dean  Chambers  brought  up 
the  second  order  of  business  on 
the  issue  of  the  present  GPA 
(grade  point  average)  system. 
Senator  Chambers  made  a  mo- 
tion that  the  senate  support  a 
change  of  the  present  grade 
point  system.  The  proposed 
change  was  focused  on  includ- 
ing positives  and  negatives  to 
the  actual  grade.  There  was  dis- 
cussion as  to  whether  or  not  the 
proposed  system  would  be  bet- 
ter than  the  present  one.  The 
motion  was  changed  to  an  inves- 


tigation of  the  present  system  to 
be  submitted  to  the  proper  col- 
lege committee.  The  motion  was 
passed. 

•  The  third  point  of  business 
was  opened  by  Dean  Chambers. 
Senator  Chambers  made  a  mo- 
tion that  the  senate  appropriate 
two  senate  scholarships,  in  the 
sum  of  $500  each,  to  be  awarded 
to  students  who  are  graduating 
this  Spring  A  major  debate  was 
held  in  regards  to  this  motion. 
The  conflict  seemed  to  center 
on  the  criteria  for  the  scho- 
larships. Should  they  be  given 
on  an  academic  scale  or  student 
involvement  scale?  What 
should  be  the  GPA  of  the  nomin- 
ated students?  The  motion  was 
passed  with  two  major  amend- 
ments. It  was  decided  that  there 
would  be  one  scholarship  given 
based  on  an  academic  scale  and 
one  given  on  the  student  in- 
volvement scale.  The  criteria 
for  the  academic  scholarship 
would  be  based  on  a  3.5  GPA  (or 
better)  and  acceptance  at  a 
four-year  school.  The  criteria 
for  the  outstanding  involve- 
ment scholarship  would  in- 


clude a  2.5  GPA  and  a  record  of 
outstanding  involvement  with 
the  school,  as  well  as  accept- 
ance at  a  four-year  school.  The 
amount  of  money  to  be  awarded 
in  each  scholarship  will  be  de- 
termined by  the  Senate  Budget 
and  Finance  Committee.  Each 
award  will  be  equal  amounts  of 
money. 

•  The  fourth  matter  of  business 
was  introduced  by  Dean  Cham- 
bers. Senator  Chambers  made  a 
motion  to  initiate  a  Monday, 
Wednesday,  Friday  activity 
period.  This  motion  was  denied. 

•  The  fifth  point  of  business 
was  stated  by  Jeff  Dranetz. 
Senator  Dranetz  asked  for  the 
senate  to  support  an  investiga- 
tion into  the  possibility  reacti- 
vating the  upper-commons 
game  room,  with  the  profits 
being  used  for  next  year's  sen- 
ate scholarship  awards  to  stu- 
dents. This  motion  was  passed. 

•  Senator  Karen  De  Lapunte 
made  a  motion  to  adjourn  the 
meeting.  This  motion  was  pas- 
sed. The  meeting  was  ad- 
journed. 


The  CCCC  board  of  trustees  has 
three  new  members,  to  be 
sworn  in  on  April  1st  Present 
member,  Grace  S.  Grossman, 
has  been  reappointed. 
Gov.  Michael  Dukakis  will  be 
conducting  the  ceremonies  at 
the  statehouse,  which  will  in- 
clude 83  trustees  from  other 
Massachusetts  universities  and 
colleges. 

Bruce  Chalmers  of  Falmouth, 
Evan  Bedakis  of  West  Yar- 
mouth and  Grace  Grossman  of 
Nantucket  were  appointed  by 
Dukakis.  Karen  Holmes  of  Har- 
wichport  was  chosen  by  the  col- 
lege's Alumni  Association  to 
join  the  11  member  board. 
Watch  for  our  follow-up  inter- 
views with  the  trustees  in  the 
next  issue  of  the  Mainsheet 


SHARE  YOUR 
KNOWLEDGE 


The  Aztecs  of  Mexico  cele- 
brated New  Year's  on  Feb.  2. 


In  North  Africa  ashes  were 
considered  a  sight  for  sore  eyes: 
the  afflicted  orbs  were  rubbed 
with  ashes  to  cure  them. 

•  •  • 


Germans  used  to  believe 
striking  a  door  sill  with  an  ax 
would  end  a  spell  of  bad 
weather. 


The  ancient  Greeks  believed 
feeding  snakes  evergreen  bu- 
ries would  destroy  their  venom. 
They  stopped  believing  it  after 
the  snake  bit  them. 
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Arts  And  Entertainment 


For  The  Record! 

Bruce  Willis: 
"The  Return  Of  Bruno" 


by  Donna  Martone 

As  children,  we  all  had  one 
teddy  bear  that  we  loved  more 
than  all  the  rest  Even  though 
his  ear  was  tattered  and  his 
stuffing  had  begun  to  fall  out,  he 
was  our  favorite.  Sure,  there 
were  better-looking  and  more 
expensive  toys,  but  this  one  was 
"lovable,"  he  had  "style." 

In  his  debut  LP,  The  Return  of 
Bruno,  Bruce  Willis  is  much  like 
that  one  teddy  bear.  As  far  as 
vocal  quality  goes,  he  has  a  thin, 
nondescript  sort  of  voice.  His 
harmonica  playing  is  passable, 
but  nothing  to  really  sit  up  and 
take  notice  of. 

What  you  do  notice  from  the 
start  of  this  LP  however,  is  just 
what  a  good  time  Willis  seems  to 
be  having  debuting  his  musical 
side.  In  all  of  his  R&B  flavored 
tunes,  he  relays  to  his  listeners 
a  genuine  zeal  for  life  (sounds 
corny,  but  it's  true).  He  is  a  bun- 
dle of  energy  as  his  very  unique 
and  personal  spirit  glaze  the 
album.  Part  of  that  is  due  to  his 
suprising  ability  to  transfer  to 
vinyl  the  same  smart  aleck  per- 
sonality he  exhibits  as  Moon- 
lighting's  David  Addison.  Willis 
shines  in  his  own  version  of 
New  Orleans  composer-pianist, 
Allen  Toussaint's  "Fun  Time:" 
"Gotta  few  jinglings  janglin'  in 
my  pocket/  And  I  gotta  couple 


things  that  don't  make  no  noise/ 
Looks  like  this  night  I'm  fired 
up  for  rockin/  And  the  stars 
above  are  just  a  few  of  my  toys." 
It  is  in  songs  like  this  that  we 
reflect  on  the  old  chicken  or  the 
egg  question:  Were  these  songs 
made  for  Willis  or  was  he  made 
for  these  songs?! 

Willis  seems  both  at  ease  and 
well  matched  up  with  his  band- 
mates,  many  of  whom  come 
from  the  bar  band  called  The 
Heaters.  However,  he  runs  into 
some  trouble  on  the  album 
when  he  sings  with  performers 
like  The  Temptations  for 
"Under  The  Boardwalk",  and 
The  Pointer  Sisters  in  "Respect 
Yourself."  Performers  as  these 
invite  comparisons  that  Willis 
can  not  stand  up  to  (quite  yet, 
anyhow). 

No,  I  would  not  say  it's  his 
tremendous  musical  inclina- 
tion or  his  vocal  quality  that 
carries  Willis  so  easily  on  this 
LP.  Rather,  it's  his  style  that 
brings  him  over  the  top,  and  far 
beyond  most  celebrity-turned 
singers. 

Just  like  that  old  teddy,  sitting 
on  the  shelf,  it's  what's  beyond 
the  surface  that  makes  Bruce 
Willis  and  his  album  so  appeal- 
ing. He's  got  finesse...  and  his 
first  album  reaffirms  that  fact 


A  And  E  Notes . . ... 


Buckley  Concert 
Cancelled 

The  Zeiterion  Theatre 
announced  today  that  Broad- 
way and  film  star,  Betty  Buck- 
ley, has  canceled  her  concert 
appearance  which  had  been 
scheduled  for  Saturday,  April 
11,  1987  at  8  P.M. 

According  to  Ms.  Buckley's 
management,  she  will  be  leav- 
ing for  Paris  in  early  April  to 
begin  work  on  a  new  film  by  Ro- 
man Polanski  in  which  she  will 
co-star  with  actor  Harrison 
Ford. 

Ticket  holders  may  exchange 
their  tickets  for  another  event 
this  season  or  turn  them  in  at 
the  box  office  for  a  refund. 

For  more  information,  call 
the  Zeiterion  box  office  at  (617) 
994-2900.  Box  office  hours  are  10 
A.M.  to  5  P.M.,  Monday  through 
Friday,  and  11  A.M.  to  4  P.M. 
Saturday. 

Pianist  To  Appear 
At  Conservatory 

American  pianist,  Peter  Orth, 
joins  the  Muir  Quartet  at  the 
Cape  Cod  Conservatory's  Beebe 
Woods  Arts  Center  on  the  High- 
field  property  in  Falmouth  on 
Sunday,  April  5,  for  a  perform- 
ance of  the  Quintet  in  F  Minor 
by  Johannes  Brahms.  The  three 
o'clock  concert,  part  of  the  Con- 
servatory's Great  Artist  series, 
also  includes  string  quartets  by 
Prethoven  and  the  American 
composer  Ruth  Crawford 
Seeger. 


Tickets  for  the  performance 
in  the  beautiful  and  intimate 
Beebe  Woods  Arts  Center  are 
available  at  the  Conservatory  in 
Falmouth  and  West  Barnstable, 
at  the  Market  Bookshop  in  Fal- 
mouth and  may  be  ordered  by 
phone. 

Film  Festival 
Entries  Open 

The  Arts  Extension  Service 
and  the  Boston  Film  and  Video 
Foundation  remind  student 
filmmakers  that  there  is  still 
time  to  meet  the  April  3  dead- 
line for  the  1987  New  England 
Film  Festival.  The  Festival  is  a 
competition  designed  to  give  in- 
dependent and  student  film- 
makers working  in  16mm  and 
Super  8  formats  a  forum  in 
which  to  exhibit,  view  other 
work  and  gain  recognition  for 
excellence  in  film.  The  New  En- 
gland Film  Festival  offers  cash 
awards  and  film  material  and 
prizes  valued  at  $3,000  includ- 
ing a  $1,000  "Boston  Globe  Best 
of  Festival"  award.  Winning 
films  are  presented  in  a  three- 
night  screening  event  including 
an  award  screening  on  June  5  at 
Berklee  Performance  Center  in 
Boston. 

The  New  England  Film  Fes- 
tival is  presented  by  the  Arts 
Extension  Service  (AES)  of  the 
Division  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion at  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts at  Amherst  and  the 
Boston  Film  and  Video  Founda- 
tion and  is  sponsored  by  the 
Boston  Globe. 


Movie  Review : 

Outrageous  Fortune 


o 


by:  Philip  Kirk 

Even  before  I  entered  the 
movie  theatre,  I  wondered 
what,  or  who,  the  outrageous 
fortune  would  be.  The  problem 
was,  as  I  left  the  theatre,  I  found 
myself  still  wondering  the  same 
thing!  So,  at  the  risk  at  sounding 
ignorant,  I  asked  numerous 
people  what  they  thought  the 
movie  title  meant?  Their 
answer:  "I  don't  know,  I  never 
thought  about  it" 

Well  everybody,  I  thought  ab- 
out it  for  a  long  time  and  I  never 
came  up  with  the  answer  either. 
Before  giving  up,  I  put  the  ques- 
tion to  a  good  friend  who  I  knew 
usually  had  a  good  handle  on  all 
the  latest  movies,  as  well  as 
being  pretty  well  read.  He  came 
up  with  a  very  interesting 
hypothesis:  He  felt  the  title  was 
a  direct  quote  from 
Shakespeare's  Hamlet!  This 
does  make  a  lot  of  sense,  as  the 
movie  opens  with  the  two  prin- 
ciple characters  both  trying  to 
act  out  Hamlet  If  this  is  correct, 
it's  the  only  time  this  movie 


should  be  mentioned  in  the 
same  breath  as  Shakespeare, 
believe  me! 

The  plot  revolves  around 
Shelly  Long,  playing  one  of  her 
usual  straight-laced  roles  as  a 
struggling  actress,  and  Bette 
Midler,  who  I  thought  gave  a 
most  convincing  performance 
as  an  obnoxious  floozy  named 
Sandy  Berzenski.  The  two 
women  fly,  ride  horseback  and 
even  take  a  ride  in  a  clothes 
dryer  across  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  in  search  of  a  school 
teacher-turned  Casanova  (Pe- 
ter Coyote)  who  has  jilted  them 
both. 

Unbeknownst  to  them,  he  is 
really  a  CIA  agent  turned  KGB, 
becomes  a  free  agent,  deman- 
ding $20  million  from  the  U.S. 
government  in  ransom  for  a  kil- 
ler anti-vegetation  bacteria  he 
is  threatening  to  unleash  on  all 
of  North  America. 

Sound  complicated?  It  really 
isn't,  and  neither  is  the  movie. 
Although  there  are  some  truly 


riotous  scenes,  particularly 
those  in  which  the  two  scorned 
women  encounter  George  Car- 
lin  as  a  mystical,  trailfinding  In- 
dian. On  the  whole  the  movie 
drags,  taking  its  time  to  get  on 
with  things. 

If  you  can  see  the  movie  at  a 
cheap  matinee,  or  better  yet, 
wait  until  it  comes  out  on  home 
video,  I'd  say  the  movie  would 
be  a  good  risk.  There  are  de- 
finitely some  good  laughs.  But, 
for  full  price  the  cliches  and 
borrowed  gags  make  this  one  a 
semi-turkey  in  my  book. 

George  Carlin  and  Bette  Mid- 
ler are  always  great,  and  their 
performances  in  Outrageous 
Fortune  are  no  exception. 
There's  not  a  lot  of  scenery,  nor 
are  you  likely  to  see  anything 
new;  but  if  you're  looking  for  a 
few  good  laughs,  that  are  unfor- 
tunately mixed  with  a  little 
boredom,  go  and  see  it  —  you 
might  not  be  as  disappointed  as 
I  was. 


Restaurant  Review : 
Up  The  Creek 


Up  The  Creek  Restaurant 


by:  Anne  Harmon 

Up  the  Creek  offers  good  food, 
good  prices  and  a  nice  atmos- 
phere, not  to  mention  great  ser- 
vice. 

If  you  arrive  after  5:30  P.M.,  it 
looks  like  a  wedding  reception 
must  be  taking  place  because 
there  are  so  many  cars.  They 
overflow  from  the  restaurant 
parking  lot  onto  Old  Colony 
Boulevard.  Several  belong  to 
people  having  an  after  work 
drink  and  conversation  in  the 
lounge  where  all  kinds  of  drinks 
are  served  ($2.25).  Crackers  and 
cheese  are  offered  with  drinks. 

The  ante-room,  which  adjoins 
both  the  lounge  and  the  main 
dining  room,  has  a  cheerful  fire 
crackling  on  winter  evenings 
for  one  to  enjoy  while  waiting  to 
be  seated. 

We  usually  make  a  reserva- 
tion for  a  booth  and  never  have 
a  long  wait,  but  as  the  evening 
progresses,  the  wait  could  be 
rather  long  without  reserva- 
tions, although  the  food  and  the 


prices  are  worth  waiting  for. 

This  particular  evening  we 
ordered  a  half  carafe  of  the 
house  red  wine  (Mission  Valley 
$3.50).  The  soup  of  the  day  was 
Cream  of  Brocolli  and  Caulif- 
lower; delicious,  rich  and  de- 
licately seasoned  ($1.25  per 
cup).  On  Thursdays,  which  is 
Italian  Night,  the  thick  and  fla- 
vorful Minestrone  comes  free 
when  you  order  an  Italian  en- 
tree. 

The  house  dressing  is  a  sweet 
and  sour  poppy-seed,  and  is 
very  good;  the  salad  fresh  and 
crisp.  The  roll  basket  contains 
one  dinner  roll,  a  small  fruit  or 
pumpkin  muffin  and  a  wedge  of 
zucchini  bread  for  each  diner. 

The  regular  menu  and  the 
nightly  special  board  have 
prices  ranging  from  $6.95  to 
$12.50.  We  both  had  specials.  My 
husband  had  Saurbraten  (Ger- 
man potroast)  with  potato  pan- 
cakes and  red  cabbage  ($6.95). 
The  generous  portion  soon  dis- 


appeared. I  chose  the  Shrimp 
Tarragon,  which  consisted  of 
six  good-sized  shrimp  in  a  light 
garlic  sauce  on  a  bed  of  linguini 
($8.50).  I  didn't  leave  any  shrimp 
but  could  not  finish  the  ling- 
uini, although  it  was  tasty. 

We  didn't  have  dessert 
although  our  waitress  brought 
out  an  attractive  tray  of  all 
kinds  of  goodies  made  in  house 
($2.50). 

The  coffee  (brewed  de-caf) 
was  delightful  and  the  service 
was  excellent  as  always: 
Another  very  pleasant  dinner  at 
Up  the  Creek! 

Up  the  Creek  is  located  at  36 
Old  Colony  Road,  Hyannis.  The 
telephone  number  is  771-7866. 
It  is  open  daily  for  dinners  at  5 
P.M.  Lunch  is  served  from  11:30 
A.M.  until  2:30  P.M.  Monday 
through  Friday.  Sunday  brunch 
is  served  from  11:30  A.M.  until 
2:30  P.M. 
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Theatre  Review :  Count  Dracula 
Highfield  Theatre  Presents  Classic  Thriller 


Dracula  prepares  to  pounce  on  an  unsuspecting  victim. 


Photo  by  Joseph  Kozlowski  - 


by:  Joseph  Kozlowski 


Imagine  if  you  will,  driving 
down  a  busy  street  in  Falmouth. 
Envision  an  abrupt  turn  onto  a 
dimly  lit  road.  The  atmosphere 
surrounds  you  as  you  enter  a 
driveway  marked  by  stone  pil- 
lars, which  resemble  the  entr- 
ance to  a  manor  or  a  castle.  In- 
deed, when  rounding  the  dark 
corner,  viewing  the  ominous 
hearse,  and  gazing  at  the  arcane 
figure  of  the  High  Field 
Theatre,  one  is  prepared  for  an 
evening  of  intense  excitement 
The  inside  of  the  theatre  por- 
trays the  theme  by  being  the 
perfect  "stage"  in  itself;  com- 
plete with  fading  wood-work, 
dusky  atmosphere,  old 
fashioned  leather  seats  and  an 
all-around  ancient  appearance. 
There  couldn't  be  a  more  fitting 
place  to  perform  Ted  Tiller's 


adaptation  of  the  timeless  hor- 
ror from  Bram  Stoker:  Count 
Dracula. 

The  production  was  three 
acts  long,  each  lasting  about  45 
minutes.  All  acts  held  the  audi- 
ence in  limbo  of  the  passing 
time.  The  scene  for  the  first  two 
acts  and  half  of  the  third  act  was 
set  in  the  living  quarters  of  Dr. 
Seward's  Asylum  for  the  In- 
sane, north  of  London.  The  last 
half  of  the  third  act  took  place 
in  Dracula's  Crypt  at  daybreak 

Chameleon  is  the  word  which 
best  describes  this  production, 
for  the  cast  seemed  to  be  in  con- 
tinuous change.  The  prelude 
began  by  firmly  setting  the  plot. 
The  portrait  of  Sybil  Seward,  by 
Autumn  Wieden,  kept  the 
seriousness  of  the  play  superfi- 
cial by  means  of  comical  lapses, 


A  And  E  Notes . . . 


Violinists  Join  Cape    Symphony 


Eighty  string  students  rang- 
ing from  pre-school  through 
eighth  grade  will  participate  in 
the  Cape  Cod  Symphony's  next 
Especially  for  Kids  concert, 
April  4.  They  will  perform  "Tur- 
key in  the  Straw"  with  the 
Orchestra  under  the  direction 
of  Royston  Nash. 

The  young  players  are  violin 
students  of  members  of  the 
Cape  Cod  Symphony  who  also 
teach  in  local  schools.  The 
teachers  are  Bonnie  Bearse 
(Bourne),  Katherine  Hoops 
(Cape  Cod  Concervatory),  Nor- 


ma Kelley  (Dennis- Yarmouth), 
Gerri  Lajoie  (Barnstable), 
Francis  McDonald  (Barnst- 
able), Peter  Miller  (Dennis- 
Yarmouth),  Jane  Morale 
(Barnstable)  and  LaVada  Stud- 
ley  (Falmouth). 

Other  music  on  the  program, 
which  is  entitled  "Outer  Space" 
will  be  the  theme  from  the  film 
"2001,"  John  Williams'  music 
from  "Star  Wars,"  "Mars"  from 
the  symphonic  poem  "The 
Planets"  by  Hoist,  and  the 
world  premierof  a  work  for  nar- 
rator and  orchestra,  "War  of  the 


but  the  character  was,  on  occa- 
sion, too  intelligent  Grant  Wil- 
lis, who  played  Dr.  Arthur  Se- 
ward, did  a  marvelous  job  pro- 
jecting his  character  most  of  the 
time,  but  occasionally  let  a  lack 
of  energy  drain  him  of  his  abil- 
ity. The  body  of  the  play  filled 
out  evenly  with  events  falling 
quickly  into  place.  Renfield, 
played  by  Robert  Leazott,  was  a 
believable  crazyman,  but  lack- 
ed purpose  at  times.  The  char- 
acter Heinrich  van  Helsing, 
performed  brilliantly  by  Paul 
Ryan,  was  the  most  stable  and 
complete.  The  climax  flew 
screaming  into  place  with  the 
help  of  awesome  special 
effects.  Count  Dracula,  played 
by  Micheal  Toner,  was  the  most 
flexible  of  the  cast,  exhibiting 
characteristics  from  serious  to 


Worlds"  by  Don  Nardo  who 
lives  in  West  Barnstable. 

The  program,  designed  for 
children  of  ages  6  to  16,will  be 
given  in  the  Mattacheese  Mid- 
dle School  auditorium,  West 
Yarmouth,  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing at  11,  April  4. 

Tickets  for  the  one-hour  prog- 
ram at  $6  adults,  $4  students, 
are  available  at  any  store  of 
Puritan  Clothing  Company  of 
Cape  Cod  or  by  mail  order  to 
Cape  Cod  Symphony,  1550  South 
County  Road,  Osterville,  MA 
02655.  Group  discount  rates  are 
also  available.  Call  the  Sym- 
phony for  more  information: 
428-3577. 

The  event  is  funded  in  part  by 
the  Massachusetts  Council  on 
the  Arts  and  Humanities. 


comical,  but  he  left  the  con- 
versation too  quickly  and 
appeared  (in  a  puff  of  smoke)  at 
unrealistic  times. 

The  special  effects  gave  the 
show  an  extra  push  making  it 
well  worth  seeing.  Though  TV 
and  movies  have  stolen  the 
vigor  away  from  live  supernatu- 
ral staging,  Count  Dracula  does 
a  good  job,  with  flying  bats  (at 
the  audience),  rolling  fog,  howl- 
ing wolves,  decaying  bodies 
(Dracula'  death),  disappear- 
ances, and  invisible  move- 
ments. A  note  of  recognition  is 
in  order  for  the  special  effects 
crew  and  all  technicians. 

Tiller's  Count  Dracula  revives 
the  old  Stoker  version  by 
adding  fresh  blood  to  the  the 
ancient  work.  The  comical 
aspects  kept  the  scenes  light 

Language  Seminar 
Scheduled 

Cape  Cod  Speech  Language 
Pathologists  invite  all  area 
reading  and  special  needs 
teachers  to  attend  a  seminar 
conducted  by  Annebelle  Sca- 
vuzzo  on"Reciprocal  Support 
Between  the  Speech  Language 
Pathologist  and  the  Reading 
Specialist"  The  session,  which 
will  focus  on  therapy  goals,  in- 
tervention strategies  and  case 
studies  will  be  held  at  Whit- 
comb  Pavillion,  lower  level, 
Cape  Cod  Hospital  from  9  A.M. 
until  noon  on  Saturday  March 
28th. 

The  fee  for  the  seminar  will 
be  $12  at  the  door  and  includes 
coffee,  fruits  and  rolls.  For 
further  information  please  call 
Julie  Burns,  771-1800,  ext  2354 


and  digestible.  In  a  time  when 
productions  (movies,  TV,  etc.) 
leave  too  little  to  the  imagina- 
tion and  astound  us  with  ultra- 
realism,  it  is  refreshing  to  view 
a  well-done  live  performance. 
The  Falmouth  Theatre  Guild 
has  done  an  excellent  job  with 
this  production  and  plans  for 
equally  good  performances  are 
in  the  works. 


11  ff& 
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Arts  And  Entertainment 


Cape  Cod  Women's  Organization 

& 

Cape  Cod  Community  College 


Present 


AC^W*^' 


CAPEl^COD 

WOMEN'S  'EXPO 


Saturday,  April  4 


Location:  Cope  Cod  Community  College,  Rte.  1 32,  West  Barnstable,  AAA,  (exit  6  off  Route  6) 
Providing  Scholarships  for  Cope  Cod  Women. 

FEATURING 

Keynote  Speaker:  Joan  Borysenko,  Ph.D.,  Director,  MIND/BODY  Group  Program , 
Beth  Israel  Hospital,  Boston. 
TOPIC:  The  Balanced  Woman:  Minding  the  Body  •  Mending  the  Mind 


SCHEDULE  OF  EVENTS 


fi:00 
8:30 

8:30 
9:30 

Registration  (Arts  Building) 
Orientation  &  Keynote  Speaker 

9:45 

4:00 

Workshops 

Exhibits  &  Demonstrations 

Lunch  available  in  Cafeteria 

4:30 
6:30 

■6:15 
■8:00 

Fashion  Show  &  Door  Prizes 
Buffet  Dinner 
(reservations  required) 

8:15 

FINALE -"A  Celebration" 
Musical  by  Janus  Players 

EXHIBITS  &  DEMONSTRATIONS  (All  Day) 
Business:  Travel,  Real  Estate,  Financial,  Beauty, 

Health  &  Fitness,  Hair,  Insurance, 

Decorating,  Education  etc. 
Health  &  Human  Services 

Arts:  Women  artists  disploylng;  pastels,  pottery, 

Jewelry,  Oils,  etc. 

ihfttfcfl 

MAIL  THE  ATTACHED  REGISTRATION  FORM  TO: 
Cope  Cod  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Attn:  Nancy  J.  Wurlitzer 
Rte.  102 
Hyannls,  MA  02601     Tele:  362-3225 


Please  choose  0  workshops-allowing  time  for  lunch  ond  viewing  exhibits 
and  demonstrations  In  Fine  Arts  Building.  Cofeterlo  6  Gymnoslum. 

WORKSHOPS - CHOOSE  3 
A.  9:45-11:00 


1.  RECOVERING  FROM  ABUSE: 

alcohol,  physical  etc. 

2.  SAVING  MONEY  WITH 

THE  NEW  TAX  LAW 

3.  FEMALE  &  FIT 

diet  &  exercise  strategies 

B.  11:15-12:30 

4.  PARENTING... 

THE  CONTINUING  CAREER 

5.  ABC's  OF  CAREER  CHANGE 


C.  1:15-2:30 

6.  PANEL  Back  Problems 
demonstrations 

7.  WORKING  SMARTER 
organization  techniques      ' 

8.  MANAGING  MULTIPLE  ROLES 
stress  management 

D.  2:45-4:00 
.9.  NEGOTIATING  FOR 

SALARY  &  BENEFITS 
.10.  PAN  EL:  Life  after  Separation, 
Divorce  or  Widowhood 

.11.  PANEL:  Health  Professionals 
Understanding  Their  Roles 


REGISTRATION  FEES 

(by  March  31) 

Circle  enclosed  amount 

$20.00  Workshops  &  Exhibits 

$10.00  Discount  for  55  ♦& 

students-t.D.  required 

$30.00  Workshops  &  Exhibits  & 

Buffet  Dinner 

(no  discounts) 

$10.00  Buffet  Dinner  only 

(no  discounts) 

April  4,  (on-site)  Registration 

1               (no  discounts) 

$25.00  Workshops  &  Exhibits 

$3.00  Suggested  donation 

for  Exhibit  Viewing. 

Name: 


Address: 
Town: 


.  State: 


Phone:  Day . 


Zip:  . 

Evening:. 
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Features 


Hotel  Restaurant  Management 


Front  Row  (L-R)  Michelle  Brown,  Deborah  Oliva, 
Christine  Watson,  Ann  Mano  Vaillancort, 


Back  Row  (L-R)  Tom  Johnson  (instructor),  Brian 
Ackou,  Jim  Gorvais,  Tim  Cochran,  Chris  McGrath 


Hotel/Restaurant 
Program  Tastes  As 
Good  As  It  Sounds 


by  Joseph  Kozlowski 

Every  Tuesday  and  Thursday 
the  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Man- 
agement Program  puts  on  a  lun- 
cheon special  for  the  college 
and  community.  Meals  are 
reasonably  priced,  ranging 
from  $4.95  to  $6.95.  Lunches  in- 
clude an  appetizer  (along  with 
freshly  baked  bread),  a  main 
course  (in  which  wine  is  gener- 
ally served)  and  dessert  (with 
coffee).  Lunches  are  served  in 
the  Cape  Cod  Hospitality  Edu- 
cational Suite  (CG11),  down- 
stairs in  the  Commons  Biulding. 

The  class  is  instructed  by  Bob 
Johnson  with  kitchen  work 
coordinated  by  Gail  McCormic. 
The  course  has  two  parts:  a 
kitchen  segment  and  a  serving 
segment  The  students  work  on 
a  revolving  schedule  in  which 
some  serve  and  some  do  kitchen 


On  March  10  a  crowd  of  27 
gathered  to  dine.  The  turnout 
was  less  than  that  of  the  week 
before  which  57  people 
attended.  This  was  probably 
due  to  the  menu,  suggested  one 
diner.  The  menu  consisted  of  a 
fruit,  nut  and  raisin  appetizer 
served  on  a  bed  of  lettuce,  a 
choice  of  either  chicken  with 
noodles  and  white  sauce,  mixed 
vegetables  and  a  slice  of  orang- 
e;  or  a  corned  beef  and  cheese 
sandwich  served  with  coleslaw 
and  a  pickle.  For  dessert  a  tasty 
apple  dish  was  served.  The 
atmosphere  was  one  of  appeal- 
ing tranquility.  It  gave  the  diner 
a  scene  in  which  one  could  re- 
lax, converse  and  enjoy  the 
meal. 


Table  set  for  luncheon  guests. 
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Editorials 


by  Penny  Marinello 

Hollywood,  move  over!  Those 
anxious  to  gain  recognition  are 
more  likely  to  do  so  in  a  politic- 
al atmosphere  these  days.  I'm 
not  intent  on  rehashing 
Reagan's  movies  with  the 
chimp,  or  Clint  Eastwood's 
cheap  spaghetti  westerns.  They 
both  reached  stardom  before 
entering  the  political  realm. 
Who  concerns  me  at  this  time, 
are  those  who  make  the  move  in 
a  more  unconventional  way; 
travelling  the  route  backwards 
and  abandoning  their  political 
careers  for  a  life  in  the  lime- 
light of  exposure.  Fawn  Hall, 
Oliver  North's  faithful  secret- 
ary, has  been  offered  half  a  mil- 
lion dollars  to  do  a  centerfold 
for  Penthouse  magazine.  What 
brought  this  tremendous  offer 
Fawn's  way?  Years  of  working 
to  make  her  body  beautifully 
appealing  to  the  American 
male?  That  may  have  been  what 
got  her  the  job  as  North's  secret- 
ary, but  I  doubt  Penthouse  knew 
anything  about  her  before  the 
Iran  scandal  brought  her  into 
public  view.  Was  it  purely  a 
matter  of  talent  that  brought  the 
propositions  pouring  into 
Fawn's  mailbox?  Fawn  did 
prove  to  show  a  promising 
knack  for  destroying  documents 
pertinent  to  silly  'ole  govern- 
ment matters.  How  dare  the 
publishers  of  Penthouse  con- 
sider exploiting  that  raw  mass 
of  talent? 

The  cute,  freckled  face  kid 
who  ran  barefoot  on  the  lawn  of 
the  White  House  just  a  decade 
back,  now  makes  headlines  in 
another,  less  respectable  way. 
Amy  attends  Brown  University, 
but  seems  to  spend  the  majority 
of  her  time  protesting  at  U  Mass/ 
Amherst  against  CIA  recruit- 
ments on  campus.  The  adminis- 
tration at  UMass  is  suffering 
enough  difficulty  in  dealing 
with  Amy's  tirades,  but  think  of 


the  poor  folks  at  Brown,  who 
must  seriously  consider  the 
consequences  of  harshly  repri- 
manding Amy's  actions.  Will  the 
same  security  guards  who  pro- 
tected Amy  from  the  possibility 
of  kidnapping  when  Jimmy 
ruled  supreme  at  the  White 
House  come  to  her  aid  and  pro- 
tect her  from  the  court  system 
now  and,  God  forbid,  unscrupu- 
lous journalists? 

I  can't  believe  I'm  the  one  who 
advocated  book  reading  over 
television  in  my  last  editorial. 
How  will  anyone  who  holds  our 
current  government  and  poli- 
tical positions  if  they  don't 
watch  T.V.?  Anyone  who's  been 
involved  in  the  autocracy  of  gov- 
ernment will  eventually  be 
offered  a  guest  shot  on  "Moon- 
lighting" or  "Hotel."  Maybe  if 
we're  really  lucky,  Amy  and 
Fawn  will  get  together  and  form 
a  game  show  "Shred  That  Docu- 
ment!" in  which  Amy  can  host 
She  calls  down  a  chosen  contes- 
tant from  the  audience  and  asks 
which  document  they  wish  to 
have  destroyed,  and  Fawn  has 
the  honor  of  dropping  the  docu- 
ment into  the  gigantic  shredder. 
Special  guest  stars  can  include 
former  CIA  director,  William 
Casey,  and  of  course  that  popu- 
lar guy  Oliver  North  himself! 
Those  contestants  who  pick  a 
document  that  has  no  major  im- 
portance to  it,  must  be  punished 
and  forced  to  spend  an  evening 
with  that  man  of  earthshaking 
intelligence,  Billy  Carter. 
Prizes  for  winning  contestants 
can  include  an  all  expense  paid 
luxury  vacation  to  beautiful 
downtown  Nicarargua,  the  Ira- 
nian version  of  an  M16,  a  year's 
supply  of  Rice-a-Roni,  that  all 
the  time  Arabian  favorite,  a 
case  of  Turtle  Wax  and  a  com- 
plete unabridged  version  of  En- 
cyclopedia Brittanica. 


Drug  Testing :  One  Must 
Accept  The  Rules 


Less  Important 
Than  Nuclear 
Obliteration? 


by  Anthony  Hennessey 

I  was  just  wondering.  The 
other  day  I  happened  to  arrive 
at  school  late  for  my  first  class. 
As  I  ran  up  the  incline  behind 
the  North  and  South  buildings,  I 
noticed  all  the  handicapped 
cars  conveniently  parked  right 
outside  the  classrooms.  Just  as 
large  amounts  of  lactic  acid 
were  building  up  in  my  legs  I 
thought  "Gee,  wouldn't  that  be 
great?  I  just  park  my  car  and  I'm 
practically  in  my  classroom 
seat"  But  then  I  asked  myself  as 
I  was  hoofing  up  the  concrete 
stairs,  "How  could  anybody  in  a 
wheelchair  or  any  other  dis- 
ability gain  access  to  the  upper 
classrooms?" 

Upon  further  investigation  I 
found  no  access  ramps  for  hand- 
icapped people.  The  only  way  a 
person  in  a  wheelchair  could 
get  to  his  or  her  class  on  the  first 
floor  of  the  building  is  to  park 
behind  the  Commons  and  wheel 
all  the  way  across  campus. 
Heaven  forbid  if  they  had  their 
next  class  on  the  ground  floor 
because  they  would  have  to 
wheel  all  the  way  back  around 
campus  until  they  got  behind 
the  classroom  building  again  in 


order  to  get  to  class.  Another 
thing,  ever  not  ice  that  you  never 
see  anybody  in  a  wheelchair  in 
the  library?  That  is  because 
they  cannot  get  to  the  door! 
There  used  to  be  a  handicapped 
hydraulic  lift  by  the  door  of  the 
library,  but  for  some  reason  it  is 
not  there  anymore.  But  there  is 
perfect  handicapped  access  to 
the  administration  office.  I 
guess  the  administrators  have  a 
very  capitalistic  view:  Make 
sure  we  get  their  money,  but  it's 
not  our  problem  if  they  don't 
make  it  to  class. 

The  high  school  I  went  to  (Fal- 
mouth), has  better  handicapped 
access  than  CCCC.  A  person  in  a 
wheelchair  could  reach  any 
room  on  any  floor  of  the  build- 
ing with  the  aid  of  elevators. 
The  only  handicapped  elevator 
CCCC  ever  had  was  outside  and 
it  only  went  up  about  four  feet 
Handicapped  people  have 
the  right  to  educate  themselves 
just  as  much  as  anybody  else, 
but  at  CCCC  we  are  taking  that 
right  away  to  some  degree.  We 
make  it  difficult  for  those  peo- 
ple who  have  enough  difficulty 
in  life  already. 


by  Rick  Davenport 

I've  tried  to  stay  out  of  the 
"drug  testing  or  not"  arena  for 
as  long  as  possible,  but  with  the 
recent  developments  (namely 
the  victory  the  diver  who  chal- 
lenged the  drug  testing  im- 
plemented by  the  NCAA  and 
won),  I  have  to  speak  up.  Many 
people  are  calling  this  a  step- 
ping stone  in  preserving  every- 
one's basic  right  to  have  their 
freedom  and  not  worry  about  a 
test  tube  being  hung  over  their 
heads. 

I  have  heard  almost  all  the 
arguments  about  the  drug  test- 
ing. "The  tests  aren't  100% 
accurate;"  people  will  use  the 
test  for  purposes  other  than 
"detecting  drugs;"  some  tests 
may  indicate  AIDS,  and  then 
the  person  has  to  deal  with  that 
information  being  revealed;  it 
is  an  invasion  of  a  person's  right 
to  privacy.  I  am  sure  there  are 
many  more,  but  let's  examine 
one  of  these  statements  careful- 
ly. Basically,  this  is  my  view  of 
how  the  drug  testing  program 
should  work. 

The  tests  aren't  100%  accu- 
rate. Not  much  in  this  world  is 
100%  accurate  or  effective,  so 
you  compensate  for  the  loss  in 
accuracy  with  cross  testing.  A 
person  takes  a  particular  test 
and  reads  positive  for  a  certain 
drug.  A  minimum  of  three  tests 
must  be  devised  and  im- 
plemented to  legally  indicate 
the  presence  of  that  drug.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  such  tests 
already  exist,  and  if  not  could 
readily  be  fashioned.  The 
chance  of  one  test  being  wrong 
(assuming  all  tests  read  similar, 
of  course)  is  far  greater  than  for 
four  tests.  Trust  me,  someone 
who  tested  positive  for  cocaine 
using  four  different  tests  has 
used  cocaine. 

People  will  use  the  tests  for 
other  purposes  than  "detecting 
drugs."  Only  a  fool  would  dis- 
agree with  this  statement  Peo- 
ple are  going  to  lie,  cheat,  steal 
and  murder  other  people.  It's  a 
fact  of  life  we  all  must  deal  with; 
it  has  happened  since  the  exist- 
ence of  man  and  probably  will 
continue  until  our  species  is 
gone.  If  someone  will  go  to  the 
lengths  of  destroying  another 
human  being's  life  or  social 
standing  using  these  tests,  then 
they  would  probably  use  some 


other  means  if  this  didn't  exist 
If  someone  really  wants  to  kill 
you,  do  you  think  they  care  if 
they  use  a  knife  or  a  gun?  A  silly 
analogy,  maybe,  but  a  true  one.  I 
cannot  deny  that  misuse  of  the 
drug  tests  would  be  a  problem. 

Some  tests  may  reveal  the 
presence  of  the  AIDS  virus,  and 
then  the  person  must  deal  with 
that  information  being  used 
against  them.  Just  as  the  test 
could  be  falsified,  the  presence 
of  the  AIDS  virus  could  be  a  de- 
vastating discovery  for  an  indi- 
vidual. But  let  us  consider  the 
individual  who  does  have  AIDS 
and  doesn't  realize  it  Instead  of 
being  "discovered,"  they  go  ab- 
out their  daily  affairs  carrying  a 
100%  fatal  disease,  which 
claimed  nearly  16,000  lives  last 
year.  Somehow  I  believe  that 
treatment  and  prevention  of  the 
disease  outweigh  the  social 
stigmas.  I  believe  a  person 
afflicted  with  AIDS  could  care 
less  what  people  think  of  them. 
They  are  more  concerned  with 
their  lives.  Besides,  if  AIDS 
were  dealt  with  in  a  rational, 
un-opinionated  manner,  there 
wouldn't  be  any  stigmas  to  be- 
gin with. 

It  is  an  invasion  of  a  person's 
privacy.  Privacy?  Just  what  is 
the  definition  of  "privacy?" 
Privacy  to  me  means  being  left 
alone,  and,  in  a  broader  sense, 
limited  to  a  certain  group  of 
people.  Everyone  loves  this  no- 
tion of  "privacy."  People  get  fu- 
rious over  the  words  "invasion 
of  your  privacy."  Does  pure 
privacy  really  exist?  Ask  your- 
self these  questions  and  re- 
examine your  "private  world." 

If  you  had  to  be  alone  for  two 
days,  could  you  leave  and  not 
have  anyone  look  for  you?  Call 
you? 

Is  there  a  place  you  can  go 
where  no  other  human  being 
can  reach  you  —  even  stran- 
gers? 

How  many  organizations 
know  your  address? 

Anyone  with  children  or  a 
Publishers  Clearing  House  En- 
try Form  need  not  answer  these 
questions.  True  privacy  only  ex- 
ists as  idealistic  imagination, 
and  I  am  disappointed  to  think 
that  anyone  cherishes  "priva- 
cy" using  that  definition.  Sure, 
you  can  have  privacy,  provided 


everyone  else  (government) 
wants  you  to. 

Now  think  about  the  number 
of  people  you  come  in  contact 
with  everyday.  Teachers,  air- 
line pilots,  your  children,  taxi 
drivers,  etc.  The  list  is  stagger- 
ing. Your  safety  can  depend  on 
dozens  of  people  each  day.  The 
same  holds  true  for  them.  Their 
lives  can  depend  upon  your  ac- 
tions. Don't  misunderstand  my 
point,  I  am  not  accusing  people 
of  advocating  drug  use.  But  why 
is  privacy  such  a  big  deal  when 
it  comes  to  using  drugs?  Could  it 
be  that  they  are  illegal  to  start 
with?  Do  people  have  a  right  to 
do  illegal  things,  as  long  as  they 
are  in  private? 

Does  an  air  traffic  controller 
have  a  "right"  to  get  high  in  the 
privacy  of  his  own  home,  and 
them  come  in  and  direct  poss- 
ibly thousands  of  aircraft?  Does 
a  275  pound  defensive  lineman 
have  the  right  to  "privately"  use 
speed  and  then  seriously  injure 
a  fellow  player?  Does  a  con- 
gressman have  the  right  to 
drink  six  gin  and  tonics  and 
then  take  a  "private"  drive?  The 
one  point  I  want  to  stress  here  is 
that  society  is  not  entirely  pri- 
vate and  you  must  observe  other 
people's  rights  when  you  enter 
their  proximity. 

It  is  a  socially  accepted  fact 
that  people  must  take  respon- 
siblity  for  their  own  actions, 
and  that  the  moral  responsibil- 
ity rests  with  the  individual. 
Why  not  leave  it  up  to  the  indi- 
vidual? For  the  same  reasons 
we  have  a  government,  drug  re- 
habilitation centers  and  police 
forces.  When  individual  morals 
no  longer  alter  behavior,  the 
general  population  must 
assume  control.  These  groups 
have  their  faults  (most  do),  but 
as  a  whole  they  protect  the 
rights  of  other  people. 

If  my  job  says  to  be  there  at  5 
P.M.,  I  come  in  at  5  P.M.  If  I  can't 
be  there  at  5  PH.,  then  I  quit  or 
get  fired.  Those  are  the  rules  of 
my  job.  I  accept  those  rules  by 
being  there  in  the  first  place.  If 
my  job  or  sport  has  rules  that 
says  "Don't  use  drugs"  then  I 
either  quit  the  drugs  or  the  job. 
Take  your  pick  and  I  guarantee 
that  you  will  have  all  the  "priva- 
cy" you  need. 


Editor's 
Note 

Our  apologies  to  Stephen 
Kantarowski  and  Steven  Bor- 
kowski  for  the  article  which 
appeared  in  the  March  10  issue 
of  the  Mainsheet  Mr.  Kantar- 
owski was  not  credited  with  a 
byline  indicating  the  article 
was  written  by  him.  Also,  Mr. 
Borkowski's  name  was  mispel- 
led  during  the  editing  process 
and  was  not  the  fault  of  Mr.  Kan- 
tarowski. We  regret  errors  like 
this  and  will  avoid  them  in  the 
future. 

Our  apologies  to  Peter 
Tourigny  for  the  profile  on  him 
which  appeared  in  the  March  10 
issue  of  the  Mainsheet.  Mr. 
Tourigny's  name  was  mispelled 
in  the  headline  of  the  article, 
and  we  sincerely  regret  not 
catching  this  error. 


DID  YOU  KNOW  THAT: 

—  A  single  misspelling  can  keep  you  from  getting  a  job  —  or 
promoted????? 

— Many  consider  misspelling  as  clear  evidence  of  lack  of  educa- 
tion or  intelligence????? 

REMEDY  YOUR  SPELLING  PROBLEMS  IN 
DE105:  BETTER  SPELLING 
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Reagan  Is  Playing  Russian 
Roulette :  Future  Is  At  Stake 


by:  Randy  Viscio 

If  you've  never  heard  of  Rus- 
sian Roulette  you  better  learn 
quick  because  our  old  friend 
Ronald  Reagan  is  content  on 
entering  us  into  the  game.  Rus- 
sian Roulette  is  a  game  of 
chance  that  is  played  with  one 
or  more  individuals,  a  handgun 
and  a  single  bullet.  The  lone 
bullet  is  placed  in  the  empty 
chamber  0f  the  gun.  The 
chamber  is  then  spun  and  lock- 
ed into  place.  Each  person 
takes  a  turn  at  placing  the  gun  to 
their  head  and  pulling  the  trig- 
ger. The  game  goes  on  in  this 
manner  until  one  of  the  contes- 
tants gets  lucky  and  finds  the 
bullet  piercing  their  skull.  Mor- 
al entrepreneurs  love  to  use 
this  game  to  represent  the  dan- 
ger surrounding  things  like 
drug  use  or  indulgence  in  open 
sex.  Our  gloroius  president  is 
one  such  entrepreneur  who  is 
so  square  (on  dimensional 
thought  patterns),  that  he  will 
refuse  to  realize  the  same  kind 
of  symbolic  danger  surrounding 
his  perverted  fetish  for  nuclear 
weapons. 

SDI  (Stratigic  Defense  Initia- 
tive), is  Reagan's  way  of  bring- 
ing his  lust  for  power  out  of  the 
closet.  The  thought  of  a 
strategic  defense,  such  as  SDI, 
is  not  all  that  crazy,  but  the 
tolerated  ignorance  of  the 
American  people  in  regards  to 
what  SDI  really  is  scares  me. 
Reagan,  who  lives  in  a  fantasy 
world  to  begin  with,  has  been 
able  to  keep  this  particular  per- 
version alive  for  some  time  now, 
and  it's  amazing  how  many 
Americans  are  willing  to  sup- 
port  something  they  know  no- 


thing about.  This  is  one  of 
Reagan's  great  achievements, 
that  society  is  willing  to  blindly 
agree  with  anything  as  long  as  it 
sounds  good.  Reagan  has  mas- 
terfully made  America  proud 
again.  America  is  strong  again. 
It's  quite  obvious  that  Reagan's 
policy  of  peace  through  power 
is  just  what  America  needs  to 
put  it  at  the  forefront  of  attemp- 
ted world  domination.  Reagan 
is  as  popular  now  as  Hitler  ever 
was  and  the  American  people 
deserve  as  much  credit  as  the 
people  of  Germany  did.  We're 
not  content  with  being  powerful 
within  our  own  hemisphere,  we 
want  to  drag  the  rest  of  the 
planet  down  with  us.  We're 
going  to  deploy  a  nuclear  de- 
fense system  into  the  universe 
so  we  can  protect  everyone  from 
our  own  missiles.  Why  wait  10  to 
20  years  before  attempting  to 
deploy  SDI,  let's  just  try  it  now 
and  see  if  it  really  will  work. 

Wait  a  minute!  Before  we  de- 
ploy it  can  I  just  ask,  "What  is 
SDI?"  I  mean  I  don't  want  to 
sound  stupid  or  anything,  but 
I'm  sort  of  curious.  I've  heard 
that  it  could  possibly  free  us  of 
nuclear  threat,  and  that  we 
would  share  it  with  the  people 
that  are  threatening  us.  It  costs 
more  money  than  education, 
housing  development,  agricul- 
ture and  drug  prevention  put 
together.  It's  so  secret  that  no 
one  knows  exactly  what  it  really 
is,  but  we  don't  have  to  because 
it's  for  our  own  good.  They  say 
we  have  to  deploy  SDI  before 
the  Russians  attack  us.  I've  also 
heard  that  SDI  has  a  first  strike 
potential,  but  of  course,  sensi- 


tive President  Reagan  would 
never  think  of  attacking  first. 
Only  those  "evil"  communists 
would  attack  first.  It's  all  very 
simple.  The  Russians  are  the 
key  to  the  world's  nuclear 
misery. 

You  see  it's  all  part  of  the 
game.  The  Reagan  Administra- 
tion gives  us  a  bunch  of  "what 
ifs,"  like  "what  if  the  Russians 
attack?"  We  give  the  adminis- 
tration our  money,  so  they  can 
prevent  the  "what  ifs."  It's  iro- 
nic that  they  don't  think  in 
terms  of  "what  if  there  were  no 
nuclear  weapons"  or  "what  if 
America  and  Russia  could  be 
friends  and  share  that  fr  end- 

ship  with  the  other  coun- 
tries that  live  in  fear  of  us."  All 
that  money  we  spend  on  de- 
fense could  be  spent  on  educa- 
tion and  other  meaningless 
things  like  that 

I  guess  certian  people  are  not 
content  with  letting  nuclear 
weapons  control  our  lives  on 
this  planet  We've  got  to  allow 
the  stuff  to  control  our  universe 
as  well.  I  think  some  people 
have  a  real  problem  with  nuc- 
lear addiction.  They  let  stuff 
control  them  and  dictate  their 
lives.  Reagan  is  a  nuclear  junk- 
ie with  some  serious  problems, 
but  it's  up  to  the  American  peo- 
ple to  see  that  he  gets  some  real 
help  to  cure  that  disease.  I  may 
be  alone  in  my  view,  but  I'd 
rather  die  trying  to  make  a 
peaceful,  nuclear  free  world, 
than  try  to  preserve  a  world  that 
lives  in  constant  fear  of  those 
weapons  that  protect  it 


Larger  Bookstore  Could  Provide 
Room  To  Breathe 


by  Valerie  McKay 

Long  lines  and  a  tedious 
check  approving  system  at  the 
CCCC  bookstore  led  me  to  have 
a  horrendous  headache.  This 
condition  worsened  as  I 
embarked  down  the  all  too 
familiar  spiral  stairway  into  the 
undersized  bookstore,  only  to 
wait  in  another  unbelievable 
long  line.  My  already  develop- 
ing headache  grew  worse  from 
lack  of  oxygen,  and  after  an 
hour  brought  me  to  the  point  of 
nausea.  My  ill  health  sent  me 
fleeing  from  the  bookstore.  Af- 
ter getting  a  breath  of  fresh  air, 
I  said  never  again!  Never  again 
do  I  want  to  go  through  that  un- 
pleasant scene  of  purchasing 
books  at  the  CCCC  bookstore. 
That  is  why  I  feel  our  campus 
definitely  needs  a  larger  book- 
store or  an  improved  system. 
Some  of  the  problems  plaguing 
our  bookstore  are  the  long 
lines,  too  small  an  area,  not 
enough  help  and  the  check 
approving  system. 

First  of  all,  I  don't  have  two 
hours  to  stand  in  a  long  line; 
most  students  don't.  A  larger 
bookstore,  or  improved  system, 
could  cut  these  lines  in  halt 
Perhaps  we  could  use  the 
alphabetical  system?  For  exam- 
ple, all  students  from  A-G  go  to 
the  campus  bookstore  between 


the  hours  of  8  and  10  A.M. 
Although  this  could  present 
certain  problems,  such  as,  un- 
fairness to  the  times  given. 
Some  students  might  find  their 
given  time  inconvenient 

Secondly,  a  larger  bookstore 
would  give  more  area  to  display 
books  and  supplies.  I,  myself 
would  like  more  room  to 
browse,  instead  of  feeling  like  a 
sardine  in  a  cannery.  I  get  tired 
saying  "excuse  me"  every  other 
second  to  fellow  students. 
However,  a  few  students  might 
like  that  close  knit  feeling. 

Next,  I  don't  feel  two  or  three 
people  are  enough  help  in  ser- 
vicing two  thousand  students, 
anxious  to  purchase  books. 
Maybe  the  bookstore  could  hire 
some  extra  help  during  this 
time.  Students  are  always  look- 
ing to  make  some  extra  money. 
The  biggest  problem  here  could 
be  the  unwillingness  to  pay  for 
the  extra  help. 

Besides  the  above,  the  worst 
situation  creating  chaos  in  our 
bookstore  is  the  check  approv- 
ing ritual.  If  your  name  and 
address  are  already  on  the 
check,  only  your  student  I.D. 
number  should  be  added.  To 
me,  showing  my  Visa  card  and 
driver's  license  is  ridiculous. 
This  approval  could  be  done 


right  at  the  register.  The  person 
waiting  on  you  could  scan  a  stu- 
dent number  list,  for  possible 
problems,  which  I'm  sure  are  a 
few  in  number.  This  improve- 
ment alone  would  save  precious 
time. 

We  are  only  students  trying  to 
purchase  books,  not  criminals 
trying  to  con  our  very  own  book- 
store. The  above  problems  of 
the  campus  bookstore  of  long 
lines,  too  small  an  area,  not 
enough  help  and  the  check 
approving  system,  definitely  ce- 
ment my  feelings  of  needing  a 
larger  bookstore  or  an  im- 
proved system  soon!  Maybe  not 
all  my  suggested  improvements 
are  the  answer,  but  I  feel  some 
steps  like  the  ones  I  mentioned 
should  be  considered.  Our  stu- 
dent body  is  constantly  growing, 
and  we  need  a. large  enough 
bookstore  to  accommodate  this 
growth. 


The  Wrath  Of  Grapes 
Consumers  Beware 
Of  Pesticides 


by  Joseph  Kozlowski 


In  reply  to  Julia  Ward  Howe's 
prose  "Where  the  grapes  of 
wrath  are  stored,"  we  need  not 
look  farther  than  our  own  back 
yard.  Here  in  our  own  country, 
in  the  state  of  California,  the 
United  Farm  Workers  (UFW) 
are  not  just  "wining"  about  the 
"raisin"  problem  of  the  lethal 
spraying  of  grapes.  California 
grapes  are  being  sprayed  with 
dangerous  chemicals  many  of 
which  have  an  oil  base  which 
cannot  be  washed  off  by  con- 
sumers. 

The  UFW  has  been  working 
for  justice  for  farm  workers  and 
to  eliminate  dangerous  pesti- 
cides from  our  food  supply 
since  1962.  The  project  now 
being  addressed  is  centered 
around  informing  the  public  ab- 
out the  crisis  concerning  treat- 
ment of  grapes.  The  UFW  is 
aiming  for  a  ban  on  the  five  most 
dangerous  pesticides  used  in 
growing  grapes:  Captan,  Para- 
thion,  Phosdrin,  Dinoseb  and 
Methyl  Bromide. 
Over  100  different  pesticides, 
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which  total  over  eight  million 
pounds,  are  being  used  on  Cali- 
fornia grapes  each  year.  After 
spraying  the  crops  with  pesti- 
cides, workers  venture  back  to 
the  field  where  some  are  killed 
instantly.  Sometimes  workers 
are  still  in  the  field  when 
spraying  occurs.  Nationally 
over  300,000  farm  workers  are 
poisoned  each  year  from  pesti- 
cide application. 

Wondering  what  to  do?  The 
answer  is  simple— Do  not  buy  or 
eat  California  table  grapes! 
Warn  friends  and  family  about 
the  problem.  Discuss  the  prob- 
lem with  others  and  come  up 
with  solutions.  Any  information 
you  feel  might  be  important  can 
be  sent  to  the  Mainsheet  office 
downstairs  in  the  Science 
Building. 

Don't  let  this  grape  problem 
sour  your  perceptions  of  wines 
and  raisins;  these  products  are 
not  being  boycotted  by  the  Un- 
ited States  Farm  Workers  of 
America. 
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Letters  To  The  Editor 


Dear  Editor 

In  my  first  year  at  Cape  Cod 
Community  College,  I  found 
that  the  most  unorganized  day 
at  the  college  is  second  semes- 
ter registration  day. 

I  feel  that  day  can  be  far  more 
organized. 

For  one  thing,  the  building 
that  registration  takes  place  in 
is  too  crowded.  Trying  to  get 
from  one  room  to  another  dis- 
turbs students  because  the  hall- 
way is  continually  crowded. 
One  solution  to  this  problem 
would  be  to  split  second  semes- 
ter registration  day  into  two 
days  instead  of  one.  By  doing 
this,  both  students  and  staff 
would  be  less  rushed  to  get  ev- 
erything done  in  one  day. 

A  second  problem  which 
causes  confusion  is  the  lack  of 
signs  stating  which  classroom  a 
student  should  enter  for  a  cer- 
tain course.  When  I  went  to  reg- 
ister for  the  second  semester,  I 
had  no  idea  what  classroom 
held  which  course  until  I  en- 
tered the  classroom.  One  way  to 
solve  this  problem  would  be  to 
have  big  signs  on  every  door 
stating  what  classes  are  in  that 
room. 

In  addition  to  this,  there 
should  be  a  sign  on  every  door 
stating  "shut  door  after  enter- 
ing" which  would  leave  fewer 
people  in  the  hallway. 

These  problems  may  not  be 
that  serious  to  some  people,  but 
I'm  sure  students  and  staff 
would  be  pleased  if  the  day 
were  more  organized. 

Laura  Zimmerman 

To  the  Editors: 

A  few  years  ago  a  game  room 
existed  in  the  upper  commons. 
It  consisted  of  various  coin 
operated  video  games.  At  that 
time  the  commons  was  a  nuc- 
leus of  social  activity  from  the 
school.  Students  spent  more 


free  time  on  campus.  They  got  to 
know  other  students.  They  par- 
ticipated in  more  student  func- 
tions. Now  all  that  exists  is 
apathy.  No  one  cares  to  meet  or 
know  anyone  outside  their  own 
little  clique.  Money  from  those 
machines  was  used  for  a  scho- 
larship fund.  I  propose  we  bring 
those  machines  back.  They  will 
act  as  a  catalyst  for  student  in- 
volvement The  Senate,  WKKL 
and  all  other  clubs  will  benefit 
Few  are  interested  in  these 
clubs  now.  If  students  fre- 
quented the  upper  commons, 
they  would  find  out  about  these 
clubs.  I  feel  this  factor  is  direct- 
ly responsible  for  the  disin- 
terest in  the  radio  club,  men- 
tioned in  the  last  issue  of  the 
Hainsheet  If  you  want  to  see 
this  room  reopened  please 
leave  your  opinion  in  writing,  in 
my  mailbox  in  the  Student  Sen- 
ate office,  in  the  upper  com- 
mons, or  contact  me  in  person, 
as  I  am  in  the  office  most  any 
time. 

Jeff  Dranetz 
Sophomore  Student  Senator 

Dear  Editor: 

Within  the  last  few  weeks, 
weather  conditions  have  forced 
many  people  to  stay  inside  and 
watch  television.  I  have  been  no 
exception.  I  have  noticed  that 
MTV  has  become  just  as  repeti- 
tious as  radio,  if  not  more  so. 
For  example,  MTV  has  cut  back 
on  the  number  of  videos  they  air 
from  110  to  70. 

Not  only  are  the  videos  re- 
petitious, but  the  commercials 
are  as  well.  Every  time  they 
break  for  a  commercial,  it  is  al- 
ways the  same  one.  Since  it's  a 
twenty-four  hour  program,  I 
feel  that  it  is  their  obligation  to 
provide  for  the  viewer  a  range 
of  musical  variety.  Instead  of 
playing  the  top  forty  videos  all 
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the  time,  I  feel  that  if  they  play- 
ed more  from  their  video  lib- 
rary, it  would  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  the  station.  I  cannot  watch 
MTV  for  more  than  ten  minutes 
without  becoming  quite  bored. 

Lately,  in  my  household,  MTV 
has  become  a  game.  I  try  to 
guess  which  video  will  come  on 
next  Seven  times  out  of  ten  I 
will  be  correct 

I  used  to  watch  MTV  all  the 
time,  but  now  it  seems  to  be  a 
waste  of  time.  I  think  I  under-  . 
stand  why  the  Dead  Kennedys 
sang  "MTV  Get  Off  The  Air." 
Shauna  Hoxie 

Dear  Editor: 

I  have  been  attending  Cape 
Cod  Community  College  for 
three  semsters,  and  I  have 
found  school  spirit  practically 
absent  from  the  entire  student 
body.  Evidence  of  the  lack  of 
spirit  exists  everywhere,  even 
where  one  would  think  it  would 
be  the  strongest 

The  major  telling  point  to  the 
lack  of  spirit  is  the  low  attend- 
ance at  all  home  athletic  events. 
Maybe  the  reason  our  sports 
teams  do  so  poorly  isn't  because 
of  the  athletes,  but  rather  the 
fact  that  the  fans  don't  turn  out 
to  the  games  to  cheer  for  their 
teams. 

For  another  example  of  the 
low  school  spirit  we  just  have  to 
look  at  the  recent  student  coun- 
cil election  ballot  Listed  on  the 
ballot  were  just  enough  names 
to  cover  all  the  vacant  positions. 
Some  election!  You  would  think 
that  more  people  would  want  to 
have  some  say  in  the  way  the 
college  is  run. 

The  nonexistent  school  spirit 
shows  itself  in  the  poor  mem- 
bership of  the  school's  clubs. 
The  school  funds  a  radio  sta- 
tion, but  almost  every  year  it 
has  a  hard  Ume  finding  people 
who  are  interested  in  having  a 
radio  show. 

Also,  there  are  some  students 
who  complain  that  there  aren't 
any  clubs  in  their  area  of  in- 
terest If  more  people  showed 
some  spirit  and  interest  the 
group  of  students  could  form  a 
club. 


My  final  example  is  the  turn- 
out for  college  functions.  The 
average  turnout  for  school 
dances  are  in  the  tens  and  twen- 
ties. That  is  hardly  enough  peo- 
ple to  make  the  effort  put  out  by 
the  organizers  worth  while. 

Everyone  attending  CCCC 
pays  an  activity  fee  of  $105. 
Knowing  that  the  bulk  of  this 
money  is  being  wasted  makes 
me  sick. 

The  fact  that  CCCC  is  a  com- 
munity college  isn't  an  excuse 
for  students  to  show  poor  school 
spirit.  A  community  school 
should  enable  us  to  be  a  friend- 
ly, tight  knit  group  because  we 
all  come  from  the  same  area. 

A  possible  solution  to  this  stu- 
dent apathy  would  include  hav- 
ing existing  members  of  student 
organizations  voice  their  enthu- 
siasm more  dramatically. 

I  would  also  like  to  appeal  to 
the  faculty  to  stress  how  impor- 
tant it  is  to  have  school  spirit, 
and  the  rewards  of  joining  clubs 
an  attending  functions.  This 
would  thereby  generate  a  high- 
er level  of  recognition  and  thus 
increase  club  memberships,  en- 
courage larger  turnouts  for 
athletic  events  and  college 
functions,  and  to  have  a  higher 
sense  of  school  spirit 

RE.  Dillard 


Dear  Editor: 

Enrolling  in  college  was  a  big 
decision.  I  applied  to  30  diffe- 
rent schools:  two-year,  four- 
year,  out  of  state,  in-state,  etc. 
Not  really  sure  of  what  I  wanted 
to  do  with  my  education,  never 
mind  the  rest  of  my  life,  I  was 
quite  confused.  Pressure  from 
my  relatives  to  go  to  a  presti- 
gious four-year  college  just 
added  to  my  problems.  In  their 
eyes,  community  colleges  were 
degrading,  in  my  eyes  they  were 
brilliant 

I  believe  there  are  many  be- 
nefits to  attending  a  community 
college.  In  my  case  the  primary 
benefit  is  that  it  is  inexpensive 
and  I  can  buy  some  time.  At  this 
point  in  my  life  I  have  no  ideas 
what  I  want.  At  a  community 
college  I  can  take  liberal  arts 
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courses  and  look  into  some 
different  career  opportunities, 
which  may  be  interesting  to  me. 
It  makes  no  sense  to  me  to  spend 
outrageous  amounts  of  money 
on  something  I'm  not  positive  I 
want 

The  option  to  transfer  to  a 
four-year  college  is  always 
open.  A  decision  about  my  ma- 
jor will  hopefully  be  narrowed 
down  or  decided  then.  Graduat- 
ing from  the  four-year  school 
has  its  benefits  also.  When  ap- 
plying for  a  job,  who  is  going  to 
know  I  went  to  a  community  col- 
lege? Don't  get  me  wrong,  I 
would  never  be  embarrassed  to 
admit  that  I  did  attend  a  com- 
munity college.  Employers 
would  probably  be  impressed 
by  the  logic  that  has  been  used. 
They  would  rather  see  a  person 
who  is  conservative  rather  than 
a  person  who  spends  money  be- 
fore thinking. 

I  am  not  speaking  for  every 
high  school  student  Those  who 
feel  confused  and  want  some 
more  time,  but  don't  have  the 
money  should  consider  this 
route.  There  are  more  benefits 
that  can  be  imagined.  Starting 
at  a  community  college  is  smart, 
not  degrading. 

Diana  Niland 

Dear  Editor: 

When  are  we  ever  going  to 
learn?  This  past  weekend  11 
teenagers  between  the  ages  of 
15  and  19  died  in  alcohol  and 
drug  related  auto  accidents  in 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut 
and  Rhode  Island.  One  of  them 
was  a  friend  of  mine.  She  was  an 
innocent  victim  in  the  wrong 
place  at  the  wrong  time.  The 
driver  of  the  car  was  allegedly 
under  the  influenceof  drugsand 
alcohol  and  was  speeding. 
These  accidents  shouldn't  have 
happened.  Why,  with  all  the 
drunk  driving  education  and 
knowledge  of  drunk  driving  and 
the  dangers  of  drugs,  do  people 
choose  to  ignore  these  facts? 
When  something  like  this  hap- 
pens, people  always  say  "that 
won't  happen  to  me,"  "I  can 
handle  my  booze,"  "I  don't  drive 
drunk."  Anyone  that  says  one  or 
more  of  these  things  is  fooling 
themselves.  What  I  want  to 
know  is  when  is  it  going  to  stop? 
When  are  people  going  to  learn 
alcohol,  drugs  and  cars  don't 
mix?  When  are  we  going  to 
learn  that  it  can  happen  to  us? 

Jennifer  Neerman 


Tall  guys  fall  farther. 

-  Marvelous  Marvin  Hagler 


I  believe  in  grumbling;  it's  the 

politest  form  of  fighting  known. 

-  Ed  Howe 


Have  more  than  thou  showest, 
speak  less  than  thou  knoweth. 
-  William  Shakespeare 


My  wife  drove  me  to  drink.  I 
never  had  a  chance  to  properly 
thank  the  woman. 

-  W.C.  Fields 
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Transportation:  New,  Old, 
What's  The  Difference? 


by:  Stephen  Kantarowski 

Let's  see  now,  what's  this?  "85 
CJ7  Laredo,  Blk,  6Cyl,  5  spd,  Air, 
24k  mi,  eng  fire,  easy  fix,  parts 
available,  call  ###-####" 
Hmmmmmm,  I  wonder  what  an 
"easy  fix"  is?  What  else  is  in  this 
magazine?  Hey,  here's  the  truck 
that  I  test  drove  the  other  day. 
"1983  Toyota  pick  up  4x4, 
short'n  sassy,  5  speed,  power 
steering,  roll  bar,  all  the 
toys". ..GULP.. .$6988!?  That's 
dollars  right? 

Look  at  this  monster.  "79  GMC 
pu,  454,  auto,  14"  lift  kit,  44"  tires, 
fact  air,  tilt,  cruise,  pw,  pdl, 
$2500  stereo,  6k  mi,  like  brand 
new  &  absol  must  be  seen!" 
Very  impressive  but  I  wonder 
how  many  gallons  to  the  mile  it 
gets. 

As  I  flip  through  the  pages  of 
this  "Auto  Hunter"  Magazine, 
my  thoughts  drift  back  to  my 
1980  Subaru.  It  was  a  beautiful 
car  until  that  1985  Ford  Bronco 
came  sliding  around  a  corner 
and  turned  my  beautiful  car 
into  spare  parts. 

Returning  to  the  present,  I 
consider  my  own  transporta- 
tion. A 1971  rusty,  squeaky,  beat 
to  oblivion,  Toyota  Mark  II.  I 
chuckle  when  I  think  of  how  I 
might  describe  my  car  in  one  of 
these  magazine  listings. 

71  Toyota,  two  tone  color- 
sheet  metal  and  rust,  only 
197,000  miles,  runs  great,  black 
ripped-to-pieces  interior,  two 
speed  automatic  transmission; 
park  and  drive.. .that's  it,  (this 
car  doesn't  need  unnecessary 


gears  like  neutral  or  reverse.)  It 
has  a  loud  horn  for  slow  driving 
tourists,  an  18"  gaping  hole  in 
the  passenger  side  floor  board 
for  easy  pavement  viewing,  and 
an  AM/FM  radio  that  can't  pick 
up  the  school  radio  station 
when  in  parking  lot  11.  The 
brakes  work  three-out-of-four 
times.  An  awesome  piece  of 
machinery  that  knows  not  of  the 
word  "die".  My  loss,  your  gain. 
$25  of  best  offer. 

Let's  compare  the  $7000  truck 
with  my  $25  Toyota.  The  truck 
has  four  tires,  so  does  my 
Toyota.  The  truck  has  a  steering 
wheel  and  an  engine,  so  does  my 
Toyota.  They  also  both  have  in- 
terior seats,  cigarette  lighters, 
and  a  glove  compartment.  So 
what's  the  difference  between 
the  two?  The  difference  if  $6975, 
that's  what  the  difference  is. 
OK,  so  my  Toyota  doesn't  have 
four  wheel  drive;  Quartz 
Halogen  foglights;  five  forward 
gears;  big  tires;  a  roll  bar;  and 
the  nice  upholstered  interior 
that  the  $7000  truck  has.  The 
question  is  do  I  really  need  all 
this  extra  stuff  and  is  it  all  real- 
ly worth  $7000? 

The  functional  use  of  a  motor 
vehicle  is  to  get  you  from  point 
A  to  point  B.  Why  does  the  use  of 
one  motor  vehicle  going  to  cost 
$7000  more  than  the  other? 
They  both  function  for  the  same 
purpose. 

The  price  one  pays  for  trans- 
portation is  directly  related  to 
the  personal  emphasis  one 


places  an  transportation.  We 
are  now  talking  about  ego.  If  you 
buy  a  $10,000  car,  it  is,  of  course, 
bought  for  its  practical  use,  but 
it  is  also  chosen  because  you 
simply  "look  good"  in  it.  Right? 

A  social  image  is  formed  and 
people  begin  to  associate  you 
with  your  car.  The  same  process 
applies  with  fanatic  pet  owners. 
The  ex-Marine  Drill  Sargent 
and  his  bulldog  Spike  begin  to 
look  and  act  much  like  one 
another.  There  is  too  much  ego 
pressure  on  car  owners  to  drive 
something  that  looks  as  good  as 
their  image.  The  overall  con- 
cept of  a  vehicle  as  a  means  of 
transportation  is  slowly  being 
lost  The  family  station  wagon  of 
yesterday  has  becone  the  BMW- 
status-symbol  of  today. 

Why  not  stop  trying  to  impress 
people  with  material  posses- 
sions and  start  respecting  the 
thoughts,  actions  and  beliefs  of 
the  person,  regardless  of  the 
price  he  paid  for  his  car. 

I  don't  care  if  people  laugh  at 
my  Toyota;  it  is  rather  ridicu- 
lous looking.  I'm  happy  with  my 
less  prestigious  form  of  trans- 
portation that  faithfully  brings 
me  to  school  every  morning.  In 
the  words  of  Richard  L.  Evans, 
"May  we  never  let  the  things  we 
can't  have,  or  don't  have,  or 
shouldn't  have,  spoil  our  enjoy- 
ment of  the  things  we  do  have, 
and  can  have,  for  one  of  the 
greatest  lessons  in  life  is  learn- 
ing to  be  happy  with  the  things 
we  cannot  or  should  not  have." 


-  photo  by  Gray  Eldridge 


Student  Senators  Arlene  Horman  and  Jeff  Dranitz 
dance  with  Japanese  visitors. 
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Japanese  students  enjoy  activities. 


concept"  She  describes  her  job 
as  a  "wonderful  experience" 
which  is  especially  rewarding 
because  she  gets  the  opportun- 
ity to  learn  from  the  students. 
Ms.  Schnitzer  looks  forward  to 
the  next  group  she  will  be 
assigned  to  sometime  in  July. 

The  students  will  spend  a  tot- 
al of  19  days  in  the  U.S.  Twelve 
of  those  days  are  partially  spent 
in  classes  conducted  by  two  in- 
structors contracted  by  IN- 
TRAX,  John  Gray  of  Brewster 
and  Anne  Welch  of  Harwich. 
The  classes,  held  at  the  Mat- 
tacheese  Middle  School,  cover 
material  pertaining  to  the 


basics  of  English  language  ana 
American  life.  All  the  students 
have  had  at  least  six  years  of 
English  in  high  school  and  are 
on  approximately  a  ninth  grade 
level  of  reading  and  writing  in 
English. 

In  addition  to  these  classes, 
the  students  will  take  three  full 
day  tours  of  Boston  including 
tours  of  Harvard  University, 
MIT  and  various  museums. 
When  the  students  leave  their 
host  families  here  on  the  Cape, 
they  will  travel  first  to  New 
York  City,  then  to  Toronto,  Los 
Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Hawaii 
and  finally  back  to  Japan. 


—  Photo  by  Gray  Eldridge 


Japanese  students  rest  from  CCCC  activities. 
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For  Sale  -  1969  Ford  Fairlane 
mint  302  engine.  Low  miles. 
Best  offer  over  $600.  Call  398- 
4082. 

Motorcycle  for  sale-1983  Honda 
Ascot,  500cc.  water  cooled  V- 
twin,  Shaft  drive,  7800  miles,  no 
accidents.  $1300  or  best  offer. 
Call  255-7892. 

WANTED  NOW!  Spring  Break 
representatives  for  Collegiate 
Tour  and  Travel.  Earn  free  trips 
and  cash  too!  Call  1-800-328- 
8322,  ext.  579. 

HELP  WANTED:  Hiring  today! 
Top  Pay!  Work  at  Home!  No  ex- 
perience needed.  Write  Cottage 
Industries,  1407Vi  Jenkins,  Nor- 
man, Oklahoma,  73069. 


Departs  every  week  in  March, 
Ft.  Lauderdale  $309  includes 
Round  Trip  Jet  and  Hotel  for  7 
nights  All  Taxes  and  Tips. 

Daytona  $309  includes  Round 
Trip  Jet  and  7  nights  Hotel  All 
Taxes  and  Tips. 

Montreal  Weekends  $79  De- 
parts every  weekend  February- 
May  includes  Round  Trip  Motor 
Coach  and  2  nights  hotel  direct- 
ly Downtown  All  Taxes  and  Tips 

For  more  details  call  Dyna- 
mic Destinations,  428  Main 
Street,  Maiden,  617-324-7735  oi 

617-321-4165. 

For  Sale  -  Firebird,  all  new 
tires,  engine  work  done,  84,000 
miles,  T-top,  asking  $4600  or 
best  offer.5 63-6953 
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"  —  Photo  by  Rick  Davenport  • 

Joe  Morris  swings  into  action  for  the  '87  Helmsmen. 


-Photo  by  Rick  Davenport  - 


Rhonda  Snow  fires  it  home. 


Basketball  Program 
Looks  Toward  Future 

by  Kevin  Barrett 


The  198*47  CCCC  basketball 
teams  wrapped  up  their  season 
March  11  with  a  banquet  honor- 
ing their  players. 

Taking  home  the  MVP  award 
forthemenwas  Peter  Tourigny. 

Most  Improved  Player  went  to 
Pat  Conant,  and  in  an  unpre- 
cedented and  very  classy  move, 
Most  Dedicated  was  awarded  to 
the  entire  team.  Coach  Frank 
Forker  praised  the  six  players 
on  his  squad  for  their  dedica- 
tion and  hustle  all  year  long. 
No,  six  players  is  not  a  misprint 
but  the  actual  number  of  play- 
ers who  represented  CCCC  on 
the  court  this  winter.  These 
men  gave  us  everything  they 
had,  but  anyone  who  knows  bas- 
ketball knows  six  players  are 
not  enough  for  four  quarters  of 
basketball. 

Looking  ahead  to  next  season, 


CCCC  will  host  a  roundball 
tournament  for  the  men  some- 
time in  November.  Coach  For- 
ker will  be  back  next  year  and  is 
out  recruiting  already. 

For  the  women,  Mary  Malone 
walked  away  with  MVP  honors, 
Jane  Asquino  was  Most  Im- 
proved Player  and  Margaret 
Jones  won  Most  Dedicated 
Player. 

Unfortunately,  Coach  Lori 
Bess  has  decided  this  will  be 
her  last  year  at  CCCC.  Bess 
coached  the  women  for  four 
years  here  and  will  now  pursue 
career  interests  in  her  respec- 
tive field.  There  had  been  spe- 
culation that  Bess  was  unhappy 
with  the  support  or  lack  of,  for 
the  women's  team  by  adminis- 
tration. However,  Bess  was  un- 
available for  comment 


-  Photo  by  Rick  Davenport 


Rappin'  Rodney  Viera  rips  one  up  the  middle. 
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American  League  Preview 
Red  Sox  Can  Repeat  If: 


by  Kevin  Barrett 

EAST  DIVISION 

If  someone  had  said  to  you 
last  October  that  come  this 
spring  the  Red  Sox  would  be 
without  the  services  of  Rich 
Gedman,  Tom  Seaver,  and  Tony 
Armas  and  that  Roger  Clemens 
was  demanding  to  be  traded  un- 
less he  got  a  million  dollar  con- 
tract this  year,  I  believe  your  re- 
sponse would  have  been  some- 
thing like  this,  "Yea,  sure,  and 
President  Reagan  is  sending 
missiles  to  the  Ayatollah  for 
Christmas." 

Well,  we  all  know  what  has 
happened  and  what  is  worse  is 
that  not  one  positive  thing  was 
done  in  the  off  season  to  im- 
prove the  Sox  chances  to  re- 
peat. 

The  Sox  stood  still  during  the 
winter  content  to  sell  record 
numbers  of  tickets  for  the  1987 
season  and  cash  in  the  success 
of  last  year. 

Despite  all  this  the  Sox  have 
the  sluggers  and  the  pitching  to 
repeat  provided  Clemens  re- 
turns. Wes  Gardner  and  Calvin 
Schiraldi  gave  the  Sox  a  strong 
bullpen  and  rookies  Ellis 
Burkes  and  Mike  Greenwell 
give  them  a  solid  bench. 

If  they  can  survive  all  the  con- 
troversy and  dissension  of  the 
off-season  and  pull  together  it 
will  be  another  exciting  year  for 
Red  Sox  fans. 


2.  New  York  Yankees  -  New- 
comers Rick  Rhoden  and  Char- 
lie Hudson  bring  stability  to  the 
rotation  and  with  Dave  Righetti 
gobbling  up  saves  like  Pac-Man 
their  pitching  is  much  im- 
proved. Any  line  up  with  Mat- 
tingly,  Winfield  and  Henderson 
is  going  to  score  runs  and  with 
the  additions  of  right  handed 
slugger  Gary  Ward  should  push 
the  Yankees  to  the  top. 

3.  Cleveland  Indians  -  The 
Tribe  scored  more  runs  than 
any  club  in  the  majors  last  year 
and  proved  to  everyone  their 
offense  packs  a  punch.  Howev- 
er, pitching  is  the  name  of  the 
game  and  with  the  addition  of 
Dennis  Lamp  and  Ed  Van  de 
Berg  to  the  bullpen  and  Rip  Van 
Neirko  returning  for  another 
season  this  could  be  their  year. 
Look  for  Cory  Snyder  and  pitch- 
er Gred  Swindell  to  shine  bright 
this  year. 

4.  Toronto  Blue  Jays  -  With  the 
leagues  best  outfield  and  short- 
stop the  Jays  have  the  nucleus 
but  Jimmy  Key  is  the  only  star- 
ter they  can  count  on.  Bullpen  is 
strong  with  Henke  and  Eic- 
hhorn  but  Dave  Steib  could  be 
washed  up.  Could  finish  any- 
where from  first  to  fifth. 

5.  Milwaukee  Brewers  -  This 
brew  town  may  have  something 
to  look  forward  to  this  year.  A 


youth  movement  is  in  place  and 
results  should  start  coming 
soon.  Ted  Higuera  is  the 
league's  best  lefty  (sorry  Bruce) 
and  sluggers  Rob  Deer,  Billy  Jo 
Robideaux  from  Ware,  MA,  and 
former  Dodger  Greg  Brock 
should  smack  some  homers. 
Veterans  Robin  Yount,  Paul 
Molitor  and  Cecil  Cooper 
should  keep  this  team  in  the 
race. 

6.  Detroit  Tigers  -  Jack  Morris 
is  back  after  taking  manage- 
ment to  the  cleaners  but  Lance 
Parrish  is  gone  to  the  Phillies 
and  the  Tigers  have  gone  from 
powerhouse  to  also  ran  in  three 
short  years.  The  trio  of  Gibson, 
Whittaker  and  Trammell  is 
solid,  but  despite  Morris  their 
pitching  is  in  trouble.  A  com- 
eback from  Dan  Perry  and  su- 
perb year  from  Willie  Hernan- 
dez is  needed  for  them  to  make 
any  waves  at  all  in  the  east 

7.  Baltimore  Orioles  -  Trading 
for  catcher  Terry  Kennedy  will 
help  but  newcomers  Ray  Knight 
and  Rick  Burleson  are  not  the 
answers  to  the  O's  problems. 
Cal  Ripken  and  Eddie  Murray 
will  have  their  usual  great  sea- 
sons but  will  not  be  enough  to 
propel  new  Coach  Ripken  Sr.'s 
team  to  the  top  spot 

WEST  DIVISION 
1.  Kansas  City  Royals  -  Last 


year  pitching  staff  had  the  best 
ERA  in  the  league  and  with 
slugger  Danny  Tartabull  ac- 
quired from  Seattle,  along  with 
rookie  Bo  Jackson  they  should 
have  hit  some  dingers.  Look  for 
George  Brett  to  have  another 
great  season  and  Brett 
Sagerbagen  to  bounce  back. 
With  Dick  Howser  resigning  be- 
cause of  cancer,  the  Royals  are 
the  sentimental  choice  as  well 
as  the  smart  one  to  finish  on  top 
in  the  West  once  again. 

2.  Texas  Rangers  -  If  the  young 
pitchers  continue  to  improve  a 
division  title  this  year  isn't  out 
of  the  question.  Charlie  Hough 
keeps  rolling  along,  but  the  kids 
-  Edwin  Correa,  Jose  Guzman, 
Bobby  Witt  and  MikeLoynd  may 
need  more  work.  The  lineup  set 
team  records  for  homeruns  and 
runs  scored  last  year.  Look  for 
that  to  continue  and  keep  the 
Rangers  in  contention. 

3.  California  Angels  -  Last  year 
champs  should  be  in  the  hunt 
again.  With  great  pitching, 
starting  with  Mike  Witt  and  Kirk 
McCaskill  and  bullpen  ace  Don- 
nie  Moore  they  should  be  in  ev- 
ery game.  Young  players  like 
Wally  Joyner  and  Gary  Pettis 
and  rookie  speedsters  Devon 
White  and  Mark  McLemore 
should  make  the  west  race  go 
down  the  wire. 


4.  Oakland  A's  -  Reggie  Jack- 
son returns,  but  his  glory  days 
are  done  and  Jose  Canseco  is 
not  going  to  do  it  all  by  himself. 
Erratic  pitchers  Joaquin  Andu- 
jar  and  Jose  Rijo  are  question 
marks.  But  bullpen  ace  Jay 
Howell  should  keep  them  in  a 
lot  of  games. 

5.  Minnesota  Twins  -  Veteran 
newcomer  and  former  UMass 
star  Jeff  Reardon  gets  the  Twins 
bullpen  in  shape  in  a  hurry. 
Bert  Blyleven  and  Frank  Viola 
form  a  powerful  1-2  starting 
punch.  However,  that  is  the  be- 
ginning and  the  end  of  their 
pitching.  Kirby  Puckett  and 
Kent  Hrbek  are  offensive  stars 
but  line  up  has  too  many  soft 
spots. 

6.  Seattle  Mariners  -  Coach 
Dick  Williams  cleaned  house 
last  year  and  look  for  youngster 
Mickey  Brantley  and  Donnell 
Nixon  to  produce.  Pitchers 
Mark  Langston  and  Mike  Moore 
are  solid  but  the  offense  is  sore- 
ly lacking. 

7.  Chicage  White  Sox  -  New 
coach  Jim  Fregosi  must  pick  up 
the  pieces  from  Hawk  Harrel- 
son's  regime.  Their  offense 
ranked  last  in  the  league  and 
doesn't  figure  to  get  much  bet- 
ter. Harold  Baines  is  the  lone 
bright  spot  and  deserves  a  bet- 
ter fate. 


Sports  Profile :  Patrick  Kelly 


Photo  by  Tara  Broadhurst 


Pat  Kelly 


by  Tara  Broadhurst 

Twenty-year-old  Patrick  Kel- 
ly was  born  with  an  inclination 
for  playing  sports.  Although  a 
resident  of  Barnstable  for  most 
of  his  life,  he  attended  Sacred 
Heart  High  School  in  Kingston. 
There  he  was  a  three  sport  all- 
star  in  soccer,  basketball  and 
baseball. 

From  high  school  he  went  on 
to  Mass.  Maritime  Academy  for 
a  year  but  left  because  the  Mari- 
time life  wasn't  for  him.  Now  in 
his  second  year  at  CCCC,  he  is 


taking  Criminal  Justice  and 
plans  to  transfer  to  a  four-year 
school.  At  this  point  he  is  un- 
sure as  to  where  he  is  going,  but 
is  looking  at  Northeastern,  Hof- 
stra  and  Seton  Hall. 

From  talking  with  him  it  is  ob- 
vious he  is  excited  about  play- 
ing baseball  this  year  for  CCCC. 
Kelly  feels  new  coach  Bill  Ches- 
lock  will  have  a  great  inpact  on 
the  Helmsmen. 

"This  coach  is  what  the  prog- 
ram needed.  He  is  definitely  a 


quality  individual." 

Sizing  up  this  year's  team  he 
claims,  "There  is  a  lot  of  talent 
on  this  team,  we  definitely  have 
the  potential  to  be  one  of  the 
best  teams  in  our  league." 

The  Mainsheet  staff  wishes 
Patrick  Kelly  and  the  rest  of  the 
Baseball  team  good  luck  this 
semester. 


The  1987  Helmswomen 

are  still 

in  need  of  soft- 

ball  players  for  the  upcoming  season.  If  you  are 
interested  in  playing,  contact  Mark  Powers  at  ext. 
367  or  leave  a  message  in  his  box  at  the  phys.  ed. 

department  of  the  gym. 

The  1987  Helmsmen  are  still  in 

need  of  tennis 

players  for  the  upcoming  season.  If  you  are  in- 
terested in  playing,  contact  Steve  Heastip  or  leave  a 
message  in  his  box  at  the  phys.  ed.  department  of 
the  gym. 

^a^™ 

Sports  Scene 

MEN'S  BASEBALL 

Coach:  Bill  Cheslock 

DATE    SCHOOL 

PLACE 

TIME 

3/28       North  Shore  C.C. 
474          Mass  Bay  C.C. 
4/8          Naval  Prep  Academy 
4/11        Middlesex  C.C. 
4/1S        Tufts  University 
4/18        Northern  Essex  C.C. 
4/20       Greenfield  C.C. 
4/22        Naval  Prep  Academy 

Away 
Home 
Home 
Away 
Away 
Away 
Home 
Away 

12:00  (d) 
12:00  (d) 

3:30 

1  00  (d) 

3:30                                    1 
1200(d) 

1.00(d) 

7:00                                    i 

WOMEN'S  SOFTBALL 

Coach: 

Marie  Powers 

DATE    SCHOOL 

»LACE 

TIME 

3/28        North  Shore  C.C. 
4/4         Mass  Bay  C.C. 
4/n        Middlesex  C.C. 
4/15       Rhode  Island  C.C. 
4/16        MassasoiiC.C. 
4/18        Northern  Essex  C.C. 
4/20        Greenfield  C.C. 
4/21        Bradford  College 

Home 
Away 
Home 
Away 
Away 
Home 
Home 
Home 

12:00  (d) 
12:00  (d) 
12:00  (d) 

3:30 

3:30 
12:00  (d) 

1:00  (d) 

3:30 

VARSITY  TENNIS 

Coach: 

Sieve  Hoasiip 

DATE    SCHOOL 

PLACE 

TIME 

4/4          Dean  J. C.                             Home 
4/8          Bridsewater  State  College    Away 

(scrimmage) 
4721          Dean  J  C                                  Away 
4/22        Naval  Prep  Academy           Home 

1:00                              i 

3:30 

3:30 
3:30 
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In  The  Next  Issue  : 


Women's  Expo  '87 


ING  FINALLY  ARRIVES! 


Students  take  advantage  of  the  break  in  cold  weath- 
er and  soak  up  the  well-appreciated  sunshine. 


Photo  by  Randy  Viscio 


President  James  Hall  Retires 


mWm      m 


»>•  «£» 


Sheila  Bowen  of  the  Women's  Expo 


Hall  farewell  pictures, 
pages  10  and  11 


Retiring  CCCC  president  James  F.  Hall 
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Student  Senate  Report 


by  Randy  Viscio 


Senate  Meeting 
4-8-87 

Student  Body  President  Amy 
Bejtlich  opened  the  meeting 
discussing  various  topics.  Be- 
jtlich said  that  Interplast  (char- 
ity fund  raising  group)  was  plan- 
ning a  cookout  in  the  cafeteria 
for  some  time  in  April  and  thai 
Senate  help  in  arranging  this 
would  be  appreciated.  She  also 
announced  that  there  would  be 
a  train  leaving  the  Cape  to  take 
some  Cape  citizens  to  a  protest 
in  Washington  DC.  The  protest 
in  DC.  is  scheduled  for  April  24, 
and  she  expressed  her  hopes 
that  interested  senators  would 
think  about  going.  She  ex- 
plained that  the  protest  would 
pertain  to  policies  towards 
South  and  Central  America  and 
the  nuclear  build-up.  Bejtlich 
also  expressed  concern  that 
Senators  were  not  showing  up 
for  their  scheduled  office 
hours. 

Senate  Treasurer  Arleen 
Hoorman  gave  a  report  from  the 
budget  and  finance  committee. 
She  said  that  $600  had  been 
approved  for  next  year's  senate 
sweatshirts,  and  that  a  total 
$1,000  had  been  approved  for 
student  scholarships  to  be 
awarded  at  commencement. 
$300  has  also  been  approved  for 
the  Dental  and  Nursing  Hygen- 
ist  activities.  Hoorman  stated 
that  there  was  a  total  of  $2,869 
left  in  the  Student  Activities 
budget. 

Valerie  Vigoda  (Senate  Pub- 
lic Relations)  said  that  there 
would  be  P.R.  meetings  held  ev- 
ery Monday  from  2  P.M.  to  3  P.M. 
Vigoda  said  the  meetings  would 
focus  on  comencement  activi- 
ties, student  elections  and  stu- 
dent activities.  Students  are 
welcome  at  these  meetings. 

Student  Trustee  Daniele 
Dibona  filled  the  senate  in  on 
the  proceedings  of  the  Pres- 
idential Search  and  Screen 
Committee.  She  explained  that 


they  had  about  145  resumes  at 
this  point  and  were  ready  to  be- 
gin the  process  of  reviewing  the 
applications.  She  also  ex- 
plained that  some  of  the  Search 
Committee's  meetings  may  go 
into  closed  session  in  order  to 
protect  some  of  the  applicants' 
identities.  This  has  been  one  of 
the  conflicts  between  the 
Search  Committee  and  mem- 
bers of  the  public,  including 
some  students.  It  appears  that 
some  of  the  applicants  will  not 
risk  informing  their  present 
employers  that  they  are  ap- 
plying for  the  position  to  avoid 
conflict.  Dibona  said  that  the 
school's  lawyers  were  review- 
ing whether  or  not  it  is  legal  for 
the  committee  to  call  a  closed 
meeting  in  regard  to  a  Presiden- 
tial applicant.  Dibona  also  ex- 
plained that  her  term  would  be 
ending  in  May. 

Dean  Sullivan  also  attended 
the  Senate  meeting  and  spoke 
about  the  Administration 
system;  how  it  works  and  how  it 
applies  to  the  school.  He  talked 
about  the  higher  education  sys- 
tem and  CCCC,  and  how  they 
worked  together.  The  meeting 
was  then  adjourned  by  Senator 
Karen  DeLapuente. 


Students  Get  Burned 
Instead  Of 
Administration 


by  Bernie  Zanoni 

Trying  to  get  new  contracts, 
the  faculty  of  our  college  de- 
cided to  work  specifically  to  the 
agreements  of  their  old  con- 
tracts and  do  nothing  more;  this 
action  is  called  "Work  to  Rule." 
Work  to  Rule  was  put  into  effect 
to  pressure  the  administration 
and  the  President  of  ourcollege 
to  speed  up  the  contract  dis- 
agreements. In  turn  the  Presi- 
dent was  supposed  to  pressure 
the  negotiation  board  which  he 
appointed.  It  is  a  nice  idea,  but 
it  doesn't  work.  After  inter- 
views with  both  the  President  of 
our  college  and  the  faculty  rep- 
resentative Barry  McFee,  I  real- 
ized that  the  administration  is 
not  at  all  affected  by  Work  to 
Rule.  In  fact  it  appears  to  only 
affect  the  students.  Work  to 
Rule  has  effectivley  removed 
the  faculty  from  the  governance 
of  the  college  and  most  other 


Senate  Meeting 
4-18-87 

On  May  31  there  will  be  a  com- 
mencement dinner  being  held 
for  graduating  students  at 
CCCC.  The  dinner  will  be  held 
at  the  the  Sheraton  Regal  Inn 
and  will  begin  at  seven  in  the 
evening.  The  dinner  will  be  free 
to  graduating  students.  There 
will  also  be  graduation  rehear- 
sal held  that  same  day  at  5:30 
P.M. 

There  will  be  the  last  meeting 
on  Interplast  (fund  raising 
group)  in  regards  to  the  picnic 
(cook  out)  they  have  scheduled 
for  April  30  in  the  cafeteria's 
outside  area. 

The  CCCC  semi-formal  dinner 
dance  will  be  held  on  May  1  at 
the  Wychmere  Harbor  Club. 
The  dinner  dance  will  be  open 
to  all  students  and  will  begin 
(tentatively)  at  7  P.M.  The  tick- 
ets for  the  evening  will  cost  $20. 
There  will  be  a  special  guest 
disc  jockey  and  a  choice  of  en- 
trees for  dinner. 

It  was  announced  that  Spring 
Week  will  start  on  April  27  and 
run  until  May  1.  The  activities  of 
Spring  Week  will  include  on 
Monday,  April  27,  the  New 
Voice  Jazz  Sextet  On  Tuesday, 
April  28,  a  cook  out  will  be  held 
in  the  outside  area  of  the 
cafeteria,  and  acoustic  guitar 
player  and  singer  Greg  Green- 
way  will  perform. 

Wednesday,  April  29,  a  blood 
drive  will  be  sponsored  by  the 
Red  Cross  in  the  upper- 
commons  of  the  cafeteria. 

On  Thursday,  April  30,  Inter- 
plast will  have  a  cook  out  in  the 
cafeteria  and  there  will  be  a 
juggling  act  called  "The  Sus- 


activities  outside  of  class  time 
and  office  hours. 

First  of  all,  Work  to  Rule  does 
not  pressure  the  administra- 
tion. When  the  faculty  remove 
themselves  from  the  govern- 
ance of  our  college,  it  only  gives 
the  decision-making  to  the 
administration.  Now  the  admi- 
nistration has  the  sole  power. 
Although  this  is  true,  the  Presi- 
dent, in  our  meeting,  assured 
me  that  the  administration  is 
experienced  and  capable  of 
handling  any  major  decisions. 

Most  important,  is  the  im- 
mediate effect  on  the  students 
caused  from  Work  to  Rule.  The 
faculty  have  stopped  calling  or 
having  meetings  because  of 
Work  to  Rule.  At  our  college, 
we,  the  students,  have  votes  in 
all  the  college  meetings  and 
committees.  Without  these 
meetings,  we  are  unable  to 


pendens"  performing. 

Friday,  May  1,  the  improvisa- 
tional  comedy  act  of  Abrahms 
and  Anderson  will  be  making 
an  encore  appearance  in  the 
upper-commons  due  to  popular 
demand.  The  evening  of  May  1 
will  offer  the  CCCC  semi-formal 
dinner  dance  at  the  Wychmere 
Harbor  Club. 

Mike  DePaula  was  a  special 
speaker  at  the  Senate  meeting. 
He  is  a  representative  for  the 
TV  show  "Spenser  for  Hire" 
and  he  explained  that  show  may 
be  forced  to  end  its  spot  on  the 
TV  line-up.  He  said  that  many 
students  in  the  Boston  area  rely 
on  the  show  as  a  way  to  pick  up 
extra  money  working  as  extras 
on  the  set  DePaula  expressed 
hope  that  the  Student  Senate 
would  support  a  continuance  of 
the  show  and  urge  fellow  stu- 
dents to  show  their  support  for 
the  show  by  writing  to  WRKO 
radio.  WRKO  is  the  station  that 
is  heading  the  support  of  "Spen- 
ser for  Hire."  Students  who 
wish  to  support  another  year  of 
"Spenser  for  Hire"  should  write 
a  letter  to  this  address: 

Spencer,  c/o  Janet  and  Ted 

WRKO  Radio  3,  Finely  Plaza 
Boston,  MA 

Senator  Richard  Keevers 
than  made  a  motion  that  Stu- 
dent Senate  support  the  con- 
tinuance of  "Spenser  for  Hire" 
and  draft  a  letter  to  be  sent  to 
the  proper  people.  The  motion 
passed  with  no  objection. 

The  meeting  was  then  ad- 
journed. 


Budget  And' 
Finance 
Committee 
Reports 


The  Budget  and  Finance 
Committee  is  that  committee 
that  decides  how  to  allocate  stu- 
dent funds.  Regualrly  sche- 
duled meetings  are  to  be  held 
every  Monday  morning  at  9  A.M. 
in  Andy  Robinson's  (Student 
Activity  Director)  office.  Any 
students  interested  in  attend- 
ing the  meetings  are  encour- 
aged and  welcome  to  do  so. 

The  upcoming  budget  and  fi- 
nance meetings  will  be  discus- 
sing current  student  activities 
and  the  dispersal  of  funds  per- 
taining to  those  activities.  They 
will  also  discuss  proposed 
budgets  for  the  upcoming 
academic  1987-88  school  year. 

Andy  Robinson  and  Arleen 
Hoorman,  Treasurer,  will  be 
disbursing  budget  request 
forms  to  all  clubs  at  CCCC  the 
week  fo  March  16.  They  will 
then  be  expecting  replies  from 
all  the  clubs  with  the  intention 
of  setting  up  hearings  to  review 
each  budget  request  form. 
These  hearings  are  important 
since  they  are  the  basis  for  com- 
prising the  proposed  budget  for 
the  upcoming  year. 

Each  weekly  meeting  of  the 
budget  and  finance  committee 
will  be  published  in  a  report  in 
the  Main  Sheet  This  is  being 
done  in  an  affort  to  make  stu- 
dents aware  of  where  their 
money  is  going. 

At  the  March  16  meeting,  up  to 
$600  was  approved  for  the 
purchase  of  Student  Senate 
sweatshirts  to  come  from  the 
Student  Senate  reserve. 

Two  $500  scholarships,  a  total 
of  $1,000,  from  the  student  sen- 
ate reserve  for  scholarship 
award    on  commencement 

$300  was  allocated  to  the 
nursing  and  dental  hygenist 
class  of  1987  for  their  pinning 
ceremonies,  funding  to  come 
from  the  senate  reserve. 


voice  our  opinions  on  decisions 
from  Dean's  list  criteria  to  the 
courses  being  offered  next 
semester.  It  is  our  right  to  vote 
on  all  standing  committees,  but 
we  have  lost  it  because  of  Work 
to  Rule. 

In  conclusion,  students  need 
to  stand  up  and  tell  the  com- 
munity how  we  feel  about  Work 
to  Rule.  They've  heard  the 
administration's  and  the  facul- 
ty's points  of  view.  Now  it's  time 
for  them  to  hear  ours.  This  can 
be  done  by  writing  letters  to  the 
editors  of  local  papers,  speak- 
ing with  our  teachers,  talking 
with  the  administration,  and  if 
it  comes  down  to  it,  we  can  hold 
strikes  to  let  our  word  be  heard 


Senate  Backs  Student 
Petition 


by  Randy  Viscio 

The  Student  Senate  has  voted 
unanimously  to  support  a  peti- 
tion being  circulated  through- 
out the  school  that  supports  a 
proposed  increase  in  student 
financial  aid  by  $75  million  The 
petition  states  that  the  under- 
signed support  bill  of  1943  of  the 
Massachusetts  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  petition  is  in  the 
process  of  being  reviewed  by 
the  Massachusetts  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  the  more 
support  that  the  bill  has,  the 
better  the  chance  it  has  of  pas- 
sing through  to  Congress. 

Arleen  Hoorman,  who  is  the 
on  the  Student  Senate,  started 
the  idea  for  the  petition.  It 


appears  that  financial  aid  will 
be  hurt  not  only  in  Mas- 
sachusetts but  throughout  the 
nation  because  of  the  Reagan 
Administration's  proposed 
budget  cuts.  This  bill  is  one  way 
of  undermining  that  money 
which  will  be  lost  and  hopefully 
enough  support  will  be  gotten  to 
pass  the  bill  in  Congress. 

There  is  a  petition  in  the 
financial  aid  office  located  in 
the  upper-commmons  above  the 
cafeteria.  Any  students  wishing 
to  obtain  more  information  ab- 
out the  petition  or  the  bill 
should  contact  the  student  sen- 
ate office,  also  located  in  the 
upper-commons. 
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by  Randy  Viscio 


Candidate  Profiles 


Dean  Joe  Bernie 

Chambers    Kozlowski     Zanoni 


Derek 
Sweene 


Karen 

de  la  Puente 


Dean  Chambers  is  a  20-year- 
old  Political  Science  major  who 
will  be  running  for  the  Presi- 
dent position  in  the  stdent  elec- 
tions being  held  tomorrow  and 
Thursday  in  the  cafeteria. 
Chambers  has  two  years'  ex- 
perience on  student  gov- 
ernment and  feels  he  is  what 
the  school  needs. 

Chambers  stated,  "I  think  I 
could  do  a  good  job  running  the 
Student  Senate  and  helping  stu- 
dents with  any  problems  that 
they  might  have.  I  think  that  stu- 
dent activity  money  can  be 
spent  in  a  100%  better  way. 
There  are  students  who  aren't 
getting  and  aren't  able  to  get 
their  fair  share  of  activities." 

Chambers  would  try  to  initi- 
ate at  least  two  dances  per 
semester  with  annual  raffles  to 
raise  money,  and  possibly  even 
a  game  show  to  beld  in  the 
cafeteria.  Chambers  feels  that 
an  amendment  should  be  made 
to  the  Student  Constitution  that 
would  hold  all  elected  Senators 
responsible  for  the  positions 
they  are  elected  for.  A  "student 
services"  committee  is  also  on 
the  Chambers  list  for  improve- 
ment. 


Arleen 
Hoorman 


Arleen  Hoorman-Simpson  is 
a  27-year-old  Liberal  Arts  ma- 
jor here  at  CCCC  and  she  will 
make  her  bid  for  this  year's  Stu- 
dent Trustee  position  at  the  stu- 
dent elections  being  held  April 
22  and  23.  This  is  her  second 
year  at  the  college  and  she  ex- 
pects to  graduate  one  year  from 
this  June. 

I  asked  Arleen  why  she 
wanted  to  run  as  Student  Trus- 
tee. She  stated,  "The  Student 
Trustee  plays  a  vital  role  in 
what  goes  on  in  the  board  room, 
I  think  it's  a  tremendous  oppor- 
tunity for  the  Student  Body  to 
have  a  representative  on  the 
board.  This  enables  the  stu- 
dents to  have  an  active  part  in 
the  decisions  that  affect  them." 

Hoorman  also  said  that  she 
was  concerned  about  the  com- 
munication between  the  Stu- 
dent Trustee  and  the  student 
body.  She  said  that  she  would 
publish  some  type  of  consistent 
report  in  the  Main  Sheet  to  keep 
students  informed.  Hoorman 
would  also  like  to  work  out 
some  kind  of  "announcement 
period"  when  the  Trustee  could 
address  the  student  body. 

Arleen  Hoorman  has  been  on 
the  Student  Senate  for  two 
semesters;  one  as  a  Freshman 
Senator  and  the  second  as  Sen- 
ate Treasurer.  She  says  that  the 
political  process  interests  her 
and  she  feels  that  she  will  do 
the  best  job  as  trustee  for  the 
students  next  Fall  and  Spring 
semesters. 


Joe  Kozlowski  will  be  running 
for  Student  Body  President  in 
the  up  coming  elections  being 
held  tomorrow  and  Thursday  in 
the  cafeteria.  Kozlowski  is  a  20- 
year-old  Psychology  major  and 
is  also  a  reporter  for  the  Mian 
Sheet  newspaper. 

I  asked  Joe  why  he  wants  to  be 
the  Student  President  and  he 
replied,  "I  feel  that  I  have  what 
it  takes  to  be  an  effective  stu- 
dent leader.  I'm  good  at  talking 
to  people  and  mediating  discus- 
sion. I'm  an  organizer  and  I 
think  I  have  the  ability  to  see 
things  get  done  to  better  the  stu- 
dents' future  here  at  CCCC." 

Kozlowski  is  looking  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  activities 
atr  the  college  and  not  neces- 
sarily the  quantity.  He  is  in- 
terested in  pursuing  an  in- 
tramural activity  for  all  stu- 
dents. Most  importantly,  he 
would  like  to  break  the  "clique" 
image  that  he  feels  the  Student 
Senate  has  gained.  Kozlowski 
wants  to  introduce  a  strong 
effort  at  gaining  a  community 
image  and  spirit  among  stu- 
dents. 


Bernie  Zannoni  is  a  21-year- 
old  Business  Administration 
major  and  will  be  running  for 
the  President  position  on  next 
year's  Student  Senate.  He  is 
presently  on  the  Student  Senate 
and  is  also  active  on  several 
committees. 

When  asked  why  he  watned  to 
be  President  of  the  Student 
Senate  and  Student  Body,  he  re- 
plied, "I  feel  that  I  would  make 
a  good  Student  President;  I 
know  how  the  Senate  works  and 
there  are  many  things  I  would 
like  to  see  done  to  help  the  stu- 
dents. I  also  want  to  get  rid  of 
the  "high  school"  feeling  that 
the  school  has,  and  have  more  of 
a  community  feeling  between 
students." 

Zannoni  looks  toward  insti- 
gating an  intramural  sports 
activity  next  year,  something 
that  all  students  could  take  part 
in.  He  said  that  he  would  try  to 
get  suggestion  boxes  placed  in 
every  hall  throughout  the 
school  so  that  students  could 
have  an  easier  way  of  letting 
their  feelings  be  known. 


Derek  Sweene  is  28  years  old 
and  a  Liberal  Arts  major  and 
will  be  making  his  bid  for  Soph- 
omore Senator  in  the  upcoming 
elections.  Sweene  ran  in  the 
last  election  held  back  in  the 
fall,  but  handed  in  his  nomina- 
tion papers  late  and  therefore 
was  reduced  to  being  a  write-in 
on  the  ballot. 

Sweene  said,  "I  really  meant 
to  be  in  the  mainstream  of  Sen- 
ate activities  because  I  feel  that 
that  is  where  I  can  do  the  most 
for  the  students.  When  I  commit 
myself  to  do  something  I  follow 
it  through  until  the  end  and  I'm 
extremely  energetic.  I  want  to 
further  my  commitment  to  the 
school  and  I  really  do  care." 

Sweene  wants  to  further  stu- 
dent involvement  as  far  as  in- 
terest and  community.  He  wants 
to  get  some  of  that  "school  spirit 
"  back  at  CCCC.  He's  interested 
in  extending  activity  periods 
and  starting,  or  helping  to  start, 
a  Humanities  club. 


Nineteen-year-old  Karen  de 
la  Puente  will  be  running  for 
the  Student  Senate  Vice  Presi- 
dent's position  in  tomorrow's 
elections  in  the  cafeteria.  De  la 
Puente  is  a  Hotel  Restaurant 
Management  major  and  has  two 
semesters  of  experience  on  the 
student  senate. 

De  la  Puente  says,  "I  think  I 
will  do  the  students  good  and 
help  them  achieve  the  activities 
that  they  want  I  think  the  posi- 
tion will  be  a  challenge  but  my 
experience  on  the  senate  will 
help  me  help  the  students." 

Karen  said  that  she  would 
like  to  have  beach  parties  held 
in  the  cafeteria  every  semester 
and  would  like  to  get  more 
money  set  aside  for  graduating 
student  scholarships. 


Papa  Gino's  needs  Crew  Members 
at  our  friendly  Cape  Cod  locations. 
You're  in  the  right  place  at  the  right 
time  to  earn  extra  money  while  in 
school  now,  and  to  line  up  a  great  summer  job  BEFORE  the 
crowd  gets  here! 

You'll  earn  top  hourly  rates,  up  to  $5.50/hr*  We'll  work  with 
you  to  arrange  full-  or  part-time  day  or  evening  hours  on  a 
flexible  schedule,  so  there's  plenty  of  time  for  studying  now, 
and  sun  &  fun  later.  And  Papa  takes  good  care  of  his  family 
with  free  uniforms,  free  meals  while  you're  on  the  job,  com- 
plete training,  regular  merit  raises  and  management 
opportunities. 

So  if  you're  friendly  and  enthusiastic,  and  looking  for  sum- 
mertime earnings  close  to  home,  come  in  and  apply  at  the 
store  nearest  you: 


FALMOUTH  ORLEANS 

Falmouth  Mall        Cranberry 
Teatlcket  Hwy.        Cove  Plaza 
540-4502  Rte.  6A 

255-8641 


HVANNIS  SO.  YARMOUTH 

Cape  Cod  Mall       Rte.  28 
771-9794  398-1146 


Papa  Qinofe 

PIZZA  &  MORE 


'based  upon  location  and  hours  worked 


Paint  a  picture  ...  not  a  rock. 

Help. 

Our  Cities. 
Our  Oceans. 
Our  Trees. 
Our  Towns. 
Our  Forests. 
Our  Rivers. 
Our  Air. 
Our  Mountains. 
Our  Plants. 
Our  Fishes. 
Our  Streams. 
Our  Deserts. 
Our  Lakes. 
Oiir  Tomorrows. 

Give  a  hoot. 
Don't  pollute. 

Forest  Service.  USD.  A.  jj 
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Profiles 


Faculty  Profile :  Dan  McCullough 


by  Gray  Eldridge 

"My  office  is  like  my  mind.  It's 
a  junkyard  but  I  can  find  any- 
thing." Indeed,  as  I  entered  Dan 
McCuIlough's  office  I  was  im- 
pressed immediately  by  the 
huge  variety  of  objects  it  con- 
tained. Books  of  every  variety 
line  three  of  the  walls.  The  odd 
spaces  are  filled  by  pictures, 
artwork,  a  poster  signed  by 
appreciative  students,  etc. 

McCullough,  who  arrived 
here  ten  years  ago,  is  a  profes- 
sor of  technical  writing,  phi- 
losophy and  several  religions. 
Before  coming  to  CCCC,  he  was 
a  professor  at  Grahm  Junior 
College  and  a  teaching  assistant 
at  Boston  University.  In  addi- 
tion to  teaching,  McCullough 
also  does  technical  writing  for 
various  corporations,  and  he 
wrote  the  text  he  uses  in  his  own 
technical  writing  courses.  He 
says  the  state  wrote  it  for  him 
and  it  is  unique  to  CCCC  alone. 
In  addition  to  regular  classes, 
McCullough  keeps  extremely 
busy  by  acting  as  advisor  to  the 
Explorer's  Club,  which  takes 
part  in  outdoor  activities  such 
as  bike  trips,  white  water  raft- 
ing,  mountain  climbing, 
canoing,  etc.  He  was  forced  to 
give  up  working  with  the  Main- 
sheet  and  Sea  Change  five  years 
ago  when  he  foundeed  the  club. 


McCuIlough's  invlovement 
with  the  Explorers  Club  re- 
flects his  own  love  of  traveling. 
He  travels  all  over  the  world  in 
his  free  time,  mostly  to  the  Mid- 
dle East  "My  interest  in  reli- 
gion is  why  I  travel  so  much." 

McCullough  says  his  last  ex- 
cursion was  a  walking  tour  of 
Scotland  which  took  16  days  in 
January  to  complete.  His  18- 
year-old  son  accompanied  him, 
as  is  always  the  case  when 
McCullough  travels. 

McCuIlough's  summer 
months  are  spent  by  running  his 
commercial  fishing  business, 
which  also  involves  his  son.  He 
fishes  a  number  of  things,  in- 
cluding clams,  bluefish,  bass 
and  scallops.  According  to 
McCullough,  there  are  five  sea- 
sons in  a  year:  fall,  winter, 
spring,  summer  and  scallops! 


Philosophy  and  religeon  teacher  Dan  McCullough 


Student  Profile:  Joe  Kozlowski 


by  Sue  McCarter 

WANTED  —  Self-motivated, 
energetic,  honest,  reliable  indi- 
vidual with  good  communication 
skills. 2 

FOUND: 

Joseph  Kozlowski,  age  20,  is  a 
second  semester  student  at 
CCCC.  Pursuing  ambitious 
goals  in  psychology,  Joe  re- 
turned to  school  after  taking  a 
year  off.  Joe's  natural  skills  and 
interests  in  communication  led 
him  to  his  involvement  in  some 
of  the  students'  activities 
offered  here  on  campus. 

While  balancing  a  full-time 
school  schedule,  a  full-time 
girlfriend,  and  three  part-time 
jobs,  Joe  actively  and  enthu- 
siastically contributes  to  the 
Janus  Players,  Poetry  Reading, 
Photography  and  the  Main- 
sheet  The  last  three  issues  of 
the  Mainsheet  have  contained 
twelve  articles  written  by  Joe 
which  already  exceeds  his  jour- 
nalism requirements.  Present- 
ly, Joe  is  working  on  his  lead 
role,  Nicholas,  in  the  play  "One 
For  The  Road."  Of  the  several 
roles  he's  acted,  Joe's  favorite 
was  the  character  Mooney  in 
"Mooney's  Kid  Don't  Cry,"  by 
Tennessee  Williams. 

Currently,  Joe  is  concentrat- 
ing on  running  for  the  position 
of  President  on  the  Student 
Senate  where  he  feels  he  would 
be  able  to  integrate  the  Senate 
with  the  student  body  for  he  be- 


lieves, "If  things  were  more 
available  to  people  and  they 
knew  more  about  it,  then  more 
school  spirit  would  exist" 

Although  Joe's  mode  of  re- 
laxation has  been  put  on  the 
back  burner  temporarily,  he 
plans  to  continue  his  study  of 
karate  in  May  and  attain  his 
black  belt  Goju  (the  style  of  ka- 
rate Joe  practices)  has  greatly 
influenced  his  life  for  he  is 
mostly  encouraged  by  the 
psychological  and  the  philoso- 
phy behind  it.  Joe  describes 
Goju  as  "a  hard,  soft  style.  It 
combines  the  hard  movements 
of  straight  karate  with  the 
smooth,  fluid  movements  of 
Judo."  It  took  Joe  three  years  to 
aquire  his  brown  belt  and  he 
chuckles  softly  as  he  says,  "I  ha- 
ven't been  in  a  fight  since  I 
started." 

When  talking  with  Joe,  one 
does  not  have  to  be  a  scholar  to 
notice  his  obvious  enjoyment  of 
the  art  of  rhetoric.  Joe  spoke 
softly  and  in  a  relaxed  manner, 
as  he  conveyed  a  clear  view- 
point Joe  says  of  himself,  "I  like 
talking.  People  say  that  I'm  easy 
to  talk  to  to.  I  am  slightly  opi- 
nionated, but  I  think  that  you 
have  to  be  if  you're  going  to  hold 
any  water." 


Joe  Kozlowski 
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Students  Visit  Boston 


by:  Stephen  Kantarowski 


Leaving  school  on  a  snowy 
Friday,  March  20th  morning  at 
10:21,  two  busses  carrying  sixty 
students  from  Professor  Stills 
and  Professor  Broadhurst's  EH 
102  Humanities  classes  de- 
parted for  Boston. 

The  first  stop  for  the  Humani- 
ties field  trip  was  Trinity 
church.  The  eleventh  century 
French  Romanesque 

architecture  and  the  detailed 
interior  artwork  on  the  walls,  in 
the  tower,  above  the  arches, 
over  the  windows  and  in  the 
nave  was  planned  and  carried 
out  by  John  LaFarge. 

"The  surroundings  are  a  nice 
shade  of  color  that  draws  you  in 
toward  a  cold  marble  alter. 
Warm  pinks  and  greens  sur- 
round you  with  round  figures 
that  represent  unity.  There  are 
no  warm  colors  in  all-marble 
congrove.  Stained  glass  win- 
dows let  in  warmth  and  light  but 
there  is  almost  a  fear  of  the  cold 
green  marble  alter."  com- 
mented Dennis  Egan  about  the 
church's  interior  designs. 

At  12:15,  everyone  huddled 
into  the  purple  cushioned  pews. 
Brian  Jones,  Trinity  church 
organist,  introduced  himself. 
After  a  short  personal  introduc- 
tion he  made  skinner  organs 
come  alive  with  music  in 
celebration  of  Bach's  Birthday. 
Following  the  30-minute  con- 
cert, Mr.  Jones  gave  our  group  a 
humorous  and  musically  played 
demonstration  of  the  sounds 
that  the  church  organ  could  pro- 
duce. 
Thinking  of  our  group  as  a 


music  appreciation  class,  Mr. 
Jones  played  a  sort  of  musical 
"name  that  tune"  game  with  us. 
(I  can  name  that  fugue  in  six 
notes.)  Moving  his  feet  and  fin- 
gers, almost  dancing  with  the 
organ,  Jones  admitted  that  play- 
ing kept  him  busy  but  was  fun. 
"Kinda  like  airplanes,"  he  said. 

The  organist  showed  us  in  ten 
minutes  what  a  lifetime  of  book- 
reading  could  never  have  done. 
Reading  and  studying  words 
and  pictures  in  a  book  is  one 
thing,  but  being  able  to  experi- 
ence provides  a  third  dimen- 
sion to  the  learning  process. 

After  leaving  Trinity  church, 
the  main  group  broke  up  and 
went  their  separate  ways  to 
view  other  trip  attractions. 

Other  sights  seen  by  the  stu- 
dents were: 

The  Mother  Church  Of  Chrstian 
Science:  seating  capacity  3,000, 
concrete  slab  etchings,  im- 
mense dome,  and  one  of  the  ten 
largest  organs  in  the  world 
(13,595  pipes). 

The  Free  Bible  Show:  A  slide 
presentation  shown  to  survi- 
vors of  a  Vt  mile  climb  up  an  in- 
verted ramp.  Dealing  with  hap- 
py children,  unhappy  adults, 
sunsets,  nature  and  some  ex- 
ceptional graphics,  it  tactfully 
dealt  with  highly  religious 
material  in  a  non-obligated 
format 

The  Mapparlum  Glass  Globe:  In 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
building  we  had  the  opportun- 
ity to  step  "inside"  the  world.  A 
thirty-foot  diamatered  colored 
glass  sphere  showed  the  loca- 


Photoa  by  Stephen  Kantarowtki 

Students  stand  outside  the  bus  waiting  to  go  to  Boston. 


tions  of  the  earth's  land  and  wa- 
ter areas. 

The  Museum  Of  Fine  Arts/The 
Gardner  Museum:  Artistic  mas- 
terpieces; Egyptian;  medieval; 
Greek;  Roman;  Japanese; 
Chinese;  Spanish;  Dutch;  Ita- 
lian; Indian;  American; 
European;  18th,  19th  and  20th 
Centuries,  (from  photography 
and  musical  instruments  to 
Chinese  export  porcelain.)  Im- 
pressionism,  post- 

Impressionism,  Renaissance  ... 
it's  the  fine  arts,  the  name  says 


it  all. 

Everyone  regrouped  at 
Northeastern  University  at  7:30 
that  evening  to  see  the  London 
Theatre  Company's  perform- 
ance of  "Alarms,"  a  surreal  nuc- 
lear age  thriller  that  mythically 
settled  on  the  irradiated  post- 
Chernobyl  landscape  of  the 
Twentieth  Century.  The  audi- 
ence was  introduced  into  the 
life  and  scientific  works  of  Cas- 
sandra, a  prophet  whose  pre- 
dictions were  doomed  to  be 
ignored. 


After  the  play,  sixty  weary 
Cape  Cod  students  exited  the 
theatre  and  boarded  their 
awaiting  busses.  The  once  ex- 
cited voices  at  the  trip's  begin- 
ning had  turned  to  soft  whis- 
pered stories  of  the  day's 
events.  Full  of  culturt  3r  at 
least  physically  worn  out  from 
looking  at  it  all  day,  the  out-of- 
classroom  experience  ended 
near  midnight,  with  the  silent 
roar  of  the  bus,  making  it's  way 
back  home. 


Chorus  To  Sing  At  Notre  Dame  In  Paris 


by  Anne  Harmon 


Excitement  is  running  high 
within  the  Cape  Cod  Commun- 
ity College  Chorus,  as  thirty 
members  prepare  for  a  singing 
tour  in  Britian  and  France  from 
June  26th  to  July  10th.  The 
group  will  perform  mainly  in 
England  the  first  week  and  then 
spend  a  week  in  France.  While 
in  Britian,  they  will  perform  at 
St.  Martins-in-the-Field.  In 
Paris,  they  will  sing  at  the  Char- 
tres  Cathedral. 

A  highlight  of  the  trip  will 
take  place  at  4  P.M.  on  July  8th, 
when  the  chorus  will  sing  at  the 
Notre  Dame  Cathedral.  The 
concert  will  contain  a  liberal 
sampling  of  American  Choral 
music  but  also  include  English 
and  French  works. 

Robert  Wendell  Kidd  is  the 
conductor.  He  is  certainly  well 
qualified,  holding  the  Master  of 
Music  and  Doctor  of  Musical 
Arts  degree  from  Boston  Uni- 
versity. He  is  an  accomplished 
trumpeter  and  performs  on 
medieval  and  Renaissance 
wind  instruments.  He  is  an  ex- 
acting taskmaster,  and  expects 
the  best  from  the  group. 

Fred  Drofmeyer  is  assistant 
director  and  accompanist  San- 
dra Flemming  Cole,  a  concert 


Photo  by:  Anne  Harmon 


The  CCCC  Chorus,  called  by  some  "tlie  best  choral 
group  in  New  England. " 


organist  will  be  touring  with  the 
group  and  will  play  a  work  by  an 
American  composer  as  part  of 
the  concert 

The  chorus  is  well-known  all 
over  New  England,  but  is  prob- 
ably least  known  on  it's  own 
campus,  according  to  Dr.  Kidd. 
It  is  open  to  students  for  college 
credit  and  also  to  the  faculty, 
staff,  administrators  and  any- 
one from  the  community  in- 
terested in  joining.  The  group 
meets  every  Tuesday  and 
Thursday  for  rehearsal. 

One  interesting  performance, 
which  takes  place  each  holiday 
season  at  the  college,  is  a  Mad- 
rigal Holiday  Feast  which  is  the 
recreation  of  an  Elizabethan 
great-hall  dinner,  complete 
with  costumes,  historical  food, 
singers,  instrumentalists  and 
many  kinds  of  entertainment. 

To  help  with  the  members' 
costs  for  the  upcoming  tour,  the 
chorus  is  selling  a  record  or  cas- 
sette entitled  "Every  Time  I 
Feel  the  Spirit."  It  contains  ex- 
cerpts from  concerts  performed 
from  as  far  back  as  1977.  It  has  a 
variety  of  music  on  it;  some- 
thing for  everyone!  It  sells  for 
$9.95  and  may  be  purchased  at 
the  college  bookstore,  Kidd's 
office,  from  members  of  the 
chorus,  and  at  the  Booksmith  at 
the  mall. 
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Coming  Attractions 


Spring  Week  Activities  Scheduled 


by  Tanya  Dawson 

With  all  the  April  showers, 
Spring  has  hardly  "sprung,"  but 
starting  April  27  through  May  1, 
Spring  Week  will  be  held.  It's  a 
week  designed  by  Andy  Robin- 
son to  let  the  students  and  facul- 
ty have  fun. 


Monday,  April  27— New  Voice 
jazz  sextet  will  perform  in  the 
Upper  Commons.  New  Voice  is 
a  jazz  group  made  up  of  six 
young  men  who  are  currently 
still  in  college.  Along  with  their 
performance,  they  will  also  give 
a  lecture  to  the  humanities 
class  about  music  and  per- 
forming. 


Tuesday,  April  28  —  Greg 
Greenway,  who  is  a  singer  and  a 
performer  and  also  does  the 
college  circuit,  will  perform 
outside  the  cafeteria  on  the 
patio.  There  will  also  be  a 
cookout. 


Wednesday,  April  29  —  A 
Blood  Drive  will  be  held  in  the 
Upper  Commons  from  10  A.M.  to 
3  P.M. 

Caricatures  Unlimited  will 
also  be  in  the  Upper  Commons. 


Thursday,  April  30  —  A  barbe- 
cue  will  beheld  to  benefit  Inter- 
plast.  Interplast  is  an  organiza- 
tion that  gives  plastic  surgery  to 
the  children  in  South  America. 

The  suspenders,  a  juggling 
troupe,  will  perform  in  the  Up- 
per Commons. 


Friday,  May  1  —  Abrams  and 
Anderson  will  be  returning  for 
their  second  time  this  semester. 
Abrams  and  Anderson  are  a 
team  that  performs  improvisa- 
tional  comedy.  They  will  per- 
form their  act  in  the  Upper 
Commons. 


Most  activities  for  Spring 
Week  will  take  place  around 
mid-day  and  last  to  about  1:30 

P.M. 


Abrams  and  Anderson 


PHOTO  BY  PETER  MACOMBER 


77ie  improvisational  comedy  team  of  Abrams  and 
Anderson  will  return  to  CCCC  Friday,  May  1st,  to 
perform  in  the  upper  commons. 


Summer  Job  Round  Up 


by  Andre  Milhouse 

On  Saturday,  April  25,  from  9 
A.M.  until  3  P.M.,  there  will  be  a 
large  number  of  Cape  Cod 
businesses  here  at  the  school 
offering  summer  jobs  and  va- 
rious forms  of  employment. 

Tom  Killoran  says  that 
perhaps  the  best  way  to  get  a 
jump  on  the  job  search  scene  is 
to  come  to  the  summer  job  mart 
held  at  the  commons  in  April. 
He  also  says  that  it  is  not  too 
early  to  start  looking  for  a  job, 
and  that  a  large  number  of  Cape 
Cod  businesses  will  attend  the 
job  mart  Tom  says  that  many  of 
the  representatives  will  be  able 
to  give  you  a  commitment  on  the 


spot. 

It  is  important  to  come  early, 
Killoran  exclaims,  because  the 
school  has  sent  announcements 
about  the  job  mart  to  colleges 
and  radio  stations  in  12  states 
on  the  east  coast  and  the  school 
expects  several  hundred  stu- 
dents from  out  of  state. 

Killoran  also  feels  that  there 
are  some  alternative  resources 
to  finding  jobs  on  Cape  Cod. 
Here  at  CCCC  you  can  use  the 
services  of  the  student  employ- 
ment office  in  room  N210, 
where  job  developers  will  make 
arrangements  for  you  to  talk 
with  prospective  employers. 


Another  source  of  jobs  in 
Cape  Cod  towns  are  the  towns 
themselves,  which  need  em- 
ployees to  man  their  beaches  as 
lifeguards  and  attendants,  and 
to  staff  their  recreational  prog- 
rams. These  types  of  jobs  can  be 
arranged  by  getting  in  touch 
with  the  town  park  departments 
or  the  selectmen's  office. 

Mr.  Killoran  warns  us  not  to 
wait.  Act  now  and  follow 
through.  Fill  out  job  applica- 
tions with  care,  and,  above  all, 
keep  appointments  for  job  in- 
terviews. 


"1 


10$  OFF  First  Order  for  CCCC   Students  | 

Get  in  Shape forSummer* 


775-0865 

Coupon  good  thru  5-31-87  and  only 
with  this  distributor. 
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Announcements 


The  Lorraine  O'Neill 
Scholarship  Fund 

A  perpetual  scholarship 
fund,  organized  by  the  Associa- 
tion for  Retarded  Citizens  of 
Cape  Cod,  was  started  in  mem- 
ory of  Lorraine  O'Neill,  a  dedi- 
cated and  loyal  member  of  the 
Association  for  Retard  Citizens 
of  Cape  Cod.  Mrs.  O'Neill  served 
as  Resource  Parent  for  the 
Association  and  in  this  role  be- 
came a  friend  of  the  many  pa- 
rents of  retarded  children  here 
on  Cape  Cod.  Mrs.  O'Neill,  her- 
self the  parent  of  a  retarded 
child,  was  available  at  all  times 
for  advice  and  couseling  to  pa- 
rents who  were  adjusting  to  the 
problem  of  retardation.  This 
scholarship  fund  will  enable 
her  memory  and  example  to  live 
on  and  serve  as  a  reminder  of 
her  kindness  and  ability. 

The  Scholarship  Fund  is 
available  to  a  high  school 
graduate  or  college  student  who 
is  planning  to  work  with  re- 
tarded children  or  adults.  This 
may  be  as  a  teacher,  a  therapist 
or  some  other  related  helping 
field. 

The  applicant  must  be  a  Cape 
Cod  resident 

A  scholarship  application 
and  a  letter  in  the  applicant's 
own  words  stating  why  he/she 
has  chosen  this  profession  must 
be  sent  to  the  Association  for 
Retarded  Citizens  of  Cape  Cod 
Office  in  Pocasset  Applications 
must  be  received  by  April  15 
each  year.  Selection  will  be 
based  on  financial  need,  volun- 
teer experiences,  academic 
achievement  and  extra  curricu- 
lar  activities. 

Applications  may  be  sent  to 
the  Lorraine  O'Neill  Scho- 
larship Fund,  Association  for 
Retarded  Citizens  of  Cape  Cod, 
P.O.  Box  1070,  Pocasset,  MA, 
02559.  For  further  information 
or  applications,  please  call  the 
ARC/CC  office  at  564-4000. 

Application  forms  are  avail- 
able at  the  Financial  Aid  Office 
at  CCCC. 


Northeast  Regional 
Conference  Scheduled 

Cape  Cod  Community  College 
will  host  200  participants  in  a 
Northeast  Regional  Conference 
on  English  in  the  two-year  col- 
lege October  22-24  at  the  Sher- 
aton Hyannis. 

This  is  the  first  time  CCCC  has 
served  as  host  with  previous 
meetings  held  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  Portland,  Maine,  Atlantic 
City  and  Boston.  Coordinators 
are  Louise  Deutsch  and  Sally 
Polito,  assisted  by  Phyllis  Lee 
and  Particia  McGraw  of  the  col- 
lege's humanities  division.  This 
year's  theme  is  "Communica- 
tion: Problems  and  Premises." 
This  is  the  22nd  annual 
meeting. 

Conference  information  is 
available  by  contacting  Ms. 
Polito  at  362-2131,  extension 
453. 


LET'S  BUILD  OUR  FUTURE 
TOGETHER 

"We  are  all  here  to  make  our 

futures  better;  so  why  not  have 

some  fun  in  the  process?" 

Elect  Joe  Kozlowski  Student 

Senate  President 
Effective  and  Enjoyable  Gov- 
ernment 


April  1,  1987 

After  a  marathon  meeting 
Tuesday,  March  31,  which  in- 
cluded 39  separate  votes  taken, 
a  compromise  Presidential 
candidate  is  being  put  forth  by 
the  President's  Search  Com- 
mittee. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Board 
of  Trustees  will  meet  today  to 
unanimously  approve  the  selec- 
tion and  recommend  to  the 
Board  of  Regents  that  Professor 
Leo  F.  Lortie  be  appointed 
President  as  of  July  1, 1987,  at  an 
annual  salary  of  $27,583. 

Mr.  Lortie,  a  Centerville  resi- 
dent, when  notified  of  this 
appointment  was  overjoyed.  He 
stated  "my  wife  has  been 
praying  for  this  for  a  long  time! 
Her  prayers  have  been 
answered.  I  am  glad  that  they 
are  allowing  me  to  finish 
teaching  my  courses  this 
spring." 

When  asked  about  some  of  his 
plans  for  the  immediate  future, 
he  replied:  "Naturally,  I  am 
going  to  take  it  slow  ...  I  don't 
want  to  upset  the  applecart  and 
undo  many  of  the  fine  things 
already  started.  However,  I  will 
be  making  some  personnel 
changes  —  namely,  promoting 
Mr.  Ernie  Cole  to  Vice- 
President  and  Mr.  Frank  Doher- 
ty  to  Registrar.  I  also  plan  to  call 
in  all  the  Deans  and  reassign 
duties  such  as  have  Dean  Sulli- 
van responsible  for  maintian- 
ing  lobbies,  etc." 

Some  of  Mr.  Lortie's  col- 
leagues expressed  shock  at  his 
appointment.  Professor  W. 
Brooks  Smith  said:  "Leo  was 
what?!"  Dr.  John  Roche,  immi- 
nent Psychologist  said,  "Well, 
it's  good  for  his  ego  —  he  has 
been  downtrodden  for  so  long." 

Former  President  James  F. 
Hall  claimed  credit  for  his 
appointment  and  said  he  had 
personally  trained  him! 


Artist  Conies 
To  Conservatory 

Marjorie  Keary,  founder  of 
the  Paint  Box  Gallery  in  Oster- 
ville  will  exhibit  her  drawings, 
water  colors  and  oils  of  the 
Cape's  unique  country  stores  as 
well  as  other  Cape  Cod  scenes 
at  the  Cape  Cod  Conservatory  in 
West  Barnstable,  her  show  will 
be  open  through  April  24 

Marjorie  Keary  is  a  graduate 
of  the  Museum  School  of  Fine 
Arts,  from  which  she  received 
her  B.S.  degree.  She  won  a 
traveling  scholarship  for  a 
year's  study  at  the  Academy 
Montmartre  in  Paris,  working 
with  the  celebrated  artist  Fer- 
nand  Leger.  She  received  her 
Master's  degree  in  Fine  Arts 
(MFA)  from  Tufts  University/ 
Museum  School. 

Marjorie  has  exhibited  at 
Boris  Mirski's  gallery  in  Boston, 
the  Brockton  Art  Center,  Mun- 
son's  Gallery  in  Chatham,  and 
the  former  Collector's  Item  in 
Osterville.  She  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Cambridge  Art  Cen- 
ter and  the  Cape  Cod  Art  Asso- 
ciation. 

She  retired  as  an  art  instruc- 
tor from  Needham  High  School 
in  1982.  Currently  she  lived  in 
West  Barnstable,  actively  paint- 
ing in  her  newly  constructed 
studio. 

As  is  true  for  all  Conservatory 
exhibitions,  admission  is  free 
and  open  to  the  public. 


Former  Ambassador 
to  Lecture  at  CCCC    " 

Some  perspective  on  what's 
happening  in  the  confusing  and 
often  terrifying  arena  of  the 
Middle  East  will  be  supplied  by 
Herman  F.  Eilts,  a  former 
ambassador,  at  the  final  spring 
session  of  the  College  Commun- 
ity Forum  at  Cape  Cod  Com- 
munity College  on  Sunday,  May 
3,  at  2  P.M. 

Eilts  is  a  professor  and  direc- 
tor of  the  Center  for  Interna- 
tional Relations  at  Boston  Uni- 
versity, also  serving  as  chair- 
man of  their  political  science 
department  He  left  his  native 
Germany  at  an  early  age  and 
spent  32  years  in  foreign  service 
assignments.  He  served  in 
Tehran,  Jidda,  Aden,  San'a, 
British  Somaliland,  Baghdad, 
London,  Tripoli  and  Cairo.  He 
served  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Saudi  Arabia  and  to  Egypt. 

Ambassador  Eilts  was  edu- 
cated at  Ursinus  College, 
Fletcher  School  of  Law  and  Di- 
plomacy, John  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, Foreign  Service  Insti- 
tute, University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, Dropsie  College,  National 
War  College  and  Army  War  Col- 
lege. He  has  received  many  pro- 
fessional and  university  honors 
and  has  written  a  number  of 
publicaitons  on  Mid-Eastern 
matters. 

Tickets  will  be  available  at 
the  door. 


"Classical  Odyssey" 
Tour 

An  11-day  study  tour  of 
Greece  including  nearby  is- 
lands described  as  "a  classical 
odyssey"  is  offered  by  Cape  Cod 
Community  College's  office  of 
international  studies  and  will 
leave  August  10. 

The  tour,  open  to  the  public, 
is  coordinated  by  Michael  J. 
Patkoske  of  Fairfield  Universi- 
ty and  administered  by  Cultural 
Heritage  Alliance  of  Phila- 
delphia. Estimated  cost  is  about 
$1,250  and  information  is  avail- 
able at  CCCC  by  calling  362- 
2131,  extension  455. 

During  the  first  five  days,  the 
tour  groups  will  stay  in  Athens. 
Some  of  the  sights  planned  are 
the  Acropolis,  the  Plaka  flea 
market  and  Temple  of 
Poseidon.  They  will  tour  the 
Argolid  in  the  Noertheast  Pelo- 
ponnese  and  will  view  the  Tem- 
ple of  Apollo  in  Delphi.  There 
will  be  a  three-day  voyage  to 
assorted  Greek  islands  such  as 
Delos,  Mykonos,  Rhodes, 
Heraklion,  Crete  and  Santorini. 
The  final  days  will  be  back  in 
Athens. 

Registration  is  now  accepted 
at  the  West  Barnstable  campus. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
CLUB 

DATES  April  21 

April  28 
May  5 
May  12 
TIME  12:30-2:00  P.M. 

LOCATION  Dark  room 

in  Science 
Building  -  GC  9 
(ground  floor) 
Come  Join  Us! 
We  Will: 
.  Learn  correct  darkroom  tech- 
nique 

.Basic  photography  skills  A  N  D 
.  Have  your  photographs  criti- 
qued 


Ajicqpe  cod  communiTy  cctLeqe  ^fc 

k  SPRING  ClfANIM  * 


flea  Mtie 


Classifieds 


1969  FORD  FAIRLANE  302  en- 
gine, x-lant  condition  -  needs 
minor  work.  Call  385-4616  and 
leave  message. 


Hiring  Today!  Top  Pay! 

WORK  AT  HOME 

No  experience  needed.  Write 
Cottage  Industries,  1407V4  Jenk- 
ins,  Norman,  Oklahoma  73069 


re-entry  club  scholarship  R>ncl 
and 

£?£'  i<wy>  ^g^ 

on  the  school  cafeteria  patio 

-Take  youR  clcah 
ear  of  the  cIpset 


2Rfl.?Pins  then*  \l     I  tothe  reentry  room 
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Student  Survey 


by  Sue  McCarter 


Photo*  by:  Sue  McCarter 


BUI  White  and  Scott  JoseptTcoi- 

lectively 

Someone  who  will  be  actively 
involved  in  bringing  together 
the  student  community  as  a 
whole.  Female,  blonde  hair, 
blue-eyed,  long  legs  and  nice 
guns. 
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Campus  News 


by  Joyce  Chasson 


A  Tribute  To  Doris  Bates 


Every  once  in  a  while,  we  en- 
counter individuals  who  leave 
their  personal  mark.  Their  in- 
ner strength  and  ability  to  face 
life's  challenges  with  courage 
and  wit  are  inspirational.  Doris 
Bates  is  one  of  them. 

Bates,  long  tome  secretary  to 
Dean  of  Academic  Affairs,  Wil- 
liam Young,  is  retiring  on  April 
24  after  twenty-five  years  of  ser- 
vice. Her  long  tenure  (second 
only  in  seniority  to  Professor 
Bradley  Pisk)  has  earned  her 
the  unofficial  title  of  the  Col- 
lege Historian.  She  has  worked 
on  the  staff  of  all  three  presi- 
dents —  Drs.  Bartlett,  Nicker- 
son  and  Hall  —  and  is  proud  of 
the  college's  expansion  over  the 
years. 

"When  I  first  came  in  1962," 
she  noted,  "we  didn't  have  the 
administrators  we  have  now.  I 
worked  for  Dr.  Elinor  Hannah, 
who  was  Dean  of  Students.  She 
did  everything."  The  college, 
then  located  on  Main  Street  in 
Hyannis,  had  a  first  graduating 
class  of  sixty-seven  students  in 
1963. 

Bates  has  worked  for  Dean 
Young  for  the  past  fifteen  years 
and  is  well-known  for  her  loyal- 
ty to  administrators,  faculty  and 
students.  "It's  hard  to  be  an  em- 
ployee for  as  long  as  Doris  has," 
Young  commented,  "and  still 
have  everyone  like  you  and 
come  to  you  for  help."  In  1985, 
she  recieved  a  Pride  in  Per- 
formance award  from  Governor 
Michael  Dukakis  in  recognition 
of  her  dedicated  service. 

Bates  considered  the  college 
her  second  family.  The  en- 
couragement and  concern  of 
many  on  campus  have  been  in- 
valuable during  her  eight-year 
ongoing  battle  with  cancer. 
"Everyone  has  been  so  suppor- 
tive —  the  administrators,  the 
staff,  the  girls  who  covered  for 
me  when  I  was  out,"  she  said. 
"President  Hall  made  me  fight 
my  illness.  He  has  been  a  good 
friend." 

Because  of  her  volunteer 
efforts  with  cancer  patients,  she 
was  honored  by  the  American 
Cancer  Society  in  1985. 

Bates  intends  to  spend  her  le- 
isure time  with  Steve,  her  hus- 


"She  has  a  quick  wit  She  not 
only  knows  the  job,  she  knows 
the  history  of  the  college.  I  think 
she  is  very  well  respected  by  all 
people  at  the  college-the  facul- 
ty, the  staff,  the  administrators, 
the  trustees  who  know  her,  and 
she  has  been  a  big  asset  to  the 
college." 
Betty  Jane  Burkhardt 


"Doris  is  an  honored  and  most 
distinguished  employee  at  the 
college.  She  has  helped 
thousands  of  students,  faculty, 
and  administrators  over.  She  is 
irreplaceable". 

President  James  Hall 


"I  have  known  Doris  since 

1963.  She  is  as  close  to  me  as  a 

sister—and  blood  can  do  no 

wrong.  She  is  sincere  and  real." 

Professor  John  Roche 


"Conscientous  is  the  word  I 
use  about  Doris.  It  fits  her  to  a 
"T".  She  has  integrity.  She 
wants  things  to  go  well.  She  has 
a  good  sense  of  priorities.  She 
has  a  postive  attitude." 

Dr.  William  Young 


Photo  by:  Joseph  Koilowski 

Doris  Bates  —  "Everyone  has  been  so  supportive. " 


"Doris  Has  a  great  sense  of 
humor.  She  always  finds  some- 
thing amusing." 

Professor  Gloria  Gianferante 


"Doris  is  the  kind  of  person 
you  meet  once  in  a  lifetime  and 
are  glad  you  did.  She  is  certain- 
ly an  institution  here.  She  is  a 
delightful  human  being,  and  I 
love  her!" 

Dean  Richard  Sullivan 


"In  the  beginning,  she  was  the 
oil  that  kept  the  engine  running 
smoothly-a  cheerful,  vigorous, 
helpful  person." 

Professor  Bradley  Fisk 


band  of  thirty-seven  years,  her 
daughter,  and  fourteen-month- 
old  grandson,  Matthew.  Other 
plans  include  a  visit  with  her 
son  in  California,  and  work  at 
the  college  on  a  limited  part- 
time  basis. 

Dr.  Hannah,  for  whom  Bates 
worked  many  years,  experesses 
the  sentiment  of  everyone  in 
her  personal  tribute.  "We  will 


never  be  able  to  replace  Doris 
Bates.  She  is  not  only  efficient, 
but  loyal  morning,  noon  and 
night  to  the  college.  We  hope 
her  years  ahead  will  bring  her 
the  satisfaction  she  deserves." 


She  has  been  my  friend  since 
1962  when  I  was  a  student  here. 
She  has  been  the  friend  of  stu- 
dents over  the  years.  When  the 
college  was  smaller,  she  ran  a 
"sort  of  informal  dating  ser- 
vice." 

Professor  Barry  McPhee 


Interested  in  a  Journalism  Career 

or  just   looking  for 

a  strong  course  in  writing. 

Journalism       EN  161 

May  be  the  ticket  to  your  future. 
And  it  fulfills  your  EN  102  requirement. 

You'Lt  learn  word  processing,  layout,  production, 
and  many  other  skills. 


INTERESTED  IN  VI9ITIN0  THE  SALEM  WITCHES'  MUSEUM 
AND  THE  HOUSE  OF  SEVEN  GABLES  7  7  7 

THE  JUNTO  CLUB  WELCOMES  YOU  TO  JOIN  IT  ON  ITS  FIELD 
TRIP  TO  SALEM  ON    TUESDAY,  MAY  S. 

THE  BUS  WILL  LEAVE  AT  8:00  A.M.  AND  ARRIVE  BACK  AT 
THE  COLLEGE  AT  APPROXIMATELY  4:00  P.M. 

THE  BUS  RIDE  IS  FREE ONLY  ENTRV  FEES  TO  THE 

MUSEUM  AND  THE  HOUSE  OF  SEVEN  GABLES  (16. SO)  MUST 
BE  PAID  BY  YOU.   BRING  YDUR  OWN  LUNCH. 

IF  YOU  ARE  INTERESTED,  SEE  DR.  DEI.ORES  BIRD  IN 
THE  ARTS  BUILDING,  OFFICE  DZIS. 
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Farewell  To  President  James  F.  Hall 


President  Hall  with  retiring 

secretary  Doris  Bates 

during  the  presentation 

of  his  retirement  gift. 


Photo  by  Rick  Davenport 


Presdent  Hall  begins  to 

open  his  gift  as 

Mrs.  Hall  looks  on. 


President  Hall  gets  assistance  with  his  gifts. 


Photo  by  Joseph  Kozlowski 


President  Hall  speaks  with  guests  during  the  festivi- 
ties. 


President  Hall  thanks  Jeans  Hitch  for  the  portrait 
she  painted  of  him. 
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Arts  And  Entertainment 


by  Randy  Viscio 

Twenty-two  years  ago  in  the 
radical  section  of  San  Francis- 
co's Haight-Ashbury,  a  band 
named  the  Grateful  Dead  per- 
formed their  first  set  of  music 
for  free  off  of  the  back  of  a 
flatbed  truck.  They  didn't  know 
at  the  time  but  they  were  des- 
tined to  become  the  single  sur- 
viving band  of  the  psychedelic 
era  carrying  along  with  them  a 
growing  community  of  loyal  fol- 
lowers better  known  as  "Dead 
Heads." 

The  Grateful  Dead  formed  in 
1965  consisted  of  six  members; 
Jerry  Garcia  playing  lead 
guitar,  Bob  Weir  on  rhythym 
guitar,  Phil  Lesh  on  bass.  Bill 
Kreutznam  and  Mick  Hart  doing 
percussion,  and  Ron  "Pig  Pen" 
McKernan  playing  piano,  har- 
monica and  vocals.  McKernan 
was  a  big  raspy  singer  with  a  lik- 
ing for  the  Hells  Angels  and 
good  whiskey.  The  band 
changed  their  style  however  in 
the  late  sixties  as  the 
psychedelic  era  was  starting. 
Their  popularity  grew  as  did 
their  hair.  They  began  to  play 
concerts  with  the  other  popular 
bands  of  that  era  such  as  Jeffer- 
son Airplane,  The  Yardbirds 
and  The  Steve  Miller  Blues 
Band.  They  were  booked  at  the 
premier  clubs  of  the  age  like  the 
Avalon  Ballroom,  the  Fillmore 
in  San  Francisco  and  the  Fill- 
more in  New  York 

By  1970  they  were  on  their 
way  to  becomming  one  of  the 
top  bands  asked  to  jam  at  Wood- 
stock Festival.  In  1972  they 
booked  their  first  European 
Tour  to  back  their  number  1  hit 
"Truckin".  The  tour  was  one  of 
the  best  recorded  tours  in  the 
band's  history  and  a  three- 
record  album  was  pressed 
under  the  name  Europe  '72.  The 
band  left  for  Europe  from  N.Y. 
City  and  was  accompanied  by  a 
group  of  fans  who  decided  to  go 
to  Europe  and  tour  with  the 
band.  These  people  were  the 
first  and  original  Dead  Heads. 
As  the  band  came  back  from 
Europe  they  encountered  a 
year  that  saw  the  deaths  of  3  of 
rock-n-roll's  greatest  per- 
former's; Jim  Hendrix,  Janis  Jo- 
plin  and  Jim  Morrison.  The 
Grateful  Dead  also  saw  the 
death  of  their  own  Ron  "Pig 
Pen"  McKernan. 

A  legacy  ended  with  McKer- 
nan's  death  but  the  band,  fol- 
lowing the  words  of  one  of  their 
songs  "Nothing  left  to  do  but 
Smile,  smile,  smile,"  took  on 
two  new  members  and  went  on 
with  the  music. 

The  two  new  players  were 
Keith  Godchaux  on  piano,  and 
his  wife  Donna  taking  up  the 
vocals.  New  dimensions  were 
added  to  the  band  along  with 
Godchaux's.  The  Dead  began  to 
experiment  more  with  their 
music  and  their  concerts.  Their 
songs  started  to  take  on  jazz- 
like progressions  that  would 
last  for  10-15  minutes.  The  con- 
certs were  getting  longer  and 
longer  as  were  the  number  of 


"Grateful  Dead  Heads" 

22  Years  Of  The  Grateful  Dead 


Photo  by  Randy  Viscio 


A  common  "dead  occasion"  is  the  presence  of  the 
"steal  your  face"  Grateful  Dead  logo. 


concerts  they  played  per  year. 
Their  following  was  also  grow- 
ing. At  every  concert  there 
would  be  a  community  of  hip- 
pie-like groupies  showing  up 
and  turning  every  spot  where 
the  band  played  into  a  clone  of 
the  Woodstock  scene.  Between 
the  years  1973-1977,  the  attend- 
ance at  Dead  concerts  grew  un- 
til every  show  was  perpetually 
sold  out  The  Dead  Heads  began 
to  make  bootleg  tapes  of  every 
concert,  not  to  sell  but  to  keep 
and  trade  with  the  other  Heads 
who  felt  the  same  addiction  to 
the  band's  music.  Grateful  Dead 
concerts  took  so  long  that  the 
Dead  Heads  started  to  call  them 
"Shows"  or  Dead  shows. 

In  1976,  another  milestone 
was  reached  by  the  band.  They 
became  the  first  band  in  history 
to  book  a  festival  in  Egypt  They 
set  up  in  the  middle  of  the  3 
Great  Pyramids.  Once  again  the 
band  was  followed  by  a  huge 
number  of  fans.  The  shows  in 
Egypt  also  attracted  the  likes  of 


celebrities  such  as  John  Be 
lushi,  Steve  Martin,  Bill  Walton, 
Timothy  Leary,  Ken  Keesey, 
Bill  Grahm(owner  of  the  Fill- 
more's East  and  West-not  the 
Evangelist)  and  Mick  Jagger  to 
name  a  few.  The  Grateful  Dead 
were  becoming  a  band  that  had 
to  be  seen  to  be  believed. 

By  1975  the  group  had  begun 
playing  on  the  average  of  100 
shows  a  year  including  3  to  4 
American  Tours.  Their  string  of 
constant  touring  was  finally  en- 
ded in  1979  when  the  band  play- 
ed one  single  show  all  year.  The 
reason;  Keith  Godchaux  had  be- 
come addicted  to  heroin  and 
was  beginning  to  falter  while 
playing  in  concert.  In  early  1979 
Keith  and  Donna  were  asked  to 
leave  the  band  and  Dead  Heads 
throughout  the  country  won- 
dered if  they  would  see  a  con- 
cert with  the  Grateful  Dead 
again.  Later  that  year  the  band 
played  the  single  concert  of  the 
year  featuring  their  new  pianio 
player  Brent  Mydland. 


Brent  Mydland  seemed  to  be 
the  sobering  change  the  band 
needed  to  propel  them  into  the 
changing  age  of  the  1980's.  He 
was  and  is  a  musical  bomb  just 
waiting  to  explode.  He  is  know- 
ledgeable in  the  use  of  the 
synthesizer  and  a  multitude  of 
piano  playing  styles.  His  voice 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  music  and 
he  does  use  it  well.  Mydland  fit 
into  the  style  of  the  Dead  and 
added  his  own  unique,  yet  mod- 
ern, dimension  to  the  music. 

In  1980  the  band  made  its  re- 
turn to  the  tour  scene  and  there 
was  a  fierce  rush  among  over- 
joyed Dead  Heads  to  get  tickets 
to  as  many  concerts  as  possible. 
The  Dead  began  where  they  left 
off,  selling  out  every  show  and 
playing  3-hour  shows.  In  1981 
they  put  out  their  last  album  (so 
far)  called  "The  Grateful  Dead 
Go  To  Heaven."  The  album  fea- 
tured two  chartmaker's  called 
"Alabama  Getaway"  and  "Don't 
Ease  Me  In". 
In  1985  the  band  reached  yet 


another  milestone  in  their 
ongoing  history.  It  was  their 
twentieth  anniversary.  The 
popularity  was  still  growing  as 
Rolling  Stone  magazine  labeled 
them  as  on  the  "In's"  for  1985. 
The  Dead  Heads  began  to  make 
their  usual  Grateful  Dead  bum- 
per stickers  and  tie  dyes  with 
anniversary  logo's  like:  "Twen- 
ty Years  Dead,"  "Still  Dead  Af- 
ter All  These  Years,"  and 
"Grateful  Dead  Twentieth 
Birthday  Party." 

A  band  that  had  played  for 
twenty-two  years,  outlasted  the 
likes  of  the  Who  and  the  Rolling 
Stones,  had  not  put  out  a  record 
in  five  years  and  not  had  a  num- 
ber one  hit  in  ten  years  since 
Sugar  Magnolia,  was  now  more 
popular  than  ever.  The  media 
was  now  flocking  to  every  Dead 
show,  writing  stories,  taking 
pictures,  and  trying  to  expose 
the  mystery  of  the  Grateful 
Dead  and  it's  "Cult-like"  fol- 
lowing. 

In  the  Spring  of  1986  the 
Grateful  Dead  booked  numer- 
ous shows  at  80,000  seat  arenas 
to  play  with  the  touring  Bob 
Dylan  and  Tom  Petty  band.  La- 
ter that  summer,  a  shock  came 
to  the  fans  of  the  Grateful  Dead 
that  invoked  fear  for  the  bands 
existence.  The  "Father"  of  the 
Grateful  Dead,  Jerry  Garcia 
(lead  guitar)  had  fallen  into  a 
come  diagnosed  as  a  diabetic 
infection.  The  rest  of  the  sum- 
mer the  tour  was  cancelled  and 
fans  waited  to  hear  word  about 
Garcia's  condition.  Three  days 
later  he  came  out  of  the  coma 
and  a  sigh  of  relief  was  heard 
around  the  world  coming  from 
the  lips  of  scared  Dead  Heads. 
There  still  loomed  the  question 
of  "Would  the  Dead  be  back  or 
would  the  years  finally  catch  up 
to  Garcia  and  make  him  quit?" 
Dead  Heads  waited  for  months 
until  finally  it  was  announced 
that  the  Grateful  Dead  would  be 
led  by  Jerry  Garcia  to  play  the 
annual  Christmas  Eve  concert 
In  1987  the  band  played  it's 
first  tour  since  Jerry's  coma. 
The  Spring  tour  was  played  in 
Virginia,  Philadelphia,  Hart- 
ford.Ct,  Worcester,  New  Jersey 
and  Chicago  and  then  headed 
back  to  California,  where  the 
band  is  presently  playing  for 
the  rest  of  the  month  before 
they  break  until  June  and  get 
ready  for  the  Summer  Tour. 

The  Grateful  Dead  has  man- 
aged to  carry  their  style  of 
music  into  the  80's  without  com- 
promise to  the  elements  of  com- 
mercialism. They  have  been 
helped  in  this  task  by  a  group  of 
people  known  as  Dead  Heads 
who  have  given  the  band  an  "un- 
dying deadication."  In  return, 
the  band  has  given  their  fans 
the  best  of  times.  The  longest 
shows,  the  cheapest  tickets  and 
a  thing  called  "The  Grateful 
Dead  Experience." 
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For  The  Record! 


Throwing  Muses :  Chains  Changed 


by  Eric  Eklund 


Let  it  be  known  that  this  is  by 
far  the  most  challenging  review 
I've  ever  tackled.  Throwing 
Muses  are  evolving,  then  again 
not.  They're  approaching  de- 
finition and  yet  not.  Progres- 
sion, but  also  a  lack  of.  It's  all 
quite  black  and  white  (to  me), 
but  through  the  process  of  inter- 
pretation I  can  spit  out  nothing 
but  gray. 

What  do  they  do?  What's  all 
the  noise  about?  Why  do  I 
bother  to  write  about  a  band 
you've  never  heard  of?  Why?  It's 
simple.  Then  again  not. 

In  accordance  with  their  1986 
debut  album,  which  has 
been  nominated  for  best  rock 
album  (independent  label)  in 
the  Boston  Music  Awards,  the 
Muses  have  successfully  held 
onto  and  developed  the  core  of 
their  appeal  —  innovation.  In 
short,  they've  avoided  (uninten- 
tionally, I  might  add)  the  pop 
music  trap  of  song  formation 
(i.e.  verse,  verse,  chorus,  verse, 
verse,  chorus  etc.,  etc.). 
Although  the  idea  of  straying 
from  pop  music  formulas  has 


Movie  Review : 


Gregory  Abbott: 
Shake  You  Down 


become  a  proven  path  for  bands 
seeking  originality,  the  Muses 
stand  on  higher  ground,  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  reveals  no 
decision  was  made  —  no  schem- 
ing in  other  words.  I  know  this 
only  from  listening  to  the  re- 
cord. There's  simply  no  denying 
the  natural  and  unaffected 
sounds  which  radiate  from 
their  music. 

Throwing  Muses  have  an  ori- 
ginal sound  and  that's  why  I've 
written.  To  categorize  them 
within  the  framework  of  pop/ 
rock  is  both  impossible  and 
easy.  I  could  easily  bury  them 
between  stripped  down  and  co- 
vered up  rock,  and  no  one  would 
be  the  wiser.  But  accuracy  is  my 
aim  and  a  tight-knit  label  is  im- 
possible. It's  music. 

In  closing,  I  think  it's  neces- 
sary to  admit  that  I  hated  Chains 
Changed  after  my  first  listen 
(which  is  essential  for  most 
good  music).  But,  with  each  suc- 
cessive hearing  I  grew  to  a  high- 
er and  higher  sense  of  apprecia- 
tion and  joy.  It's  a  great  album, 
then  again  not 


by  Donna  Martone 

Gregory  Abbott  is  one  man 
who  knows  how  to  make  an  entr- 
ance! His  debut  album  "Shake 
You  Down"  is  like  one  of  those 
Whitman's  chocolate  samplers 
—  it  leaves  you  hungry  for  more. 

And  undoubtedly  there  "will 
be"  more.  Abbott  is  the  hottest 
pop  soul  vocalist  in  a  very  long 
while. 

The  title  song  of  the  album, 
"Shake  You  Down"  and  another 
called  "I  Got  A  Feeling  That  It's 
Over"  are  just  two  of  the  tran- 
quil ballads  that  highlight 
Abbott's  unique  vocal  quality. 
He  is  refreshing  to  the  ear.  His 
voice  is  not  upstaged  by  his  in- 
struments or  varied  sound 
effects,  it  rises  above  these 
things. 

Aside  from  "The  Rhythym 
and  Reason,"  which  has  a  sort  of 
a  tropical  tempo,  the  album  is  a 
fine  collection  of  soothing  bal- 
lads. Throughout  it,  Abbott's 
voice  seems  to  flow  off  the  disk 
and  into  our  winning  ears. 

He  is  a  welcomed  new  singer 
with  a  welcomed  new  voice.  The 
future  will  hold  bright  things 
for  this  young  man  just  stepping 
into  the  world  of  music.  But 
with  a  debut  album  of  this  qual- 
ity he  has  already  left  his  foot- 
prints. 


A  Nightmare  On  Elm  Street, 
Part  3 :    Dream  Warriors 


Radio  Days:  "Allen"  Fans 
Shouldn't  Miss  This  One 


by  Gray  Eldridge 

Freddy  is  at  it  again  in  the 
second  (and  hopefully  last)  se- 
quel to  the  original  "Nightmare 
on  Elm  Street."  If  you  recall 
from  the  original,  Freddy  Krue- 
ger  was  a  neighborhood  child 
molester  who  fell  prey  to  a  kind 
of  frontier  justice.  More  pre- 
cisely, the  residents  of  Elm 
Street  banded  together  and 
burned  Freddy  alive  in  the  boil- 
er room  of  his  house.  Needless 
to  say  Freddy  did  hot  forget  this 
injustice  and  retained  by  ter- 
rorizing his  killers  in  their 
dreams.  Building  on  the  mild 
success  of  that  film,  "Elm 
Street's"  producers  came  up 
with  the  inevitble  sequel  which 
was  a  complete  disaster.  Upon 
reviewing  the  third  entry  into 
the  series,  entitled  "Dream 
Warriors,"  I  can  honestly  say 
the  producers  should  have  quit 
while  they  were  behind. 
"Dream  Warriors"  is  the  ridicu- 
lously corny  tale  of  Freddy 
Krueger's  revenge  on  the 
second  generation  of  Elm 
Street  residents.  All  in  their 
mid-teens,  the  group  is  brought 
together  in  a  hospital  for  what  is 


diagnosed  as  "guilt  anxiety,"  or 
some  such  nonsense.  As  mem- 
bers of  the  group  begin  to  be 
murdered  by  Freddy  in  their 
dreams,  the  remaining  survi- 
vors decide  they  must  all  enter 
into  the  same  dream  together  in 
order  to  defeat  their  evil  anta- 
gonist. 

All  of  the  burning  questions 
are  answered  in  this  one,  for 
those  who  have  any  desire  in 
knowing.  Freddy's  parents  are 
revealed,  as  well  as  the  foolish 
means  necessary  to  destroy 
him. 

Dream  Warriors  is  a  film  with 
no  apparent  redeeming  value 
whatsoever.  For  a  movie  of  its 
genre,  it  has  very  few  good 
scares,  preferring  to  substitute 
gore  for  suspense.  It  features  a 
no-name  cast,  reeks  of  teen  ex- 
ploitation and  it  fails  to  accom- 
plish even  the  most  basic  task  of 
a  horror  film;  it  fails  to  scare  the 
viewer.  If  utter  revulsion  is 
what  you  are  after,  with  the 
added  plus  of  having  your  in- 
telligence insulted,  this  movie 
may  be  for  you. 


by:  Stephen  Kantarowski 


The  lights  go  down  and  the 
thin  curtain  parts  to  reveal  the 
wide  angled  silver  screen.  Fold- 
ing my  arms  and  reclining  back 
in  the  over-comfortable  theatre 
seat,  the  screen  comes  alive.  I 
take  note  of  the  actors  and 
actresses  that  will  be  entertain- 
ing me  for  the  next  two  hours 
but  I'm  here  to  see  a  movie,  not  a 
list  of  names.  Ahhh,  Woody 
Allen,  now  I  know  what  to  ex- 
pect for  my  five  dollar  entry  fee. 

Woody  Allen's  "Radio  Days" 
tell  the  story  of  his  youth,  invit- 
ing you  to  join  him  in  his  nostal- 
gic trip  down  memory  lane. 

Narrated  by  Allen,  you  jour- 
ney back  forty  years,  to  the  days 
when  radio  dominated  the  en- 
tertainment and  advertising 
market.  The  character  persona- 
lities range  from  Uncle  Abe's 
preoccupation  with  collecting 
fresh  fish  to  his  father,  who 
won't  tell  him  what  he  does  for  a 
living. 

Getting  back  to  the  overall 
scheme  of  the  movie,  you  are 
humorously  shown  the  import- 
ance that  the  radio  played  in  ev- 
ery day  life,  and  the  viewer  can 
not  help  but  relive  the  memor- 
ies it  creates.  So  what  does  all 
this  observational  gibberish 
mean?  What  was  the  movie 
about? 

The  movie  skipped  from 
event  to  event,  telling  the  tale  of 


each  family  member  and  how 
these  events  affected  them. 

Some  hilarious  scenes  in- 
clude: Two  burglars  answering 
the  phone  and  winning  the 
grand  prize  on  a  radio  show  that 
called  the  house  they  were  in 
the  process  of  robbing;  the 
small  child  that  brings  a  con- 
dom that  he  "found  on  his  pa- 
rents night  table"  to  school  for 
show  and  tell;  the  baseball 
pitcher  who  loses  his  leg,  then 
his  arm,  then  went  blind,  and 
was  still  able  to  pitch  until  he 
was  hit  by  a  truck;  and  the  male 
snowman  that  had  a  particular 
orange  vegetable  "sup- 
plemented in  the  lower  regions 
of  his  anatomy." 

One  serious  side  of  the  movie 
was  the  build  up  of  a  radio 
broadcast  concerning  a  little 
girl  who  had  fallen  into  a  well, 
ending  in  tragedy,  giving  the 
viewer  a  powerful  emotional 
shock  after  becoming  accus- 
tomed to  the  playful  mood  of  the 
story. 

People  who  haven't  acquired 
loving  taste  for  the  dry  wit  of 
Woody  Allen,  beware!  This  film 
overflows  with  the  humorous, 
offbeat  humor  that  he  is  famous 
for.  If  you  do  have  a  soft  spot  in 
your  heart  for  Allen's  genius, 
don't  miss  this  one. 
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Editorials 

White  And  Ignorant ! 


by  John  Freidenker 

On  Wednesday,  April  8,  a 
member  of  the  New  Order,  a 
neo-nazi  group,  left  leaflets  on 
the  windshields  of  cars  parked 
at  the  college.  The  flyer  was  ti- 
tled "White  and  Proud!"  This 
compilation  of  vengeful  lies 
and  ignorance  was  written  by 
pitiful  individuals,  whose  orga- 
nization is  nothing  more  than  a 
group  of  weak  fools  who  are 
bound  together  by  their  mutual 
deficit  of  intelligence,  and 
mutual  surplus  of  fear. 

Their  first  paragraph  begins 
by  proclaiming  that  "there  is  a 
lot  of  talk  these  days  about 
Black  pride,  Jewish  pride,  His- 
panic pride  and,  even,  'gay' 
pride."  The  lines  go  on  to  la- 
ment the  fact  that  there  is  one 
group  that  allegedly  makes  no 
demonstraion  of  its  heritage, 
the  "White  race." 

Demonsration  of  White  racial 
pride  such  as  KKK  cross  burn- 
ings, neo-nazi  and  other  mind- 
less celebrations  of  White  ra- 
cial supremacy  are  convenient- 
ly ommitted  from  this  leaflet 

What  is  more  important,  is  to 
note  that  the  rise  of  the  minority 
group  is  a  result  of  oppression 
by  the  majority.  Whether  overt 
or  subtle,  the  majority  has  fos- 
tered an  atmosphere  of  hate 
and  distrust  throughout  history. 

The  flyer  goes  on  to  state 
"since  the  dawn  of  history,  we 
have  been  a  mighty  race  of  buil- 
ders, explorers,  artists,  war- 
riors, inventors,  philosphers 
and  cultivators."  This  is  a  mis- 
conception to  say  the  least  At 
the  dawn  of  history,  one  might 
presume  that  more  people  were 
dying  of  exposure,  disease,  and 
starvation,  than  were  philo- 
sophizing, inventing,  or  creat- 
ing works  of  art  Furthermore, 
prudence  would  guide  one  to 
question  the  relative  meaning 
of  "the  dawn  of  history".  While 
the  nomadic  tribes  of  Europe 
were  fending  for  their  primitive 
existence,  great  civilizations 
had  experienced  their  "dawn  of 
history"  and  they  were 
flourishing  in  Asia,  Africa  and 
the  regions  of  central  and 
southern  America. 


The  next  boast  based  on  mis- 
construed information,  is  "we 
have  sailed  the  seas,  tamed  the 
vast  wilderness,  scaled  tower- 
ing mountains  and  journeyed  to 
the  depths  of  the  ocean  and  into 
the  cold  void  of  outer  space." 
The  allegation  is  that  the  White 
race  has  been  the  driving  force 
in  this  process.  This  is  a  grave 
misconception,  as  none  of  these 
events  could  have  come  about 
without  communal  effort  of 
many  clutures.  Could  man  have 
ventured  into  space  without  the 
mathematical  principles  au- 
thored by  the  Arab  cultures? 
Are  the  efforts  of  such  noted 
Jews  as  Einstein  and  Fermi  to 
be  cast  aside? 

The  group  announces  that 
they  are  "the  Race  of 
Shakespeare,  Leonardo  da  Vin- 
ci, Beethoven,  and  Homer  ... 
The  folk  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  Caesar,  Napoleon, 
Washington  and  Robert  E.  Lee. 
We  are  the  decendants  of  Pytha- 
goras, Galileo,  Copernicus, 
Newton  and  Darwin."  The 
gathering  of  this  host  of  names 
underscores  the  ingorance  of 
the  neo-nazis.  Of  this  group, 
several  would  not  fit  the  New 
Order's  criteria  for  being  a 
member  of  the  supreme  White 
race. 

Perhaps  one  of  their  most 
graphic  juxtapositions  of  fact 
and  fiction  may  be  garnered 
from  the  paragraph  which  says, 
"In  order  for  an  individual  to  be 
psychologically  healthy,  he  or 
she  must  have  a  clear-cut  sense 
of  identity  and  self-worth." 

Is  the  propogation  of  hate  and 
insecurity  "psychologically 
healthy"?  Is  association  with  a 
group  that  thrives  on  violence 
and  murder  lending  a  sense  of 
identity?  Is  self-worth  founded 
by  rousing  the  emotions  of  ra- 
cial conflicts?  I  think  not 

Once  before,  a  pompous  idiot 
led  a  people  with  his  proclama- 
tions to  "take  pride  in  your 
race,"  I  would  hope  that  society 
has  matured  in  the  hiatus  since 
his  death.  I  would  suggest  that 
one  should  realize  one's  full 
potential  by  no  longer  dividing 


White  and  Proud! 


There  is  a  lot  of  talk  these  days  about  Black  pride,  Jewish  pride,  Hispanic  pride— even 
"gay"  pride.  In  fact,  there  is  only  one  major  segment  of  the  population  which  is  not 
encouraged  to  take  pride  in  its  heritage  and  in  the  achievements  of  its  ancestors.  That 
group  is  the  White  race. 

The  lack  of  White  pride  is  truly  a  sad  and  strange  thing,  because  no  group  has  more  to 
be  rightfully  proud  of  than  the  White  people  of  the  world.  The  glories  and  greatness 
that  the  men  and  women  of  our  Race  have  won  over  the  centuries  should  serve  as  a 
source  of  eternal  pride  and  inspiration  to  White  people  everywhere. 

Since  the  dawn  of  history,  we  have  been  a  mighty  race  of  builders,  explorers,  artists, 
warriors,  inventors,  philosophers  and  cultivators. 

We  have  sailed  the  seas,  tamed  vast  wildernesses,  scaled  towering  mountains  and  jour- 
neyed to  the  depths  of  the  ocean  and  into  the  cold  void  of  outer  space.  We  have  built 
great  civilizations,  created  breathtaking  works  of  beauty  and  made  the  deserts  bloom. 

The  technological  achievements  of  our  people,  from  the  megalithic  calendar  of 
Stonehenge  to  the  moon-walk  of  the  Apollo  astronauts,  are  unequated. 

We  have  devised  sublime  philosophies,  conquered  deadly  diseases  and  performed  soul- 
stirring  acts  of  heroism  and  self-sacrifice. 

We  are  the  Race  of  Shakespeare,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Beethoven  and  Homer.  We  are  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  Letf  Ericson,  Christopher  Columbus,  Sir  Francis  Drake  and 
Magellan.  We  are  the  folk  of  Alexander,  Caesar,  Napoleon,  Washington  and  Robert  E. 
Lee.  We  are  the  descendants  of  Pythagoras,  Galileo,  Copernicus,  Newton  and  Darwin. 

Just  to  list  the  great  accomplishments  of  our  Race  would  require  the  work  of  a  lifetime. 

No  one  has  more  to  be  proud  of  than  we  do! 

In  order  for  an  individual  to  be  psycho  logically  healthy,  he  or  she  must  have  a  clear-cut 
sense  of  identity  and  self-worth.  And  for  our  Race  as  a  whole  to  be  strong  and  healthy. 
White  people  everywhere  must  develop  a  sense  of  racial  identity  and  racial  worth. 
There  is  no  better  way  to  attain  this  very  necessary  level  of  racial  awareness  than  in 
having  pride  in  your  people  and  their  accomplishments. 

So  take  pride  in  your  Race-pride  in  what  we  have  achieved  in  days  gone  by,  and  pride 
in  what  we  will  yet  accomplish  as  we  reach  for  the  stars. 

Be  White  and  proud! 

NEW  ©RDER 


people  by  their  "race,"  but 
rather  by  promoting  harmony 
beween  all  humans.  Only  the 
depraved  minds  of  those  unfor- 
tunate enough  not  to  have  their 
faculties  about  them,  such  as 
the  members  of  the  New  Order, 
would  miss  out  on  the  benefits 
of  a  society  which  functions 
together.  They  would  not  be 
missed. 


The  Oyer  distributed  by  the  members  of  "The  New 
Order. 


Environmental  News 

PCB's  Contaminate  New  Bedford  Harbor 

by  Kenneth  Fulton 
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Ten  miles  across  Buzzard's 
Bay  is  New  Bedford  Harbor,  the 
most  lucrative  fishing  port  on 
the  east  coast  Ironically,  it  has 
also  been  singled  out  as  being 
one  of  the  most  imminently 
hazardous  toxic  waste  sites  in 
the  country  according  to  the 
EPA  -  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency. 

In  1974  and  1975,  scientists 
from  the  Massachusetts  Au- 
dubon Society  and  the  New  En- 
gland Aquaruim  found  high 
levels  of  PCB  (Polychlorinated 
biphenyl)  contamination  in 
birds  and  sediments  of  New 
Bedford  Harbor  and  Buzzard's 
Bay.  They  were  checking  for 
DDT  at  the  time.  In  1976,  the 
EPA  found  high  levels  of  PCB  in 
New  Bedford  waste  water,  har- 
bor sediments,  and  marine  life. 
The  Department  of  Public 
Health,  in  1977,  issued  a  warn- 


ing against  eating  shellfish  and 
bottom-feeding  fish  from  the 
Acushnet  River  estuary  and 
New  Bedford  Harbor.  In  1979, 
the  taking  of  lobsters  and  bot- 
tom-feeders was  banned  in 
those  areas. 

A  sample  of  New  Bedford  re- 
sidents, in  1981,  were  found  to 
have  very  high  levels  of  PCB  in 
their  blood.  Finally,  in  1982  the 
whole  area  was  formally  desig- 
nated as  a  U.S.  Superfund 
hazardous  waste  site. 

Polychlorinated  biphenyl  is  a 
synthetic,  non-flammable  che- 
mically stable  oil.  Developed  in 
1881,  as  a  fire  resistant  insulat- 
ing fluid  for  electrical  equip- 
ment it  was  thought  to  be  safe.  It 
was  used  in  ink,  air  condition- 
ing units,  and  light  bulbs  — 
even  as  an  oil  for  New  Bedford 
roads  and  to  paint  local  fishing 
boats. 


It's  hazards  were  uncovered 
later  when  it  was  linked  to  can- 
cer in  laboratory  rats  and  steril- 
ity in  other  animals.  Most  agree 
that  brief  exposure  to  PCB  is 
not  dangerous.  The  real  prob- 
lem is  the  chemical  is  so  stable 
that  it  doesn't  break  down  for 
two  decades  or  more  and  it 
accumulates  in  the  fatty  tissue 
of  animals  of  the  food  chain  in 
increasing  concentrations. 

Marine  and  fresh  water 
organisms  have  been  found  to 
concentrate  PCB  100,000  to  one 
million  times  the  level  found  in 
their  environment 

From  1938-1979,  before  PCB 
was  banned  by  the  EPA,  two  loc- 
al businesses,  Aerovox  Indus- 
tries Inc.  and  Cornell-Dubillier 
Electronics  Corp.,  discharged 
PCB  into  the  Acushnet  River. 
Both  companies  produced 
capacitors  that  contained  PCB 


as  an  insulator.  Although  the 
companies  obeyed  tha  ban  in 
1979,  more  than  100  tons  of  the 
chemical  linger  in  the  sedi- 
ments of  New  Bedford  Harbor. 

The  EPA  is  suing  the  two 
capacitor  companies,  their  sub- 
sidiaries, and  parent  com- 
panies and  the  city  of  New  Bed- 
ford. The  companies  are  suing 
each  other.  The  fishermen  have 
their  own  suits  filed.  Many 
plaintiffs  are  awaiting  the  re- 
sults of  the  Superfund  studies 
that  are  expected  to  answer 
questions  like  —  should  the 
PCB  be  cleaned  up,  how,  and 
what  will  it  cost?  The  estimated 
damage  done  to  resources  both 
recreational  and  commercial  is 
more  that  40  million  dollars. 

Should  we  on  Cape  Cod  be 
concerned  about  the  pollution 
making  the  trip  across  Buz- 
zard's Bay?  Researchers  at 


Woods  Hole  Oceanographic  In- 
stitute are  of  the  opinion  that 
although  some  PCB  finds  its 
way  across  the  ten-mile  stretch, 
most  of  it  is  taken  out  to  sea.  The 
bulk  of  pollution  lies  locked  in 
the  slit  of  the  harbor.  However, 
all  bets  are  off  when  the  next 
hurricane  comes  or  the  clean 
up  dredging  begins.  The  fish 
and  shellfish  in  the  estuary  still 
live  with  extremely  high  levels 
of  PCB  in  their  systems.  Some 
illegal  harvesting  of  tainted 
shellfish  does  occur.  Given  the 
cumulative  nature  of  PCB,  the 
choice  is;  leave  the  source  un- 
disturbed where  it  will  con- 
tinue its  slow  leaching  into  the 
Southeastern  coast  food  chain 
or  eradicate  the  source  at  the 
risk  of  allowing  a  sizable  dis- 
charge. 
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by  Penny  Marinello 

The  political  arena  is  open 
for  yet  another  show,  another 
display,  another  viewing  of 
prime-time,  show-'em-your- 
best,  kiss-the-babies-shake- 
hands-and-smile  candidate  pa- 
rade! Ite  nearing  election  time 
once  again  and  who  knows  what 
will  happen?  Just  a  few  years 
back,  we  elected  a  virtually  un- 
known peanut  farmer  from 
down  south  to  run  the  country. 
Not  that  Jimmy  didn't  give  his 
best,  a  matter  a  fact  I  have  no 
bones  to  pick  with  the  Carter 
Administration,  it's  just  that  it's 
occured  to  me  that  once  again,  a 
barely  known  governor  is  run- 
ning for  the  position  of  Presi- 
dent. Only  this  time,  I'm  slightly 
more  prepared  to  make  my 
choice. 

Dukakis  has  been  politically 
active  for  twenty  odd  years  now. 
He  seems  to  have  a  capable 
background,  as  that  amount  of 
experience  would  have  me  be- 
lieving that  an  elected  official 
must  be  in  sound  mind  and 
reasonable  judgeb-ment  Then 
why,  may  I  ask,  does  he  insist 
upon  riding  the  coattails  of  the 


previous  administration  in 
order  to  appear  a  capable  and 
favorable  running  candidate? 
Dukakis  seems  pretty  insistent 
about  his  role  in  affecting  the 
economic  boom  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. The  King  Adminis- 
tration set  up  the  program  that 
has  our  state  in  such  a  prosper- 
ous, and  financially  certain 
stance;  King  installed  the  de- 
vice that  Dukakis  has  stood  up 
as  a  form  of  headway  into  the 
presidential  campaign.  Dukak- 
is's last  few  speeches  have  con- 
cerned themselves  with  the  eco- 
nomic strength  of  Mas- 
sachusetts as  the  main  focal 
point.  Maybe  he  ought  to 
seriously  consider  this  quote. 
"If  you're  riding  through  good 
weather,  you  can't  claim  re- 
sponsibility, but  you  can  in- 
crease the  comfort  of  the  ride." 

Capitalizing  on  the  "boom  of 
Massachusetts"  as  a  stepping 
stone  deletes  a  bit  of  the  "indi- 
vidual sincerity"  I  like  to  gain  a 
sense  of  in  a  U.S.  President. 

I  don't  believe  Dukakis  comes 
across  as  a  very  charismatic 
character.  He  either  lacks  the 


skills  necessary  for  interesting 
communication,  or  he's  saving 
up  for  one  heck  of  a  rousing 
good  speech  later  in  his  run.  His 
total  lack  of  experience  in  fore- 
ign affairs  is  apparent,  as  Duka- 
kis has  no  foreign  policy  to  ex- 
periment with  anyways.  Along 
with  a  foreign  policy,  he  seems 
to  lack  substance  or  content. 
What  new  programs  has  he  de- 
veloped? He's  a  proponent  of 
what?  What  legislative  proces- 
ses have  been  installed  by 
Dukakis?  Should  Dukakis  have 
run  for  governor  knowing  he 
would  be  stepping  into  the  pres- 
idential candidacy? 

The  choices  for  our  next  pres- 
ident are  questionable  at  this 
point.  Whoever  we  elect  will  in- 
herit Reagan's  deficit  Dukakis 
has  been  harsher  in  his  critic- 
ism of  Reagan  than  most  of  his 
fellow  democrats  have.  Does 
this  mean  the  Dukakis,  if 
elected,  will  have  to  find 
another  ploy  for  popularity 
than  the  old  "if  it's  working, 
take  responsibility"  mode? 


Keep  it  Simple 


AIDS  Victims  :Let  Live  Or  Die? 


by  Andre  Milhouse 

Thousands  of  AIDS  patients 
'  are  dying  from  lack  of  treat- 
ment. We  have  a  drug  that  might 
work  against  AIDS.  But  it  might 
make  them  worse.  Some  people 
may  feel  more  pain  and  others 
may  die  quicker.  So  what  do  you 
do?  Do  you  let  the  drug  go  out  on 
the  market  or  do  you  keep  is  res- 
tricted for  additional  study  be- 
fore letting  patient  use  it? 

Because  of  the  rapid  AIDS 
death  rate,  the  question  of  using 
the  drug  is  urgent  There  is  a 
drug  that  we  know  does  some- 
thing for  AIDS  patients,  but  how 
much  good  it  does,  and  for  what 
patients,  we  do  not  yet  know. 
The  drug  is  called  Azidothymi- 
dine,  AZT.  Last  year  it  was 
shown  to  prolong  the  life  of 
some  AIDS  victims  that  have  a 
ceratin  type  of  pneumonia.  The 
results  of  the  drug  were  fascina- 
ting; so  great  that  the  drug  ex- 
periments were  cut  short  and 
AZT  was  made  available  to  ab- 
out three  thousand  AIDS  pa- 
tients with  that  form  of 
pneumonia. 

But  there  are  thirteen 
thousand  AIDS  patients.  What 
about  the  other  ten  thousand? 
Well  this  is  something  that  the 
food  and  drug  administration  is 
deciding  on,  and  is  still  decid- 
ing! And  while  they  decide, 
some  of  those  ten  thousand  are 
dying. 

This  gives  the  medical  popul- 
ist group  a  giant  upper  hand  in 
the  situation,  for  they  would 
like  to  let  the  market  to  be  able 
to  chose  for  themselves, 
whether  or  not  they  want  to  use 
the  drug.  In  fact,  this  means 
making  the  drug  available  for 
all  AIDS  victims. 
Although  this  may  give  the 


medical  populist  the  upper 
hand,  the  food  and  drug  admi- 
nistration is  very  strong,  and 
has  the  final  say.  However,  you 
must  not  forget  that  we  are  deal- 
ing with  a  market  of  terminally 
ill  patients,  and  for  that  fact, 
they  hold  a  very  strong  case. 
Don't  you  think  that  the  dying 
should  be  allowed  to  choose? 

Not  really.  And  the  reason 
why  is  very  simple  and  openly 
demonstrated  in  October  1985, 
when  a  team  of  French  doctors 
announced  the  promising  re- 
sults against  AIDS  with  a  drug 
by  the  name  of  cyclosporine.  A 
few  days  afterward  Wall  Street 
was  all  over  it,  however,  it 
turned  out  disasterous.  It  turns 
out  that  the  incredible  cyclos- 
porine breakthrough  had  been 
based  on  two  days  improvement 
and  exactly  two  of  six  patients. 
None  had  been  treated  with  the 
drug  for  more  than  a  week  Be- 
fore two  weeks  were  up,  pa- 
tients had  already  begun  to  die. 
An  AIDS  researcher  in  Greno- 
ble, France,  called  the  Paris  re- 
ports "embarrasingly  mislead- 
ing." Therefore  we  should  hold 
off  on  marketing  AZT  before  it 
is  fully  tested  and  proven. 

So  once  again  we  see  a  large 
class  of  serioulsly  ill  people  are 
being  pushed  around  by  medic- 
al elitist  who  believe  that  no 
one  shall  be  cured  without  ack- 
nowledgement from  the 
appropriate  bureaucrats. 

So,  do  you  give  a  dying  patient 
anything  (s)he  asks  for?  No. 
How  then  does  a  medical  pater- 
nalist decide  what  to  give?  Well, 
there  are  some  things  to  take 
into  consideration  when  con- 
cerning a  matter  of  such  magni- 
tude. For  one  thing,  a  drug 


should  not  be  distributed  be- 
fore it  is  fully  tested  or  proven 
helpful.  Another  thing  is  dis- 
tribution, once  the  drug  is 
proven  beneficial  to  some  pa- 
tients, we  must  then  figure  out 
how  to  distribute  them  and  to 
whom.  To  all  terminally  ill  pa- 
tients who  think  they  can  be 
helped  by  the  drug  or  to  pa- 
tients with  the  same  type  of  dis- 
ease, or,  like  in  this  case,  to  pa- 
tients with  a  certain  symptom  of 
a  special  type  of  disease. 

Now  that  we  think  that  we 
know  that  AZT  works,  can  we 
any  longer  afford  to  withhold  it 
from  any  AIDS  patients  that 
would  like  to  risk  taking  it? 
Maybe.  However  it  is  important 
to  gather  more  scientific  know- 
ledge, and  turning  AZT  loose  on 
the  market  will  make  this  very 
difficult,  but  maybe  this  is  all  to 
be  known,  because  like  all 
other  things  in  life  our  scien- 
tific knowledge  has  it's  limits 
too.  Right? 

Holding  off  for  a  moment  on 
all  this  moral  debating,  we 
noticed  that  our  government 
has  still  not  openly  released 
AZT  out  on  the  market.  What 
could  they  say  to  a  dying  patient 
to  justify  their  waiting?  I  don't 
know,  do  you? 

When  all  else  is  considered, 
there  is  only  one  logical  reason 
why  the  government  can  con- 
tinue to  hold  off  on  the  market- 
ing of  the  drug,  and  that  is  the 
lack  of  production  of  the  drug. 
However  as  soon  as  the  Bur- 
roughs Wellcome  Company  can 
turn  out  enough  AZT  for  all 
AIDS  patients,  medical  science 
will  have  to  yield  and  under- 
stand medical  ethics,  don't  you 
agree? 


by  Cora-Lee  Neerman 

"True  leadership,  we  find,  de- 
pends upon  able  example  and  not 
upon  vain  displays  of  power  or 
glory" 

—  Bill  Wilson 

From  noon  to  one,  Wednesday 
afternoon,  on  May  6,  there  will 
be  a  very  special  service  at 
CCCC.  Both  the  students  as  well 
as  the  staff  are  encouraged  to 
attend.  Our  newly  purchased 
MIA/POW  flag  will  be  raised  for 
the  first  time. 

There  will  be  a  ceremony  at 
our  Viet  Nam  Memorial  behind 
the  Health  Services  building 
and  in  front  of  the  tennis  courts. 
Some  of  the  people  who  were 
present  for  the  original  dedica- 
tion of  the  memorial,  ten  years 
ago,  will  be  here  to  help  us  dedi- 
cate the  new  flag. 

Further  information  will  be 
posted  around  the  campus. 

Spring  break  seems  to  fly  by. 
Many  students  were  able  to 
catch  up  on  sleep  while  others 
traveled.  I  spent  the  month  of 
March  taking  care  of  a  wonder- 
ful home  on  the  beach  in  West 
Falmouth.  I  was  able  to  enjoy 
all  types  of  weather:  sunshine, 
snow  and  a  large  accumulation 
of  rain.  I  was  pleasantly  sup- 
rised  by  how  I  was  able  to  find 
something  to  enjoy.  I  think  I  am 
finally  able  to  enjoy  each  day  as 
a  separate  unit,  and  be  thankful 
for  the  things  I  can  do  instead  of 
complaining  about  the  things  I 
can't  do. 

The  best  part  of  the  month 
was  the  new  relationship  I  had. 
Part  of  my  job  was  to  take  care 
of  an  eleven-year-old  Bassett 


Hound  named  Abagail.  Howev- 
er, Abagail  doesn't  know  she  is 
a  hound.  Her  streamline  beauty 
is  only  matched  by  her  astound- 
ing intelligence,  gentle  manner, 
jovial  personality  and  the  pro- 
tective nature  that  is  so  much  a 
part  of  her.  I  never  realized  just 
how  wonderful  pets  can  be. 

I  also  realized  the  importance 
of  recognizing  the  responsibil- 
ity of  owning  a  dog. 

Abagail  needs  a  well  ba- 
lanced diet.  She  needs  a  warm 
place  to  sleep.  Daily  exercise 
that  is  supervised  is  necessary 
(leash  law).  A  short  play  time 
and  a  few  pats  on  the  head  are 
only  a  small  area  of  the  respon- 
sibility. Love  is  a  most  needed 
requirement.  Abagail  is  not 
alone.  All  dogs  need  to  have 
these  basic  needs  fulfilled. 

It  makes  me  realize  that  the 
loyalty,  protection  and  love  that 
comes  in  such  volume  from  a 
dog  is  so  mush  more  than  we 
give  to  our  pets. 

How  happy  I  am  to  see  spring 
finally  arrive.  The  girls  in  all 
their  new  pastel  outfits,  the 
guys  on  the  lawns  kicking 
around  that  tiny  little  ball  with 
their  feet  and  clad  in  Bermuda 
shorts,  all  the  bulbs  starting  to 
break  through  the  earth  and 
signs  of  tanning  on  Dean  Sulli- 
van's face.  Everyone's  spirits 
seem  to  be  rejuvenated.  I  have 
been  told  that  one  of  the  ways  to 
get  rid  of  the  final  semester 
blues  is  to  sit  in  the  sunshine. 
Nice  to  see  it  working.  A  walk  on 
the  beach  is  another  dose  of 
medicine  for  the  blues. 

Until  next  time,  stay  well  and 
enjoy  the  sunshine. 
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Hie  campus  police,  in  a  bold  move  to  prevent  illegal 
parking  on  campus,  have  resorted  to  hrebombing 
illegally  parked  cars.  This  method  is  proving  effec- 
tive, and  one  police  office  stated  "Go  ahead,  sleep  in 
your  car. " 


Pboto  by  Rick  Davenport 
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Features 

CCCC  Dance  Club 


by  Tracey  Hogan 

5-6-7-8  Boom  Wah  Wah!  These 
sounds,  along  with  dancing  feet 
and  catchy  tunes  can  be  heard 
in  the  auditorium  every  Tues- 
day and  Thursday  form  12:45- 
1:45.  On  these  days  the  dance  | 
club,  led  by  Joanne  Galium,  re- 
hearses for  the  May  15  perfor- : 
mance. 


down  and  the  movements 
together.  She  makes  them  sweat 
and  feel  like  they  have  accom- 
plished something. 

The  dance  club  consists  of  ab- 
out 11  members,  ten  of  them 
being  female.  Most  of  the  dan- 
cers in  the  group  have  had  pre- 
vious dance  experience  in  some 


The  music  is  a  real  "down-trom-the-gut"  sound  that 
sets  the  feet-a-tappin'  and  the  hands-a-slappin.' 


The  dancers  rehearse  to 
music  from  the  Big  Band  era,  in- 
cluding songs  by  George  Ger- 
shwin and  other  oldies.  The 
music  is  a  real  "down-from-the- 
gut"  sound  that  sets  the  feet-a- 
tappin'  and  the  hands-a- 
slappin.'  The  enthusiasm  of  the 
dancers  and  the  beat  of  the 
music  makes  the  observer  want 
to  "get  down"  with  the  dancers 
and  have  roaring  good  time. 

Although  the  dancers  have 
fun,  it  takes  a  lot  of  hard  work  to 
pull  a  show  together.  It  takes 
ideas  and  someone  to  bring 
those  ideas  together  and  put 
them  into  motion.  Joanne  Gal- 
ium is  this  person.  She  pushes 
the  dancers  so  they  get  the  steps 


form  or  another.  Because  of 
this,  the  steps  may  be  a  little 
more  difficult.  The  majority  of 
the  movements  the  dancers  will 
be  performing  require  part- 
ners. Due  to  the  shortage  of 
male  dancers  in  the  club,  some 
of  the  females  will  be  por- 
traying men. 

All  in  all,  the  dancers  seem  to 
have  their  act  together  and 
sould  present  a  fine  perform- 
ance. The  dancers  who  will  be 
performing  are:  Laurie  Orcult, 
Linda  Eklund,  Jarrod  McKen- 
ney,  Dawn  Hansbury,  Tracey 
Hogan,  Gisele  Huard,  Kathleen 
Tinsley,  Laurie  Antonellio, 
Mollie  Peterson,  Lisa  Creed 
and  Holly  Govoui. 


CCCC  Dance  Club  during  a  rare  "inactive"  mo- 
ment. 


Photo  by:  Tracey  Hogan 


WKKL :  Another  Angle,  An  Interview 
With  Tracey  Hogan 


by:  Stephen  Kantarowski 

Tracey  Hogan,  a  5'  5"  blonde- 
haired  and  blue-eyed  disk  jock- 
ey from  Walpole,  can  be  found 
spinning  records  and  dancing 
barefoot  in  WKKL's  broadcast 
studio  Friday  afternoons  be- 
tween 3  and  5  P.M.  "When  I'm  in 
the  studio  I  just  kick  off  my 
shoes  and  have  a  good  time.  I 
love  to  D.  J.,  it's  a  lot  of  fun,"  says 
Hogan,  who  came  to  CCCC  last 
September  to  study  Com- 
munications. Working  at  Ex- 
press Ltd.  selling  clothing,  at 
Splash  Hair  Salon  as  a  recep- 
tionist and  going  to  school 
keeps  her  busy,  but  in  her  spare 
time  she  enjoys  dancing,  watch- 
ing movies  and  getting  up  in 
front  of  people  and  talking.  "Put 
me  in  front  of  a  camera  and  I'm 
a  ham.  I'll  admit  it  to  anyone 
who  asks." 

In  her  childhood,  Hogan  went 
to  a  private  school  in  Walpole 
for  six  years  before  transferring 
to  the  Public  High  School.  She 
played  soccer  for  eight  years, 
was  on  the  swim  team  for  two 
years,  played  Softball  and  was 
the  only  girl  on  the  cross  coun- 
try track  team  until  problems 
with  a  pulled  muscle  in  her  leg 
forced  her  to  give  it  up.  She  also 
was  involved  in  a  theatre  pro- 
duction called  "Guvs  and 


Dolls,"  and  sang  and  danced 
with  the  show  choir. 

Hogan  continued  singing  and 
dancing  at  CCCC.  Last  semester 
she  took  Acting  1  class,  and  is 
now  taking  Acting  2  ...  along 
with  Algebra  and  Journalism. 
She  now  lives  in  West  Yarmouth 
in  the  house  known  effectively 
as  "The  Temple."  She  also  en- 
joys watching  movies.  "I  got  a 
VCR  for  Chris! ma;  and  make 
good  use  of  it.  My  favorite  types 
of  movies  are  horror  and  adven- 
ture.e  specially  adventurel  also 
like  mythical  stories  like  Lab- 
ryinth" 

Her  plans  after  college  in- 
clude a  psychology  major 
named  Philip  McStowe,  who 
she  is  unofficially  engaged  to. 
They  plan  to  get  married  and 
live  in  Vermont.  "I  just  want  to 
be  happy"  says  Hogan. 

So  on  Friday  afternoons,  be- 
fore you  make  your  mad  rush  for 
the  weekend,  stop  into  WKKL 
and  see  Tracey,  or  call  her  (362- 
4941)  and  request  your  favorite 
song.  Then  on  your  way  off  cam- 
pus, tune  your  radio  into  90.7  on 
your  FM  dial  and  start  your 
weekend  off  with  your  favorite 
song,  complements  of  Tracey 
Hogan  and  WKKL  radio. 


lit 


Tracey  Hogan,  WKSQ  disc  jockey 


Photos  by  Stepher 
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Letters  To  The  Editor 


Drafts  Not  Conducive 
to  Study 

Dear  Editor: 

As  the  midpoint  of  winter 
approaches  us  we  are  all  well 
aware  of  the  cold  temperatures. 
However,  this  coldness  isn't 
being  confined  to  the  outdoors. 

Cold  and  drafty  classrooms 
are  an  uncomfortable  incon- 
venience. I  would  find  learning 
a  far  more  pleasurable  experi- 
ence if  I  wasn't  preoccupied  by 
the  cold. 

I  am  hopeful  that  as  the  warm 
weather  approaches  us  the 
cooling  system  in  the  clas- 
srooms will  work  with  more 
consistency  than  the  heating 
systems  have  proven  to.  Often 
the  doors  are  closed  and  the  cir- 
culation is  little.  If  chilliness  is 
a  diversion  then  the  spring 
weather  should  prove  to  be 
twice  as  much  so. 

Elizabeth  Mulligan 


Computers  Could  Solve  Pre-Registration 


Dear  Editor: 

Something  has  to  be  done  ab- 
out pre-registration.  It  is  totally 
ridiculous  to  take  up  the  advi- 
sor's time  to  make  out  class 
schedules.  This  leads  students 
to  think  that  they  will  be  able  to 
get  their  classes  on  certian  days 
and  times  when,  in  fact,  they  go 
to  sign  up  for  their  classes,  they 
find  out  the  classes  are  filled. 

There  go  nice,  neat  sche- 
dules! Even  if  they  get  a  class 
they  want,  who  knows,  it  mught 
be  cancelled  by  registration 
day. 

Why  bother  going  to  advisors 
in  the  first  place?  Most  students 
end  up  taking  whatever  is  left 
and  then  try  to  straighten  it  out 
later. 

It  is  too  bad  the  school  can't 
find  a  way  to  let  the  advisors 
know  a  class  will  be  filled. 


What  if  the  advisors  had  a 
computer  programmed  with  all 
the  classes  and  the  number  of 
students  allowed  for  each?  The 
advisors  and  students  could  fi- 
gure out  a  schedule,  go  to  the 
coputer,  and  put  the  student's 
name  in  for  the  classes.  When 
the  class  is  filled  it  would  say  so. 

The  problem  can  be  straight- 
ened out  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  advisor  and  student  right 
then.  The  students  can  then  get 
into  classes  they  have  on  their 
schedules  with  no  problems. 
This  is  more  practical  than 
waiting  for  pre-registration  day 
when  the  students  can't  do  any- 
thing about  it 

Kimberly  Moore 


Student  Urges  "Rock  And  Roll"  Weekend 


Dear  Editor: 

Recently,  friends  and  I  have 
been  discussing  the  possibility 
of  having  a  rock  and  roll 
weekend  at  the  college  this 
spring.  This  caught  my  atten- 
tion, because  I  think  the  major- 
ity of  students  enjoy  rock  and 
roll.  I'd  love  to  get  some  big 
name  bands  to  our  college  for  a 
spring  weekend.  This  type  of 
event  could  create  money  for 
the  school  and  fun  for  every  one 
who  attends. 

During  this  weekend,  other 
activities  could  go  on  like  foot- 
ball, baseball  and  other  events 
to  possibly  raise  money  for  the 
school.  For  example,  each  stu- 
dent would  pay  $25  to  see  the 
bands  and  all  the  activities. 
Let's  say  that  1,000  people  come 
to  to  this  concert,  that  comes  to 
$25,000.  The  profit  the  school 
would  make  would  depend  on 
how  much  we  are  willing  to  pay 
for  the  band  or  bands. 

Offhand,  I  cannot  tell  which 
bands  are  available  to  us,  but  I 
do  know  what  bands  have  play- 
ed at  other  colleges  —  The 
Beaver  Brown  Band,  James 
Taylor,  Steppenwolf  and  Blue 
Oyster  Cult,  to  name  a  few. 

There  are,  most  likely,  people 
in  the  Barnstable  area  who  do 
not  want  this  type  of  event  to 
affect  their  privacy.  I  can  sym- 


pathize with  them,  but  I  can't 
see  how  it  could  affect  them 
much,  since  there  are  no  resi- 
dences in  the  immediate  area. 
Another  concern  may  be  the 
security  for  the  concert  I  sug- 
gest that  some  extra  help  be 
brought  in  if  necessary  at  some 
cost 

An  adequate  place  for  hold- 
ing the  concert  would  be  neces- 
sary. The  football  field  would 
be  a  candidate  for  a  place  in 
which  1,000  or  more  people 
could  fit  comfortably.  Parking 
is  available  here  for  at  least  1,00 
cars  or  more,  and  all  the  spaces 
are  contained  here  on  campus, 
which  saves  on  aggravation  out 
on  the  roads.  If  a  master  plan 
was  devised  to  accommodate  all 
these  objections,  we  could  have 
quite  a  show  on  our  hands. 

The  college  could  benefit 
from  a  concert  like  this  in  many 
ways.  We  would  get  favorable 
publicity  from  the  media.  It  may 
attract  some  future  students  to 
investigate  what  the  college  has 
to  offer. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  add  my 
reason  for  writing  this  letter.  I 
feel  that  this  type  of  activity 
could  bring  the  college  students 
closer  together  and  liven  up  the 
atmosphere  a  bit  Hopefully,  we 
can  get  it  "all  together"  in  the 
spring. 

John  P.  Hurley 
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I       Give  a  hoot. 
_»,      Don't  pollute. 

Rjres: Service  US. DA 


Paint  a  oicture  . .  not  a  rock. 


Chrous  records 
"Everytime  the  Spirit 
Moves  Me." 


Dear  Editor: 

Not  many  students  know 
there  is  a  professional  record- 
ing group  here  on  this  campus. 
There  is! 

The  college  chorus  has  re- 
corded "Every  Time  I  Feel  The 
Spirit,"  an  album  containing  a 
wide  variety  of  music;  from  ma- 
jor works  like  the  "Messiah," 
"Ceremony  of  Carols"  and  "The 
Peaceable  Kingdom,"  to  a  ver- 
sion of  the  broadway  musical 
"Carousel." 

Popular  songs  like  "Bridge 
Over  Troubled  Water,"  "I  Write 
the  Songs,"  and  "Sunny"  are 
also  included  along  with  the 
familiar  favorite,  "Old  Cape 
Cod." 

This  recording  can  be  found 
at  our  college  bookstore,  the 
Music  Department  in  the  Arts 
Building  (Rm.  202),  and  the 
Musicsmith  in  the  Cape  Cod 
Mall. 

This  album  will  help  you  get 
rid  of  the  winter  "blahs"  and 
feel  the  cool  breath  of  spring. 
You'll  be  helping  students  at 
the  college  as  well,  since  pro- 
ceeds from  the  album  will  help 
to  defray  the  cost  of  sending  the 
chorus  to  perform  in  Europe 
this  summer. 

Heidi  Redlund 
Pres.  CCCC  Chorus 


The  Cape's  Alternative 
Cape  Cod  Community  College 
W.  Barnstable,  MA  02668     . 


Turn  On  The  Lights 


by  Joyce  Chasson 

I  got  lost  in  the  ladies  room 
the  other  day  —  again. 

Being  visually  impaired 
doesn't  help  the  situation  (you 
may  have  spotted  me  around 
campus  with  my  white  cane), 
but  I  usually  acclimate  to  my 
surroundings  reasonably  well 
after  one  time  through  the  area. 
This,  however  is  not  true  in  the 
rest  rooms.  The  beige  walls  and 
partitions  fade  into  the  equally 
bland  floor,  creating  for  me  — 
the  twilight  zone. 

The  problem  is  the  recessed 
lighting.  Great  for  hiding  wrink- 
les, but  who  cares  when  you 
can't  find  the  sink.  Hoping  to 
find  another  protestor  on  cam- 
pus, I  began  asking  my  fellow 
bathroom  users  the  important 
question.  "Is  it  just  me,"  I  in- 
quired, "or  is  the  lighting  in 
here  terrible?"  All  agreed  Tho- 
mas Edison  had  boycotted  the 
premises;  I  was  not  the  only  one 
applying  lipstick  to  her  nose. 

But  the  lighting  problem  goes 
far  beyond  the  college  ladies' 
rooms  and  my  personal  hand- 
icap. It  is  campus  wide.  De- 
scending from  the  cafeteria  to 
the  administrative  parking  lot 
after  dark  is  a  hair-raising  ex- 
perience. Even  ray  companions 
find  it  difficult 

For  example,  the  light  out- 
side the  Commons  building  was 

' : ' '  nth 

he 


Change  Of  Attitudes 


by  A.  Malloy 

It's  always  a  pleasure  to  see 
the  mysterious  spontaneity  of 
the  campus  "rock  artist."  Myste- 
rious, because  I  experience 
feelings  of  fascination,  and  con- 
tinue to  wonder  what  has  in- 
spired this  person  to  strategi- 
cally stack  rocks  on  and  around 
the  campus  in  their  natural  set- 
ting. I  feel  it  is  most  interesting 
and  expressive  form  of  art. 
Spontaneous,  because  of  the  de- 
lightful quick  change  in  emo- 
tion I  experience,  when  I  see 
this  unusual  form  of  art  in  rock. 

As  a  full-time,  re-entry  stu- 
dent attending  Cape  Cod  Com- 
munity College  for  the  past  two 
years,  I  have  taken  great  plea- 
sure in  the  work  of  our  recent 
"rock  artist."  Although  some  of 
my  mornings  are  chaotic,  get- 
ting my  child  off  to  school 
promptly,  taking  care  of  our 


pets,  I  still  make  that  never- 
ending  hike  up  Route  6  from 
home  to  college  each  day. 

Concerns  of  whether  I  have 
unplugged  the  coffee  pot,  have 
all  my  books  with  me,  complete 
my  English  assignment  perfect- 
ly, and  about  finding  a  place  to 
park,  all  kept  me  wondering 
and  anxious  as  I  drive  along. 

When  finally,  I  arrive  at  col- 
lege, my  mind  is  racing  a  hun- 
dred miles  an  hour.  Lo  and  be- 
hold, then  I  see  the  work  of  our 
"rock  artist!"  There  seems  to  be 
a  mystical  quality  in  these 
powerful  and  aesthetic  crea- 
tions of  art  in  the  simplicity  if 
its  nature. 

The  appeal  to  me  is  both  of 
charm  and  enchantment,  bring- 
ing a  little  joy  into  a  small  spe- 
cial corner  of  my  life.  My  eyes 
fill  with  wonder  at  the  work  of 


stretch  between  the  Commons 
and  Arts  buildings  is  dark.  The 
stairs,  tricky  to  master  in  the 
daylight,  are  accented  by  faint, 
recessed  spots  which  are  totally 
inadequate.  And  so  are  the  dim 
global  lamps,  in  such  abund- 
ance around  the  campus  —  aes- 
thetically pleasing,  perhaps, 
but  extremely  ineffective  in 
flooding  the  area  for  sufficient 
visibility. 

The  college's  lighting  desig- 
ner apparently  favored  reces- 
sed fixtures  and  used  them 
everywhere  —  halls,  bath- 
rooms, stairb-ways,  and  exits. 
And  that's  the  problem.  Critical 
areas  lack  both  overhead  and 
flood  lighting,  crucial  for  safe 
travel.  I  found  only  one  flood- 
light in  my  travels,  affixed  to  the 
Arts  building  almost  as  an  after- 
thought. But  what  a  difference 
it  makes. 

Opinions  of  other  students  I 
questioned  were  similar.  Words 
such  as  "dangerous"  and 
"afraid"  were  used  by  many  in 
describing  their  departures 
from  buildings  after  dark. 

Adequate  lighting  is  vital  for 
a  safe  and  comfortable  college 
environment.  The  Malnsheet  re- 
cently reported  a  $3.6  million 
state  appropriation  to  be  used, 
in  part,  for  campus  renovations. 
A  portion  of  these  funds  ought 
to  be  used  to  turn  on  the  lights. 


our  Rock  Artist.  Whether  this 
work  may  appear  between  two 
trees  or  whether  the  rock  art  is 
carefully  stacked  up  in  some 
quiet  unsuspecting  corner  of 
the  campus  makes  no  differ- 
ence. This  work  is  both  peculiar 
and  perfect  in  its  chosen  natu- 
ral seting. 

The  message  I  recieve  is  that 
my  life  can  be  rich  and  full,  and 
in  its  essences  can  be  what  ever 
I  want  it  to  be. 

As  I  put  my  daily  obligations 
into  perspective,  I  enjoy  a  mo- 
ment or  two  of  pure  delight 
viewing  a  small  design  rock  I 
have  found  along  the  way  to  my 
class.  I  am  renewed  in  my  out- 
look on  my  life  and  college 
work.  The  significant  effect  of 
the  work  of  the  "rock  artist"  is 
that  it  has  transmuted  my  atti- 
tude to  the  positive  and  good. 
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Sports 


Tennis  Season  Off  To  Winning  Start 

Helmsmen  Stun  Dean  Junior  6-3 

by  Rick  Davenport 


The  1987  Helsmen,  who  are 
coining  off  a  winning  Spring  '86 
season,  began  this  season  in 
similar  fashion  by  disposing  of 
Dean  Junior  College,  6-3. 

The  match  was  the  first  for  the 
Helsmen  this  year,  and 
although  the  weather  has  pre- 
vented any  organized  schedule 
for  practices,  the  team  shows 
great  promise. 

Winning  singles  players  for 
the  Helmsmen  included:  Gus 
Riley  (2)  defeating  Mitchell 
Schnipper  6-2,  6-1;  Rick  Daven- 
port (3)  ousting  John  Quinlan  6- 
2,  6-0;  Gray  Eldridge  (4) 
crushing  Norbeto  Eelizado  6-1, 
6-0;  and  Sail  Adler  (6)  outlasting 
Andy  Bloom  6-3,  6-3. 

Todd  Himstead  (1)  dropped  a 
close  second  set  to  William 
Smith  6-0,  7-5;  and  John  Balano 
(5)  was  defeated  by  Jey  Simard 
6-1,  6-2. 

Doubles  action  saw  Him- 
stead-Riley  (1)  narrowly  defe- 
ated by  Smith-Eelizado  7-6,  6-4; 
Davenport-Elridge  defeating 
Quinlan-Simard  6-3, 6-1;  and  the 
team  of  Adler-Balano  defeated 
by  Shaw-Skardon  6-4,  6-1. 


Photo  by:  Rick  Davenport 


Gray  Eldridge  hits  a  backhand  during  his  singles 
match.  Gray  won  in  both  doubles  and  singles. 


Bottom  right:  Rick  Davenport  returns  a  shot 
against  John  Quinlan,  whom  be  defeated  6-2,  6-0. 


Bottom  left:  Gus  Riley  exhibits  winning  form  while 
disposing  of  Mitchell  Schnipper  6-2,  6-1. 
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John  Balano  gives  blood  during  the  blood  drive 


Senate  Positions  Decided 

Zanoni,  Simpson  Take  Top  Spots 


Photo  by  Rick  Davenport 


by  Randy  Viscio 

After  three  weeks  of  cam- 
paigning and  two  days  of  voting, 
CCCC  students  finally  made 
their  choice  for  the  87-88  stu- 
dent government  positions.  The 
turnout  at  the  voting  was  better 
than  it's  been  in  past  elections, 
and  it  appeared  that  between 
300-350  students  voted  in  this 
election.  Two  of  the  most  impor- 
tant student  positions  were 
open  in  this  election:  Student 
Body  President  and  Student 
Body  Trustee.  In  each  case 
there  was  a  close  race. 

Arleen  Horman/Simpsom 
will  be  next  year's  student  trus- 
tee and  that  position  will  carry 
with  it  the  responsibility  of 
representing  students  at  the 
highest  level  of  school  politics. 
Simpson  got  an  estimated  125 
votes. 

The  Senate  President  posi- 
tion was  won  by  Bernie  Zanno- 
ni,  a  two-semester  senator.  He 
will  be  presiding  over  the  87-88 
Student  Senate  meetings.  He 
received  an  estimated  150 
votes.  Vice  President  next  year 
be  Karen  de  la  Puente,  who  ran 


unchallenged.  Next  year's  Sen- 
ate Treasurer  will  be  Sean  Mac- 
Donald  (unchallenged).  The  87- 
88  Public  Relations  officer  will 
be  Mary  Ellen  Chamberlain 
(unchallenged). 

Five  students  ran  for  the  posi- 
tion of  Sophomore  senator,  of 
which  there  were  five  open 
seats.  All  were  elected  and  all 
are  current  Freshmen  Senators 
with  the  exception  of  Derek 
Sweene.  Sweene  ran  for  a  posi- 
tion last  semester  but  was  re- 
duced to  a  write  in  on  the  ballot. 
Consequently  he  lost.  This  time 
he  was  elected  to  the  position 
with  little  problem. 

Included  on  the  ballot  was  a 
referendum  question  asking 
the  student  if  he/she  would  sup- 
port the  establishment  of  a 
Monday- Wednesday-Friday 
activity  period.  The  question 
was  answered  by  a  majority  of 
students  who  said  yes.  Many  of 
the  students  do  not  however 
realize  that  they  are  in  danger 
of  losing  their  already  estab- 
lished Tuesday-Thursday  activ- 
ity period. 


Bernard  Zanoni,  the  newly  elected  1987-88  atu- 
de^nt  body  president. 
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Campus  News 

Students  Elect  New  Trustee 


Photo  by  Rick  Davenport 


During  April  22,  elections 
were  held  in  the  cafeteria  to  de- 
cide the  fate  of  those  running 
for  a  position  in  the  realm  of 
school  politics.  The  race  for 
Student  Trustee  wasacloseone 
and  both  Arlene  Horman/Simp- 
son  and  Mike  Blanton  were 
qualified  for  the  position.  In  the 
end  though,  only  one  can  win 
and  the  students  have  made 
their  choices  for  this  year's  win- 
ner (next  year's  trustee). 

Arlene  Horman/Simpson  was 
the  victor  by  about  twenty  votes 
and  she  was  very  relieved.  "I  am 
very  excited  about  winning  and 
I'm  extremely  nervous  at  the 
same  time.  I  feel  honored  to  be 
in  this  position  and  very  proud 
that  the  students  elected  me  as 
their  choice."  Simpson  also 
said  that  there  is  a  lot  of  learn- 
ing she  will  have  to  do  before 
she  takes  over  next  semester. 

Simpson  is  only  the  second 
woman  to  be  elected  as  Student 
Trustee  in  the  history  of  the  col- 


lege. The  first  was  Daniele 
Dibona,  who  happens  to  be  a 
present  trustee.  She  stated  that 
she  hoped  it  would  break  some 
barriers  and  lead  to  future 
appointments  of  the  sametype. 

"As new  trustee!  am  looking 
forward  to  working  with  a  new 
college  president  that  will  be 
chosen  by  the  Presidential 
Search  and  Screen  Committee," 
Simpson  stated,  and  added  "It 
will  be  extremely  important  to 
me  to  establish  a  good  and  spe- 
cific communication  line  with 
the  new  president.  Hopefully, 
the  communication  will  be  con- 
sistent." 

At  some  point  Simpson  will  go 
to  the  Massachusetts  State 
House  in  Boston  to  be  sworn  in 
by  the  Governor,  Michael  Duka- 
kis. Most  students  don't  realize 
the  power  of- the  Student  Trus- 
tee position,  and  Simpson  says 
that  she  will  do  her  best  to  rep- 
resent the  students  when  deci- 
sions are  made. 


1987-88  Student  Trustee  Arlene  Horman/Simp- 
son, who  will  be  sworn  in  by  Gov.  Dukakis  at  a 
later  date. 


B.U.  Conference  Focused  on  Chernobyl, 
Seabrook 


by  Anne  Harmon 

On  March  23,  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Main  Sheet  staff  with 
their  advisor,  Professor  Wil- 
liam Babner,  heard  several 
speakers  address  the  subject  of 
Chernobyl,  the  Pilgrim,  and 
Seabrook  Nuclear  Energy 
plants,  and  the  press's  re- 
sponsibility in  covering  the 
volatile  subject  of  Nuclear 
Energy. 

The  speakers,  for  and  against 
nuclear  energy,  were  predict- 
able. Eugene  Gantzhorn,  who 
was  an  engaging  speaker  for  the 
industry  downplayed  the  Cher- 
nobyl accident  with  such  analo- 
gies as,  "Only  nineteen  people 
were  killed  and  perhaps  100  in- 
jured, in  Chernobyl  people 
screamed  for  the  end  to  the  use 
of  nuclear  energy,  but  when  an 
airliner  crashes  with  300  peo- 
ple aboard,  nobody  calls  for  the 
airlines  to  close  down." 

What  Gantzhorn  failed  to 
elaborate  on  is  the  fact  that 
when  a  plane  crashes  the 
deaths  and  injuries  affect  a  li- 
mited amount  of  people,  but  in  a 
nuclear  accident  the  death,  in- 
juries and  environmental  de- 


Photo  by  Rick  Davenport 


Eugene  Ganzthorn  addresses  questions  concerning 
the  Seabrook  Nuclear  Facility. 


struction  to  plants  and  animals 
continues  for  years. 

The  speaker  for  the  Union  of 
Concerned  Scientists,  Tom 
Gardner,  was  completely 
opposed  to  nuclear  power.  The 


reporters  on  the  panel,  Donald 
Rheam,  from  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor,  Jeremy  Crawford 
,  the  Patriot  Ledger,  and  Larry 
Tye  of  the  Boston  Globe  seemed 
objective  concerning  this  sen- 


sitive issue.  It  was  admitted  by 
most  of  the  reporters  on  the 
panel  that  as  a  whole  members 
of  the  press  could  become  bet- 
ter informed  on  the  issues  of 
nuclear  energy  and  verify  the 
facts  before  reporting  to  the 
public. 

After  a  luncheon  break,  there 
was  a  point/counter  point  on 
Seabrook's  Evacuation  plan, 
with  Sharon  Pollard,  Secretary 
of  Energy  Resources,  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  and 
John  Quinn,  EMC  Strategies, 
former  Director  of  Energy  Plan- 
ning, New  Hampshire  Yankee. 
It  was  no  contest,  Pollard  had 
very  convincing  arguments  for 
not  licensing  Seabrook  because 
of  the  problems  with  evacua- 
tion. Quinn  had  very  little  to  say 
in  rebuttal. 

The  Main  Sheet  staff  was 
evenly  divided  on  Nuclear 
Energy,  with  some  feeling  it  was 
not  safe  now  but  with  time  safe 
nuclear  energy  could  be  de- 
veloped, and  the  rest  of  the  staff 
convinced  nuclear  energy 
should  not  be  used  at  all. 


CCH  To  Acquire  Mental  Health  Facility 


by  Gray  Eldridge 

As  a  result  of  Sullivan's 
efforts,  combined  with  the  Long 
Range  Planning  Committee  of 
Cape  Cod  Hospital  and  the 
Psychiactric  Services  Task 
Force,  an  in-patient  unit  will  be 
made  available  to  patients 
needing  hospitalization  for 
mental  reasons.  The  30-bed  unit 
will  be  added  to  Cape  Cod  Hos- 
pital in  the  fall  of  this  year. 

Through  his  experiences  at 
the  College  and  in  the  commun- 
ity, Sullivan  feels  that  he  can 


clearly  see  the  urgent  need  for 
an  in-patient  psychiatric  facil- 
ity with  an  adequate  number  of 
beds.  Sullivan  explains  that  as 
of  now  there  have  been  only  25 
in-patient  beds  on  Cape  Cod,  all 
located  in  Pocasset  All  of  these 
beds  were  filled  immediately 
after  the  unit  in  Taunton  was 
closed  as  a  result  of  a  statewide 
deinstitutionalization  plan 
brought  on  by  a  lawsuit  regard- 
the  institutions.  Sullivan  claims 
that  "65%  of  the  street  people  on 


Cape  Cod  are  the  dein- 
stitutionalized mental  health 
patients." 

At  a  Determination  of  Need 
hearing  in  February  of  last 
year,  Sullivan  delivered  an 
emotional  and  adamant  plea  in 
favor  of  establishing  a  facility  at 
Cape  Cod  Hospital.  Although 
several  other  hospitals  applied 
for  the  unit,  Sullivan  convinced 
a  state  committee  that  "Cape 
Cod  and  the  islands  represents 
a  unique,  isolated  area  with  a 


continuing  growth  rate."  He 
went  on  to  point  out  that  there  is 
a  need  for  an  in-patient 
psychiactric  unit  on  Cape  Cod. 
The  problem  with  not  having 
facility  here  on  the  Cape,  ex- 
plains Sullivan,  is  that  someone 
on  the  Cape  in  need  of  mental 
health  care  would  have  to  be 
taken  off  Cape  to  find  a  bed. 
This  would  prove  detrimental 
in  the  individual  because  it 
would  remove  him  from  his 


Notes 

Newscasters  Needed 


At  a  recent  WKKL  staff  meet- 
ing, it  was  announced  that  the 
recruitment  of  students  for  the 
fall  '87  edition  of  WKKL's  news 
team  is  now  underway.  The 
duties  of  newscasters  are  sim- 
ple: the  compilation  and  broad- 
casting of  the  news.  Students  in- 
terested, such  as  communica- 
tions majors,  are  urged  to  ac- 
quaint themselves  with  the  sta- 
tion (by  attending  and  produc- 
ing demo  tapes)  in  preparation 
for  the  fall  semester. 

Currently,  the  WKKL  news 
team  consists  solely  of  WKKL 
disc  jockeys.  Anyone  interested 
in  becoming  part  of  the  WKKL 
news  team  this  fall  can  actually 
put  in  live  air  time  during  the 
remaining  weeks  of  this  semes- 
ter. The  same  also  appliess  for 
those  interested  in  being  disc 
jockeys  this  fall. 

WKKL  staff  meetings  are  held 
every  Thursday  at  12:30  in  the 
radio  station  (upper  commons). 
Newscasters  contact:  Stave 
Hough.  D.J.'s  contact:  Gary  Ellis 
of  Dan  Wehncke. 

Applications  Being 
Accepted 

Student  applications  for 
admission  to  Cape  Cod  Com- 
munity College  for  all  fall 
semester  day  studies  are  now 
being  accepted  by  the  admis- 
sions office. 

Those  interested  in  the  nurs- 
ing program  are  invited  to  nurs- 
ing information  sessions  each 
Tuesday  at  3  P.M.  Dental 
hygiene  information  sessions 
are  held  periodically  on  Thurs- 
days at  3  P.M. 

Small  group  information  ses- 
sions or  personal  interviews  re- 
lating to  all  studies  can  be  sche- 
duled by  phoning  the  admis- 
sions office  at  362-2131,  exten- 
sion 311. 

Faculty  Promotions 

Trustees  of  Cape  Cod  Com- 
munity College  have  approved 
promotion  of  six  faculty  mem- 
bers and  requests  for  four  sab- 
batical leaves  during  coming 
semesters. 

Those  promoted  to  professor 
are  Xenia  A.  Christiansen  of 
North  Chatham,  health  tech- 
nologies; Robert  K.  Johnson  of 
East  Harwich,  business  tech- 
nologies. 

Advanced  to  associate  profes- 
sor are  Camille  A.  Beale  of  Fal- 
mouth, business  technologies 
and  Susan  F.  Miller  of  Sand- 
wich, health  technologies. 

Named  assistant  professor 
are  Molly  C.  Clay  of  Woods  Hole, 
health  technologies! 'and  Nancy 
J.  Willets  of  Hyannis,  humani- 
ties. 

Those  on  sabbatical  leave 
during  the  1987  fall  semester 
are  Shirley  P.  Conley  of  Center- 
ville,  assistant  professor  of 
business  technology,  and 
George  A.  Kahler,  Jr.  of  Woods 
Hole,  associate  professor  of 
biological  sciences. 


family;  an  emotional  support 
system  Sullivan  feels  is  very  im- 
portant in  these  problems. 
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Acting  President  Young 
Gives  State  Of      ^m±    The  College  Message 


Editor's  note:  The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  a  speech 
given  by  Acting  President  William  Young  at  a  faculty  meet- 
ing on  April  7th. 


We  have  just  entered  an  in- 
term  period  between  presiden- 
cies, a  period  of  indefinite 
length.  The  Search  Committee 
appears  to  be  making  good 
progress. 

The  Trustees  of  our  college 
have  appointed  me  to  be  Acting 
President  and  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents of  Higher  Education  have 
approved  that  appointment. 

Emphasis  on  Excellence 

For  the  immediate  future  I  have 
no  intention  of  making  revolu- 
tionary of  major  changes.  On 
the  other  hand  this  is  not  to  be  a 
period  of  inactivity.  We  shall 
continue  with  vitality  to  de- 
velop the  strengths  of  this  col- 
lege. It  should  be  a  time  for  giv- 
ing proper  priority  to  matters 
according  to  their  importance. 

While  assuming  responsibi- 
lies  as  President  I  shall  con- 
tinue with  responsibilities  as 
Academic  Dean.  It  is  inevitable 
that  I  shall  be  delegating  more 
and  many  of  you  will  be  helping 
to  run  our  college  in  slightly 
different  ways.  We  must  keep 
one  another  informed  and  we 
must  not  hesitate  to  suggest  and 
recommend.  Everyone  here, 
whateveryourjob,  is  important. 
When  your  work  and  contribu- 
tions to  the  operation  of  this  col- 
lege go  well,  we  can  all  be 
proud. 

In  various  ways  many  of  us  are 
looking  forward  to  an  opportun- 
ity for  change.  Changes  will 
occur.  Some  already  are  occur- 
ring. It  is  important  that  we  con- 
sult with  one  another,  keeping 
as  our  main  concern  the  best  in- 
terests of  this  college  and  its 
students.  And  as  we  do  that,  we 
first  exercise  patience,  then 
prudence,  and  we  concentrate 
our  energies  and  expertise  for 
successful  transitions.  Much  of 
what  I  am  about  to  report  today 
is  in  that  vein.  Remember,  many 
things  have  been  decided  and 
have  been  placed  in  motion,  but 
note  also  the  opening  of  possibi- 
lities for  the  future. 

Changes  in  Board 
of  Trustee 

There  have  been  recent 
changes  in  the  membership  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  our  coU 
lege.  We  mourne  the  passing  of 
that  energetic  and  likable  mem- 
ber, Martin  Mahoney.  On  the 
first  of  March  the  official  terms 
of  office  of  two  other  members 
ended.  The  long-time  Chairman 
of  the  Board,  Dorothy  O'Don- 
nell,  our  alumni-elected  mem- 
ber, John  Roderiques.  As  re- 
placements the  alumni  have 
elected  Karen  Holmes  and  the 
governor  has  appointed  Bruce 
Chalmers  and  Evan  Bredakis. 
Grace  Grossman  has  also  been 
reappointed  for  another  term. 
These  four  people  were  sworn 
in  by  Governor  Dukakis  last 
Wednesday,  April  1,  and  we  now 
have  new  official  membership 
of  the  Board. 

Notes  on  the  Budget 

After  budget  proposals  from 
our  college  last  year  were 
approved  by  our  Trustees  and 
the  Regents,  the  Governor  sent 
his  budget  message  to  the 
Legislature  of  Massachusetts, 


considerably  reducing  the  Re- 
gents' entire  budget,  for  our  col- 
lege and  the  others.  Four  C's 
now  has  a  budget  proposal 
being  studied  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  approximately 
$6,189,000.00,  which  amounts  to 
the  status  quo  situation.  It 
leaves  little  room  for  serious 
changes  and  no  additio 


with  singular  and  short-term 
educational  needs  as  we  may 
carefully  expand  course  offer- 
ings in  Child  Development, 
Gerontology,  and  Aviation. 
Budget  appropriations  are  not 
expected  to  encourage  curricu- 
lum expansion.  No  new  technic- 
al degree  programs  will  begin 
next  year.  We  should  pause  to 
reassess  our  situation.  Cape 
Cod  Community  College  is  still 
very  much  an  Associate  Degree 
tftitution,  strong  in  its  Liberal 


'We  should  make  no  apology  for  being  first  or  best  in  any  way. 


money  for  increasing  our  staff. 
We  do  intend  to  replace,  next 
September,  the  five  faculty 
members  who  are  leaving  and 
will  try  to  make  adjustments  to 
help  with  the  staff  so  sorely 
needed  in  Financial  Aid  and 
Learning  Disabilities.  Those 
long  onerdue  salary  increases 
for  us  all  will  come  through  a 
separate  appropriation  after 
negotiations  have  been  com- 
pleted. 

Governor  Dukakis  has  prop- 
osed a  large  and  important 
capital  outlay  budget  for  the 
colleges  in  our  state.  If  passed, 
this  will  provide  our  college 
with  some  much  needed  refur- 
bishing. 

This  is  the  time  of  the  year  to 
pay  attention  to  various  person- 
nel matters  for  the  faculty  and 
professional  staff.  Prior  to  his 
retirement,  President  Hall  re- 
viewed these  matters.  Recom- 
mendations have  been  made.  At 
the  Trustee  meeting,  the  Board 
will  be  asked  to  approve  recom- 
mendations for  promotions  and 
sabbatical  leaves. 

Director  of  Successful 
Aging  Appointed 

Thanks  to  the  obtaining  of 
funds  through  a  grant  from  the 
Area  Health  Education  Com- 
mittee, we  have  been  able  to 
fund,  and  President  Hall  could 
recommend,  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Dennis  Garvey  as  our  first 
director  of  the  Center  for  Suc- 
cessful Aging.  His  appointment 
is  expected  to  be  approved  by 
the  Trustees. 

High  School  Collaborative 

The  Governor  has  proposed, 
and  we  expect  funding  next 
year,  for  the  High  School  Col- 
laborative. An  addition  to  the 
operating  budget  for  the  col- 
lege, this  is  a  special  purpose 
fund.  The  program  for  Gifted 
and  Talented  High  School  Stu- 
dents has  just  completed  its  six- 
day  intensive  week  of  study  on 
our  campus.  This  year  we  had  a 
total  enrollment  of  166  students 
representing  all  of  the  high 
schools  within  our  region  with 
the  exception  of  Nantucket. 
Next  year's  group  of  exception- 
al students  will  be  studying  the 


Constitution  of  the  United 
States  as  the  200th  Anniversary 
continues  and  will  also  have  a 
complement  of  college  writing. 

Graduation  Speaker 

And  soon  it  will  be  graduation 
time.  President  Hall  has  invited 
the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  our 
state,  Evelyn  Murphy,  to  be  the 
speaker,  and  she  has  accepted. 
So  we  have  a  speaker.  We  have  a 
tent  We  shall  have  the  pipers. 
The  college  chorus  will  sing. 
And  there  will  be  a  fine  group  of 
new  graduates. 

It  is  now  also  that  time  of  the 
year  when  our  planning  process 
and  reporting  to  the  Board  of 
Regents  is  reaching  a  climax. 
After  much  hard  work  by  sever- 
al of  you  under  the  leadership 
of  Dan  Asquino  the  first  part  of 
the  year's  plan  is  available  to 
all  faculty  through  your  Divi- 
sion Chairmen.  Your  review 
and  comments  will  be  wel- 
comed. 

And  before  long  it  will  be 
summer.  Plans  for  summer  reg- 
istration, continuation  and 
reorganization  of  placement 
testing,  are  already  being  re- 
vised into  more  efficient  proce- 
dures, more  helpful  to  new  stu- 
dents, under  the  leadership  of 
Mary  Solomita  and  Dick  Sulli- 
van with  much  help  from  others. 
Retention  Officer 
Appointed 

You  will  also  recall  that  Pres- 
ident Hall  followed  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  college  meet- 
ing to  appoint  a  Retention  Offic- 
er and  Gary  Getchell  will  begin 
serving  in  that  capacity  official- 
ly as  fifty  percent  of  his  respon- 
sibilities on  July  1.  He  will  be 
investigating  and  making  plans 
during  the  summer.  By  Septem- 
ber we  must  all  be  prepared  to 
follow  his  leadership  and  give 
to  him  all  due  support  He  is  not 
a  truant  officer.  He  is  to  be  a 
leader,  but  he  cannot  do  it  for 
us. 

New  Courses 

New  courses,  programs  and 
curriculum  changes  in  general 
will  recieve  attention  this 
Spring  and  as  we  prepare  for 
the  Fall  only  to  the  extent  that 
we  refine  some  plans  for  certifi- 
cates for  part-time  students 


Arts,  and  this  should  continue. 
The  majority  of  our  students 
have  intentions  to  earn  Bache- 
lor's Degrees  and  the  majority 
of  our  graduates  continue  their 
formal  education.  We  must  not 
lose  ground  in  providing  this 
important  opportunity  to  the 
people  of  our  region,  indeed  the 
entire  state. 

For  quite  a  few  years,  we  have 
been  working  with  a  college 
which  is  supposed  to  have 
approximately  a  50/50  Liberal 
Arts  and  Technical  education 
emphasis.  We  may  be  entering  a 
period  of  change.  There  are 
some  very  important  and  strong 
career  programs  at  Cape  Cod 
Community  College.  Their  suc- 
cess will  undoubtedly  continue 
also. 

Collective  Bargaining  for  the 
Faculty  Contract  has  not  yet  en- 
ded. The  members  of  that  Unit 
at  our  college  are  still  under 
work-to-rule.  This  is  a  sad  state 
of  affairs  which  in  its  varying 
way  hurts  us  all.  I  can  only  hope 
that  we  shall  try  to  maintain  as 
good  spirits  and  as  much  coop- 
eration with  one  another  as  we 
can.  Each  day  this  situation 
comes  a  day  closer  to  its  even- 
tual end.  I  only  hope  that  we 
shall  be  happily  back  in  a  nor- 
mal situation  by  the  first  of 
September. 

Changes  in  Continuing 
Education 

The  process  for  Collective 
Bargaining  for  the  Continuing 
Education  faculty  has  begun. 

The  Board  of  Regents  and  its 
staff  under  the  leadership  of 
Chancellor  Jenifer  have  begun 
a  thorough  study  of  Continuing 
Education  in  the  public  col- 
leges in  Massachusetts,  which  is 
clearly  suggesting  the  likeli- 
hood for  sweeping  changes  in 
the  way  in  which  Continuing 
Education  is  funded  and  admi- 
nistered at  our  colleges.  An  im- 
portant task  force  has  been 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents to  study  Continuing 
Education.  Our  Peter  Birkel  has 
been  appointed  to  be  a  member 
of  that  task  force.  Their  purpose 
is  to  review  existing  Continuing 
Education  programs  in  relation 
to  state-supported  degree  prog- 
rams and  to  develop  guidelines 


delineating  the  sphere  in  which 
self-supporting  programs  are 
appropriate.  There  is  consider- 
able emphasis  on  the  Master's 
Degree  programs,  but  this  study 
is  sure  to  touch  all  colleges,  in- 
cluding ours.  A  report  is  ex- 
pected every  month  of  June.  Be- 
cause Cape  Cod  Community 
College  has  used  a  one-college 
concept,  we  should  have  far  less 
difficulty  adapting  to  expected 
changes  than  many  others  will.  I 
believe  we  should  continue  on 
the  one-college  approach  for  all 
the  same  sound  academic 
reasons. 

Affirmative  Action 

Cape  Cod  Community  College 
should  continue  its  committ- 
ment to  Affirmative  Action.  For 
purposes  of  new  appointments, 
promotions  and  benefits,  cer- 
tainly including  salary,  we  shall 
continue  to  pay  appropriate 
attention  to  minorities  and 
women.  Budgeting  and  spend- 
ing allowances  permit  us  very 
little  opportunity  to  support 
Affirmative  Action  financially, 
but  if  we  possibly  can  we  shall. 

If  the  Board  of  Regents  orders 
a  state-wide  review  of  general 
education  degree  requirements 
in  1988-89,  as  it  has  been  indi- 
cated they  probably  shall,  there 
is  a  timely  relevance  to  the 
study  of  our  Graduation  Re- 
quirements Committee  and  to 
the  reaccreditation  of  our  col- 
lege with  the  New  England 
Association  of  Schools  and  Col- 
leges. 

Accreditation  Extended 

The  New  England  Associa- 
tion has  granted  us  a  one-year 
extension  of  our  accreditation. 
We  have  a  new  date  for  the  visit- 
ing team,  March  1988.  I  must 
emphasize  the  importance  to 
our  college  and  the  importance 
to  the  Association  of  a  full  parti- 
cipation of  all  staff,  students, 
faculty  and  Trustees  of  our  Col- 
lege. If  our  Collective  Bargain- 
ing problems  are  settled  soon, 
and  certainly  before  next 
September  as  I  expect  they  will 
be,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  we  shall  all  cooperate  with 
good  spirit,  hard  work  and  have 
success  in  once  again  con- 
tinuing the  full  and  very  impor- 
tant accreditation  of  this  in- 
stitution. 

I  have  every  intention  of  reac- 
tivating the  important  work  of 
the  Graduation  Requirements 
Committee  and  its  study.  As  of 
next  Fall  semester  either  on  my 
own  initiative  or  as  a  strong  re- 
commendation for  approval 
from  our  new  president,  the 
work  of  that  committee  and 
reaccreditation  of  our  college 
are  of  the  highest  priority. 

If  this  college  has  not  always 
been  all  things  to  all  people, 
perhaps  it  is  best  that  it  should 
have  been  something  very  fine 
to  those  people  it  has  served. 
We  have  been  accused  of  being 
elitist  Sometimes  1  think  that 
"elitist"  is  a  word  used  by  those 
who  are  simply  jealous  of  the 
elite.  We  should  make  no  apolo- 
gy for  being  first  or  best  in  any 
way.  We  must  not  be  compla- 
cent about  the  excellence  of 
this  college  but  mediocrity  is 
certainly  not  our  goal  and 
therefore  we  must  be  ever  vigi- 
lant and  striving  to  maintain 
and  to  improve.  If  we  do  our 
very  best,  unabashedly,  we 
shall  do  very  well  indeed. 
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Women's  Expo 


Women  at  the  1987  Women's  Expo  demonstrate 
exercising  for  pleasure,  not  punishment.  All  levels 
of  fitness  were  demonstrated  by  women  of  various 
ages  to  encourage  the  physical,  psychological  and 
sociological  benefits  of  exercise. 


Sheila  Bowen,  president  of  the  Cape  Cod  Women's 
Organization,  says  of  the  Women's  Expo,  "We're 
here  for  a  celebration!  It  gives  women  who  are  in 
business  for  themselves  an  opportunity  to  show 
their  expertise  and  do  business.  We  want  to  reach 
out  to  all  women  to  offer  support,  encouragement 
and  information. 


Michelle  Haynes,   1987  Women's  Expo  Fashion 
Show  Moderator. 


Pate  Cate  (right)  of  the  Women's  Expo,  joined  by  a 
friend,  represent  Herbalife  as  a  safe,  effective,  nut- 
ritional product  approved  by  the  FDA. 
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photos  by  Rick  Davenport 


Left:  The  Red  Cross  held  a  blood  drive  on  campus 
last  week,  which  collected  approximately  67  pints 
of  blood.  The  drive  is  held  every  semester,  and 
raised  10  more  pints  than  the  drive  held  in 
November. 


Below:  Mark  McAuliffe,  former  CCCC  tennis 
coach,  entertained  the  cafeteria  with  his  guitar  play- 
ing, and  performed  hits  like  "Cat's  In  The  Cradle" 
and  "Johnny  Be  Goode." 


Above:  Kathy  Gorham,  from  Caricatures  Unli- 
mited, sketches  the  caricatures  of  Lani  Eldridge  and 
Byrh  Gaffney. 


Right:  Bill  Lessard  holds  up  his  caricature 
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Editorials 


Surrogate  Parenting: 
An  Emotional  Issue 


Could  You  Define  "Proud"? 


by  Donna  Martone 

I  feel  as  though  the  issue  of 
surrogate  mothering  is  too 
touchy,  too  controversial  for  me 
to  write  about  here  at  this  point 
in  time.  Furthermore,  I  most 
certainly  don't  feel  as  if  I,  my- 
self, am  qualified  to  make  value 
judgements  about  its  legality 
and  morality.  Afterall,  I'm  just 
an  emotional  young  girl  who 
still  sheds  a  tear  or  two  when 
Frosty  the  Snowman  turns  to 
slush  every  year  on  Christmas 
specials.  And  we  all  know  that 
there's  no  place  for  emotions  (of 
all  things)  in  the  courtroom;  no 
allowance  for  dappled  grey  in  a 
world  of  solid  black  and  white. 

...  Maybe  there  should  be, 
though,  that's  my  point.  In 
issues  such  as  surrogate 
mothering,  the  emotional  factor 
isn't  just  a  flaky  cream  puff  coy- 
ly bounced  back  and  forth  as  a 
defense  tactic;  it  is  a  (if  not 
"the")  primary  facet  of  the 
issue. 

Case  in  point:  As  I  listened  to 
the  countless  news  briefs,  and 
read  a  plethora  of  articles  re- 
garding the  recent  "Baby  M 
Case,"  it  stunned  me  to  see  how 
the  law,  the  media  and  our  new 
technology  had  so  callously  de- 
sensitized the  case.  Some  nights 
I'd  flip  on  the  set  and  hear  re- 
porters and  other  officials  talk- 
ing about  which  family  would 
get  possession  of  "Baby  M"  as  if 
she  were  some  kind  of  football, 
and  the  two  families  were  simp- 
ly rival  teams. 

I  shook  my  head  in  disbelief. 
"Baby  M"  is  not  "a  precedent 
set  by  the  court,"  she  is  a 


"baby."  She  is  a  baby  that  has 
been  passed  around  like  a  hot 
potato  since  her  birth  eleven 
months  ago,  and  she  is  a  baby 
that  will  learn  her  ABC's  before 
she  learns  which  last  name  is 
really  her  own.  But  people  have 
seemed  to  overlook  these  facts, 
and  focussed  solely  on  the 
legality  and  morality  of  the 
practice  of  surrogate  parenting. 
I  feel  that  "Baby  M"  has  been  a 
victim.  Unlike  most  babies  who 
enter  the  world  with  a  loving 
embrace  and  a  baby  shower, 
she  got  an  emotional  game  of 
tug-of-war  and  a  custody  battle. 
Even  her  court  given  alias  of 
"Baby  M"  sounds  generic  and 
implies  that  she  is  somewhat 
less  than  a  living,  feeling  hu- 
man being. 

Well,  she  is  not.  She  is  a  per- 
fectly normal  baby  girl  who, 
thus  far  in  her  short  life,  has 
been  faced  with  totally  abnor- 
mal and  unfortunate  circum- 
stances. And  I  believe  that  to- 
day, when  we  look  back  on  the 
case  it  is  "her"  that  we  should 
focus  on  —  the  face  behind  the 
case- 
In  a  world  that  is  becoming 
increasingly  black  and  white, 
emotions  are  becoming  en- 
dangered species.  We  must  take 
care  to  reverse  this  tragical 
trend.  We  should  dare  to  bring 
our  feelings  in  the  increasingly 
complex  issues  of  today,  for  a 
world  without  the  colored  hues 
of  emotions  may  indeed  be  a 
great  deal  less  difficult  to  live 
in,  but  conversely,  it  is  much 
less  rewarding. 


by  Andre  Milhouse 

Once  again  I've  seem  to  have 
stumbled  across  another  dis- 
illusioned soul  who  seems  to  be 
leaning  toward  the  idea  of  race 
supremacy.  Has  not  history 
taught  us  about  this?  Has  not 
H  i  tier  taught  us,  or  is  there  still 
a  vast  amount  of  ignorance  on 
the  subject? 

I  do  not  want  to  be  misunder- 
stood. That  is  to  say,  I  do  believe 
that  one  should  be  proud  of  his 
or  her  heritage,  but  not  to  the 
extremes  of  disregarding 
others.  And  for  someone  so 
proud  of  his  heritage,  you  would 
think  that  he  or  she  would  leave 
his  or  her  John  Hancock  at  the 
bottom  of  the  article,  I  mean,  I 
left  mine. 

Is  that  handout  pertaining  to 
white  pride  or  historical  domi- 
nance. There  should  not  be  a 
question  of  which  it  is,  so  let's 
analyze  the  letter.  They  quickly 
jump  in  to  point  out  that  there  is 
a  lack  of  white  pride.  Well,  what 
race  does  he  consider  to  be 
"white"  —  German,  Italian, 
Greek?  Who  knows,  maybe  if 
they  took  the  time  to  identify 
the  group  for  which  they  speak 
maybe  they  could  find  some 
sense  of  pride.  Then  again  it 
could  be  the  exploited  who  now 
show  the  strongest  sense  of 
pride  because  it  was  once  the 
only  thing  they  had  to  cling  to. 


Their  pride  could  be  their  moti- 
vator to  go  forward  after  pre- 
vious dominations. 

They  speak  of  the  white  race 
being  fascinating  builders,  in- 
ventors, explorers,  artists  and 
philosophers.  He  also  speaks  of 
great  "white"  names  that  have 
appeared  throughout  history, 
such  as  Leif  Ericson,  Sir  Fran- 
cis Drake,  Alexander,  Caesar, 
Christopher  Columbus,  Napo- 
leon and  Copernicus.  It  is  un- 
questionably true  that  all  these 
men  had  vast  effects  on  the  his- 
tory of  mankind,  however  not 
all  these  effects  were  good  ones. 
Some  of  these  men  were  tyrants 
and  self-proclaimed  emperors, 
others  were  thieves  and  war- 
riors and  others  were  just  great 
ethic  leaders,  philosophers  and 
scientists. 

For  whatever  good  Sir  Fran- 
cis Drake  has  given  this  world, 
he  has  unleashed  twice  as  much 
vengeance  through  tireless 
pirating  and  mass  murdering. 
Napoleon  was  a  very  gifted  with 
leadership  to  match,  but  let  us 
not  forget  he  was  also  a  monopo- 
listic tyrant  who  seemed  to  al- 
ways find  a  way  to  get  himself 
exiled  from  his  own  countries 
and  self-proclaimed  thrones. 
Christopher  Columbus  and  his 
band  of  criminals  did  arrive  in 
America  and  "discover"  the 


brave  knew  inhabited  world, 
but  again  let  us  not  forget  about 
those  savage  natives  without 
whom  the  explorers  could  not 
have  survived  their  first  few 
years.  Remember,  they  taught 
them  how  to  plant  vegetation 
and  how  to  reap  it. 

To  deny  the  white  race  as 
being  great  builders  would  be 
as  foolish  as  the  idea  of  race 
supremacy,  however,  was  it  not 
the  oppresssed  slaves  who 
erected  almost  all  of  the  old 
buildings?  While  I'm  on  the  sub- 
ject of  building,  need  I  not  re- 
mind you  of  Muhammad,  the 
founder  of  the  Muslim  religion, 
who  had  great  temples  and  mos- 
ques in  his  countrry  while  the 
rest  of  Europe  was  living  in 
huts. 

I  think  it  would  be  safe  to  say 
that  a  lot  of  the  world  contribu- 
tions as  well  as  a  lot  of  world 
catastrophies  have  come  from 
all  countries  and  all  races.  To 
discriminate  or  to  prejudge 
people  would  be  a  fatal  mistake 
ending  only  in  war  and  de- 
struction of  us  all.  So  let's  all  be 
proud  of  who  we  are  and  where 
our  roots  lie,  but  let  us  also  re- 
member that  only  together  can 
we  make  things  work  and 
coexist. 

Remember:  Together  we 
stand  and  divided  we  shall  fall! 


Grin  And  Bear  It 

by  Bonny  Rowe 


Education :  A  Lifelong  Pursuit 


by  Donna  Martone 

When  one  thinks  of  the  word 
"education,"  he  generally 
thinks  of  it  in  terms  of  a  certain 
period  of  time  in  one's  life. 
However,  this  notion  is  very 
false  and  misleading. 

Even  Webster's  Dictionary 
defines  the  term  "education"  as 
"a  means  to  acquire  skills  for  a 
particular  trade  or  profession." 
This  definition  also  implies 
that  education  is  a  process  that 
is  "supposed"  to  occur  at  a  cer- 
tain time  in  our  lives.  Unfortu- 
nately, many  of  us  have  been 
conditioned  to  believe  that 
there  is  a  proper  time  in  our 
lives  for  education.  However, 
this  is  just  not  so. 

We  are  constantly  being  ex- 
posed to  a  changing  world;  one 
that  is  challenging  each  one  of 
us  both  intellectually  and  emo- 
tionally. Therefore,  we  owe  it  to 
ourselves  to  equip  ourselves 
with  the  knowledge  that  will 
help  us  to  deal  with  these  chal- 
lenges more  effectively.  Monet- 
ary gains  and  financial  status 
should  not  be  the  primary  in- 
centives for  learning  and 
broadening  our  knowledge. 
Rather,  we  should  pursue 
education  for  our  own  personal 
enrichment  so  that  we  will  be- 
gin to  have  a  greater  apprecia- 
tion for  all  that  is  about  us. 

Here  at  CCCC,  I  think  that 
many  students  are  doing  just 
this;  they  are  being  educated 
for  all  the  "right"  reasons.  In 


our  classrooms,  we  see  people 
of  varied  ages  and  walks  of  life, 
all  trying  to  expand  their  skills, 
increase  their  intellect  and  ful- 
fill  their  potentials.  Many 
dream  of  professional  careers 
and  plan  to  continue  their 
education  after  graduating 
from  the  college,  but  there  are 
many  without  long-term  career 
goals  who  are  here  strictLy  be- 
cause they  want  to  be,  to  better 
themselves.  These  two  groups 
of  students  benefit  each  other 
and  enhance  the  quality  of 
education  offered  here. 

The  broad  age  spectrum 
found  here  does  this  as  well.  A 
new  dimension  is  added  to  the 
process  of  education  when  old- 
er and  younger  students  in- 
teract A  mutual  respect  tends 
to  develop,  and  one  can  not  help 
but  learn  from  the  other.  Also, 
the  large  percentage  of  re-entry 
students  reinforces  the  fact  that 
"education  is  a  life  long  pur- 
suit" to  those  students  just  out 
of  high  school. 

Monetary  wealth  should  not 
be  the  primary  goal  when  pur- 
suing a  formal  education  (think 
of  is  as  a  rewarding  side-effect 
if  you  want,  but  not  your  sole 
motivation).  To  be  educating 
yourself  for  the  right  reasons  is 
to  be  doing  it  in  an  effort  to  bet- 
ter yourself  at  any  age.  Here  at 
CCCC,  I  really  believe  this  is 
happening,  students  are  here 
because  they  "want"  to  be. 


Being  a  parent  is  difficult  at 
best,  never  mind  trying  to  tackle 
it  single-handedly.  In  my  ex- 
perience, being  a  single  parent 
means  juggling  many  skills  and 
talents,  but  the  most  important 
asset  for  any  parent  is  keeping  a 
sense  of  humor. 

There  have  been  many  times 
in  the  past  five  years,  when  my 
humor  has  been  tested,  such  as 
recently  when  my  son,  Mike, 
and  I  spent  a  long  day  trailing 
from  store  to  store  in  the  mall, 
looking  for  new  sneakers  and  a 
blue  jean  jacket  We  must  have 
entered  every  possible  store. 

The  last  place  we  visited  was 
Jordan  Marsh.  As  Mike  tested 
the  flexibility  of  his  stiff,  new, 
white  high  tops,  the  sales  lady 
in  the  children's  department 
said,  "Sorry,  I  don't  believe  we 
have  a  jean  jacket  in  his  size." 
The  expression  on  my  face  must 
have  been  of  horrified  dis- 
appointment, because  the  elder 
woman  put  her  arm  around  me 
and  gently  told  me  there  was 
one  other  place  in  the  store  to 
check,  and  she  would  be  happy 
to  call  that  department. 

As  the  boys'  department  was 
looking  for  the  elusive  item,  the 
woman  double  bagged  my  other 
parcels,  and  spoke  in  a  kind 
voice  praising  Mike's  new 
sneakers.  I  stood  numb  from 
being  overwhelmed  by  pro- 
ducts and  people.  Then  she  said 
there  might  be  the  right  size 
jacket,  but  that  we'd  have  to  go 
and  see  for  ourselves. 

After  giving  me  very  specific, 
detailed  instructions  to  find  the 
elevator,  and  the  direction  in 
which  to  head  after  arriving  on 
the  correct  floor,  we  said  thanks 
and  eeked  out  a  smile.  Mike  led 
me  to  the  ladies'  underwear  de- 
partment, which  was  in  the 
opposite    cornerofthefootball 


length  store.  We  giggled  at  the 
lacy  items,  expressing  fear  that 
we  couldn't  find  the  place 
where  the  boys'  jackets  were 
sold.  Somehow  we  found  the 
boys'  counter  where  a  young 
smiling  salesman  stood  ready 
behind  it 

Before  he  got  a  chance  to 
open  his  mouth  I  let  him  know 
specifically  what  I  wanted  and 
how  a  phone  call  had  preceded 
me.  Mike  ran  and  grabbed  the 
jacket  off  the  hanger  shouting, 
"There's  one  here  for  you  too, 
Mom!" 

Although  I  was  exhausted 
from  the  entire  day,  I  humored 
Mike  and  the  sales  clerk  by 
trying  it  on.  We  looked  at  each 
other  in  the  mirror  and  decided 
one  jacket  was  enough  for  that 
day. 

The  next  morning  the  neigh- 
borhood buzzed  with  children 
riding  bikes,  skateboarding, 
playing  basketball  and  redis- 
covering the  local  swamp.  Mike 
couldn't  wait  to  show  his  new 
clothes  to  his  buddies,  so  out 
the  door  he  ran.  My  last  words  to 


him  were  "STAY  OUT  OF  THE 


SWAMP!" 

Well,  not  more  than  fifteen 
minutes  later  he  returned 
home,  covered  up  to  his  armpits 
with  the  slimy,  gooey  mud  of  the 
swamp.  My  heart  sank  when  I 
saw  that  the  "white"  sneakers 
had  turned  into  army  brown 
blobs,  and  the  jacket  looked 
like  it  had  been  through  com- 
bat. I  was  sad,  mad  and  frus- 
trated! 

I  tried  counting  from  one  to 
ten  but,  by  the  count  of  six  I  was 
laughing.  "Sometimes  you  get 
the  bear  —  sometimes  the  bear 
gets  YOU"  was  running  around 
in  my  head  as  Mike  announced, 
"TIDE'U  get  it  clean  MOM!" 
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Op  Ed 


Are  Liberals 

The  "Pokes" 
Of  the  Road 


The  Student  Senate : 
An  Overview 


by  Philip  Kirk 

Now  that  Congress's  new 
highway  bill  has  become  law, 
states  are  free  to  make  their 
own  decision  about  speed 
limits.  Although  many  western 
states  have  already  jubilantly 
raised  the  speed  limit  to  65 
miles  per  hour,  everyone  feels 
that  Massachusetts  will  surely 
never  change  to  this  higher  rate 
of  travel,  even  if  it  is  only  on 
"rural  interstates." 

Why  is  there  this  pre- 
sumption? Why  does  it  seem 
that  through  this  whole  debate, 
there  has  been  a  kind  of  East 
against  West  conflict?  Many 
feel  it's  because  of  the  nature  of 
the  roads  and  terrain  in  those 
states  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  The  long,  straight 
stretches  of  roads  seem  more 
conducive  to  higher  speeds 
than  our  over-populated, 
densely  inhabited  ones. 

However,  others  feel  it  simply 
became  a  battle  of  "liberal  vs. 
conservative."  Does  this  mean 
that  every  time  we  get  behind  a 
poke,  chances  are  it's  a  do- 
gooding  liberal  probably  on  his 
or  her  way  to  an  anti-nuclear 


demonstration?  Or  maybe,  even 
some  left-wing  radicals  on  their 
way  to  an  impeach  Reagan 
caucus?  Of  course  it  doesn't; 
I've  been  called  a  raving,  left- 
wing  fanatic  by  some  in  this 
school,  and  when  I  get  on  the 
highway  I  don't  poke,  believe 
me! 

I  guess  what  I'm  trying  to  say 
is  that  I  kind  of  resent  the  fact 
that  this  has  been  that  kind  of 
political  issue.  I  regard  myself 
as  much  more  cautious  and 
careful  a  person  than  some  guy 
driving  to  endanger,  complete 
with  shotgun  rack,  or  bumper 
sticker  reading  "This  car  in- 
sured by  Smith  and  Wesson." 
And  yet,  I  feel  the  speed  limit 
was  wrong,  probably  to  the 
same  extent  as  he  did.  I  feel  this 
east  against  west,  liberal  vs. 
conservative  idea  about  this 
issue  is  wrong.  I  think  that  peo- 
ple are  still  free  to  drive  at  the 
slower  speed  if  they  like.  It 
looks  as  though  here  in  Mas- 
sachusetts we  won't  even  have 
any  choice,  but  is  it  simply  be- 
cause our  politicians  are  more 
"liberal?" 


by  Randy  Viscio 

Last  semester  was  my  first 
semester  here  at  CCCC  and  as  I 
got  settled  into  my  classes  and 
became  comfortable  with  the  u- 
sual  routine  of  college,  I  began 
to  look  for  other  things  to  do 
with  my  free  time. 

I  remember  I  had  signed  up 
for  some  clubs  when  I  was  at 
orientation  but  no  club  ever 
contacted  me.  I  signed  up  for 
the  Main  Sheet,  and  for  the 
radio  station  WKKL,  but  I  never 
heard  from  any  one  of  those 
clubs.  I  became  annoyed  one 
day  when  I  tried  to  locate  the 
Main  Sheet  office  and  no  one 
seemed  to  know  where  it  was. 
So  I  was  told  to  try  the  student 
activity  office,  but  I  couldn't 
find  it.  Finally  I  decided  that  it 
was  the  school's  fault  that  I  was 
lost  on  campus  and  I  decided  to 
go  to  a  Student  Senate  meeting 
and  voice  my  anger. 

The  Senate  meeting  was  sup- 
posed to  be  held  every  Wednes- 
day at  3:15  in  a  room  on  the 
ground  floor  of  the  North  Build- 
ing. So  I  showed  up  one  day  and 
waited  for  the  Senate  to  arrive.  I 
waited  for  about  a  half  an  hour 
and  then  asked  a  faculty  mem- 


ber, "Does  the  senate  meet 
here?"  he  said  "Yes."  So  I 
waited  another  half  hour. 
Finally  it  was  discovered  that 
the  meeting  had  been  cancel- 
led. I  was  mad. 

Time  went  by  and  the  semes- 
ter ended  and  the  next  one  be- 
gan. I  had  found  out  where  the 
Main  Sheet  was,  met  the  editor 
and  joined  a  journalism  class.  I 
decided  after  looking  in  some 
back  issues  of  the  college  paper 
that  maybe  one  reason  I 
couldn't  find  things  on  campus 
was  because  1  didn't  want  to  ex- 
spend  a  lot  of  energy  trying  to 
find  them.  I  felt  that  people  like 
myself  should  make  it  easier  for 
others  to  find  out  about  what 
goes  on,  and  since  I  was  in  the 
position  to  do  so  (writing  for  the 
Main  Sheet)  I  should  do  what  I 
could  do.  At  the  time  I  was  real- 
ly looking  forward  to  exposing 
the  laziness  of  the  Student  Sen- 
ate and  the  clique  that  it  really 
was. 

I  began  to  go  to  Senate  meet- 
ings every  week  and  compile 
the  information  to  do  a  Senate 
Report  in  the  Main  Sheet.  After 
the  first  few  meetings  I  realized 


that  I  had  pretty  much  been 
wrong  about  the  Senate.  They 
have  a  lot  of  demands  put  on 
them  by  a  number  of  charity 
organizations,  they  have  a  lot  of 
activity  organizing  to  do,  they 
have  a  lot  of  money-related  de- 
cision making  to  do,  and  they 
have  to  deal  with  an  apathetic 
and  unmovable  student  body. 
There  are  a  lot  of  problems  with 
the  senate  but  most  of  those 
problems  could  be  solved  by  an 
interested  student  body. 

Most  students  don't  realize 
that  the  more  involved  they  are 
with  the  college,  the  better 
chance  they  have  of  getting  in- 
volved in  the  college  they  trans- 
fer to.  Most  colleges  don't  only 
look  at  grades  but  they  also  look 
for  student  invlovement.  This  is 
a  small  school  and  the  commun- 
ity here  should  be  incredibly 
close.  The  Student  Senate  at 
CCCC  is  here  for  you  and  they 
can  arrange  practically  any 
activity  that  the  students  de- 
sire. Let  them  know  what  you 
need  and  they  would  be  more 
than  happy  to  get  it  done  for 
you. 


Keep  It  Simple 


by  Cora-Lee  Neerman 

"Nobody  makes  a  greater  mis- 
take than  he  who  did  nothing 
because  he  could  only  do  a 
little." 

Edmund  Burke 

It's  been  an  interesting  year 
for  me  at  CCCC.  There  have 
been  many  new  and  exciting 
happenings  in  my  life.  It  seems 
hard  to  believe  that  my  time 
here  at  the  college  is  just  about 
over.  \ 

Of  course  there  are  a  couple 
of  things  I  would  do  differently 
during  my  first  semester. 
Learning  to  relax  through 
visual  graphics  or  ex- 
perimenting with  colors,  paper 
and  ideas  has  not  only  been  a 


relaxing,  learning  process  but  it 
has  shown  me  that  there  is  more 
to  art  than  masterpieces  hang- 
ing on  a  wall  in  a  gallery.  My 
two-hour  Studio  Art  I  class 
helps  calm  my  racing  through 
the  day.  Often  there  is  some 
pretty  wild  music,  but  when  I 
have  had  enough  I  simply  move 
to  a  quiet  area  elsewhere. 

I  also  believe  that  I  would 
have  taken  Man  and  the  En- 
vironment sooner  than  my  last 
semester.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  courses  I  have 
taken.  Learning  about  our  local 
environment  problems  as  well 
as  the  geology  of  Cape  Cod  has 
answered  many  of  the  questions 
I  have  had  about  the  concerns  of 


local  people.  Since  I  am  a  native 
Cape  Codder,  it  is  important 
that  I  am  aware  of  the  local 
issues  concerning  our  con- 
servation efforts,  the  mass 
building  of  homes,  removal  of 
our  precious  topsoil  and  of  the 
concerns  of  our  water  supply. 
Especially  intersting  is  all  the 
information  we  received  about 
our  coastal  areas. 

I  thought  the  roughest  part  of 
college  was  over.  Now  all  I  have 
to  do  is  make  a  decision 
whether  or  not  to  go  on  to  a  four- 
year  school  to  work  for  another 
degree.  What  a  procrastinator. 
It  sure  is  hard  growing  up  at  my 
age. 


Arms  Reduction: 

A  Step  In  The  Right  Direction 


by  Jeff  MacDonald 

Earlier  this  month,  Soviet 
party  leader  Gorbachev  de- 
clared he  would  eliminate  short 
range  nuclear  weapons  from 
the  Soviet  Union's  defense  ar- 
senal. What  he  asked  for  in  re- 
turn was  for  President  Reagan 
to  remove  American  short 
range  missiles  from  Europe. 
This  proposition  was  only 
slightly  different  from  the  offer 
President  Reagan  delivered  to 
the  Soviets  earlier  this  year. 

Consider  the  pros  and  cons  of 


a  nuclear-free  Europe.  It  is 
possible  that  if  we  were  to 
accept  we  would  be  dropping 
our  guard  and  leaving  out  Euro- 
pean allies  unprotected?  It  is 
true  that  it  would  cost  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  more  money  to  in- 
crease the  size  of  American 
forces  in  Europe  to  compensate 
for  the  loss  of  nuclear  fire- 
power. 

It  could  be  possible,  however, 
that  the  removal  of  nuclear 
weapons  from  Europe  would  be 


construed  as  a  friendly  act  and 
lead  to  more  talks  between 
Reagan  and  Gorbachev,  and 
maybe  act  as  a  catalyst  in  the 
strained  American/Soviet 
relationship. 

Or  is  it  possible  that  this 
could  be  the  step  in  the  right 
direction  toward  promoting  a 
world  free  of  nuclear  weapons, 
a  world  of  peace? 

The  possibilities  are  worth 
considering. 
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Arts  And  Entertainment 


Restaurant  Review :  The  Backside 


by  Tara  Broadhurst 

The  Backside  is  located  at  the 
east  end  of  Main  Street  in  Hyan- 
nis.  They  have  very  fair  prices,  a 
good  variety  of  food,  and  very 
friendly  service. 

It's  a  great  place  for  either  a 
date  or  just  going  with  a  group 
of  friends.  When  you  enter  £ 
you'll  find  yourself  in  a  laid- 
back  atmosphere.  The  room  has 
two  TV's;  at  one  end  of  the  bar 
which  always  has  the  current 
sports  on,  and  the  one  in  the 
back  of  the  lounge  for  other 
shows.  With  just  one  request, 
the  waitresses  Andrea  and 
Lynn  had  the  Cosby  show  on. 
Take  a  left  at  the  bar  and  you'll 
enter  their  dining  room  for  a 
quieter  meal.  It  has  the  same 
decor,  but  different  lighting. 

The  Backside  offers  soups, 
salads,  grinders,  pizza,  cold 
sandwiches,  grilled  sand- 
wiches, clubs,  pasta,  entrees 
and  specials  on  the  blackboard. 
They  also  offer  bottled  beer  and 
wines.  The  sandwiches  are 
served  on  marble  rye,  light  or 
dark  rye,  whole  wheat,  white  or 
a  bulkie  roll.  The  sandwiches 
and  the  grinders  are  served 
with  pickles  and  chips. 

The  specials  on  the  board 
■were  London  Broil  ($7.95),  Beef 
Stir  Fry(  $7.95),  Fish  and  Chips( 
$7.95)  and  Veal  Piccatta  ($9.95j. 

For  starters  we  had  their  on- 
ion soup  ($2.50),  which  was  top- 
ped with  toasted  Italian  bread 
covered  with  globs  of  moz- 
zarella  cheese.  It  was  delicious! 
Their  stuffed  quahogs  ($1.50) 
were  very  spicy,  served  with  a 
wedge  oflemon  and  a  pat  of  but- 
ter. The  stuffing  topped  with  a 
slice  of  linguica  had  cayenne 
pepper,  garlic  and  cherise, 
which  gave  it  a  distinctive 
flavor. 


The  Backside  offers  a  variety  of  food,  friendly  ser- 
vice, and  is  open  Mon-Sat.  from  11:30  A.M.  to  1 
A.M.,  and  on  Sundays  from  1  P.M.  to  1  A.M.  Park' 
ing  is  in  the  rear. 


Photo  by  Rick  Davenport 


I  chose  to  have  the  Chicken 
Backside  ($7.95).  Which  is  bone- 
less breast  of  chicken  sauteed 
with  butter,  lemon,  white  wine, 
garlic  and  oregano.  The  chicken 
was  tender  and  the  combina- 
tion of  herbs  was  superb.  Like 
all  the  entrees  it  came  with  a 
fresh  garden  salad,  and  a  choice 
of  french  fries,  baked  potato  or 
pasta.  If  you  choose  the  pasta 
you  may  pick  from  ziti,  linguini 
or  fettucini  served  with  either 
red  sauce  or  garlic  butter.  The 
salad  dressings  consisted  of 
blue  cheese,  French,  oil  and 
vinegar,  and  the  House  dressing 
which  was  a  creamy  vinaigrette 
combined  with  chives,  garlic, 
parmesan  cheese  and  Grey 
Poupon  mustard. 

My  sister  chose  to  have  the 
Veal  Parmesan  ($9.95)  which 
was  very  good  and  also  the  most 
expensive  item  on  the  menu.  It 
was  a  man-size  portion  of  veal 
smothered  with  cheese  and  a 
rich  spicy  tomato  sauce.  She 
choose  the  ziti  with  garlic  but- 
ter. The  meal  was  accompanied 
by  steaming  fresh  baked  garlic 
bread.  The  garlic  bread  is  also 
available  as  a  side  order  for  two 
at  ($2.00). 

The  tablecloth  didn't  taste  too 
bad  either,  topped  with  my  sis- 
ter's beer.  They  offered  Bud- 
weiser.  Miller  Lite  and  Coors  at 
($1.50);  Heineken,  Becks,  and 
Becks  Dark  at  ($2.00);  Texas  Lite 
(Non-Alcoholic)  at  ($1.50).  They 
serve  red,  white,  and  rose  wines 
by  the  glass  ($1.75)  and  by  the 
carafe  (full  $8;  half  $4.50). 

The  Backside  is  open  Monday 
thru  Saturday  11:30  A.M.  to  1 
A.M.,  and  1  P.M.  to  1  A.M.  on 
Sundays.  They  accept  Visa  and 
MasterCard.  They  also  have 
convenient  parking  available 
for  the  handicapped.  It's  lo- 
cated across  the  street  from  the 
Country  Squire  Motel  at  #209 
Main  Street,  parking  in  rear. 


Movie  Review :  Hoosiers 


by  John  Zollinger 

You  know  those  Saturday 
afternoons  when  it's  raining 
outside,  and  you  just  don't  feel 
like  hitting  the  books,  and  the 
television  is  just  sitting  there 
begging  "Watch  me,  Johnny; 
blow  off  Philosophy  and  Statis- 
tics"? You  break  out  the  six- 
pack  and  become  a  couch  pota- 
to, watching  some  film  with 
John  Wayne,  as  he  whips  the  In- 
dians again  or  some  such  tripe. 
Did  you  ever  wonder  what  will 
be  on  the  tube  30  years  from 
now  when  our  kids  are  avoiding 
homework?  Well,  for  stand-up, 
salute-the-flag,  it's  cookies  and 
milk  time  viewing,  "Hoosiers" 
will  foot  the  bill. 

"Hoosiers,"  is  a  film  about  the 
antics  of  an  Indiana  high  school 
basketball  team.  The  Hickory 
Huskers  have  a  new  coach,  play- 
ed by  Gene  Hackman,  who  is 
going  to  bring  his  kind  of  ball  to 
the  team.  In  the  past,  the  team 
has  had  fair  seasons.  Hackman 
seeks  to  remedy  this  situation 
by  instilling  a  sense  of  team- 
work. Right  off  the  bat,  Hack- 
man  drops  the  hot-shot,  wise- 
ass  off  the  team  for  not  listening 
to  instructions,  Besides  this  act, 
the  coach  has  done  little  to  win 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  re- 
served townsfolk. 

As  events  come  about,  the 
team  is  playing  with  a  comple- 


ment of  only  five  players.  There 
is  a  natural  player  in  the  school, 
but  his  guardian  and  teacher, 
played  by  Barbara  Hershey, 
tells  Hackman  to  stay  away  from 
the  kid.  She  wants  him  to  earn 
his  way  out  of  the  town  academi- 
cally, not  by  placing  all  his 
hopes  on  a  back-water,  hick  bas- 
ketball team. 

The  coach  whips  the  kids  into 
a  team,  thus  reinforcing  the  old 
adage  the  "Americans  are  the 
great  team  players."  Along  the 
course  of  events,  the  principal 
of  the  school,  the  coach's  pat- 
ron, has  a  heart  attack.  The 
townspeople,  anxious  to  return 
to  status-quo,  hold  a  meeting  to 
vote  for  the  removal  of  the 
coach.  Their  first  vote  succeeds, 
and  things  look  mighty  grim. 
Then,  the  natural  walks  in  and 
says  he'll  play  provided  the 
coach  is  allowed  to  stay. 

Needless  to  say,  with  the 
dynamic  duo  of  the  natural  and 
the  Hackman,  the  team  comes  to 
life.  It  captures  the  regional, 
semi-final  and  state  champion- 
ships. Finally,  after  all  these 
years,  there  is  joy  in  Mudville. 

By  discounting  the  fact  that 
the  film  is  a  rather  mundane  ex- 
ercise in  flag-waving,  gee-ain't- 
that-swell  movie  making,  you 
can  get  a  few  good  impressions 
from  it.  Hackman  plays  a  figure 
more  relaxed  and  believable 
than  he  has  in  some  of  his  other 


films.  (I  half-expected  him  to 
yell,  "OK  boys,  Popeye  is  here" 
during  the  first  practice.)  Credit 
should  also  be  given  to  the  film 
makers  for  finding  team  mem- 
bers who  had  an  idea  of  how  to 
play  ball.  The  cast  was  not  stuf- 
fed with  Michael  J.  Fox  types, 
but  rather  with  believable  guys 
who  had  funny  noses  and  zits. 

Technically,  the  film  features 
no  innovations  in  cinematogra- 
phy, though  the  landscape  and 
interiors  were  well  shot,  in 
order  to  present  the  depress- 
sion  and  solitude  of  a  small  mid- 
western  town  draped  in  the  grey 
of  winter.  Also,  the  property 
man  should  have  taken  the  time 
to  remove  the  modern  plexi- 
glass backboards  from  the 
court,  as  they  are  a  bit  of  an 
anachronism. 

"Hoosiers"  is  a  cut  and  dried 
movie  pushing  a  lot  of  the  up- 
standing moral  themes  which 
seem  to  be  in  vogue  now. 
Though  this  certainly  is  not  the 
stuff  of  intriguing  films,  it 
serves  a  purpose  as  easy  enter- 
tainment. 
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Hot  1  Baltimore  Appears  At  College 


by  Jeff  Dranetz 

Last  week,  Bristol  Community 
College's  acting  group  came  to 
our  college  to  perform  "Hot'l 
Baltimore."  It  was  performed  in 
the  Main  Theatre  in  the  Arts 
Building.  "Hot  1  Baltimore," 
written  by  Lanford  Wilson,  de- 
picts the  comic  goings  on  at  a 
cheap  hotel  in  Baltimore.  It  was 
divided  into  three  acts,  and 
directed  by  Rylan  Brenner,  a 
competent  and  intense  man 
with  an  acute  eye  for  detail.  I 
know,  I  had  the  chance  of  acting 
in  a  production  he  directed  at 
CCCC  some  years  back. 

The  hotel  seems  a  charged 
place  of  interaction  between  its 
guests.  Most  of  the  guests  are 
long  term  tenants  and  have  be- 
come quite  friendly  (or  un- 
friendly) with  each  other.  They 
include  an  old  man,  Mr.  Morse 
(played  by  George  Redding,  a 
four-year  veteran  of  the  stage), 
who  spends  his  time  playing 
checkers  and  complaining.  Mr. 
Morse's  behavior  seems  so 
typical  of  senile  old  people  and 
is  comical,  yet  sad.  This  typical 
behavior  is  portrayed  quite 
skillfully  by  Redding. 

Also  at  the  hotel  are  three 
hookers,  played  by  Adriane 
Laurie,  Laura  Tavares  and  Lisa 
Gagnon.  They  are  friends,  yet 
they  are  in  each  other's  "profes- 
sion,"  a  certain  amount  of 
jealousy  and  animosity  exists 
and  is  revealed  through  snide 
remarks  and  one-up-manship. 
Susan  LePage  and  Jeff  Jennings 
play  two  orphan  siblings  trying 


to  make  it  on  their  own  any  way 
they  can.  Jackie  has  a  dream  of 
having  her  own  farm,  but 
foolishly  purchases  a  waste- 
land. Jackie  protects  her 
brother,  Jamie,  and  in  an  effort 
to  protect  her  own  weakness, 
she  hides  under  a  confident 
facade.  I  commend  Miss  LePage 
on  her  ability  to  present  a  two- 
tiered  character  so  convin- 
cingly. 

There  is  Mrs.  Bellotti  and  her 
daughter,  played  by  Gina  De- 
Gaetano  and  Tinsley  Kamp- 
mier.  Penni  Moore,  Brian  Lima 
and  Jim  Santos  play  the  oper- 
ators of  the  hotel.  They  are 
hounded  by  trivial  complaints 
and  unreasonable  requests 
throughout  the  production.  Bob 
Allcock  plays  a  man  looking  for 
a  long  lost  grandfather,  yet 
shuns  those  who  try  to  help  him. 

An  alcoholic  musician  is  play- 
ed by  Barry  V.  Miller,  who  has 
no  lines  and  is  not  seen  through 
the  entire  play.  Instead,  his  sha- 
dow is  projected  onto  a  wall, 
giving  mystery  to  the  character. 
Bravo  to  Brenner  on  this  optical 
effect.  Also  in  the  cast  are  Julia 
Carvalho,  a  wise  elderly  woman 
who  helps  those  around  her 
through  her  wisdom  and  experi- 
ence. Bruce  Levesque,  Charles 
St.  Dennis  and  Frank  Falcon 
had  walk  on  parts. 

Over  all,  I  found  the  play 
quite  entertaining.  It  had  great 
moments,  but  is  suffered  from 
being  rather  long. 


photo  by  JefT  Draneu 


At  the  Hot  1  Baltimore  with  Jeff  Jennings  (left)  who 
played  the  part  of  Jamie,  Lisa  Gagnon,  who  por- 
trayed the  "girl,"  and  George  Redding,  who  played 
the  part  of  Mr.  Morse. 


Below:  The  cast  and  crew  of  Bristol  Community 
College's  Hot  1  Baltimore. 
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Teacher  Profile:  John  L.  Roche 

by  Jeff  MacDonald 

During  the  entire  time  1  was 
interviewing  Dr.  Roche  I  was 
under  the  distinct  impression 
of  dealing  with  a  man  who  was 
totally  at  ease  with  himself  and 
very  comfortable  relating  to 
someone  on  a  one-to-one  basis. 
He  is  someone  you  can  not  help 
feeling  relaxed  around. 

When  I  questioned  him,  his 
intensity  and  sincerity  were 
subdued  but  obvious  and  I 
understood  that  he  meant  ev- 
erything he  said. 

Q.  What  was  your  motivation 
for  choosing  psychology  as  a 
career? 

A.  "I  wanted  to  be  a  teacher 
since  I  was  a  boy  in  grammar 
school.  I  didn't  know  what  I 
wanted  to  teach  though.  It  was  a 
toss-up  between  Latin  and 
something  to  do  with  people. 
When  I  was  in  college  I  had  a 
professor  who  influenced  me  a 
lot  so  I  chose  Psychology." 

Q.  Why  a  teaching  career  in- 
stead of  doing  research  or  en- 
tering into  a  private  practice? 

A.  "I've  always  wanted  to  be  a 
leacher  and  my  convictions  ab- 
out it  haven't  waivered  since  I 
was  a  child." 

Q.  What  part  of  your  job  do 
you  Tind  to  be  the  most  fulfilling 
personally? 

A.  "The  part  I  find  the  most 
fulfilling  is  when  the  clock 
strikes  the  hour  of  the  begin- 
ning of  class  and  I  can  close  the 
door  and  do  what  I  enjoy  the 
most." 

Q.  Isthereanypartofyourjob 
that  you  dislike? 

A.  "There  really  isn't  any- 
thing I  don't  like  but  it's  all 
secondary  to  the  teaching." 

Q.  In  your  opinion  what  has 
been  your  greatest  achieve- 
ment to  date? 


A.  "Surviving.  Actually  my 
greatest  achievement  was  get- 
ting my  doctorate  from  Clark,  it 
is  something  I  really  didn't  have 
or  need  to  do,  but  it  was  some- 
thing I  wanted  very  badly.  Get- 
ting my  doctorate  was  the  ful- 
fillment of  a  life  long  dream." 

Q.  If  there  were  anything  ab- 
out yourself  you  could  change, 
what  would  it  be? 

A.  "Maybe  I  could  improve  on 
my  energy.  I  would  like  .to  do 
more  research  and  studying. 
Like  everybody  else  I  can  be  a 
little  lazy  sometimes." 

Q.  How  would  you  rate  your- 
self as  a  teacher? 

A.  "I  would  have  to  say  that  I 
am  serious,  I  take  what  I  do  very 
seriously.  I  think  I  make  an  hon- 
est effort  to  carry  out. the  re- 
sponsibility of  being  a  good 
teacher." 

Q.  Is  there  a  particular  aspect 
of  psychology  that  you  favor 
over  any  other? 

A.  "Well,  the  area  of  my  prim- 
ary research  is  the  subject  of 
self-concept,  that  is  the  area 
that  I  enjoy  the  most" 

I  asked  Dr.  Roche  what  he 
liked  the  most  about  CCCC  and 
he  admitted  that  in  the  begin- 
ning his  motives  were  purely 
selfish.  "I  liked  the  location,  I 
wanted  to  live  on  the  Cape." 
However  he  also  stated,  "Once  I 
was  here  I  realized  what  was 
ahead,  that  was  opportunity, 
this  school  gives  the  students 
the  chance  to  succeed  and  that 
means  a  lot  to  me." 

Q.  Is  there  anything  that  you 
do  not  like  about  the  college? 

A.  "The  object  of  my  dislike 
goes  beyond  the  school  itself, 
the  state  system  can  be  frustrat- 
ing, the  budget,  the  red  tape, 
sometimes  we  are  victims." 


John  L.  Roche  -  "Fve  always 

haven't  waivered  since  I  was 

Q.  If  there  were  anything  you 
could  change  about  the  college, 
what  would  it  be? 

A.  "I  would  use  Tuesday/ 
Thursday,  from  12:30-2:00  as 
class  time,  I  think  something 
like  twenty-seven  classes  could 
be  held  during  that  time  and  I 
don't  think  the  time  is  being  ful- 
ly utilized." 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the 
students  here? 

A.  "The  majority  of  the  stu- 
dents I  deal  with  have  a  reason 
to  be  here  and  they  are  a  nice 
group  to  work  with." 

Q.  Who  is' the  real  John 
Roche? 


Photo  by  Jeff  MacDonald 

wanted  to  be  a  teacher  and  my  convictions  about  it 
a  cbUd." 


A.  "I  hope  the  real  John 
Roche  is  the  one  people  see  be- 
cause if  not  then  I  am  guilty  of 
the  dishonesty  that  I  just  spoke 
against,  I  am  generally  open 
and  able  to  say  what  I  feel  and  I 
prefer  to  have  people  know  ex- 
actly how  I  feel  at  the  moment.  I 
guess  you  could  say  I  was 
abrupt,  but  I  am  very  convinc- 
ing of  my  openness." 

I  asked  Dr.  Roche  some  ques- 
tions about  himself  and  was 
sometimes  amused  by  his 
answers.  He  said  he  doesn't 
usually  watch  T.V.  but  when  he 
does  it  is  generally  a  sports 
program,  the  news  or  a  science 


documentary.  He  enjoys  the  sea 
and  areas  of  maritime  history. 
One  of  Dr.  Roche's  hobbies  is 
boat  building,  he  stated,  "I  have 
as  much  fun  working  with  my 
hands  as  others  in  my  field  have 
doing  research."  Dr.  Roche  also 
prefers  classical  music  and 
"good  jazz,"  he  admitted  he 
didn't  quite  have  the  ear  for 
rock  and  roll  but  could  under- 
stand a  little  of  it.  Forvacations 
he  and  his  wife  travel  to  a  camp- 
ground they  have  in  northern 
Maine.  "I  love  it  there,  it's 
beautiful  and  a  different  way  of 
life,"  he  said. 


Student  Profile :  Vitalem  Alriche 


Photo  by  Andre  Milhouse 


Vitalem  Alriche,  who  enjoys  reggae,  the  violin  and 
American  women. 


by  Andre  Milhouse 

Vitalem  Alriche  —  the  native 
born  Haitian  who  has  come  to 
the  U.S.  in  search  of  a  college 
education.  Vitalem  has  chosen 
the  likes  of  CCCC  as  being  a 
start  in  his  search  for  a  bache- 
lor's degree.  However  his  major 
is  not  offered  here,  therefore, 
he  wishes  to  continue  on  to 
another  institution. 

"I  have  had  a  lot  of  great  times 
here  at  CCCC"  Vitalem  Says, 
"But  I've  also  had  a  lot  of  learn- 
ing experiences."  Vitalem  "V" 
says  that  he  likes  the  work  at  the 
community  college,  because  he 
doesn't  feel  that  it  is  too  hard,  it 
gives  him  comfort  to  recieve 
some  extra  help  from  the 
Academic  Development 
Center. 

Although  education  is  a  ma- 
jor factor  in  Vitalem's  attend- 
ance at  CCCC  it  is  not  the  only 
side  of  his  life.  There  is  another 
—  the  recreational  side.  V  likes 
to  play  the  violin,  an  instrument 
he  says  he  has  been  playing  for 
eighteen  years.  It  still  remains 
one  of  his  favorite  forms  of  re- 
creation. 

Another  form  of  entertain- 
ment V  enjoys  is  listening  to 
music  with  friends.  His  favorite 
type  of  music  is  reggae.  He  says 
that  reggae  is  a  form  of  music 
that  originated  and  is  currently 


listened  to  in  Jamaica.  In  Haiti, 
that  form  of  music  is  called 
comas. 

"I  also  like  to  go  to  parties  and 
socialize,  however  parties  here 
on  Cape  Cod  are  not  like  parties 
in  Haiti."  He  feels  local  parties 
lack  dancing,  and  many  of  the 
parties  lack  dancing  music. 
Another  thing  that  suprised  V 
about  the  local  college  parties 
is  the  fact  that  so  many  of  them 
get  broken  up  by  the  police. 
"This  never  happens  in  Haiti," 
Vitalem  exclaims. 

One  of  Vitalem's  favorite 
aspects  of  America  is  it's  Amer- 
ican women.  V  feels  that  women 
in  the  U.S.  are  generally  more 
open  towards  guys  than  girls  in 
Haiti.  His  like  for  American 
girls  is  easily  noticed  once  you 
have  met  him,  and  in  response 
girls  seem  to  take  a  liking  to 
Vitalem  also.  V's  generosity 
and  his  graceful  attitude  are 
what  make  him  much  a  likable 
person. 

Christina  Bulman,  a  friend  of 
Vitalem's  says  "V  has  adapted 
well  to  our  American  customs 
and  traditions,  he  is  a  very  lik- 
able person  and  a  lot  of  fun  to  be 
with."  Another  friend  of  his, 
Jenny  Wilson,  says  "Vitalem  is 
such  a  generous  person,  the  way 


he  approaches  you  is  in  such  an 
open  way  that  you  almost  have 
to  accept  him  and  like  him. 

It  would  be  safe  to  say  that 
tthere  are  a  lot  of  things  that  V 
likes  about  this  country,  howev- 
er there  are  a  few  things  that  he 
finds  disturbing.  One  of  them  is 
crime.  Vitalem  feels  the  crimes 
that  are  committed  in  America 
are  for  useless  reasons  and  that 
they  are  far  too  excessive  in 
quantity.  Another  subject  that 
gives  V  bad  vibrations  is  the 
current  job  situation.  Not  that 
there  are  a  lack  of  jobs  orexces- 
sive  amounts  of  jobs,  but  that 
there  are  little  to  no  good 
paying  jobs  to  people  without 
higher  education,  he  says  that 
in  Haiti  you  can  sometimes  find  ■ 
a  very  good  job,  even  if  you  don't 
have  a  good  educational  back- 
ground. 

Overall,  Vitalem  exclaims, 
"America  is  a  beautiful  place 
and  a  great  learning  experience 
for  me.  For  whatever  my  out- 
come may  be  after  my  studies 
here  in  the  U.S.  I  will  always 
remember  this  experience." 
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Sports 


Helmsmen  Sweep  Four  Games 

Knock  Off  Mass.  Bay,  Greenfield 


Locks  and  towels  must  be  returned 
to  the  equipment  room  by  May  11 
This  is  very  important!  Grades  and 
transcripts  will  be  withheld. 


Photo  by  Kevin  Barrett 


Right:  CCCC  Pitcher  Dean  Litsch  waits  on  deck. 
Litstli  drove  in  what  proved  to  be  the  winning  runs 
against  Greenfield  CC  in  the  second  game. 


by  Kevin  Barrett 


Cotuit  -  The  CCCC  baseball 
team  is  alive  and  well  thank  you 
and  riding  a  four-game  winning 
streak  as  the  team  looks  to- 
wards its  final  games  of  the  sea- 
son. The  Helmsmen  defeated 
Greenfield  CC,  7-6  and  5-1  at  Eli- 
zabeth Lowell  Park. 

In  the  opener,  game-winning 
pitcher  Pat  Kelly  ripped  a  sing- 
le in  the  bottom  of  the  seventh 
to  drive  in  the  winning  run 
Greenfield  pitcher  Warren 


Wells  should  have  called  in  sick 
for  this  one  as  he  walked  14  bat- 
ters during  the  game.  Not  a  con- 
trol artist  exactly,  huh? 

In  the  nightcap,  CCCC  flame- 
thrower Dean  Letsch  hurled  a 
complete  gem  evening  his  re- 
cord at  1-1.  Letsch  aided  his  own 
cause  by  driving  in  what  proved 
to  be  the  game-winning  runs  in 
the  fourth  inning  with  a  two-run 
single. 

Joe   Moore   was   simply 


maaaarvelous  in  centerfield 
with  two  diving  catches  and  one 
assist  to  nail  a  runner  at  the 
plate. 

In  other  action,  CCCC  swept  a 
pair  of  games  from  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay  CC,  getting  a 
couple  of  masterful  perform- 
ances on  the  mound  from  Steve 
Thys  and  John  Redihan. 


Pat  Kelly  (left)  with  teammates  Bill  Powers  (center)  and 
Rodney  Riviera. 


Women's  Basketball  Coach  Lori  Bess  Resigns 


by  Tar  a  Broadhurst 

Coach  Lori  Bess,  who  has 
been  with  the  CCCC  women's 
basketball  team  for  four  years, 
will  not  be  with  us  next  year. 
Due  to  career  conflicts,  Bess 
felt  it  best  for  the  program  is  she 
resigned.  This  past  semester 
she  couldn't  devote  enough 
time  to  either  one.  She  had  to 
leave  one  job  early  or  arrive  at 
the  other  late. 

First  semester  Bess  did  have 
an  assistant  coach,  but  not  one 
of  her  own  choosing.  This  assis- 
tant quit  the  team  before  the 
second  semester  started.  He 
was  never  replaced  despite  re- 
peated requests  by  coach  Bess. 
There  were  individuals  in- 
terested in  filling  the  position, 
yet  the  position  was  never  fil- 
led. So  the  Helmswomen 
finished  off  the  '86-87  season 
without  an  assistant  coach.  Bess 
finished  the  season  wondering 
if  her  team  received  the  support 


she  believes  they  should  have 
had. 

Did  the  women's  varsity  team 
get  equal  treatment  as  the 
men's? 

"No,"  said  Bess,  "otherwise 
we  would  have  had  an  assistant 
coach  second  semester." 

She  has  other  reasons  for 
saying  that  equal  treatment  has 
been  denied  to  the  women's 
team. 

She  cites  the  inconsistency 
with  which  the  athletic  depart- 
ment dealt  with  the  scheduling 
of  practice  sessions. 

The  impression  Bess  had 
from  the  department  was  "Bet- 
ter no  record,  than  a  loosing 
one."  This  philosophy  was  re- 
pugnant to  the  women's  coach. 

"It's  not  the  outcome  of  the 
final  record,"  said  Bess,  "but 
the  lessons  learned,  the  team- 
work, the  friendships,  the  indi- 
vidual skill  development  and 


the  sense  of  pride  and  self 
identity. 

"You  may  not  win,  but  watch- 
ing the  athletes'  progress  from 
point  'A,'  not  knowing  a  lay-up 
from  a  rebound,  to  point  'B,'  a 
sense  of  control  and  coordina- 
tion on  the  court  —  that  's  the 
reward.  That's  the  real  prize." 

Is  the  outlook  for  women's 
varsity  basketball  at  CCCC 
bleak  for  next  season? 

It  shouldn't  be  according  to 
Bess. 

"Returning  players  Tracey 
Beale,  Mary  Malone,  Jane  As- 
quino,  and  Megan  Jone  ready  to 
play,  and  with  the  addition  of 
some  very  strong  Cape  players 
planning  to  enroll  next  season, 
we  could  have  a  winning  team," 
she  said.  "But  the  athletic  de- 
partment must  give  the  team  the 
equal  treatment  is  deserves." 

Coach  Bess  plans  to  fully  de- 
vote her  time  to  her  career  at 


Decoy  Realty  Ltd.  She  also 
hopes  to  be  playing  for  the  Cape 
Cod  Amateur  League  next  sea- 
son if  the  therapy  for  her  knee  is 
a  success. 


"It's  not  the  final  record  that 
counts,  but  the  lessons 
learned  ...  and  the  sense 

of  pride  and  self-identity." 

—  Lori 


Fitness  Opportunities  Available 


by  Tara  Broadhurst 

Many  students  who  attend 
CCCC  don't  even  realize  what 
fitness  opportunities  the  school 
has  to  offer.  In  the  gymnasium, 
for  instance,  they  have  a  fully 
equipped  weight  room,  various 
courts  and  fields  and  a  helpful 
staff. 

The  weight  room  is  equipped 
with  free  and  universal  weights, 


a  treadmill,  a  rowing  machine 
and  a  cross-country  skier. 
Three  exercise  bikes  and  indi- 
vidual workouts  are  available. 

In  the  gymnasium  on  Tues- 
days and  Thursdays  from  12:30 
until  2:00,  aerobic  classes  are 
taught  by  an  instructor  from  Fit- 
stop! 

Located  outside  in  the  back  of 


the  gym  are  six  tennis  courts 
and  three  backboard  courts. 
Further  back  are  soccer  and 
baseball  fields.  In  the  winter 
these  fields  are  converted  for 
the  cross-country  skiing  class. 

The  basketball  court  can  be 
split  in  half  and  used  as  a  vol- 
leyball court.  The  racquetball 
court  is  located  in  the  back  of 


the  wellness  center  (downstairs 
in  the  gym)  which  is  also  avail- 
able. 

Students  who  don't  have  their 
own  equipment  can  borrow  it 
from  the  college.  To  start  using 
the  facilities  and  equipment  of 
one  of  the  finest  fitness  clubs  on 
the  Cape,  all  one  needs  is  a  stu- 
dent I.D. 
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Photo  by  Gray  Eldridge 

Karen  Dela  Puente  is  served  by  John  Vitale  at  the  Interplast  barbecue.  Interplast  is  a 
non-profit  organization  that  provides  reconstructive  plastic  surgery  to  children  in  de- 
veloping nations.  The  fiindraising  effort  was  organized  through  the  Student  Senate. 


Murphy  To  Speak  At 
Commencement 


Lieutenant  Governor  Evelyn  F.  Murphy  wfll 
speak  at  CCCCs  25th  commencement  Tues- 
day, June  2,  at  7  P.M. 


Lieutenant  Governor  Evelyn 
F.  Murphy  has  accepted  an  in- 
vitation to  address  an  estimated 
300  graduates  during  Cape  Cod 
Community  College's  25th  com- 
mencement Tuesday,  June  2,  at 
7  P.M.  on  the  West  Barnstable 
campus. 

Murphy,  the  first  woman 
elected  to  constitutional  office 
in  Massachusetts  history,  is  an 
economist  who  served  as  both 
secretary  of  economic  and  en- 
vironmental affairs  in  a  pre- 
vious Dukakis  administration. 
Her  early  years  were  spent  in 
Winthrop.  She  earned  degrees 
from  Duke  University  and  Col- 
umbia University. 

Lt.  Gov.  Murphy  chaired  the 
National  Advisory  Committee 
on  Oceans  and  Atmosphere  for 
President  Jimmy  Carter.  In 
state  government,  she  helped 
launch  the  Centers  for  Excell- 


ence program,  developed  em- 
ployment training  programs  for 
minorities,  youth  and  welfare 
recipients,  and  encouraged 
corporate  sponsored  child  care 
facilities.  She  is  chairman  of 
the  National  Women  Execu- 
tives in  State  Government. 

Processional  and  recessional 
music  for  the  ceremony  will  be 
provided  by  members  of  the 
Highland  Light  Scottish  Pipe 
Band.  The  college  chorus  will 
perform.  Acting  President  Wil- 
liam D.  Young  will  confer  de- 
grees to  the  graduates,  assisted 
by  Deans  Richard  J.  Sullivan 
and  Peter  F.  Birkel,  Jr.  Com- 
mencement awards  this  year 
have  been  sub  -stantially  in- 
creased as  a  result  of  fund- 
raising  by  the  CCCC  Education- 
al Foundation. 
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Campus  News 


Garvey  Chosen  As  New 
Director    Of  Aging 


Dennis  M.  Garvey,  who  has  been  chosen  as 
Director  of  the  Center  for  Successful  Aging  at 
CCCC. 


Dennis  M.  Garvey,  associate 
director  of  Elder  Services  of 
Cape  Cod  has  been  chosen  as 
the  first  director  of  the  Center 
for  Successful  Aging  at  Cape 
Cod  Community  College,  start- 
ing May  11. 

The  new  position  is  intended 
to  provide  the  leadership  to  de- 
velop educational  programs 
and  activities  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  elder  popula- 
tion on  Cape  Cod  and  the  Is- 
lands. Garvey  is  expected  to 
help  prepare  a  program  in 
gerontology,  geriatric  progrms 
for  providers  of  care  to  frail 
elders  and  a  senior  scholars 
program  for  elders  seeking  a 
life-long  learning  experience  at 
CCCC. 

He  was  recommended  from  60 
applicants  by  a  search  commit- 
tee representing  the  college 
and   surrounding  areas, 


approved  by  former  President 
James  F.  Hall  and  by  CCCC's 
board  of  Trustees.  A  resident  of 
East  Falmouth,  Garvey  gradu- 
ated from  Cape  Cod  Community 
College  in  1975,  earned  a  bache- 
lor's degree  from  Clark  Uni- 
versity and  a  master's  degree 
from  San  Diego  State  Universi- 
ty with  a  concentration  in  aging. 

After  several  years  of  related 
employment  on  the  West  Coast, 
he  served  as  a  regional  super- 
visor for  the  Massachusetts  De- 
partment of  Elder  Affairs.  With 
Dennis-based  Elder  Services, 
he  assisted  with  planning,  prac- 
tice and  management  aspects  of 
that  $6.5  million  private  non- 
profit agency. 

Marjorie  Mullin,  chairman  of 
CCCC's  division  of  health  tech- 
nologies and  an  early  leader  in 
development  of  the  college's 
new  center,  said  "We're  fortun- 


Student  Demonstrates  In  Washington 
Protest 


by  Randy  Viscio 

On  Saturday,  April  25,  an  esti- 
mated 75,000  demonstrators 
came  together  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  to  protest  the  Reagan 
Administration's  policies  in 
South  Africa  and  Central  Amer- 
ica. A  CCCC  student  was  also 
there  for  the  protest  and  took 
part  in  the  demonstrations  of 
the  day. 

Nyal  Fuentes,  a  nineteen- 
year-old  Communications  ma- 
jor from  Harwich,  left  for  the 
nations  capitol  late  Thursday 
night  and  arrived  in  Washing- 
ton on  Friday  morning  the  24. 1 
asked  Fuentes  why  he  wanted 
to  go  to  the  protest  in  Washing- 
ton, and  he  said,  "I  had  a  few 
reasons  for  going  to  Washing- 
ton. I  wanted  to  see  what  a  mas- 
sive demonstration  was  like.  I 
wanted  to  express  my  support 
for  the  "movement"  to  end 
Reagan's  and  this  country's 
policies  towards  South  Africa 
and  Central  America.  I  wanted 
to  hear  what  others,  who  felt  the 
same  as  I  do,  had  to  say  about 
the  various  causes."  Fuentes 
also  said,  "This  country 
preaches  high  morality  yet  it 
practices  immorality." 

Fuentes  told  me  that  he  was 
impressed  by  the  amount  of  ma- 
ture and  intellectual  conversa- 
tions and  discussions  going  on 
between  various  protesters  and 
activist  leaders.  He  said  that 
the  intelligence  of  the  atmo- 
sphere at  the  Demonstration  re- 
assured him  of  his  support  for 
the  causes. 

I  asked  Fuentes  what  kinds  of 
groups  had  arrived  for  the 
demonstration  ,  and  he 
stated. "There  were  a  large 
amount  of  Union  repre- 
sentation at  the  protest.  The 
National  Orgnization  of  Women 
(NOW)  and  the  American  Fed- 


ate  to  have  found  a  leatier  from 
many  qualified  candidates  — 
especially  with  Dennis'  fami- 
liarity with  local  and  state 
gerontology  matters." 

Garvey  is  a  member  of  Cape 
Cod  Hospital's  long  range  plan- 
ning committee,  the  Cape  and 
Islands  Community  Provider 
Task  Force  on  "DRG's",  and 
serves  on  the  board  of  directors 
for  Cape  Cod  Community 
Council. 


Student  political  activist  Nyal  Fuentes 


Photo  by  Randy  Vltcio 


eration  of  State  and  County  Em- 
ployees was  among  the  largest 
groups.  Even  though  the  presi- 
dent of  the  AFL-CIO  did  not 
support  the  protest,  most  of  the 
union  locals  were  there 
anyway." 

At  one  point  before  the  de- 
monB-stration  began,  one  of  the 
protest  organizer's  approached 
Nyal  and  asked  him  to  be  a  Mar- 
shall for  one  of  the  contingents. 
Fuentes  accepted  and  was  lead 
to  tent  located  on  the  elipse  be- 
hind the  White  House.  Inside 
the  tent  there  were  about  fifty 
other  marshalls  waiting  to  be 
told  what  to  do.  Fuentes  told  me 
they  were  given  a  fifteen- 


minute  lecture  on  how  to  pre- 
vent violence  and  discourage 
trouble.  The  demonstration  be- 
gan a  little  later  and  Nyal  was  at 
the  head  of  his.  They  marched 
from  the  elipse  down  into  the 
street  going  past  the  White 
House. 

I  asked  Fuentes  which  contin- 
gent seemed  to  be  the  largest, 
he  said,  "The  student  contin- 
gent was  the  most  overwhelm- 
ing site  at  the  demonstration. 
There  were  more  students  than 
any  other  group  as  far  as  I  could 
tell.  The  students  also  seemed 
to  be  the  most  vocal  of  all  the 
groups.  They  chanted,  'Books 
not  bombs',  'Students  united 


will  not  be  defeated',  and 
'Financial  aid-not  Contra  aid.' 
The  quietest  groups  were  the 
various  religious  contingents." 
Fuentes  will  be  leaving  CCCC 
at  the  end  of  this  semester  and 
attending  Suffolk  University  in 
the  fall.  He  said  that  he  plans  to 
continue  taking  an  active  part 
in  the  movement  to  end  the 
Reagan  Administration's  poli- 
cies. Fuentes  concluded,  "I 
don't  want  to  preserve  a  system 
of  hypocrisy  by  being  apathetic. 
I'd  rather  try  to  change  the  bad 
policies  and  feel  good  about  the 
system  and  if  it  means  I  have  to 
get  out  and  demonstrate,  I  will." 


Notes 

Choral/Dance 
Presentation 


A  combined  spring  choral/ 
dance  concert  featuring  the 
Cape  Cod  Community  College 
Chorus  and  Dance  Club  of  Cape 
Cod  is  scheduled  for  Friday, 
May  15,  at  8  P.M.  in  the  Arts  Cen- 
ter main  theatre  on  campus. 

The  dance  portion,  directed 
by  Joanne  Galium  Powers  of 
CCCC's  physical  educaion  divi- 
sion,  features  the  theme 
"Where  Have  All  The  Roman- 
tics Gone?"  They  will  perform 
"Malibu"  featuring  Ms.  Powers 
and  Mark  Peterkin;  "Let's  Call 
the  Whole  Thing  Off"  with  Mol- 
lie  Peterson,  Laurie  Antonellis, 
Kathy  Tinsley  and  Jarrod 
McKenney;  and  the  Gene  Krupa 
classic  —  "Let  Me  Off  Uptown." 

The  Chamber  singers,  also 
directed  by  Professor  Kidd  and 
accompanied  by  Fred  W.  Drif- 
meyer,  will  sing  selections  from 
"Requiem"  by  Mozart,  Gabriel 
Faure's  "Cantique  de  Jean 
Racine,"  "Forty-Second  Street" 
medley,  "Now  Let  Us  Lift  Our 
Youthful  Voices,"  "Brand  New 
Morning,"  "Bridge  Over  Trou- 
bled Waters,"  "God  Bless  The 
Child,"  "As  Torrents  in  Sum- 
mer" and  "Rise  Up  My  Dove,  My 
Fair  One." 

Admission  is  $4  for  adults,  $3 
for  students  and  $2  for  CCCC 
students.  Further  information 
is  available  by  calling  362-2131, 
extension  350. 

Fashion  Show 

Students  from  Richard 
Rand's  fashion  merchandising 
classes  at  Cape  Cod  Community 
College  have  arranged  four 
fashion  shows  on  campus  dur- 
ing the  lunch  period  on  May  5, 7, 
13,  and  14. 

The  retail  management  ma- 
jors organize  and  present  each 
shows  and  are  responsible  for 
such  activities  as  recruiting 
models,  arranging  for  loan  of 
merchandise  from  the  business 
community  and  preparation  of 
announcer  commentaries. 

The  May  5  show  in  the  Upper 
Commons  will  emphasize  leath- 
er while  the  May  7  program  in 
the  Library  lobby  concentrates 
on  sun  wear  for  children  and 
early  teens.  The  final  two  shows 
in  Upper  Commons  will  demon- 
strate general  sportswear  and 
lingerie  respectively. 
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Campus  News 


Professors  Return  From  Sabbatical 

by  Anne  Harmon 


Last  semester  Professor  Wil- 
liam Babner  of  the  Humanities 
Department  and  Professor 
Michael  Botvin  of  the  Business 
Department  took  sabbatical 
leave. 

In  order  to  be  considered  for 
a  sabbatical  at  this  college,  the 
professor  or  administrator  has 
to  be  here  for  at  least  seven 
years.  He  or  she  submits  an  ap- 
plication including  a  proposal 
for  a  project  they  will  do  which 
should  be  of  benefit  to  the  col- 
lege. It  is  sent  to  a  faculty  com- 
mittee, which  sends  it's  recom- 
mendations to  the  Dean  of 
Academic  Affairs,  who  reviews 
the  applications  and  sends  it  to 
the  president  for  the  final  deci- 
sion. 

A  I  spoke  to  Babner  (in  his 
slightly  cluttered  office  in  the 
North  Building)  he  was  still  ex- 
hibiting great  enthusiasm  ab- 
out his  sabbatical  several 
months  after  his  return. 

"I  had  two  goals  I  hoped  to 
achieve  during  my  leave.  The 
first  one  was  to  expand  my 
knowledge  of  and  ability  to  use 
the  word  processing  equipment 
on  campus  and  incorporate  it 
into  my  writings. 

"The  second  was  to  renew  and 
invigorate  my  background  in 
literature  and  the  arts  by  tour- 
ing England  and  Europe.  I  espe- 
cially wanted  to  visit  Stratford- 
on-Avon,  which  is  of  special  in- 
terest to  my  Shakespeare  stu- 
dents. 


"First,  I  spent  over  one  hun- 
dred hours  working  with  Frees- 
tyle, the  word  processing  sys- 
tem the  college  has  adopted, 
and  then  worked  out  a  syllabus 
for  the  Freshman  Composition 
1  using  the  word  processor,  and 
indeed,  this  semester  I'm 
teaching  two  courses  of  Fresh- 
man English/Word  Processing. 
It  has  proven  popular  and  more 
will  be  added  in  the  fall. 

"In  London,  I  took  a  number 
of  walking  tours,  visited  several 
museums  and  attended  more 
than  twenty  theater  perform- 
ance. 

"In  Stratford  I  spent  a  week, 
saw  all  the  plays  they  were 
doing,  toured  the  theater,  met 
designers,  actors,  and  all  kinds 
of  people,  and  took  more  than 
300  slides  of  London  and  Strat- 
ford to  show  my  Shakespeare 
students. 

"After  leaving  Stratford,  I 
went  to  Edinburgh  and  enjoyed 
a  production  of  MacBeth  in  the 
shadow  of  the  castle.  In  Ireland 
walking  many  of  the  sites  men- 
tioned in  the  works  of  James 
Joyce  was  a  pleasure,  as  was 
visiting  its  churches  and  gal- 
leries. 

"Before  returning  home  I  vi- 
sited the  museums  and  sights  in 
Antwerp  and  Amsterdam 
makes  these  two  cities  world 
famous. 

"The  trip  was  wonderful.  I 
came  back  with  my  spirit  re- 


photo  by  Rick  Davenport 

Professor   William  Babner,  Journalism  and  Shakespeare  instructor. 


freshed,  my  'batteries 
recharged.'  I  am  enjoying 
teaching  more  this  semester 
than  in  years.  Sabbaticals  are  a 
great  institution!  They  allow 
you  to  drop  your  normal  chores, 
work  on  a  project,  do  research 
and  have  some  time  to  reflect 


about  your  life's  works  and 
goals." 

Professor  Botvin's  office 
housed  computers  and  spread- 
sheets, on  which  he  demon- 
strated part  of  his  project. 

We  discussed  the  origin  and 
purpose  of  sabbatical  a  little. 
Botvin  allowed  that  although  its 
purpose  used  to  be  more  for  re- 
juvenation and  research  of 
materials  in  the  person's  area 
of  concentration,  now  a  project 
benefiting  the  institution  is 
more  common.  He  went  on  to 
describe  his  project 

"I  was  going  to  try  to  put  an 
accounting  program  on  the  com- 
puter for  students,  using  less 
expensive  software  than  avail- 
able on  the  market.  As  of  now, 
the  machines  we  have  would 
have  to  be  upgraded  to  use  a 
program  called  Lotus  which  is 
very  expensive.  If  the  program  I 
hoped  to  incorporate  worked  it 
would  save  the  school  and  stu- 
dents a  lot  of  money.  At  first  it 
seemed  workable  but  in 
teaching  my  class  we  came  up 
with  a  couple  of  errors,  and 
then  more.  I  thought  it  was 
going  to  be  a  lot  easier  to  con- 
vert the  program  than  it  was, 
but  I  was  naive.  I  thought  I'd  be 
able  to  do  it  straightforward,  get 
it  done,  and  have  a  good  product 
at  the  end,  but  now  I  can  see  it's 
nothing  like  that,  I  feel  accom- 
plished what  I  set  out  to  do  in  a 


sense  of  converting  problems 
into  a  program,  but  I  don't  think 
it  was  worth  it  in  the  long  run," 
said  Botvin. 

"I  think  the  school  should 
'bite  the  bullet'  on  the  money, 
buy  the  canned  program  off  the 
shelf  and  upgrade  the  machine. 
It  was  a  great  learning  experi- 
ence for  me,  partly  because  of 
that  rejuvenation  process  we 
were  discussing.  I  learned  a  lot 
of  things  I  didn't  know  before." 

When  asked  what  he  did  for 
relaxation,  Botvin  laughed  and 
said,  "Well,  I  didn't  go  home  and 
read  The  Practical  Accountant 
for  relaxation.  There  are  other 
things  in  my  life.  I  like  to  jog  and 
bicycle.  I  visited  friends  I 
hadn't  seen  in  a  long  time.  I  also 
went  to  the  Octoberfest  in 
Munich,  Germany,  It  was  quite 
an  experience!  I  visited  several 
museums  and  bought  a  lot  of 
prints  of  the  Masters  which  I 
now  have  hanging  in  my  house." 

When  asked  if  he  came  back 
from  leave  rejuvenated,  Botvin 
enthusiastically  replied,  "Oh 
yes!  It's  nice  to  be  back.  I  enjoy 
the  students,  faculty,  staff  and 
the  contact.  It's  a  nice  atmo- 
sphere here  with  very  nice 
peole.  I'm  back  in  the  saddle 
again,  almost  like  it  never  hap- 
pened." 


Photo  by:  Anne  Harmon 


Michael  Botvin,  back  in  the  saddle  again.  "It's  nice 
to  be  back. " 
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Campus  News 


Student  Senate  Report 


Farewells 


Amy  Bejtlich 

As  president  of  the  Student 
Senate,  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
Main  Sheet  for  their  excellent 
coverage  of  student  activities. 
Randy  Viscio  has  attended  all 
the  Senate  meetings,  and  has 
contributed  his  ideas  and  feel- 
ings at  these  meetings  as  well  as 
during  his  weekly  visits  into  the 
Senate  office.  I  feel  lucky  to 
have  had  the  chance  to  work 
with  him.  Thanks  Randy!  Cape 
Cod  Community  College  has  so 
many  outstanding  facets  to  it 
that  all  students  should  take 
advantage  of. 

I  can  only  hope  that  during  my 
future  endeavors  as  a  student 
that  I  have  the  opportunity  to 
work  with  and  learn  from  the 
high  caliber  of  faculty  that  1 
have  encountered  here. 


Valerie  Vigoda 

"As  time  goes  on,  I  realize  just 
what  you  mean  to  me  ..." 

—  Chicago 

It  saddens  me  to  be  leaving 
Cape  Cod  Community  College 
after  four  great  semesters  here. 
4C's  has  been  much  more  to  me 
than  just  a  school.  Since  I  have 
come  to  4C's,  I  have  developed 
many  new  and  varied  interests. 
I  feel  that  I  have  not  only  grown 
academically  but  I  have  grown 
personally  as  well.  I  feel  a 
strong  sense  of  sadness  in  leav- 
ing 4C's,  but  at  the  same  time  I 
feel  a  sense  of  excitement  for 
my  future  endeavors. 

My  sincere  thanks  goes  out  to 
all  the  professors  that  have 
taught  me,  other  faculty  and 
friends.  You  have  given  me  a  lot 
of  encouragement  and  support. 
I  hope  that  other  students  will 
discover  the  same  opportuni- 
ties for  personal  growth  and  ful- 
fillment that  I  have  found  here 
at  4C's. 


Senate  Meeting 
April  22 


The  April  22  meeting  was 
opened  by  Amy  Bejtlich  who 
made  several  announcements 
regarding  the  upcoming  events 
of  Spring  Week. 
•The  first  order  of  business 
was  brought  up  by  Senator 
Richard  Keevers  who  made  a 
motion  that  the  acting  pre- 
sident, active  club  advisors  and 
their  spouses  be  invited  to  the 
student  Semi-Formal  on  May  1. 
The  motion  also  included  that 
the  acting  president,  advisors 
and  their  spouses  should  have 
their  tickets  paid  for  by  the  stu- 
dent fund.  The  motion  was  sent 
to  the  Budget  and  Finance  Com- 
mittee which  called  a  special 
session  and  approved  the 
allocation  of  money  to  pay  for 
the  tickets. 

•  Senator  Debbbie  Johnson 
then  made  a  motion  to  amend 
the  original  motion  made  by 
Keevers  so  that  it  would  not 
allow  more  than  10  guests  to  be 
invited,  aside  from  advisors  and 
the  acting  president.  The  guests 
would  be  invited  at  Andy 
Robinson's  (Activities  Director) 
discretion.  The  motion  to  a- 
mend  the  orginal  motion  was 
passed. 

The  Senate  meeting  was  then 
adjourned  by  Arleen  Simpson. 


Student  Profile: 

Cora-Lee  Neerman 


Final  Exam  Schedule 


by  Andre  Milhouse 

Cora-Lee  Neerman  started 
coming  to  CCCC  during  the 
spring  of  1983.  For  three  semes- 
ters she  learned  that  she  had 
the  ability  and  confidence  to 
become  a  full-time  student, 
which  she  did  in  1984. 

Her  daughter  Holly  Neerman 
was  already  a  student  and  her 
youngest  daughter,  Jennifer 
would  also  be  one. 

During  her  stay  here  at  CCCC, 
Neerman  has  been  involved 
with  formulating  a  series  of  lec- 
tures through  the  Health  Ser- 
vice Department  Alcoholism, 
addiction,  Adult  Children  of 
Alcoholics,  Women  Who  Love 


Too  Much  and  rape  were  issues 
spoken  about  with  guest 
speakers. 

Keep  It  Simple,  a  MainSheet 
column  discussing  social  issues 
also  is  a  product  of  her  efforts. 

Whether  it  is  being  a  mother, 
organizer,  student,  friend  or 
confidant,  Neerman  works  hard 
at  what  she  does.  Sharing  her 
experience  has  often  proven 
helpful  to  other  students. 

Neerman  said,  "I  think  that 
anyone  who  wants  to  bad 
enough  can  rebuild  their  life  no 
matter  how  impossible  it  seems. 
There  is  too  much  help  not  to 
try." 


SPRING  1987  -  FINAL  EXAMINATIONS:      MAY  18,    19,    2U,   21,    22 

Gouroea  are  listed  by  Division.     The  day  and  period  key  Is  as  follows: 


OFFICE  OF  THE  REGISTRAR 


DAYS:  I     MONDAY  MAY  18  TIME  PERIODS: 

1  8:30  -  10:30  a.m. 

2  11:00  -     1:00  p.m. 

3  2:00  -     4:00  p.m. 
EXAMPLE  -  IV-2  WOULD  BE  THURSDAY,  MAY  21   13  11:00  a.m. 

Any  student  with  three  exams  on  one  day  may  request  one  of  the  Instructors  to  provide  a  make-up  on  another  day.     Report  any 
conflicts  to  your   INSTRUCTORS   IMMEDIATELY  AND  NOT  TO  THE  REGISTRARI  II 


I 

MONDAY 

MAY  18 

II 

TUESDAY 

MAY  19 

II 

WEDNESDAY 

MAY  20 

IV 

THURSDAY 

MAY  21 

V 

FRIDAY 

MAY  22 

HUMANITIES 

Course 

Course 

No. /Sec. 

Title 

Time 

Rm. 

Proctor 

No. /Sect. 

EB101-1 

Coll.  Read.  &  Sty. 

1-2 

S105 

Gallagher 

EMU3-12 

2 

ii     it   ii  it 

1-2 

S106 

Babner 

57 

3 

it     ii   ii  it 

1-2 

SC103 

Lee 

EN104-1.2 

4 

ii     ii   ii  it 

1-2 

SG8 

Dixon 

EM14-1 

57 

"     "   "  " 

1-2 

N103 

EN115-1 

EB103-1.2 

Found.  In  Writing 

1-1 

N106 

Clark 

EN131-1.2 

3 

H       II        II 

1-1 

SC103 

Babner 

EN161-1 

4 

"       "        " 

1-1 

S107 

Shapiro 

EN202-1 

5 

II       II         II 

1-1 

N105 

Lee 

EN206-1 

6 

II       II         II 

1-1 

Thtr 

McGraw 

EN207-1 

EN101-1.12 

English  Comp.  I 

1-1 

Lee  A 

Haselton 

HP120  1 

2 

it      n 

1-1 

S105 

Bird 

EN123-I 

3.6 

ii      n 

1-1 

Thtr 

McGraw 

EL106-1.2 

4,5 

ii      ii 

1-1 

N117 

Babner 

EL206-1 

7 

n      ii 

1-1 

N103 

Yosgandes 

EL102-I.2 

8,11 

ii      n 

1-1 

Thtr 

Martin 

EL202-1 

9,10 

ii      ii 

1-1 

Thtr 

Pollto 

ED114  1 

13 

ii      ii 

1-1 

N104 

Manlon 

ED116-1 

EN102-1.2 

English  Comp.  II 

1-1 

Lee  C 

Uchmanowlcr 

EN105-1 

3 

ii      ii 

1-1 

Thtr 

Pollto 

EN221-1 

4,5,6 

ii      ii 

1-1 

Lee  B 

Helnes 

ED111-1 

7,9 

ii      ii 

1-1 

NC6 

McPhee 

ED142-1 

8 

1-1 

Thtr 

Martin 

EHI02-1  * 

10,11 

ii      ii 

1-1 

Lee  A 

Haselton 

EH118-1.2 

EN103-1.3 

Oral  Communication 

y-i 

Lee  A 

Tuttle 

EH121  1 

2,6 

ii        ii 

V-l 

N115 

Willets 

EH122-1 

4 

ii        n 

V-l 

N104 

Pollto 

EH124-1 

5,10 

ii        ii 

V-l 

N116 

Bird 

EH130-1 

7 

"       " 

V-l 

N106 

McPhee 

EH227-1 

8,9 

ii        n 

V-l 

N117 

Still 

EH228-1 

11 

ii        ii 

V-l 

NG8 

Broadhurst 

EH102-2  * 

Title 

Time 

Rm. 

Proctor 

Ural  Comm. 

v-l 

NG9 

Deutsch 

ii     ii 

V-l 

N114 

Lee 

Intrprsnl.  Comm. 

II-2 

N114 

Broadhurst 

Small  Grp.  Comm. 

II-3 

NG9 

Willets 

Public  Speaking 

III-l 

NG9 

Still 

Tech.  Writing 

1-2 

NG6 

McCullough 

Journalism 

IV-1 

NG7 

Babner 

Lit.  Masterpcs. 

II-3 

N105 

Heines 

American  Lit. 

IV-3 

NG7 

Bird 

Shakespeare 

IV-2 

H105 

Babner 

Ethics 

V-2 

N104 

McCullough 

Cone.  East  Rellg. 

IV-2 

NG5 

McCullough 

Elem.  Spanish  II 

1-2 

N104 

DeBower 

Inter.  Spanish  II 

II-3 

N104 

DeBower 

Elem.  French  II 

1-2 

N105 

DeBower 

Inter .  French  II 

II-l 

NG9 

DeBower 

Creative  Dramatics 

IV-1 

Stu  Thtr 

Wills 

Stagecraft 

III-2 

S106 

Wills 

Surv.  Mass  Comm. 

IV-2 

N104 

Lumsden 

Public  Relations 

II-2 

N104 

Hofmann 

TV  Prod/Dir 

IV-1 

TV  Stu 

Lumsden 

Intro  TV  Dir. 

V-2 

TV  Stu 

Lumsden 

Humanities 

III-2 

N104 

Still 

Visual  Fund. 

1-2 

Stu  A 

Fiorello 

Studio  Art  I 

II-l 

Stu  A 

McDonald 

Studio  Art  II 

IV-3 

Stu  A 

McDonald 

Design  II 

IV-2 

Stu  A 

Guilianl 

Graphic  Design  II 

IV-1 

Stu  B 

Cull  Ian  i 

Drawing  II 

IV-3 

Stu  B 

Guilianl 

Painting  II 

IV-1 

Stu  A 

McDonald 

Humanities 

III-2 

N105 

Broadhurst 
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Page  2  Final  Exam9  -  Humanities  (Cont.) 

Course  - 

Mo ./Sec.  Title 

EH131-1.2  History  of  Art  I 

EH132-1  History  of  Art  tl 

EH139-1  Mod/Cont  Art  Hist 

EH140-1  Music  Apprec. 

EH142-1  Adv.  Music  Theory 

EH144-1  Music  History  II 


HISTORY  &  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 


HB101-1.6 
2,8 
3,5,7 


Gen.  Psych. 


HB202- 

HB207 
HB212- 
HB215- 
HB106- 

HB107- 
HB205- 
HG111- 
HH101- 
HH102' 
HH103- 
HH104- 
HH202 
HH207 
HP100- 
HP102 
HY101 
HL102' 

HL107 
HL109- 
HL116 
HL240 


Child  Psych. 

Adol.  Psych. 

Abnormal  Psych. 
Human  Sexuality 
Social  Prob. 
Prin.  of  Soc. 


Intro  Anthrop. 
Juvenile  Delinq 
Amer .  Govt . 

Civil 

Civil 

U.  S. 

U.  S. 

U.S.  As  World  Power 
Medieval  Hist. 
Val.  &  Dec.  Hkg. 
Philosophy  II 
Amer .  Geog . 
Crim.  Law  II 


West. 
West. 
Hist. 
Hist. 


I 

II 
I 
II 


Prin.  Invest. 
Police/Comm.  Rel. 
Intro  Crim.  Just. 
2   Sel.  Iss.  C.  J. 


NURSING 

NUlll-1,2 

NU112-1.2 

NU202-1 

NU203-1 


Maternity  Nurs. 
Pediatric  Nur. 
Phys.  &  Mtl.  Hlth. 
Found,  of  Prof. 


Time 
II-2 
II-2 
1-3 
IV-1 
II-3 
IV-3 

III-3 

III-3 

III-3 

III-3 

III-3 

III-2 

IV-2 

II-3 

V-2 

1-2 

1-2 

1-3 

IV-1 

IV-1 

II-2 

II-l 

IV-1 

V-2 

1-3 

III-l 

1-3 

IV-1 

III-l 

IV-1 

IV-2 

IV-2 

IV-3 

II-2 

II-2 

II-3 

IV-2 

III-l 

II-3 
II-3 

III-l 
IV-3 


Rm. 
Lee  A 
Lee  B 
Lee  B 

NG5 

NG5 

NG5 

N114.115 
Lee  B 
Lee  A 
N117 
Lee  C 
Lee  A 

NG7 
N106 
N105 
N117 
Lee  A 
N115 
Lee  A 
Lee  B 
Lee  C 
Lee  A 
N115 
N114 
N114 
Lee  B 
Lee  A 
N114 
N105 
N117 
N106 
N114 
N104 

NG5 
S106 
S106 
N115 

NG5 

Lee  B 
Lee  C 
NG7.8 
Lee  A 


Proctor 

Golden 

Fiorello 

FiorellO 

Kelly 

Kidd 

Kidd 


Baker 

Cahoon 

Douglas 

Roche 

Hatton 

Roche 

Goolishian 

Hatton 

Baker 

Douglas 

Cahoon 

Lor tie 

Lor tie 

Fallows 

Fallows 

Seeley 

Burrlll 

FIsk 

Hoar 

Fisk 

Bartlett 

Bartlett 

Hoar 

Hatton 

Hoar 

Fisk 

Dempsey 

O'Keefe 

White 

Whearty 

Smith 

Smith 


Staff 
Staff 
Staff 
Staff 


Course 

No ./Sect.    Title 

MATH,  SCIENCE,  ENGR. 


Time     Rm. 
&IND-  RELATED  TECH. 


MB101-1 
MB102-1 
2 
MB107-1 
MB108-1 
2 
MB109-1 
MB132-1 
MB209-1 
MC102-1 
MC105-1 
MC109-1 
MC202-1 
MC104-1 
MC204-1 
TE172-1 
TE174-1 
TE204-1 
TE207-1 
TE211-1 
TE215-1 
DE060-1.2 
3 

4,6 
5 
7 
DE061-1.3 

2 
MA101-1.2 
MA103-1.2 

3 
MA106-1 
2 
MA108-1 
2 
MA109-1 
MA117-1 
MA201-1 
MA202-1 
MA203-1 
MA210-1 
MA134-1 
MA233-1 


Surv.  A  &  Phys. 
Man  &  Environ. 

Human  A  &  P  I 
Human  A  &  P  II 

Microbiology 
Cone,  in  Biol. 
Prin.  of  Ecol. 
Gen.  Chem. 
Earth  Sci. 
Chem.  Hlth.  Sci. 
Organic  Chem. 
Physics  II 
Physics  IV 
AC  Circuits 
Semiconductors 
Int.  Comm.  Circ. 
Microproc.  Intrfc. 
Data  Conv.  &  Trans. 
Robotics 
Elem.  Algebra 


Inter.  Algebra 

Surv.  of  Math 
Business  Math 

Elem.  Stat. 

Precalculus  I 

Precalculus  II 
Calc.  Bus.  &  SS 
Calculus  I 
Calculus  II 
Calculus  III 
Linear  Algebra 
Comp.  Prg.  -  Fort 


1 1-3 
II-3 
II-3 
III-l 
II-l 
II-l 
II-l 
IV-3 
III-2 
II-3 
IV-3 
III-l 
III-2 
1-3 
III-l 
III-l 
IV-3 
II-l 
1-3 
IV-3 
II-3 
IV-3 
IV-3 
IV-3 
IV-3 
IV-3 
V-2 
V-2 
1-2 
V-2 
V-2 
III-l 
IV-3 
II-l 
V-2 
III-2 
III-2 
II-l 
II-l 
IV-3 
IV-1 
IV-3 


Comp.  Prg.  -  Pascal  II-3 


N115 
Nil  7 
NG7 
N114 
N103 
N104 
SC103 
SC103 
SC103 
N114 
N103 
N115 
N120 
Lee  C 
M07 
SC114 
SC114 
SC112 
SC103 
SC112 
SC114 
N114 
NG8 
N116 
Lee  B 
N117 
N117 
NG7 
N117 
Lee  A 
N115 
N117 
N115 
N117 
N106 
N115 
N107 
N105 
N106 
NG9 
N106 
N105 
SC103 


Proctor 

Downey 

Boleyn 

Swardstrom 

Kahler 

Kahler 

Moran 

Swardstrom 

Downey 

Boleyn 

Scofield 

Johnson 

Moran 

Scofield 

Shaw 

Shaw 

Capuano 

Capuano 

Capuano 

Perron 

Perron 

Perron 

Young 

Cetchell 

Panitz 

Feigenbaum 

Guilianl 

MacAdam 

Guiliani 

MacAdam 

Peirce 

Coulter 

Peirce 

Leonard 

Feigenbaum 

Ellenbogen 

Young 

Leonard 

Ellenbogen 

Young 

Feigenbaum 

Bell 

Moynihan 

Moynihan 
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Course 

Title 
Accounting  I 


TECHNOLOGIES 


No. /.Sec. 
BA101-1 

2,3 
BA102-1.3       Accounting  II 

2 
BA105-1  Manag.   Acct. 

BA202-1  Inter.  Acct.   II 

BA209-1  Tax  Acct. 

BB120-1  Business  Law  I 

2  " 

BDlOO-1,2,3  Intro.  Comp.Bas.Sye 


BD101-1 
BD202-1 
BE110-1 
BE111-1 

2.3. 
BE112-1.2 
BG104-1 

2 
BG107-1.2 
BG201-1 
BG204-1 
BH112-1 
BH130-1.2 
BH150-1 
BH160-1 
BH170-1.2 
BH205-1 
BU208-1 
BH212-1 
BH230-1 
BH140-1 
BH215-1 
BK202-1 
BK204-1 
BM102-1 
BH106-1 
BM108-1 
BM110-1 
BS110-1.2 
BS113-1 
BS114-1 
BS240-1 

2 


Applictns.  Prog. 
Systems  Analysis 
Fund,  of  Econ. 
Economics  I 
i 
Economics  II 
Prin.  of  Mgmt. 
it   ii   n 

;Pers.  Mgmt.  ■ 
Business  Finance 
Managmn t .  Prob . 
Food  Serv.  Nutr. 
Food  &  Bev.  Mangt. 
Fund.  Prof.  Cook. 
Dining  Rm.  &  Bev. 
Hospitality  Purch. 
Hospitality  Acct. 
Hospitality  Lav 
Quantity  Foods 
Hospitality  Marktg. 
Intr.  Hosp.  Mangt. 
Lodging  Oper. 
Install.  Credit 
Money  &  Banking 
Personal  Selling 
Consumer  Behav. 
Prin.  of  Retail. 
Merch.  Trds.  &  Fash 
Cone.  Word  Proc. 
Word  Proc.  Applic. 
Elec.  Office  Proc. 
Office  Proced. 


Time 
IV-3 

III-l 

III-l 
II-3 

III-2 
II-3 
II-l 
II-2 

III-2 
II-3 
IV-3 

III-2 
II-2 
IV-3 

III-3 

III-3 

1-3 

IV-1 

1-2 

II-l 

rv-i 

IV-2 

in-i 

II-3 

1-3 
II-l 
III-2 
IV-3 
III-l 
II-2 
II-2 
IV-2 

1-3 
III-l 
IV-2 
II-3 
IV-3 
II-2 

1-2 
IV-3 

V-2 
IV-3 
II-3 


Rm. 
N118 
Lee  A 
N118.103 
N118 
N103 
N103 
N118 
N117 
N118 
Lee  A 

SG8 
S105 

SG8 
S106 
Thtr 
Thtr 

SG8 
N118 
N115 
S105 
N118 
N117 
Lee  C 
S105 
H103 
10.15 

SG8 
N106 

NG7 
N105 
H106 
N118 
S105 
S105 
S106 

SG8 
S105 
N115 
S116.117 
S117 
S117 
S117 
S117 


Proctor 

Merrill 

Cole 

Botvin 

Ward 

Cole 

Botvin 

Ward 

Andrade 

Conley 

Bernardln 

Smith 

Bernardln 

Burrlll 

Cronln 

Holland 

Holland 

Schumann 

Souther 

Cronln 

Griffith 

Souther 

Anderson . 

Witkoskl 

McCormick 

Johnson 

Reynolds 

Witkoskl 

Larson 

McCormick 

Johnson 

McCormick 

Witkoskl 

Griffith 

Griffith 

Cronln 

Rand 

Rand 

Rand 

Gallagher 

Gallagher 

Gallagher 

Hoyer 

Beale 


Course 
No ./Sect. 
BS251-1 
BS271-1 


Title 

Med.  Sec.  II 

Legal  Studies 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 


PE100-1 
PE101-1 
PE102-1 
2 
PE103-1 
PE105-1. 
PE110-1 
PE112-1 
PE134-1 
PE135-1 


Family  Hlth. 
Dec.  Mkg.  Hlth. 
First  Aid  S  Emg. 

Personal  Fitness 
Drugs  S  Society 
Adventure  Cone. 
Orient.  Outdr.Rec 
Mod.  Dance  Tc.II 
Swimming  &   Lifes. 


Time 

II-l 
III-2 

III-2 
IV-2 
II-2 
II-3 
IV-2 
1-2 
II-l 

III-l 

IV-1 

1-3 


Rm. 

S115 

S117 

Gym  A 
Gym  A 
Gym  A 
Gym  A 
Gym  B 
Gym  A 
Gym  A 
Gym  B 
Gym  A 
Gym  A 


Hoyer 
Beale 


Fitzpatrick 

Fitzpatrick 

Staff 

Foster 

Foster 

Fitzpatrick 

Foster 

Foster 

Galium 

Foster 
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Features 


The  Holocaust  Remembered 


by  JeffMacDonald 

HOLOCAUST:  1.  A  great  or  com- 
plete destruction,  especially  by 
fire.  2.  A  sacrifice  or  offering 
completely  consumed  by  fire.  3. 
The  systematic,  mass  exter- 
mination of  European  Jews  in 
Nazi  concentration  camps  prior 
and  during  WW  II. 

From  1939  to  1945  over  six  mil- 
lion people  tost  their  lives  in 
what  we  now  call  the  holocaust, 
a  systematic  extermination  of  a 
race  deemed  as  "undesirable" 
by  the  Nazi  faction  in  power 
during  World  War  II. 

Many  concentration  camps 
were  constructed  in  German 
occupied  territory.  Camps  such 
as  Dachau,  Treblinka,  and  Au- 
schwitz. These  camps  were 
established  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  genocide,  the  extermi- 
niation  of  the  Jews,  something 
the  Nazi's  attempted  to  accom- 
plish with  a  sickening  pro- 
ficiency. One  Nazi  death  camp 
acquired  forty-six  ovens  that 
were  capable  of  incinerating 
over  five  hundred  bodies  an 
hour. 

The  President's  commission 
on  the  holocaust  is  quoted  as  re- 
porting this  about  the  concen- 
tration camp  called  Auschwitz, 
"This  multi  dimenb-sional  pet- 
ro-chemical  complex  brought 
human  slavery  to  its  ultimate 
perfection  by  reducing  human 
beings  into  consumable  raw 
materials,  from  which  all 
mineral  life  was  systematically 


drained  before  the  bodies  were 
recycled  into  the  Nazi  war  eco- 
nomy: gold  from  teeth  went  into 
the  treasury,  human  hair  was 
used  for  matresses,  and  the 
ashes  of  incinerated  human 
bodies  was  used  as  fertilizer  ... 
At  Auschwitz,  German  "scien- 
tists" experimented  with  a  vari- 
ety of  gasses  until  they  disco- 
vered that  the  insecticide  Zyk- 
lon  B  could  be  used  to  kill  two 
thousand  people  in  less  than 
thirty  minutes. 

When  the  Russian  Army 
liberated  the  city  of  Budapest 
in  Hungary,  over  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  jews  were 
still  living  there,  that  was  the 
largest  surviving  Jewish 
population  in  all  of  occupied 
Europe. 

To  Jewish  people  today,  the 
word  holocaust  must  have  had  a 
variety  of  meanings,  one  would 
be  Hell,  the  second  should  be 
rememberance,  to  keep  the 
memory  of  all  those  who  were 
slaughtered,  alive  and  never 
forget  the  atrocities  that  were 
suffered.  April  29th  1987,  the 
42nd  anniversary  of  the  libera- 
tion of  the  prisoners  of  Dachau, 
let  us  remember. 

For  the  weeks  of  remember- 
ance, a  number  of  photographs, 
books  and  pamphlets  were  on 
display  in  the  library  at  CCCC. 
Also  a  film  entitled.  Night  and 
Fog,  a  documentary,  was  shown 
on  Thursday,  April  30, 1987  at  12 
and  12:35. 


Top:  The  infamous  Nazi  swastika,  the  sym- 
bol of  Hitler's  Aryan  society. 
Middle:  Prisoners  cling  to  the  fence  at  Treb- 
linka, one  of  the  Nazi  extermination  camps. 
Bottom:  Many  children  escaped  the  Holo- 
caust and  wandered  throughout  Europe,  la- 
ter rescued  by  Allied  soldiers. 


A  Visit  To  Bergen-Belsen 


by  Patrick  J.  Conant 

One  experience  that  I  will 
never  forget  for  as  long  as  I  live, 
was  the  visit  to  a  concentration 
camp  from  World  War  II  called 
Bergen-Belsen. 

In  late  April  of  1985,  our  ex- 
change group  of  thirteen  Amer- 
icans visited  the  concentration 
camp.  We  took  a  train  ride  from 
Hamburg  to  an  area  near  Bre- 
men. When  we  arrived  on  the 
outskirts  of  Bergen-Belsen,  I 
noticed  a  strange  feeling  that  I 
have  never  felt  before.  I  felt  like 
I  was  at  the  scene  of  some  terri- 
ble crime  that  had  just  been 
committed. 

The  trees  that  surrounded  the 
camp  were  tall  evergreens,  with 
fog  and  streams  of  sunlight 
streaming  through.  Now  that  I 
think  of  it,  I  was  feeling  that 
thousands  of  spirits  were 
watchong  me.  Nothing  in  the 
world  has,  or  will  ever  compare 
to  the  feelings  I  had. 

Inside  the  walls  of  the  camp, 
there  was  nothing  except 
mounds,  two  memorials  and 
open  fields.  The  mounds  were 
the  placed  where  the  British 
troops  mass  buried  the  dead. 
Plaques  on  the  mounds  read, 
one  thousand  dead,  five 
thousand  dead,  five  hundred, 
and  so  on.  I  felt  useless  and  de- 
pressed reading  the  plaques. 
Hardly  anybody  spoke,  except 


Nothing  can  compare  to  the 
Nazi  concentration  camps.  The 
only  comparison  would  be  the 
concentration  camps  all  over 
again.  No  one  can  even  compare 
terrorists  to  the  Nazis.  The  ter- 
rorists have  a  so  called  reason, 
but  the  Nazis  had  no  reason  at 
all  to  kill  millions  of  Jews.  The 
concentration  camps  made  me 
feel  speechless  and  disgusted, 
and  if  the  terrorists  were  to  kill 
someone,  I  would  get  angry. 
When  I  analyze  this  emotion  of 
sorrow,  I  realize  that  anyone 
who  has  ever  been  to  a  concen- 
traion  camp  feels  the  same  e- 
motion. 

In  the  camp,  one  only  hears 
wind.  Nobody  has  anything  to 
talk  about,  like  being  in  a 
church,  everyone  feels  the  same 
emotion. 

Overall,  sorrow  has  a  new 
meaning  after  visiting  a  concen- 
traion  camp.  They're  a  physical 
proof  of  voluntary,  organized 
murder  by  human  beings.  That 
one  idea  is  hard  to  understand, 
to  express  how  they  felt. 

I  have  seen  movies  of  how  the 
British  buried  the  dead.  They 
would  dig  deep  ditches  with 
plows,  and  then  use  the  plows  to 
fill  the  ditches  with  bodies. 
Those  movie  scenes  kept  reel- 
ing through  my  mind  at  every 
mound.  Another  thing  that 


bothered  me  was  the  fact  that 
Bergen-Belsen  wasn't  one  of  the 
bigger  concentration  camps. 
Other  places  like  Dachau,  and 
Auschwitz  were  much  bigger. 
Those  two  averaged  a  1000  dead 
per  day  each  during  the  war. 
With  the  thought  of  all  the  con- 
centration camps  in  my  mind,  I 
was  suprised  that  human  beings 
could  do  such  a  thing. 

The  feelings  for  the  dead 
were  so  different  than  anything 
else  in  the  world,  I  don't  think 
that  a  nuclear  strike  could  com- 
pare. The  judgement  of  human 
beings  caused  the  concentra- 
tion camps  to  happen.  With  a 
nuclear  strike,  thousands 
would  be  incinerated.  But  the 
camps  slowly  tortured  everyone 
who  died.  I  couldn't  imagine 
people  dying  by  gas,  starvation, 
abuse,  disease  and  experi- 
mentations. In  a  nuclear  strike, 
one  would  die  in  a  milli-second. 
In  the  camps,  it  would  take  a 
couple  of  weeks,  or  longer  to 
die. 
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A  Fond  Farewell 


by  Rick  Davenport 

It's  that  time  of  the  semester 
when  the  editor  of  the  Main- 
Sheet  stretches  his  legs  and 
counts  his  blessings.  Six  issues 
and  four  course  droppings  la- 
ter, I  am  finally  free  of  the  wor- 
ries of  putting  out  a  bi-monthly 
publication.  All  in  all  it  was  a 
learning  experience,  at  least  in 
the  aspect  of  how  to  miss  classes 
and  still  come  away  with  decent 
test  scores. 

To  close  the  chapter  on  this 
semester  of  the  MainSheet 
there  is  a  list  of  people  I  would 
like  to  thank,  either  for  their 
support  with  the  MainSheet  or 
for  their  support  in  general. 

Thanks  to: 

Penny  Marinello  for  co- 
editing  with  me,  because  I 
couldn't  have  done  this  alone 
(get  better  soon,  Penny!). 

Thanks  to  the  crew  at  ther 
Falmouth  Enterprise.  They 
printed  things  for  me  even 
when  they  couldn't  and  I  really 
appreciate  it.  A  special  thanks 
to  Bill,  Roisin,  Moira,  and  the 
other  Moira  (good  luck  with  the 
baby!). 

Sue  McCarter,  for  her  layout 
expertise  and  wonderful  laugh. 
You're  still  my  best  audience, 
Sue. 

Joe  Kozlowski  for  his  articles 
and  the  editorship  for  next 
semester  (good  luck,  Joe!  There 
is  speed  in  the  top  drawer  and 


downers  in  the  file  cabinet). 

Eric  Eklund,  who  made  me 
laugh  when  I  didn't  feel  like  it, 
and  for  guest  stints  on  the  radio 
station  (keep  an  eye  on  this  guy 
folks). 

Randy  Viscio  for  his  argu- 
ments, his  1456  articles  this 
year,  and  the  addition  of  a  "Stu- 
dent Senate"  page.  (PS.  You 
spell  town  with  one  "w"  Randy). 

Ken  Fulton,  for  the  grueling 
darkroom  work  and  the  forma- 
tion of  "Photo  Humor  —  Aper- 
tures to  Appendicitis,"  a  new 
book  we  are  planning  to  re- 
lease. 

To  Pat  and  Dan  for  The  Tem- 
ple, and  the  layout  night  broad- 
casts (whiiite  spaaace,  whiiite 
spaaace, ...). 

The  journalism  class,  who  did 
some  excellent  writing.  I  was 
fortunate  to  have  a  staff  that 
could  write  as  well  as  these  peo- 
ple have. 

Bill  Babner,  for  advising  the 
MainSheet,  even  though  I  came 
through  on  about  30%  of  his  sug- 
gestions. 

Sally  Polito  for  being  Sally 
Polito  (well,  she  knows  what 
that  means). 

And  all  my  love  to  Allison 
Magan,  for  her  constant  support 
through  the  semester. 


The  Spread  Of  Rebellion  : 

The  New  Student  Movement 


Racism  In  America : 
It's  Still  A  Problem 


by  Philip  Kirk 

Racism  in  America: 

Are  we  really  moving  for- 
ward? 

As  I  was  performing  my  habi- 
tual, ritualistic  channel  scan- 
ning act  the  other  night,  I  sat 
stupified  in  front  of  the  boob 
tube,  remote  control  in  hand. 
Suddenly,  I  was  nudged  from 
my  trance  by  a  very  timely  prog- 
ram on  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Network.  The  show  was  de- 
scribing, with  all  too  vivid  clar- 
ity, the  history  of  Blacks  in 
America.  It  spent  most  of  the 
time  depicting  that  which  all 
minorities  in  this  "great  land  of 
freedom"  have  experienced  — 
racial  discrimination. 

Although  there  always  seems 
to  be  a  new  lowest  of  lower  class 
in  this  country  every  genera- 
tion, defenseless  to  the  system's 
crunching  weight  upon  them  as 
the  former  "peons"  join  in  the 
rest  of  America's  rightful  race 
for  the  "American  Dream,"  it 
seems  that  the  Blacks  of  this 
country  have  had  to  pay  much 
more  than  their  fair  share  (if 
there  is  any  such  thing)  of  dues 
in  their  quest  for  equality. 

For  comparison's  sake,  let's 
take  a  look  at  what  some  other 
newcomers  and  "minorities" 
have  had  to  go  through  in  the 
past.  When  the  Irish  came  to 
this  country  in  droves  during 
the  potato  famine  of  western 
Europe  in  the  1840s.  they  soon 
became  the  fashionable 
nationality  or  race  of  human 
beings  to  be  exploited  by  those 
expanding  the  "land  of  oppor- 
tunity." Today,  do  we  still  see 
them  living  as  second  class 
citizens?  Of  course  not  —  or  ^ 
least  I  don't,  anyway.  I  think  we 


find  them  just  as  free  to  procure 
their  constitutional  rights  as 
any  other  American  citizen, 
save  the  black  man. 

Twenty  years  ago,  after  civil- 
rights  legislation  which  many 
people  fought  for,  and  some 
even  died  to  attain,  it  seemed  as 
if  things  might  finally  change 
for  Blacks  in  America.  By  now, 
with  the  present  administration 
making  racism  seem  almost 
"fashionable"  again,  we  find 
the  kind  of  behavior  which 
occured  in  Howard  Beach,  New 
York,  as  well  as  in  places  like 
Forsyth  County,  Georgia.  Those 
who  labored  so  hard  for  a  better 
life  for  all  of  us  must  feel  a  great 
sense  of  loss  as  the  present  gov- 
ernment allows,  if  not  makes, 
history  repeat  itself. 

What  will  it  take  before  every- 
one realizes  it's  time  to  move 
forward,  not  backward?  It's 
time  we  all  learned  to  live 
together.  In  the  face  of  popula- 
tion problems  like  those  we  will 
inevitably  face  in  generations 
to  come,  different  races  living 
together  is  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion. It's  the  way  things  should 
be  anyway.  We're  all  human 
beings! 

Attitudes  have  to  change.  Ra- 
cial discrimination  is  out, 
there's  no  other  way  now.  If 
that's  not  enough  reason  for 
you,  I  think  we  owe  it  to  our- 
selves, as  well  as  to  those  being 
discriminated  against,  to  give 
them  their  rightful  place  in  A- 
merica. 


by  Randy  Viscio 

Well  it's  the  late  1980s  and 
there's  a  new  feeling  of  dissen- 
sion being  felt  throughout  the 
nation's  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. Within  a  society  that  tries 
to  live  the  lie  of  the  "Reagan  Re- 
volution" which  pushes  mater- 
ialism, advocates  poverty  and 
champions  such  warped  fanta- 
sies as  the  Yuppie,  a  new  move- 
ment to  face  reality  is  coming. 

The  new  student  movement  is 
not  like  its  sister  movement  that 
dominated  student  politics  in 
the  sixties.  The  Anti- 
Establishment  movement  was 
too  spontaneous  and  over- 
extended to  achieve  any  sub- 
stantial lasting  change.  It  did, 
however,  help  end  an  illegal 
war,  expose  the  immorality  and 
the  injustices  of  our  system,  and 
it  changed  the  atmosphere  of 
most  college  and  university 
campuses.  The  movement  of  the 
sixties  also  gave  birth  to  the 
Hippie  culture  and  proved  to  be 
relative  and  teacher  to  the  new 
student  movement. 

The  new  dissension  is  being 
felt  and  instigated  by  the  irres- 
ponsible, illegal,  immoral  and 
self-destructing  policies  of  the 
Reagan  Administration,  and 
because  of  the  government's  fa- 
ilure to  supervise  the  groups  of 
office  it  is  supposed  to.  The  new 
movement  is  focused  at  ending 
the  four  main  "American"  poli- 
cies and  beginningjustone.  The 
movement  would  end  support  of 
the  South  African  government, 
end  support  for  the  Contra  ter- 
rorists, end  the  build-up  of  nuc- 
lear arms,  end  support  and  out- 
law the  CIA.  The  only  policy  the 
movement  would  advocate  is 
one  of  peace.  A  country  cannot 
lose  a  battle  if  it  does  not  fight. 
A  country  cannot  be  destroyed 
by  war  if  it  is  at  peace. 

Aside  from  the  foreign  policy 
aspect,  the  new  movement  will 
attempt  to  end  the  financial  dif- 
ficulties of  students.  Education 
is  not  supposed  to  be  a  luxury  in 
this  country.  It  is  every  Amer- 
ican citizen's  right  to  have  an 
education  provided  for  them. 
Students  realize  that  they  can 
end  financial  problems  by  de- 
manding the  money  from  the 
government,  money  that  is 
otherwise  being  spent  on 
weapons. 

The  movement  of  students  to- 
day is  being  helped  and  guided 
by  many  leaders  from  the  sister 
movement  in  the  sixties.  The 
Anti-Establishment  movement 
never  really  died  out.  It  was  lied 
to  through  the  impeachment  of 
a  president.  The  movement  of 
this  era  will  not  be  as  naive  nor 
as  careless  as  the  last.  The  pre- 
sent and  upcoming  movement  is 
attracting  New  Left  advocates 
who  are  politically  involved 
and  aware  of  the  lies  and  prop- 
aganda being  fed  to  the  people. 
The  students  who  remain  a- 
pathetic  and  ignorant  to  this 
country's  situation  are  those 
who  willingly  perpetuate  the 
major  weakness  of  our  Demo- 
cratic system.  The  new  orga- 
nization of  the  student  Left  will 
try  to  end  student  apathy  with 
the  hopes  of  correcting  some  of 
this  country's  past  mistakes. 

Recently  in  Northampton, 
Mass.,  a  court  judge  allowed 
Abbie  Hoffman  and  Amy  Carter 


along  with  13  others,  to  use  the 
Necessity  defense  in  their  trial. 
They  succeeded  in  proving  the 
illegitimacy  of  the  CIA  recrui- 
ters from  coming  on  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts/ 
Amherst  campus.  This  is  one 
important  step  towards  ending 
the  support  of  the  CIA. 
Meanwhile,  in  Washington. 


Rutgers  University,  Stephen 
Bronner,  Cheryl  Clark,  Poet- 
Editor  of  Condition  magazine, 
Len  Wienglass,  the  NSO  attor- 
ney and  advisor,  and  Abbie 
Hoffman,  author  and  leftist 
activist.  The  National  Student 
Organization  has  planned  its 
first  student  convention  to  be 
held  Feb.  5, 6, 7, 1988  at  Rutgers 


The  students  who  remain  apathetic  and 
ignorant  to  this  country's  situation  are  those 
who  willingly  perpetuate  the  major  weakness 
of  the  Democratic  system. 


D.C.,  a  massive  protest  was  held 
to  show  the  strength  and  orga- 
nization of  the  new  movement. 
75,000  strong  demonstrated  a- 
gainst  the  Reagan  fantasies  of 
the  80's.  They  marched  and 
showed  their  disab-greement 
with  the  policies  of  military  aid, 
nuclear  build-up,  South  Afri- 
can Botha  Regime  support,  CIA, 
and  lack  of  funds  to  help  stu- 
dents get  a  higher  education. 
The  largest  contingent  at  the 
demonstration  was  said  to  be 
the  student  contingent. 

The  main  force  for  the  new 
student  movement  is  the 
National  Student  Organization 
(NSO),  a  national  re- 
organization of  the  student  Left. 
The  NSO  is  advised  by  a  board 
of  student  leaders  who  were 
politically  active  in  the  sister 
movement  of  the  sixties.  The 
advisors  include  Professor  of 
American  Studies  at  the  State 
University  of  New  York, 
Rosalyn  Baxandall,  Associate 
Professor  of  Political  Science  at 


University  in  New  Brunswick, 
New  Jersey.  This  convnetion  is 
only  the  beginning  of  a  new 
movement  to  end  sexism,  rac- 
ism, CIA  off  campus  efforts,  and 
the  struggle  against  U.S.  in- 
tervention in  Central  American 
The  pendulum  of  time  is 
swinging  back  to  the  Left  and  its 
being  rushed  along  through  the 
fantasies  created  by  the  Reagan 
Revolution.  There  is  a  move- 
ment coming  to  the  colleges  and 
campuses  of  this  countrry,  and 
it's  far  more  mature  than  the 
past  movements.  It  is  a  new  stu- 
dent movement.  Not  a  move- 
ment to  overthrow  a  system,  cre- 
ate  havoc,  destroy  what  is 
already  established,  or  infringe 
upon  the  rights  of  others.  It  is  a 
movement  to  wage  peace,  unity 
and  equality  on  a  system  that 
was  meant  for  those  elements, 
and  to  allow  that  system  to  do 
what  it  does  best;  correct  its 
mistakes  and  improve  upon  its 
successes. 
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Arts  And  Entertainment 


Upper  Commons  Gets  A  Taste  Of  Jazz 


by  Randy  Viscio 

On  Monday,  April  27,  there 
seemd  to  be  a  strange  yet  in- 
teresting sounds  coming  from 
the  Upper  Commons.  The 
sounds  were  those  coming  from 
the  inb-struments  of  the  New 
Voice  Jazz  Sextet. 

The  New  Voice  is  a  group  of 
six  men  who  play  a  diverse  re- 
pertoire of  music  based  on  the 
elements  jazz  and  Fussion.  The 
musicians  are  Dmitri  Matheny 
on  trumpet  and  flugelhorn.  He 
received  a  music  scholar  -  ship 
to  Berklee  School  of  Music 
where  he  now  attends  school. 
He  has  also  played  with  such 
greats  as  Ramsey  Lewis  and  Fa- 
bian. Mark  Gross  plays  alto  sax 
and  also  attends  Berklee  on  a 
scholarship.  Mitch  Hampton 
plays  piano  and  does  much  of 
the  composing  for  the  group. 
Hampton  has  also  been  hon- 
ored by  Downbeat  magazine 
with  an  Outstanding  Perform- 
ance Award.  Hans  Schuman 
keeps  the  beat  on  drums  and 
Volker  Nahrmann  plays  bass. 


I  found  the  sextet  to  be  an  in- 
credibly tight  group  who  have  a 
unique  sound  when  it  comes  to 
music.  Their  type  of  Fussion 
doesn't  seem  to  follow  any  rock 
progessions  but  more  jazzy  off- 
spring of  modern  Fussion.  I 
thought  the  most  interesting 
tune  was  an  original  they  did 
called  "MAZE."  The  pianist 
Mitch  Hampton  composed  the 
tune  and  explained  it  as,  "A 
maze  of  progressions  that  in- 
corporate styles  from  the  50's 
era,  the  60's  era  and  the  70's.  We 
bring  the  styles  together  and 
the  tune  seems  kind  of  like  a 
maze."  Hampton  could  hardly 
stay  in  his  seat  as  he  rolled  off 
his  unique  and  fancy  jazz  piano 
licks. 

The  most  amazing  thing  about 
the  New  Voice  is  the  ages  of  the 
musicians.  These  guys  are  all  in 
their  early  twenties,  but  they 
play  like  they  were  old  pros. 
This  group  of  individuals  has 
quite  a  future  to  look  forward  to 
on  the  Jazz  music  scene. 


Restaurant  Reviews : 


The  Best  Pizza 


In  Town 


The  New  Voice  Sextet,  performing  in  the 
Upper  Commons 


Spinnaker  Cove  At  The 
CC  Mall 


Who  really  does 

have  the  beat  pizza?  Our 

reviewer  thinks  it's  Papa  Gino's. 


by  Andre  Milhouse 

In  the  spring  many  a  young 
man's  fancy  may  turn  to  love, 
but  not  if  he's  hungry. 

This  young  man  set  out  one 
hungry  afternoon  to  find  the 
best  pizza  in  Hyannis  and  Yar- 
mouth. It's  nasty  work,  but 
somebody  has  to  do  it 

Everybody's  taste  in  pizza  is 
different  I  was  looking  for  the 
perfect  crust  —  thick  and 
cooked  to  a  golden  brown. 
Cheese  that  was  still  melted 
and  hot  when  the  pizza  was 
served.  Sauce  that  would  make 
your  Italian  Mother  cry  over  the 
taste  —  not  sweet  but  not  tart, 
obviously  simmered  to  perfec- 
tion many  delicious  hours  by  a 
loving  chef. 

And  finally,  I  conb-sidered 
price.  I  wanted  the  most  I  could 
get  for  my  money. 

With  all  this  in  mind,  and  a 
growling  stomach,  I  set  off  on 
my  quest 

The  first  stop  was  Heavenly 
Pizza,  in  West  Yarmouth.  A 
small  place  that  incidently 
served  the  smallest  piece  of  piz- 
za in  my  sampling.  The  slice  of 
pizza  was  recognizable,  but  no- 
thing to  write  home  to  mother 


My  second  stop  on  this 
treacherous  journey  was  Toly's 
House  of  Pizza.  For  a  measly 
eighty  cents  I  received  a  fair 
size  slice  of  pizza.  The  sauce 
was  great  butthepizzawas  only 
warm,  not  hot,  and,  again,  no 
cigar. 

By  now  the  craving  for  more 
cheese  pizza  was  out  of  control, 
and  it  had  taken  over  my  body. 
Finally  I  gave  up;  I  could  fight 
the  urge  no  longer,  so  I  followed 
its  lead.  Soon  after  I  found  my- 
self sitting  at  a  square  table  in 
the  New  England  House  of  Pizza 
Before  me  was  a  medium  size 
slice  of  pizza,  with  golden  crust 
and  glorious  mounds  of  sauce 
diving  between  the  cracks  of 
cheese.  This  pizza  was  indeed 
delicious,  however  there  may 
be  better. 

"Enough  of  this  delight"  my 
mind  cried  out  but  no  sooner 
had  that  cry  rung  out  when  the 
craving  had  already  sought  out 
another  pizza  place  within  the 
Cape  Cod  Mall.  "One  slice  of 
cheese  pizza,"  the  demon  crav- 
ing said  with  a  smile.  This  was  a 
fair  pizza.  It  was  not  the  best 
cheese  or  sauce,  and  it  was  a 
little  bit  over-priced  eon- 


may  have  been  a  Roman  recipe, 
but  Roman  Delight  Pizza  has 

some  work  to  do. 

On  my  way  home  I  was  a  little 
disappointed  because  I 
couldn't  really  say  that  I  had 
found  the  best  pizza  in  town,  be- 
cause a  few  of  the  pizza  places 
were  in  close  running  for  the 
championship  title.  Just  then 
the  pizza  demon  demanded 
gluttonous  justice.  I  was  forced 
to  pull  over  to  this  restaurant 
and  order  a  slice  of  pizza,  I  did. 
After  the  first  two  bites  I  was 
glad  I  did.  The  pizza  was  hot, 
and  the  cheese  and  sauce  were 
fully  melted.  The  slice  was 
served  with  napkins  and  class, 
and  it  was  not  hard  for  me  to 
realize  that  this  was  the  best 
slice  so  far.  On  my  way  out  of  the 
restaurant  I  looked  up  to  see 
what  the  name  of  this  res- 
taurant was  so  that  I  could  come 
again.  It  read  Papa  Glnos.  At 
last  I  had  found  a  winner,  and 
surely  enough  Papa  Glnos  had 
the  best  pizza  in  town. 


by  Joyce  Chasson 


If  hunger  strikes  while  at  the 
Cape  Cod  Mall,  a  quick  meal  at 
Spinnaker  Cove,  the  fast-food 
take-out  emporium  across  from 
Filene's,  is  not  a  bad  bet. 

The  area,  consisting  of  eight 
food  stalls,  offers  a  variety  of 
specialties  at  reasonable 
prices. 

I  took  a  crew  of  teenage  food 
critics  there  recently  to  sample 
some  of  the  selections.  Their 
critique  ranged  from  "great" 
pizza  to  "gross"  Mexican. 

Roman  Delight  Pizza:  Sells 
both  thick  crust  and  regular  piz- 
za by  the  slice  ($1.05  to  $1.25). 
Two  good-sized  slices  of  cheese 


reviewed  the  combination  plate 
(refried  beans,  nacho  chips, 
taco,  burrito)  as  "soggy"  and 
"disgusting." 

Primos  Deli  Cafe:  A  good 
choice  for  the  diet  conscious 
offering  salads,  fruit  cups  and 
sandwiches.  The  fruit  cup  with 
yogurt  ($1.99)  and  chef  salad 
($3.75)  are  excellent  Ask  for  ex- 
tra salad  dressing. 

Au  Bon  Pain:  Is  my  personal 
favorite  with  a  wonderful  selec- 
tion of  soups,  cheeses  and  sand- 
wiches in  fresh  breads.  I  love 
their  tomato  florentine  soup 
(nicely  seasoned)  and  roast  beef 
with  boursin  cheese  on  a  crois- 


Spinnaker  Cove  offers  a  variety  of  quick  taste 
treats,  and  is  open  during  the  mall  hours. 


and  pepperoni  were  "wicked 
good"  and  "the  best  crust  ever." 
Whole  pizzas  range  from  small 
($4  to  $7)  or  large  ($8  to  $10). 

Orange  Julius:  The  place  for 
hot  dog  lovers.  Both  regular 
($1.50)  and  jumbo  ($2.50)  are  top- 
ped with  chile  or  cheese. 
Orange  Julius  drinks  ($1.05  to 
$1.65)  are  made  with  crushed 
ice  and  fruits.  The  hot  dog  with 
cheese  sampled  was  "cold"  and 
"the  cheese  is  one  big  lump." 
But  try  their  hot  pretzel  ($.80) 
for  a  great  snack 

The  Taco  Maker:  Mexican 
fare  with  prices  ranging  from  a 
single  taco  ($1.25)  to  combina- 
tion pUtn  <Ml  Ow  teen  critic 


sant  ($3.70).  For  dessert,  try  a 
chocolate  croissant  ($.95). 

Other  food  take-outs  lucky 
enough  to  have  missed  the  teen 
critics'  scrutiny  are: 

Chopsticks:  Chinese  appetiz- 
ers to  dinner  combinations  ($.75 
to  $5.65). 

ChefSigmundi:  Fried  seafood 
plates,  chowders,  lobster  rolls 
($1.40  to  $5.75). 

McDonalds:  An  institution. 

Spinnaker  Cove  is  by  no 
means  the  Ritz.  But  it  is  well 
maintained,  and  finding  a  table 
is  not  a  problem  if  you  avoid 
peak  hour  traffic.  If  you  are 
looking  for  fast  cheap  and  lots 
ofU,gmln«irf6«4»ti7 
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U2 :  The  Only  Band 
That  Matters  ? 


by  Eric  Eklund 


U2,  L-R:  Larry  Muffin,  Adam  Clayton,  The 
Edge,  and  Bono 


It  was  at  the  tail  end  of  1983 
when  Roling  Stone  magazine 
labeled  U2  as  the  "Band  of  the 
80's,"  Back  then,  this  was  fine 
and  dandy  for  the  serious- 
minded  rock  fans  who  would 
have  to  wait  another  year  for 
Bruce  Springsteens  "Born  In 
The  US.A."  and  thought  U2  (on 
the  wings  of  a  critically  success- 
ful 1983  release  memorably  ti- 
tled "War")  was  the  biggest 
underground  rock  group  of  ail 
time. 

"Skeptics"  tagged  the  Rolling 
Stone  maneuver  as  a  heap  of 
hype.  Common  sense,  being  on 
the  side  of  the  skeptical  few, 
told  the  average  listener  that 
Stone  was  probably  jumping 
the  gun  with  this  one,  thus,  it 
wasn't  taken  too  seriously  — 
although,  as  I  said  before,  it  sat 
comfortably  with  most  people. 

The  rest,  as  they  say  in  show 
business,  is  his-s-s-story.  Four 
years  and  four  albums  later, 
(two  live  discs,  the  artsy  arena 
rock  album  "Unforgettable 
Fire"  and  the  triple  platinum- 
destined  "The  Joshua  Tree")  U2 
emerged  as  the  most  improtant 
rock  band  in  the  world.  Let's  get 
down  to  basics:  U2  concerts  are 
notorious  for  selling  out  within 
the  hour  the  tickets  go  on  sale 


(sound  like  a  stolen  page  out  of 
the  Beatles'  diary?);  their  latest 
effort  "The  Joshua  Tree"  (the 
backbone  of  their  importance 
as  a  band)  checked  in  at  number 
7  on  Billboard  on  the  first  day  of 
its  release  and  moved  to  num- 
ber 1  three  weeks  later. 
Enough? 

Look,  I've  merely  touched  on 
the  obvious  trivialities  of  U2's 
success.  I've  written  this  col- 
umn only  as  a  warning:  During 
U2's  18-month  world  tour, 
which  kicked  off,  at  this  writing, 
two  days  ago,  you,  the  average 
listener  (?),  will  be  mercilessly 
overwhelmed  with  U2  litera- 
ture (i.e,  reviews,  interviews, 
and  profiles,  etc.,  etc.).  This  is 
without  any  regard  for  their 
album,  which  is  sure  to  hit  a 
listener  peak  in  two  to  three 
months.  If  you  choose  to  do  the 
reading  right  away,  pick  up 
absolutely  any  music  mag/rag 
on  the  shelves.  The  cover  story 
in  the  latest  issue  of  TIME 
magazine  is  suggested.  Enough? 


Movie  Review: 

Angel  Heart:  A  Little  On 
The  Gory  Side,  But... 


by  Donna  Martone 

Everything's  not  what  it 
seems:  Be  sure  to  keep  this  old 
cliche  in  mind  when  you  see  the 
movie  "Angel  Heart"  on  the 
cinema  billboard.  Angel  Heart 
was  the  highly  controversial 
thriller  that  was  originally 
given  an  X  rating.  And  what 
with  it's  tremendous  gore  con- 
tent, and  eery  religious  i- 
magery,  it's  not  that  difficult  to 
justify  the  harsh  rating.  Despite 
all  of  this,  the  movie  has  quite  a 
bit  in  it's  favor.  The  acting  is  top 
rate  and  the  plotline  is  ing- 
eniously developed. 

Basically," Angel  Heart"  is  a 
highly  modernized  mystery. 
Actor  Mickey  Rourke  portrays 
the  shabbiest  detective  that 
you've  probably  ever  seen  (his 
character's  shabby,  Rourke's 
acting  is  superb.)  Anyhow, 
Rourke  is  hired  by  a  creepy 
client  played  by  Robert  DeNiro 
to  locate  a  missing  person.  And 
so  the  quest  begins  taking 


Rourke  down  to  Louisiana 
where  be  gets  tangled  in  a  web 
of  strange  murders  and  a  ter- 
rifying occult  mystery.  As 
you've  heard,  Lisa  Bonet  strays 
quite  a  bit  from  her  Cosby  Show 
role  by  playing  a  voodoo  pries- 
tess here.  She  is  scarily  con- 
vincing, believe  it  or  not 

Anyhow,  this  movie  seems  to 
be  a  blend  of  other  movies.  It's 
part  tedious  private  eye  stuff, 
but  there's  plenty  of  horrifying 
supernatural  as  well.  This 
second  element  tends  to  mar 
the  many  fine  qualities  of  the 
film.  In  short,  director,  Alan 
Parker  seems  to  go  overboard 
on  the  blood  and  gore.  People 
aren't  just  murdered  here, 
they're  brutally  tortured.  In  this 
way,  the  movie  undoubtedly 
makes  a  big  impression,  but  I 
tend  to  think  that  it's  an  im- 
pression that  most  of  us  could 
do  without 


IN  SEARCH  OF. . .  THE 
PERFECT  SUMMER  JOB? 

Christy's  Markets.  Inc..  one  of  New  England's  most  prominent  convenient  store  chains,  can 
help  you  out. 

BE  A  SAM 

(Summer  Assistant  Manager) 
or 

BE  A  SNAM 

(Summer  Night  Assistant  Manager) 
IN  SEARCH  OF...  SERIOUS  MONEY? 

Our  SA  M  s  can  earn  over  S4.000.00  in  just  1 3  weeks.  As  a  S  A  M  you  will  work  a  50  hour 
workweek  and  be  responsible  to  learn  all  store  functions.  Transportation  is  a  must  for  this 
position  and  some  local  travel  can  be  expected. 

IN  SEARCH  OF...  GOOD  PAY  and  a 
GREAT  TAN? 

Our  SNAM's  work  from  1 1  00  p.m. -7  a.m..  40  hours  per  week  and  earn  $6.00-$6.50per 
hour  depending  on  location. 

IN  SEARCH  OF...  A  GREAT  JOB? 

For  an  appointment  or  more  information,  please  call  Carl  D,  Lavin  or  Jeff  Jakat  in  the  Personnel 
Department.  I  -800-242-0202.  between  9-5  Monday  through  Friday  or  1  -800-358- 1 333. 
24  hours.  Christy's  Markets.  Inc..  22  Christy's  Drive.  Brockton.  MA  02401. 
These  openings  are  available  immediately.  For  part  time  opportunities,  stop  into  your 
neighborhood  Christy's. 

Career  opportunities  are  also  available. 


i  christy's  i 


An  equal  opportunity  employer. 
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A  Teacher's  View 


A  Brief  History  Lesson 


by  Admont  Clark 

The  MainSheet  has  asked  me 
to  "write  something"  for  this 
issue.  After  long  thought  (of  at 
least  fifteen  minutes)  it  occur- 
red to  me  that  since  a  signifi- 
cant portion  of  our  student  body 
wasn't  even  born  thirty  years 
ago,  when  events  leading  to  the 
organization  of  our  college  hap- 
pened, perhaps  a  short  history 
of  those  days  would  be  illumi- 
nating. So  here  goes. 

Once  upon  a  time  (all  good 
stories  begin  this  way),  Mas- 
sachusetts decided  that  it 
needed  a  system  of  two-year  col- 
leges (to  catch  up  with  many 
other  states)  if  students  living 
here  were  to  be  able  to  attend 
college  within  a  state  at  a  rea- 
sonable cost.  While  we  have 
probably  the  finest  collection  of 
private  colleges  and  universi- 
ties in  the  country,  they  are 
hideously  expensive  for  most 
students.  Accordingly,  in  1957 
under  Governor  Volpe  Chapter 
605  of  the  Acts  of  1958  created  a 
governing  board  for  a  regional 
system.  Quickly  the  board  orga- 
nized, and  two  years  later  (1960) 
the  first  college,  in  Pittsfield, 
enrolled  152  students. 

Meanwhile  back  at  the  ranch 
(Barnstable,  that  is)  planning 
had  been  going  on,  too.  A  good 
deal  of  public  support  had  been 
generated  already  by  an  earlier 
proposal  of  mine  for  a  junior 
college  in  Yarmouth,  and  a 
Committee  on  Higher  Educa- 
tion (Harvard  Broadbent, 
Selectmen  Adams,  Cross,  and 
Murphy,  and  Rene  Poyant  and 
Ralph  Horne)  proposed  using 
the  former  Hyannis  Normal 
School  buildings  to  start.  The 
state  agreed,  and  $300,000  were 
spent  in  renovations. 

Chosen  as  first  Director  was 
Dr.  Irving  H.  Bartlett,  then  head 
of  humanities  at  MIT;  in  one 
brief  year  he  put  together  the 
ingredients  of  a  community  col- 
lege, with  the  help  of  E.  Carle- 


ton  Nickerson  of  South 
Chatham,  the  first  dean  (he  be- 
came president  in  1964),  and  Dr. 
Elinor  E.  Hanna  of  Brewster. 
There  were  five  full-time  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  (for  example, 
I  was  the  English  Department), 
and  considerable  part-time 
help. 

Somehow  it  all  came  together, 
and  in  September  of  1961  the 
first  class  of  166  students  en- 
tered; many  of  them  helped  un- 
load their  own  classroom  chairs 
and  other  last-minute  equip- 
ment on  that  first  day.  Thirty- 
three  cities  and  towns  were 
represented  in  that  first  class  — 
and  just  over  half  of  the  stu- 
dents were  from  on-Cape. 

That  first  year  saw  rapid  de- 
velopment of  standards  and 
traditions.  In  November  The 
Beacon  began  publication,  with 
Barry  McPhee  (now  Professor 
McPhee)  as  news  editor.  That 
winter  the  college  began  a  film 
festival  that  attracted  growing 
numbers  of  the  community,  and 
a  series  of  half-hour  programs 
on  WOCB  and  WPLM  featured 
student  and  faculty  discussion 
of  the  college  and  its  goals. 

The  fall  of  1962  saw  the  stu- 
dent body  double  in  size,  and 
University  Extension  courses 
enrolled  346  adults.  A  planning 
committee  started  thinking  a- 
bout  the  future  and  recom- 
mended that  rapid  progress  be 
made  to  accommodate  1000  stu- 
dents. As  a  result  the  Town  of 
Barnstable  in  1962  deeded  the 
state  a  60-acre  tract  of  forest  for 
a  new  campus;  this  land,  as  well 
as  some  50  acres  of  state-owned 
property,  is  the  site  of  the  pre- 
sent campus.  That  year,  Profes- 
sor Bradley  Fisk  joined  the 
faculty. 

The  spring  of  1963,  on  a  bril- 
liant June  day,  almost  half  of 
that  first  class  received  their 
degrees  —  75,  to  be  exact.  Dr. 
Paul  Fye,  director  of  Woods 


Hole  Oceanographic  I  n- 
stitution,  and  on  the  college's 
Advisory  Board,  was  the  speak- 
er. The  majority  of  the  class  (41) 
went  on  immediately  to  four- 
year  schools.  Our  first  summer 
school,  directed  by  Dr.  Hanna  of 
Brewster,  enrolled  students 
from  51  different  colleges.  And 
that  fall  an  evening  division, 
under  my  direction,  had  160  reg- 
istrations in  ten  different  de- 
gree-level courses. 

In  the  third  year  the  college 
was  over  capacity,  with  382  stu- 
dents from  63  cities  and  towns, 
52%  of  them  from  the  Cape  and 
Islands.  Joining  the  faculty  that 
year  were  Professors  James 
Downey,  Muriel  Farmer  and  Dr. 
John  Roche. 

When  the  federal  government 
passed  a  bill  offering  the  states 
money  to  help  expand  the  com- 
munity college  facilities,  our 
planning  committee,  under  Pre- 
sident Nickerson,  has  so  far 
advanced  plans  for  the  new 
campus  that  this  college  was  the 
only  one  ready  to  use  the  funds, 
and  so  received  the  entire 
$16,000,000  state  share.  The 
architects  went  to  work,  con- 
tracts were  let,  and  by  1970  the 
college  was  ensconced  in  its 
new  campus. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  note 
the  names  of  those  other  faculty 
members,  and  administrators  a- 
side  from  those  who  have  re- 
tired or  left,  who  have  been 
here  since  before  the  new  cam- 
pus. In  1965  Professors  Robert 
Young  and  James  Cronin 
arrived;  in  1966  Roger  Cole,  Pe- 
ter Birkel,  and  George  Hoar;  in 
1967  Dennis  Martin,  and  Reg- 
istrar Ernest  Cole;  in  1968, 
Roupen  Baker  and  Barry 
McPhee  (first  4C's  graduate  to 
earn  an  M.A.);  and  in  1969  Wil- 
liam Douglas. 

Wisely,  President  Nickerson 
postponed  applying  for  accre- 
ditation until  the  college  had 


Admont  G.  Clark 


established  a  good  record  for 
transferring  students;  accor- 
dingly, in  1967  we  received  full 
accreditation  from  the  New  En- 
gland Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools  — 
apparently  a  rare  event  for  a 
new  college.  Again,  in  1977,  the 
college  was  re-accredited,  and 
this  year's  application  was  post- 
poned because  of  the  contract 
impasse  between  the  Board  of 
Regents  and  the  faculty  union. 
The  move  to  the  new  campus 
occurred  smoothly  in  1970,  and 
enrollments  continued  to 
climb,  reaching  about  1900 
(with  often  3000  enrolled  in  the 
Continuing  Education  prog- 
ram). In  1972  Dr.  James  F.  Hall 
replaced  Mr.  Nickerson  as  pre- 
sident. Many  new  programs 
such  as  nursing,  dental  assis- 
tant, and  computer  have  been 


developed  in  the  years  since, 
and  more  are  planned.  Our  stu- 
dents continue  to  shower  credit 
upon  the  college  by  their  per- 
formance at  four-year  schools. 
For  example,  seven  of  our  past 
and  present  students  have  just 
been  admitted  to  the  Ada  Corn- 
stock  Scholars  Program  at 
Smith  College,  to  begin  their 
studies  in  September.  The  list 
of  four-year  schools  to  which 
graduated  have  gone  includes 
the  most  prestigious  in  the 
country.  Indeed,  the  college's 
reputation  rests  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  these  students. 

So  these  twenty-five  years 
have  been  years  of  challenge,  of 
crisis  (largely  financial),  of 
higher  chievement.  I  for  one  am 
proud  to  have  played  a  role  in 
this  story. 


Keep  It  Simple 


by  Cora-Lee  Neerman 

"This  day  is  for  joy  —  rejoice 
in  it.  This  day  is  for  tomorrow  — 
treasure  its  memory." 

—  Anonymous 

What  a  great  experience  it 
has  been  for  me  to  have  been 
able  to  have  been  a  part  of  the 
MainSheet  for  the  last  three 
semesters.  I  must  say  that  with 
each  semester  the  atmob- 
sphere  ab  round  the  office 
greatly  improved. 

Not  only  was  my  experience 
one  of  learning  but  it  was  also 
one  of  enjoyment.  The  office 
was  not  only  open  to  work  but  it 
was  also  open  to  many  of  the 
conversations  which  probably 
equal  the  Summit  Talks.  I  thor- 
oughly enjoyed  the  sharing  with 
Randy  who  will  be  co-editor 
next  semester. 

I  have  been  able  to  share  a 
few  of  the  issues  with  you  that 
have  held  my  interest.  Social 
issues  such  as  rape,  addiction, 
abuse,  responsibilities,  etc. 
were  some  of  the  topics  I  was 
able  to  write  about 


The  MainSheet  staff  seems  to 
get  better  and  better  all  the 
time.  Rick  and  Penny  have  done 
an  excellent  job  of  not  only 
turning  out  excellent  copy,  but 
they  also  helped  with  keeping 
the  spirit  up.  The  office  door 
has  been  open  to  many  for  work 
or  just  a  friendly  chat. 

Hopefully  there  will  be 
another  student  to  write  Keep  It 
Simple.  There  may  be  one 
already,  right  S.C. ... 

I  have  tremendous  gratitude 
for  all  those  who  helped  me 
here  at  CCCC.  The  word  teacher 
has  taken  on  the  true  sense  of 
the  word. 

My  advisor,  Barry  McPhee, 
and  Dean  Sullivan  who  never 
let  me  quit 

Pat  McGraw,  who  encouraged 
me  on  a  daily  basis. 

Barbara  Fitzpatrick,  who  said 
I  was  free  to  be  me. 

Bill  Babner  and  Sally  Polito 
who  let  me  put  it  all  on  paper. 

Gary  Seeley,  George  Hoar, 
Jack  McDonald  and  on,  and  on 
the  list  can  go. 


A  very  special  thank  you  to 
Esther  Landry.  You  have  been 
my  teacher  and  most  important 
my  friend. 

Rick  Nastri,  without  you  I 
wouldn't  be  here.  Thank  you. 

College  is  more  than  teachers 
and  staff.  The  friends  I  have 
here  are  terrific.  I  don't  think  I 
need  say  who.  Friends  know. 

In  saying  so  long,  I  will  share 
with  you  the  best  bit  of  wisdom  I 
have  been  given.  Take  one  day 
at  a  time,  because  for  just  one 
day  you  can  do  just  about  any- 
thing. I  thank  you  all. 


The  Staff  of  the  MainSheet  would  like  to 
dedicate  this  issue  of  the  MainSheet  to  Penny 
MarineDo.  Penny  was  injured  in  an  accident 
3  weeks  ago  in  an  ATC  (all  terrain  cycle)  and 
was  subsequently  hospitalized.  We  hope  she 
is  doing  fine  and  we  wish  her  a  safe  and 
speedy  recovery! 
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Student  Survey 


What  did  you  think  of  pre-registration? 


by  Gray  Eldridge 


Professor  Roupen  Baker, 
Psychology  Professor:  "It  went 
the  way  it  usually  goes,  with  a 
bit  of  chaos." 


Lisa  Milk,  19,  Freshman,  Liberal 
Arts:  "It  was  a  lot  easier  than 
registration  for  the  spring 
semester.  No  one  was  there." 


Steve  Dolloff,  20,  Freshman, 
Liberal  Arts:  "It  was  great!  I  got 
all  my  classes  and  I  thought  it 
was  really  easy  despite  the  big 
crowd  of  people." 


Kristin  Gill,  19,  Sophomore,  Re- 
tail Management:  "I  didn't  have 
any  problems,  I  just  went  right 
through." 


Laurie  Hannant,  27,  Sophomore, 
Retail  Management:  "I  thought 
it  was  a  little  disorganized  be- 
cause I  couldn't  find  a  couple  of 
classes  I  was  looking  for." 


Rob  Migliaccio,  21,  Sophomore, 
English:  "It  was  well  organized 
and  I  had  no  problem  getting  mj. 
classes." 


Jim  Moynihan,  21,  Freshman, 
Liberal  Arts:  "It  went  like  clock- 
work." 

Dimitrina  Flanburis,  22,  Fresh- 
man, Liberal  Arts:  "The  only 
problem  I  had  was  time  con- 
flicts." 

Sandra  Jackson,  22,  Sophomore, 
Hotel-Restaurant  Management: 
"No  problem  at  all,  there  were 
no  lines.  Last  semester  was 
really  busy,  but  not  this 
semester." 

Jonathan  Balano,  20,  Sopho- 
more, Math/Science:  "I  was  in 
and  out  in  about  three  and  a 
half  minutes." 

Debbie  Asadoorian :  "It  was  good 
that  it  was  not  so  crowded  when 
I  went.  I  am  happy  that  I  got  all 
the  classes  I  wanted." 
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Comics 


by  Dan  Wehncke  and  Pat  Cambell 


So  bAtoe.,  wfovtcto  iou 
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Briefing  On  Current  Events 

■*jijS&"0'* "   ''"^^^^B^BjjS^Bl 

by  Joe  Kozlowski 

s                 wM 

Major  changes  have  taken                    the  college;  this  course  can  be 

<fl                                          Hp^, 

place  since  last  semester.                    taken  for  credit. 

jH 

These  changes  affect  everyone                       The  other  new  program  is  an 

^a*     ~«^H^ 

from  the  President's  position                    education  service  for  the  elder- 

^         ***•*■      fnvyfl 

down  to  the  students'  children.                    ly  which  is  run  by  Dennis  Gar- 

The  most  important  change  is                    vey.  It  offers  course  for  credit  in 

v           4  / 

one  of  administration  change.                    the  feild  of  Gerontology  and 

Philip  R.  Day  has  been  named                    non-credit  study-discussion 

president  of  CCCC  by  the  Board                    groups  directed  by  the  senior 

ofRerents  of  Higher  Education.                    citizens  themselves. 

^^^L              "^HK&^I 

Day  replaces  William  D.  Young,                       Accreditation  is  also  coming 

^  *  i^Bl                        -i 

who  has  been  serving  as  acting                    up  for  review.  There  is  talk  of 

A   IX*      ^ 

president  since  the  retirement                    having  the  school  accreditation 

ofJamesF.  Hall  backon  April  l.                    moved  to  the  ten-year  limit. 

^^H                   L^aV                              L^aV 

1987.                                                                This  means  all  courses  taken  at 

An  important  settlement  for                   the  college  would  be  transferr- 

^^        ^H 

faculity  is  in  the  works.  Con-                    able  for  ten  years. 

^l  .  yH 

tract  settlements  are  in  their                       For  students  with  the  prob- 

final  stages.  This  development                    lem  of  where  to  leave  their 

ends  work-to-rule,  which  has                    child  while  they  are  in  classes, 

^k     ^9 

been  in  effect  since  the  fall                    there  is  a  new  child  care  center 

semester  of  1986.                                            on  campus.  The  name  of  the 

Additional  programs  have                    center  is  the  7C's. 

also  been  added  to  the  curricu-                       Further  information  about 

lum.  One  is  the  Freshmen  Semi-                    these  and  other  subjects  can  be 

nar,  which  is  a  course  designed                    read  in  the  next  issue  of  Main- 

to  educate  new  students  with                    Sheet. 

Next 
Issue 

Accreditation 


More  On 
President  Day 


One  Of  The  Hardships  Of  College  Life:  The  Book- 
store Lines. 


Bookstore 

Policy  And  Tips 

by  Maureen  Vazquez 
(Bookstore  Manager) 


Having  to  wait  in  long  lines  at 
the  campus  Bookstore  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  semester  is  an 
inevitable  part  of  the  college 
life  and  as  with  the  old  cliche 
about  death  and  taxes-  it  is  im- 
possible to  avoid. 

Here  are  a  few  hints  on  how  to 
avoid  the  "Rush",  or  at  least 
make  it  a  more  enjoyable  ex- 
perience. 

1.  KNOW  YOUR  COURSE 
NUMBER  AND  INSTRUCTOR 

—  This  is  the  single  most  impor- 
tant piece  of  information  that 
you  will  need. 

2.  PAY  BY  CASH  —  This  is  by 
far  the  fastest  process  for  you 
and  the  cashier.  (We  do  not  take 
credit  cards) 

3.  HAVE  YOUR  CHECKS 
READY  —  If  you  do  pay  by 
check  it  would  be  beneficial  to 
have  all  required  information 
already  listed  on  the  check  -  So- 
cial Security  number,  phone 
number,  address,  and  a  photo 
ID  is  required  to  verify  the  in- 
formation listed  on  the  check. 

4.  ALWAYS  KEEP  YOUR  RE- 
CEIPTS —  To  avoid  difficulties 
with  returns  for  dropped 
courses.  Ask  about  the  refund 
policy. 

5.  AVOID  THE  PEAK  HOURS 

—  The  bookstore  will  be  open 
during  the  month  of  September 
from  7:30a.m.-8:30p.m. 
Continued  on  Page  4 
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In  Our  View 


Do  You  Have  A  Good  Professor? 


by  Randy  Viscio 

As  the  fall  semester  begins  at 
the  college  this  year,  it  will  be 
time  once  again  for  all  of  us  to 
get  into  the  education  scene 
that  goes  on  here.  For  incoming 
freshmen  it  will  be  a  new  ex- 
perience that  will  carry  a  lot  of 
new  choices.  Most  will  find  out 
that  college  differs  from  high 
school  in  a  multiple  of  ways  and 
one  of  the  biggest  changes  has 
to  do  with  the  students  control 
over  his  own  learning. 

Students  get  to  choose  their 
own  courses  with  the  help  of  an 
advisor,  but  an  often  un- 
acknowledged practice  is  that 
of  the  student  choosing  their 
own  professor.  This  is  a  basic 
right  of  the  student  -  to  choose 
which  faculty,  staff,  or  profes- 
sor by  whom  he  might  want  to  be 
taught,  and  it  is  an  extremely 
important  choice. 

In  recent  years  there  has 
been  some  serious  scrutiny  of 
the  education  system  issued 
from  all  parts  of  the  nations 
communities  and  government. 
From  parents  to  employers, 
professors  and  administrators, 
right  up  to  the  Secretary  of 
Education,  there  has  been  a  call 
to  the  problems  of  National  illi- 
teracy. There  are  certainly 
enough  problems  within  the 


education  system  rela- 
tionships, whether  it  be  public 
or  private,  primary  or  higher 
educaation.  The  problem  of  the 
faculty/administration  rela- 
tionship and  how  that  rela- 
tionship in  turn  affects  the  stu- 
dent is  a  primary  example  of 
these  relationship  problems. 

The  administrators  of  the 
school  are  trying  to  fulfill  the 
needs  of  the  investor  and  the 
tax  payer,  as  well  as  the  faculty 
and  students.  All  too  often  it  is 
the  latter  two  being  taken  care 
of  before  the  former  two.  At  the 
same  time,  there  is  a  faculty 
trying  to  fulfil!  the  student/ 
teacher  need  while  having  to 
work  within  a  set  curriculum 
that  is  set  by  administrators,  for 
administrative  purposes. 

There  are  teachers  and  pro- 
fessors out  there  who  have  some 
good  ways  of  dealing  with  this 
problem  and  there  are  those 
who  have  some  not  so  good 
ways.  There  are  those  who  will 
find  themselves  caught  in  the 
dire  straights  of  having  to 
please  all.  There  are  those  who 
will  try  only  to  please  one,  the 
student.  Those  who  find  them- 
selves struggling  to  please 
everyone  will  probably  end  up 
taking  one  long  non-stop  walk 


down  the  Cape  Cod  sea  coast. 
Those  who  try  to  please  the  stu- 
dent/teacher  relationship 
alone  may  end  up  walking  that 
same  coast  but  for  a  very  diffe- 
rent reason:  The  latter  because 
of  frustration,  the  former  be- 
cause of  satisfaction. 

Choosing  the  right  professor 
is  as  important  as  choosing  the 
right  college,  major,  or  class.  It 
takes  time  to  know  what  you  like 
in  a  teacher  and  what  you  need 
as  far  as  learning.  It  may  be  a 
good  idea  to  look  for  those  pro- 
fessors who  will  learn,  as  well 
as  teach  throughout  a  semester. 
Curricula,  systems,  and  struc- 
tures are  not  meant  for  clas- 
srooms, they're  meant  for  for 
administrators.  Beware  of 
those  professors  who  will  just 
issue  the  lesson  and  expect  you 
to  follow  aimlessly.  Look  for 
those  who  will  allow  you  to 
teach  yourself,  thereby  allow- 
ing you  to  learn  a  great  deal 
more  than  those  students  who 
simply  expect  to  be  taught. 


Opportunity  Opens 
For  Senior  Education 


by  Joe  Kozlowski 


"If  I  have  to  choose  between 
two  evils,  I'll  take  the  one  I've 
never  tried  before."  With  this 
unique  philosophy  posted  on 
his  wall  and  an  equally  unique 
determinism,  comparable  only 
with  the  eagerness  of  a  child  ex- 
ploring new  territory.  Dennis 
Garvey  embarks  on  a  semester 
of  education  for  the  elderly. 

Three  new  programs  will  be 
run  this  semester  for  senior 
citizens  (seniors):  the  Academy 
for  Lifelong  Learning,  Intro- 
duction to  Gerontology  (GE 100), 
and  Introduction  to  Economics 
of  Aging  (GE  102).  (Gerontology - 
the  science  that  studies  the  de- 
cline of  life  of  man;  Webster's 
Dictionary.) 

The  Academy  for  Lifelong 
Learning  is  a  non-credit  course 
in  which  seniors  group  together 
into  study  groups.  These  study 
groups  choose  any  subject  they 
want  and  discuss/study  it  for  8  - 
15  weeks. 

The  two  other  classes,  GE  100 
and  GE  102,  can  be  taken  for  cre- 
dit. These  two  are  just  the  tip  of 
the  iceburg  for  upcoming 
classes. 

Why  the  sudden  interest  in 
educating  the  elderly?  Well,  the 
fact  that  an  estimated  23.5  per- 
cent of  the  population  of  Cape 

|    Continued  on  Page  4 


Information  On  Student  Activities  And  Clubs 


The  following  student  orga- 
nizations were  active  during 
this  past  academic  year.  You 
are  encouraged  to  join  one  or 
more  of  these  active  clubs. 
Other  clubs  may  be  easily  de- 
veloped to  meet  students' 
changing  interests  and  needs. 
Contact  the  Student  Activities 
Office  for  information. 

STUDENT  SENATE 

The  purpose  of  the  Student 
Senate  is  to  encourage  and  pro- 
vide for  the  participation  of  all 
students  in  the  affairs  of  the  stu- 
dent body  of  the  College;  to 
promote  and  develop  ideas  for 
the  interest  and  welfare  of  the 
College;  to  provide  a  suitable 
medium  of  cooperation  among 
the  students,  faculty,  and  admi- 
nistration of  the  College;  to  rep- 
resent student  views  during  the 
distribution  of  student  activity 
fees.  The  Student  Senate  holds 
its  election  early  in  the  fall 
semester  to  allow  all  students 
an  opportunity  to  participate. 
An  election  is  held  again  late  in 
the  spring  semester  to  provide  a 
continuity  of  leadership  over 
the  summer.  With  an  office  lo- 
cated in  the  Upper  Commons, 
the  Senate  encourages  students 
to  stop  by  for  a  visit  or  to  engage 
in  active  participation. 

Nancy  Willetts  X— 353 

LEARNING  DISABILI- 
TIES SUPPORT  GROUP 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  group 
to  assist  students  with  learning 
disabilities  in  a  variety  of  ways. 


MAIN  SHEET  —  STU- 
DENT NEWSPAPER 

The  campus  newspaper  con- 
stantly needs  a  hard-working 
staff  to  write  articles  and  pre- 
pare the  layout  for  each  issue. 
MAIN  SHEET  is  published 
approximately  every  third 
week  throughout  the  academic 
year. 
William  Babner  X— 408 


PHOTOGRAPHY  CLUB 

This  club  welcomes  students 
who  have  an  interest  in  de- 
veloping and  printing  their  own 
photos.  Beginners  are  welcome 
and  will  be  shown  how  to  use 
equipment.  Cameras  are  avail- 
able for  loan.  The  club  supplies 
photos  to  MAIN  SHEET  and 
SEA  CHANGE.  Members  have 
the  opportunity  to  display  their 
work  on  campus. 
Charles  Coombs  X— 346 

MODEL  UNITED  NA- 

TIONS  CLUB 

Each  year,  the  Model  UN  Club 
undertakes  a  serious  study  of  a 
particular  nation.  Encompas- 
sed in  this  study  are  examining 
that  country,  current  events, 
and  world  position. 


JANUS  PLAYERS 

This  club  encompasses  all 
aspects  of  drama  life;  acting, 
production,  backstage  prepara- 
tion, etc.  The  Janus  Players  are 
responsible  for  the  preparation 
of  on-campus  productions. 
Delmadean  Wills  X— 355 


RADIO  CLUB  —  WKKL 

The  Radio  Club  operates  an 
FM  campus  station.  Mem- 
bership in  this  club  provides 
the  opportunity  to  perform  or 
work  in  a  small  radio  station 
reaching  the  Cape  community. 
Programming  will  reflect  the 
quality  FM  typical  of  college 
stations. 


SEA  CHANGE  —  LITER- 
ARY MAGAZINE 

The  College  Literary  Maga- 
zine includes  students'  creative 
writing,  poetry,  and  photogra- 
phy This  magazine  is  published 
once  per  year. 
Patricia  McGraw  X— 453 

RE-ENTRY  STUDENT 

CLUB 

Designed  to  meet  the  social 
and  academic  needs  of  the  old- 
er student.  The  Re-Entry  Stu- 
dent Club  offers  life  experience 
and  supportive  services  to 
those  students  who  have  de- 
cided to  return  to  academic 
study. 
Donna  Lindburg  X — 405 

FOUR  C'e  INNKEEP- 

ERS  CLUB 

If  you  are  interested  in  the 
hotel  or  restaurant  field,  this 
club  could  provide  direction  in 
planning  your  career.  Activities 
include  films,  guest  speakers 
and  tours  of  hotels  and  res- 
taurants. 
Donald  Witkoski  X^K)2 


NURSING  CLUB 

The  Nursing  Club  sponsors 
community  projects  and  cam- 
pus activities.  The  club  prom- 
otes membership  and  parti- 
cipation in  the  Massachusetts 
Senate  of  Student  Nurses  and 
the  Massachusetts  Nurses  Asso- 
ciation. The  club  also  lobbies  at 
the  state  level  for  financial  aid 
and  improvement  of  nursing 
conditions. 
Mary  Khoury  X— 437 

DENTAL    HYGIENE 
CLUB 

To  cultivate,  promote,  and 
sustain  the  art  and  science  of 
dental  hygiene  to  represent  and 
safeguard  the  common  interest 
of  the  dental  health  of  the 
public. 
Nancy  DeLaive  X— 428 

CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 

CLUB 

Activity  involved  in  the  areas 
of  law  enforcement  and  crimin- 
al investigation,  this  club  spon- 
sors activities  and  events  re- 
lated to  this  field. 
Gary  Seeley  X— 401 

DANCE  CLUB 

To  provide  students  who  are 
interested  in  modern  and  jazz 
dance  with  an  opportunity  to 
participate  in  dance  activities. 
JoAnne  Callum  X— 365 

EXPLORERS'  CLUB 

Sponsors  a  number  of  day  and 
weekend  trips  to  expand  out- 
door interests. 
Daniel  McCullough  X— 416 


CHORAL  CLUB 

Cape  Cod  Community  College 
has  been  proud  to  present  over 
the  years  one  of  the  finest  chor- 
al groups  to  be  found.  The  Chor- 
al Club  is  a  true  "club"  in  that 
the  end  result  is  one  of  parti- 
cipation and  dedication. 

Lore  DeBower  X— 407 

JUNTO  CLUB 

Established  to  study  Amer- 
ican literature  primarily  in 
New  England,  this  club  plans 
annual  trips  to  Concord  and  the 
Kennedy  Memorial  Library. 
Delores  Bird  X— 440 


Editor's  Notes 

Greetings!  On  behalf  of  my- 
self and  the  entire  MainSheet 
staff,  welcome  to  CCCC!  There 
are  alot  of  new  happenings  and 
important  information  pertain- 
ing to  the  campus  that  is  essen- 
tial to  all  studentss.  The  Main- 
Sheet  has  the  duty  of  keeping 
you  on  top  of  everything. 

There  are  still  posi- 
tions open  for  MainSheet  staff 
members.  To  find  out  more  dial 
ext.  323. 

Thank  you  and  have  a  suc- 
cessful semester. 

Joseph  L.  Kozlowski 
Editor  of  MainSheet 
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New  Students  Get  To  Know  Advisors  During  Orientation  Breakfast 


photo         by         Randy         Viscio 


Student  Senate  President  Bernie  Zanoni  Gets  Into 
The  Act 


Students  And  Faculity  Mingle  During  New  Orienta- 
tion Breakfast. 


Students  Take  A  Break  From  Football  To  Ham  It 

Up  For  The  Camera;  left  to  right  starting  from  the  bottom: 
George  Cabral,  Heather  Summer,  Don  Masterson,  Christine 
Duffy,  Jeff  Arey,  Wendy  Valler,  Stephen  Tomlin,  John  Polisky, 
Todd  Castleberry,  Seth  Burt,  and  Mike  Steele. 


Andree  LaFlamboy  Helps  Professor  Downey  Lo- 
cate His  Office. 


Craig  Hunt  Gets  To  Talk  One— to— one  With  His 
Advisor,  Dr.  George  Hoar. 


President  Day  Greets  New  Comers. 
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Sports 


Goodyear  Named  New  Athletic  Director     Bulletin 


Alan  A.  Goodyear  has  been 
appointed  as  the  new  CCCC 
athletic  director.  Goodyear  was 
formerly  employed  by  the  Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic  Institute  in 
Troy,  New  York,  as  associate 
athletic  director,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  physical  education 
and  the  varsity  coach  of  the  soc- 
cer and  lacrosse  teams  during 
various  periods  throughout  his 
tenure.  He  has  also  been  oper- 
ating the  town  of  Brewster's 
summer  recreation  program 
this  year. 

Goodyear  will  coach  the 
CCCC  men's  soccer  team  this 
fall. 


Below  is  the  sports  schedule 
for  the  fall  '87  semester  posted 
by  Goodyear. 

FALL  '87 

MEN'S  SOCCER 

DATE 

SCHOOL 

PLACE 

TIME 

9/11 

Mass  Maritime  Acad,  (scrimmage 

Away 

3:30 

9/26 

Naval  Academy 

Home 

11:00 

9/28 

Northern  Essex  C.C. 

Away 

4:00 

9/30 

Bradford  College 

Home 

4:00 

10/3 

Northern  Essex  C.C. 

Home 

12:00 

10/5 

Mass  Bay  C.C. 

Home 

4:00 

10/7 

Bunker  Hill  C.C. 

Away 

4:00 

10/9 

Greenfield  C.C. 

Away 

4:00 

10/10 

Berkshire  C.C. 

Away 

2:00 

10/17 

Becker  Junior  College 

Home 

1:00 

10/19 

Bradford  College 

Away 

4:00 

10/21 

Bunker  Hill  C.C. 

Home 

4:00 

10/24 

Mass  Bay  C.C. 

Away 

1:00 

Coach:  Alan  Goodyear 


FALL  '87 
WOMEN'S  VOLLEYBALL 


DATE 

SCHOOL 

PLACE 

TIME 

9/19 

Endicott  College 

Tri 

Away 

2:00 

10/1 

Massasoit  C.C./C.C  of  R.I. 

Tri 

Away 

6:30 

10/3 

Endicott  College/Emerson 

Tri 

Home 

2:00 

10/10 

Massasoit  Comm/Naval  Prep 

Tri 

Home 

2:00 

10/14 

Emerson  College 

Tri 

Away 

7:00 

10/17 

Becker  Jr.  Coll/Mt.  Ida 

Tri 

Away 

1:00 

10/21 

Naval  Prep 

Away 

6:00 

10/24 

Mass  Maritime/Becker  Jr. 

Tri 

Home 

1:00 

10/30 

Mass  Maritime  Academy 

Away 

6:00 

Coach 

Bill  McShane 

Continued 

This  year  in  an  effort  to  re- 
duce the  congestion  on  the 
stairs  outside  the  store  we  are 
going  to  try  using  the  outside 
loadiang  dock  for  the  entrance 
to  the  store.  This  system  will 
allow  students  to  wait  outside 
in  the  fresh  air  and  visit  with 
friends.  This  access  will  be  in 
effect  for  the  first  three  days  of 
classes  alone. 

The  bookstore  staff  will  try  to 
help  you  in  any  way  they  can, 
our  goal  after  all  is  to  serve  the 
students  as  best  we  can.  In  re- 
turn we  ask  your  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  the  difficul- 
ties involved  in  selling  several 
thousand  books  to  a  large  stu- 
dent body.  We  do  not  have  a 
large  area  to  work  with  and  we 
have  the  added  obstacle  of  a 
spiral  staircase  in  the  back  of 
the  store. 


It  takes  a  certain  generosity  of 
spirit  on  the  part  of  all  of  us  in- 
volved in  this  process  in  order 
to  make  it  work  well.  Your  coop- 
eration will  be  greatly  appreci- 
ated and  we  welcome  your 
ideas  and  suggestions  and  input 
into  the  problem  of  the  book 
"Rush". 

Have  a  happy  and  productive 
year.  Come  in  and  enjoy  the 
bookstore,  we  are  here  to  help 
serve  your  needs. 

Continued 

Cod  is  65  years  of  age  or  older 
could  be  one  consideration. 
Another  could  be  that  seniors 
are  a  driving  force  in  the  Cape's 
economy,  ie.  in  1980  seniors  pro- 
vided more  income  for  Cape 
Cod  than  tourism. 


Library  Policy  Fall'87 


The  Library  (LRC)  is  located 
in  the  corner  of  the  campus  be- 
tween the  South  building  and 
the  Administration  building. 
The  LRC  currently  contains 
over  50,000  print  and  non-print 
materials  including  books, 
films,  audio  tapes,  video  tapes 
and  records.  The  LRC  also  sub- 
scribes to  over  400  periodicals 
and  25  newspapers.  For  the  stu- 
dents convenience  the  Main 
Sheet  has  published  the  main 
services  and  policy  of  the  Lib- 
rary-LRC. 

Library-LRC  Hours. 

Sunday—  1p.m. -5p.m. 

Monday-Thursday  —  8a.m.- 
9:30p.m. 

Friday  —  8a.m.  -4:30p.m. 

Saturday  —  9a.m. -lp.m. 

These  hours  will  vary  during 
vacations  and  holidays. 
Library  Cards 

Students:  Your  college  ID  is 
your  library  card.  When  you 
register,  you  will  receive  either 
a  plastic  ID  (Day  School),  or  a 
blue  and  white  paper  ID  (Con- 
tinuing Education).  Please  keep 
it  with  you.  You  MUST  present 
your  ID  to  check  out  books. 

Alumni,  Faculty/Staff:  You 
may  apply  for  a  library  card  at 
the  Circulation  Desk. 

General  Public:  Members  of 
the  general  public  may  borrow 
books  by  showing  proof  of  Mas- 
sachusetts residency. 
Circulation 

Books  may  be  borrowed  for 
three  weeks  with  one  renewal 
unless  requested  by  another 
patron. 


Feel  free  to  renew  a  book  by 
phone.  The  due  date  for  books  is 
changed  once  a  week,  on  Mon- 
day. Patrons  are  responsible  for 
the  replacement  of  damaged 
books, 
Services 

Interlibrary  Loan  Service  — 

Books  and  copies  of  journal 
articles  may  be  requested  from 
other  libraries  for  students, 
staff,  alumni  and  HRC  members 
only. 

Instructional  Media  Service 

IMS  provides  learning  mate- 
rials in  films,  video  and  audio 
formats.  Viewing,  listening  and 
production  rooms  are  located 
on  the  ground  floor.  The  IMS 
staff  will  be  happy  to  help  you 
locate  and  use  audio  visual 
materials. 

William  Brewster  Nickerson 
Memorial  Room/Cape  Cod  His- 
tory Collection- 
Located  on  the  ground  floor, 
the  Nickerson  Room  houses  an 
extensive  collection  of  books, 
periodicals  and  manuscripts 
dealing  with  all  aspects  of  Cape 
Cod  History. 

The  Library-LRC  also  pro- 
vides a  number  of  typewriters, 
xerox  machines  and  microfilm 
printers  for  the  convenience  of 
its  patrons. 


The  new  Child  Care  Center 
will  be  opening  here  on  campus 
September  8.  It  is  run  by  Ginger 
Thauer,  who  also  operates  Hap- 
py Days  Nursery  and  Day  Care 
Center  in  West  Yarmouth.  The 
Center  can  accommodate  20 
children  at  any  given  time.  Age 
range  for  children  is  between 
two  years  nine  months  to  six 
years  old.  Further  information 
is  available  from  Thauer  at  362- 
5333. 


*  It  is  not  too  late  to  apply  tor 

financial  aid!  You  may  be 
eligible  for  grants,  loans  or  a 
Work-Study  Program.  For 
more  information,  stop  by 
the  Financial  Aid  Office  — 
Second  Floor  in  the  Student 
Commons  Building. 

*  Book  Vouchers  will  be  avail- 

able the  first  one  week  of 
school  only  for  students  who 
meet  the  following  require- 
ments: 

—  Your  financial  aid  folder 
must  be  complete. 

—  You  must  have  remaining 
need. 

—  You  cannot  use  a  GSL  or 
State  Scholarship  towards 
your  book  voucher. 

*  The  expected  date  for  dis- 

bursing financial  aid  (except 
GSL's)  is  October  16,  1987. 
Stop  by  the  Financial  Aid 
Office  to  confirm  that  your 
folder  is  complete. 


COASTWEEK  IS  COMING  .  .  . 

Please  save  Sunday,  October 
4th.  for  an  all-college  bicycle 
ride.  We  plan  to  pedal  the 
beautiful  "Sea  to  Shining  Sea" 
bicycle  trail  from  Falmouth  to 
Woods  Hole. 

Watch  for  upcoming  details, 
and  plan  to  join  us. 

Contact  person: 

Brenda  Boleyn 

Dept.  Natural  Sciences 


WlCfQbs 


But  is  there  interest  in  this 
field?  According  to  Garvey,  who 
has  been  working  on  this  pro- 
ject for  only  a  few  short  months, 
there  is  alot  of  interest.  In  one 
week  Garvey  had  over  70  phone 
calls  from  interested  seniors. 
Prior  to  that,  over  60  applica- 
tions were  sent  out  upon  re- 
quest. 

This  response  is  very  good  for 
the  Cape,  stated  one  school  offi- 
cial. This  move  toward  educat- 
ing seniors  is  a  big  step  toward 
getting  more  community  into 
Cape  Cod  Community  College. 


LET 

Coaches 
and 


Mentors 


HELP  YOU... 


-ACHIEVE    SUCCESS    IN    YOUR    COURSES 


-PLAN    A   CAREER 


-LEARN    TO    USE    AN    IBM    PC    COMPUTER 


-MEET    NEW    FRIENDS 


Give  a  hoot. 
Don't  pollute. 


Palrn  a  oiciure  .  not  a  tock. 


SEE    POLLY    BABNER 

NORTH    BUILDINC-238 

362-2131    Ext.    467 
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Contracts 
Settled 

Work  To  Rule  Ends 

by  Joseph  L.  Kozlowski 

Editor's  note:  Dennis  Martin 
is  now  the  president  of  the  Cape 
CodCommunityCollege  Associa- 
tion for  the  local  union  and  is  the 
secretary  of  the  Massachusetts 
Community  College  Counsel  for 
the  state  union. 

One  of  the  major  obstacles  in 
the  processes  in  education  on 
this  campus  has  recently  been 
overcome.  On  May  15, 1987,  con- 
tract negotiations  were  settled 
between  the  team  from  the 
Board  of  Regents  and  the  nego- 
tiation committee  representing 
15  colleges,  the  Massachusetts 
Community  College  Counsel 
(MCCC).  This  ends  work-to-rule 
which  has  been  going  on  since 
the  fall  semester  in  1986. 

The  reason  for  such  a  long 
time  period  of  contract  negotia- 
tions, explains  Dennis  Martin, 
is  because  the  administration, 
the  Board  of  Regents,  treats 
community  colleges  with  less 
respect  than  universities  or 
four-year  schools.  They  hire 
lawyers,  who  are  union  busters, 
to  negotiate  with  the  MCCC. 
What  happened  this  time  and 
has  happened  in  the  past,  is  the 
two  teams  can't  come  to  a  com- 
promise within  the  allotted 
amount  of  time.  At  this  point 
they  call  in  a  mediator,  James 
Healy;  Healy,  who  was  called  in 
this  time  and  last  time,  is  fair  in 
his  judgments  Martin  com- 
ments. In  the  future  Martin 
hopes  "to  get  to  the  university 
level  of  respect." 

The  procedure  for  putting  the 
proposed  contract  together  is 
also  time-consuming.  Each  of 
the  15  community  colleges  in 
Massachusetts  submit  a  propos- 
al for  what  they  would  like  to 
see  on  the  new  contract,  a  wish 
list  if  you  like.  The  proposals 
are  submitted  to  negotiations 


Hanging  around  Seven  Seas  new 
playground  from  1-r  Nicole  Mackey,  4, 
Spencer  Crockett,  5. 


Accreditation 

What  Does  It  Mean? 

by  Joseph  L.  Kozlowski 

Accreditation,  a  word  used 
often  enough  but  what  does  it 
mean  and  how  does  it  affect 
you?  Accreditation  is  a  grading 
on  a  school.  The  grading  is 
based  on  the  content  and  quali- 
ty of  a  school.  If  a  school  is  pro- 
viding what  is  necessary  and 
doing  a  good  job  at  it  then  the 
school  is  elagible  for  accredita- 
tion. There  are  no  degrees  of 
accreditation,  either  a  school 
has  it  or  it  doesn't.  "Once  accre- 
ditation is  accepted  for  an  in- 
stitution, it  cannot  be  taken 
away,"  states  Eben  Johnson, 
"but  it  must  be  reaffirmed." 

So  what  does  that  mean  to 
you?  If  the  college  you  are 
attending  is  not  accredited, 
your  credits  gained  there  are 
not  transferable,  It's  as  simple 
as  that.  Consider  ifyou  were  the 
Admiss  ions  Officer  in  a  Califor- 
nia school,  ifou  would  want  to 
know  about  the  quality  of  the 
school  the  transferring  student 
is  coming  from.  That's  what 
accreditation  is  all  about. 

The  process  of  gaining  accre- 
ditation is  all-consuming.  It  be- 
gins with  a  self-evaluation.  "It 
includes  every  member  of  our 
professional  staff  explains 
President  Day.  They  are  de- 
vided  into  separate  commit- 
tees, each  of  which  has  a  diffe- 
rent area  of  the  institution  to 
cover.  "When  you  do  something 
like  this  there  is  not  too  many 
other  things  you  have  time  to 
do"  Day  said. 

continued  on  page  2 


committee,  which  is  comprised 
of  five  elected  representatives 
from  the  15  community  colleges. 
This  team  draws  up  a  rough  out- 
line and  sends  it  back  to  the  in- 
dividual colleges  for  approval. 
The  proposed  contract  is  cur- 
rently being  reviewed  by  the 
Office  of  Employee  Relations  in 
continued  on  page  4 
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Night  Life:  Challenges 
For  Students  &  Teachers 


by  Joyce  Chasson 

Psychology  101  on  Wednesday 
nights  was  this  reporter's  first 
step  back  into  academics.  But 
this  time  around,  I  was  battling 
age,  fear  and  partial  blindness. 

One  blurry  glance  at  the 
assigned  500-page  text  made  me 
realize  the  impossibility  of 
reading  the  material.  Feeling 
discouraged  and  defeated,  I 
spoke  to  Fred  Dunford,  the 
course  professor,  about  my  de- 
cision to  withdraw  if  the  book 
was  not  available  on  tape. 

Dunford  thought  otherwise. 
His  sensitivity  and  support  gave 
me  the  gentle  push  I  needed  to 
find  alternative  methods  of 
learning  and  complete  the 
course. 

My  positive,  initial  experi- 
ence through  the  Division  of 
Continuing  Education  and  Com- 
munity Services  is  not  unique. 
The  profiles  of  its  students  and 


their  reasons  for  attending  the 
college's  "night  life"  are  as  di- 
verse as  the  programs  offered. 

According  to  Assistant  Dean 
Beverly  McCormick,  3,000  stu- 
dents are  currently  enrolled  in 
evening  classs,  up  10%  over  last 
semester  (She  attributes  the  in- 
crease to  the  school's  new 
phone-in  registration  option.) 
Two-thirds  of  these  students 
are  women;  many  are  single  pa- 
rents. The  medium  age  ranges 
between  35  and  40,  with  the  vast 
majority  holding  down  full  time 
jobs. 

Statistics  show  a  trend  toward 
increased  enrollment  in  the  so- 
cial sciences  and  humanities, 
although  the  school's  business 
courses  are  always  in  demand. 
McCormick  is  also  seeing  more 
women  entering  previously 
male  dominated  fields  such  as 
continued  on  page  4 
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Near  Record  Enrollment     CCCC  First  With  Computerized  Testing 


by  Kevin  Deckel 

There  are  1.988  students  en- 
rolled in  the  day  program  at 
CCCC  this  Tall.  Robert  Manion. 
Acting  Registrar  for  the  day 
school  said  that  this  is  the 
second  highest  number  of  stu- 
dents ever  to  have  enrolled  The 
record,  set  in  1983,  is  2,068 

Manion.  who  is  filling  in  for 
Registrar  Ernest  J.  Cole  Jr.  who 
returns  from  sabbatical  Janu- 
ary 1,  also  said  that  the  pre- 
registration  process  begun  this 
summer  was  a  key  factor  in  the 
smooth  running  of  this  year's 


registration,  and  he  cautions 
students  that  might  want  to 
drop  a  course  before  November 
6.  the  deadline  for  drops,  to  be 
certain  to  file  a  drop  slip  at  the 
Registrar's  office. 

Pre-registration  for  the 
spring  semester  is  set  for 
November  17  and  Manion  furth- 
er stated  that  students  who  use 
the  pre-registration  process 
have  the  best  chance  of  getting 
the  courses  they  want.  So  don't 
forget  to  pre-register. 


accreditation 
continued  from  page  1 

Most  of  the  committees  are 
directly  involved  in  resear- 
ching every  facet  of  this  institu- 
tion's being,  but  there  is  also 
guiding  and  review  committees 
.  The  Steering  Committee  over- 
sees and  organizes  the  entire 
process  from  assigning  faculty 
members  to  the  sub- 
committees, to  reviewing  the 
final  report.  There  are  thirteen 
sub-committees  which  research 
and  examine  the  following 
areas:  this  institution's  mission 
and  objectives,  evaluating  and 
planning  for  the  campus,  orga- 
nization and  governance,  prog- 
rams and  instruction,  special 
activities,  the  faculty,  student 
services,  library-learning  re- 
sources, physical  facilities,  and 
financial  resources.  Each  of 
those  committees  prepare  a  re- 
port on  their  section  of  the  in- 
stitution's being.  This  part  of 
the  process  is  expected  to  be 
finished  around  the  end  of 
October. 

The  individual  reports  are 
given  to  the  Committee  for  Edit 
and  Review,  which  organizes 
all  the  information  into  a  read- 
able volume.  The  Committee  for 
Edit  and  Review  should  have 
the  report  ready  by  the  middle 
of  December. 

When  this  report  is  ready,  it  is 
sent  to  a  team  of  examiners  who 
are  scheduled  to  come  to  the 


campus  in  March  of  1988.  The 
Steering  Committee  makes  sure 
all  necessary  information  is 
ready  and  available  for  them. 
The  team  of  examiners  spend 
from  three  to  five  full  days  (from 
8am  to  10pm)  reviewing  the  in- 
formation given  to  them  and 
comparing  it  to  the  institution 
in  actual  practice.  "We  were 
slated  to  go  through  it  (the  pro- 
cesses of  accreditation)  last 
year,"  but  as  Johnson  explains, 
therewas  a  "postponement  be- 
cause of  contractual  negotia- 
tions of  the  faculty." 

When  the  team  of  examiners 
is  done,  they  file  a  report  of  re- 
commendation or  rejectance 
with  the  Board  of  Regents.  If 
there  are  any  problems,  which 
the  administration  does  not 
anticipate  any,  the  school  is 
given  a  time  period  in  which  to 
straighten  up  their  act. 

This  process  as  you  can  see  is 
very  involved  and  important  to 
the  standing  of  the  campus  in 
the  academic  world.  There  is  a 
movement  by  President  Day  to 
get  student  representation  on 
the  committees.  This  will  give 
the  student  population  a  grea- 
ter chance  to  learn  about  and  be 
involved  in  the  crucial  events 
that  are  important  to  the 
campus 


Break  For 
New  England  Students 


■>y  Tucker  Lindquist 


The  New  England  Board  of 
Education  claims  that  students 
at  this  college  can  save  $1,727 
and  more. 

If  you  would  like  to  broaden 
your  college's  scope,  then  this  is 
the  program  for  you.  The  Re- 
gional Student  Program  allows 
you  to  go  to  any  of  the  84  schools 
in  the  program  to  get  a  degree 
that  may  not  be  offered  at  CCCC. 
There  are  more  than  1.000  de- 
gree programs  offered. 

It  is  painless  to  get  into  one  of 
the  programs  offered.  Accord- 


by  Mat  daSilva 

The  sign  read.  Welcome  to  the 
Summer  Academic  Advisement 
and  Assessment  Center.  "Is  this 
where  1  take  the  Test?"  you  may 
have  wondered.  "Where  are  all 
the  rest  of  the  people?  Compu- 
ter'' I  take  my  test  on  a  com- 
puter?" 

After  getting  over  the  initial 
shock,  students  were  delighted 
for  the  most  part  with  the  Com- 
puterized Placement  Testing, 
better  known  as  the  CPT. 

When  asked  her  opinion  of 
the  CPT,  Chris  Davis  said,  "1 
was  surprised  at  how  easy  the 
test  was  for  someone  who  never 
operated  a  computer  before." 

Lisa  Correia  stated,  "I  found 
it  to  be  really  useful  because  it 
allowed  my  counselor  to  help 
me  pick  my  coursees  that  day," 
Correia  went  on  to  say,  "I  felt  I 
was  being  tested  for  my  own  be- 
nefit. I  didn't  feel  like  a  sta- 
tistic." 

The  CPT  was  developed  in 
1986  by  the  College  Board  pub- 
lishers of  the  well-known  SAT 
and  Achievement  tests.  CPT  is 
just  now  starting  to  be  used  in 
colleges  around  the  country,  re- 
placing the  old  pen  and  paper 
test.  In  fact  Mary  Solomita. 
Director  of  Counseling,  stated, 
"Cape  Cod  Community  College 
is  the  first  college  in  New  Eng- 
land to  use  the  CPT,  and  is  one 
of  the  first  to  use  it  in  the 
country." 


The  Summer  Academic 
Advisement  and  Assessment 
Center  was  held  between  June 
29  and  August  21.  and  was  open 
between  8:30  A.M  and  4:30  P.M.. 
Monday  through  Friday. 

Verlyne  Eanniello.  the  admi- 
nistrative assistant  to  Solomita, 
aided  and  guided  815  students 
through  the  CPT  process.  From 
the  initial  call  for  the  student, 
to  the  directing  of  the  student  to 
their  advisor,  Eaniello  skillful- 
ly navigated  the  center  through 
the  summer. 

The  advisors  who  repre- 
sented their  fields,  were  not 
only  hardworking,  but  extreme- 
ly dedicated  to  the  new  stu- 
dents. 

Cam  Beale  and  James  Cronin 
represented  Business  Technol- 
ogy. Health  Technology  was 
represented  by  Nancy  Delaive 
and  Sue  Miller. 

From  the  Division  of  Science. 
Math  and  Engineering;  Barbara 
Swardstrom.  Social  Sciences 
had  Nancy  Hatton  and  Leo  Lor- 
tie.  and  the  Humanities  Divi- 
sion was  represented  by  Barry 
McPhee. 

When  asked  about  the  advan- 
tages of  the  CPT,  Solomita  said 
that  the  speed  of  processing  the 
test  made  it  much  easier  for  the 
student.  Instead  of  having  to 
make  two  trips,  one  for  testing, 
one  for  advisement  and  pre- 
registration.  the  student  could 


complete  the  entire  process  in 
one  day. 

The  CPT  itself  stands  out  as 
an  effective  time-saving 
mechanism.  A  test  that  normal- 
ly would  have  taken  a  student 
three  hours  to  complete  was 
finished  within  80  minutes. 
How  did  the  CPT  accomplish 
this? 

The  CPT  adapts  itself  to  the 
student's  ability  level  by  moni- 
toring each  student's  perform- 
ance, then  chooses  the  items 
that  focuses  on  the  skill  level 
each  student  is  demonstrating. 
The  CPT  then  eliminated  the 
questions  that  fall  out  of  the  stu- 
dent's ability  range,  eliminat- 
ing the  need  for  repetitive  ques- 
tioning. 

The  CPT  also  has  a  built-in 
security  factor.  The  same  test  is 
never  given  twice,  therefore  eli- 
minating the  possibility  of 
someone  having  the  answers  to 
any  given  test. 

Solomita  said  that  the  CPT 
was  well-received  by  students, 
faculty  and  administration. 

When  asked  about  CPT's  fu- 
ture at  CCCC,  Solomita's  final 
statement  was,  "It  looks  like  the 
CPT  is  here  to  stay." 


Tuition  Grant  For 
Hotel  Management  Program 


by  Dot  Burrill 

Cape  Cod  Community  College 
has  received  a  Vocational 
Education  Grant  funded  by  the 
Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational 
Education  Act  which  will  fund 
the  third  and  final  year  of  the 
Hotel  Front  Office  Procedures 
Certificate  Grant  Program. 

A  new  Housekeeping  Man- 
agement component  has  been 
added  to  this  1987-88  Displaced 
Homemaker/Single  Parent  con- 
tinuation grant  allowing  stu- 
dents to  choose  a  concentration 
or  to  complete  both  concentra- 
tions. The  two  concentrations 
are  Hotel  Front  Office/Guest 
Accounts  with  manual  and 
"hands  on"  computer  training 
in  front  desk  reservations  and 
Housekeeping  Management. 
Common  curriculum  compo- 


nents include  Introduction  to 
Hospitality  Management.  Pro- 
fessional Development,  Oral 
Communication  and  "brush  up" 
courses  in  study  skills  and 
math.  A  significant  aspect  of  the 
training  is  that  the  curriculum 
is  interfaced  with  the  Educa- 
tional Institute  of  the  American 
Hotel  and  Motel  Association 
and  will  result  in  students  re- 
ceiving an  industry-wide 
nationally  recognized  certifi- 
cate of  competency  in  this  field. 
Enrollment  in  the  program  is 
targeted  to  men  and  women  who 
are,  single  parents  and  dis- 
placed homemakers  with  emph- 
asis on  the  economically  dis- 
advantaged. This  concentrated 
training  program  has  been  de- 
signed for  those  individuals 


who  are  either  unable  to  com- 
plete two  years  of  academic 
work  at  one  time  or  whose 
career  goals  are  for  defined 
positions  requiring  specific- 
skills  rather  than  the  broad 
comprehensive  food,  beverage 
and  lodging  management  curri- 
culum currently  available 
under  the  Hotel/Restaurant 
Management  Program  Place 
ment  opportunities  are  excel- 
lent and  will  be  sought  in  year- 
round  resort  operations  which 
currently  have  a  great  need  for 
local  year-round  employees 

Interested  individuals  should 
contact  Dot  Burrill  at  362-2131 
Ext.  374  or  322  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble for  further  information  and 
eligibility  requirements. 


ing  to  the  New  England  Board  of 
Higher  Education,  your  major 
cannot  be  offered  at  your  home 
state  public  institution.  Eligi- 
ble students  can  join  at  anytime 
in  their  academic  career. 

The  Regional  Student  Prog- 
ram is  sponsored  by  the  New 
England  Board  of  Higher 
Education.  The  undergraduate 
programs  are  listed  in  the  New 
England  Regional  Student 
Program's  catalog,  the  Apple 
Book.  A  copy  of  the  Apple  Book 
is  available  in  the  library. 
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CCCC  Around  The  World 


FRANCE :  The  Discovery  Of  The  Old  World 


by  John  Zollinger 

CCCC  French  students  took 
the  Old  World  by  storm,  as  they 
spent  most  of  the  summer  tour- 
ing France  and  other  European 
nations. 

Under  the  guidance  of  Profes- 
sor Lore  DeBower  and  French 
instructor  Katherine  Sibley,  a 
group  of  nine  students  studied, 
toured  and  vacationed,  both  on 
the  continent  and  in  the  British 
Isles.  Most  students  were  in 
Europe  for  six  weeks,  while  a 
fewmembersofthe  group  were 
able  to  stay  eight  weeks. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  trip 
was  to  attend  classes  at  the  Uni- 
versite  d'Ete  at  Versailles, 
which  features  studies  of 
French  language  and  culture. 

All  classes  were  conducted  by 
French  instructors,  with  many 
different  levels  of  instruction 
based  on  the  students'  abilities. 
In  addition  to  the  classes  deal- 
ing with  grammar  and  history, 
seminars  were  held  introduc- 
ing such  facets  of  French  cul- 
ture as  food,  wine,  literature 
and  politics. 


The  location  of  the  summer 
institute  was  less  than  one 
block  away  from  the  chateau  of 
Louis  XIV  and  most  of  the  stu- 
dents lived  within  two  kilo- 
meters of  the  royal  residence. 
Tours  of  the  buildings  and  the 
grounds,  including  a  display  of 
the  fountains  and  a  fireworks 
festival,  were  also  part  of  the 
summer  program.  Besides 
attending  classes  for  the  month 
of  July,  some  students  were 
able  to  take  a  bicycle  tour  of  the 
region  north  of  Paris,  along  the 
coast  of  Normandy. 

Other  students  ventured  to 
the  Alsace  region  on  the  Ger- 
man border,  the  Mediterranean 
coast  of  France,  the  Spanish 
Pyrenees  and  the  southern  part 
of  Great  Britain. 

France  proved  to  be  more 
than  a  host  of  dusty  museums 
and  people  who  hated  Amer- 
icans. The  country  came  to  life 
for  those  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  make  this  voyage.  The 
French  were,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  warm  and  hospitable  to 


Chorus  Tours  Europe 


by  Maureen  Erb 

Congratulations  to  Bob  Kidd 
and  the  CCCC  college  on  their 
tour  of  Europe.  The  tour  was  an 
outstanding  success,  and  we  are 
certainly  all  proud  to  have  our 
chorus  on  such  a  prestigious 
tour.  The  following  is  an 
account  of  the  tour. 

It  was  a  plum  by  anyone's 
standards,  the  chance  to  sing  at 
Notre  Dame,  Chartres,  St.  Mar- 
tin-in-the  Fields,  Cambridge 
and  Salisbury,  and  the  Cape 
Cod  Community  College  Chorus 
seized  it  with  relish.  Realizing 
the  vision  of  musical  director 
Dr.  Robert  W.  Kidd  who 
arranged  the  June  27  -  July  10. 
'87  choral  tour  of  England  and 
France,  the  group  gained  not 
only  a  rare  musical  experience 
but  exposure  to  the  history  and 
culture  of  these  countries  in  a 
uniquely  personal  and  forma- 
tive way  as  present  day  partici- 
pants. 

The  chorus'  impromptu  4  A.M. 
car  pool  from  the  College  to 
Logan  Airport,  organized  by 
phone  just  hours  before  their 
departure  due  to  a  change  in 
flight  schedule,  set  the  tone  of 
adaptability  and  spirit  of 
adventure  that  was  to  characte- 
rize the  trip. 

And  the  tour  was  not  without 
its  challenges,  one  occurring 
when  the  group  arrived  at  the 
appointed  hour  at  St.  Martin-in- 
the  Fields  Church,  having  de- 
scended en  masse  in  concert 
dress  on  the  tube  (subway)  to 
reach  the  famed  Trafalgar 
Square  location.  Expecting  to 
sing  only  a  small  section  of  its 
standard  tour  program  of  Amer- 
ican, English  and  French 
sacred  music  as  part  of  a  ser- 
vice, they  found  instead  that 
they  were  to  lead  the  service. 
Undaunted,  Dr.  Kidd  posi- 
tioned the  chorus  members  in 
the  stalls  where  all  rose,  and 
knelt,  to  the  occasion,  a  role  not 
entirely  familiar  to  some.  San- 
dra Cole,  orgainst  at  St.  Mary's 
Episcopal  Church  in  Barnst- 
able and  touring  with  the  group 
as  concert  organist,  stepped  in 
to  play  the  Anglican  service, 
and  Fred  Drifmeyer.  assistant 
director  and  accompanist  for 


the  chorus,  provided  the  pre- 
lude and  postlude  on  a  mo- 
ment's notice. 

At  Notre  Dame  de  Paris  the 
acoustics  in  the  massive  cathed- 
ral presented  a  formidable 
challenge,  but  Kidd,  conducting 
the  chorus  at  the  altar  at  the 
front  of  the  nearly  full  nave, 
solved  the  problem  by  relaying 
his  beat  to  Drifmeyer  at  the 
organ  console  via  Cole,  who 
stood  nearby.  At  Salisbury 
Cathedral  the  organists  moni- 
tored the  conductor's  beat  via 
televison  high  in  the  organ  loft, 
a  practice  not  uncommon  in 
these  great  cathedrals. 

Performances  at  Salisbury, 
Cambridge  and  Chartres  ne- 
cessitated day  trips  from  the 
group's  hotel  headquarters  in 
London  and  Paris,  with  warm- 
ups  and  rehearsals  in  the  bus  en 
route  and  a  chance  to  enjoy  the 
countryside.  Dr.  Lore  DeBower, 
French  professor  at  the  college 
who  was  in  Versailles  with  her 
own  group  of  students  on  a  sum- 
mer study  program,  provided 
the  French  connection  for 
appearances  in  Notre  Dame 
and  Chartres,  hosting  the  day 
trip  to  Chartres  as  well  as  a  day 
in  Versailles. 

At  Chartres  Cathedral  the 
chorus  was  treated  to  a  pre- 
concert tour  of  its  medieval 
stained  glass  and  sculpture{172 
windows  of  original  glass)  by 
esteemed  British  lecturer  and 
guide,  Malcolm  Miller. 

St.  Botolph's  Church,  an  his- 
toric and  peaceful  small  church 
just  down  King's  Parade  from 
King's  College,  was  the  site  of 
the  performance  in  Cambridge, 
providing  a  change  of  pace  from 
the  great  cathedrals.  After- 
wards there  was  time  to  visit 
King's  and  other  colleges  of 
Cambridge  University. 

Concerts  were  well  received 
and  well  photographed  (Cape 
Cod  Community  College  Chorus 
could  well  have  a  new  indentity 
in  some  quarters  as  the  Salis- 
bury or  Chartres  choir,  so  dub- 
bed by  eager  and  unsuspecting 
tourists  with  cameras  at  the 
ready).  But  the  real  significance 


the  visitors.  If  an  effort  was 
made  by  the  studemts  to  deal  in 
Franch  terms,  using  their  lan- 
guage and  customs,  then  they 
were  indeed  warmly  received. 
As  far  as  success  stories  go, 
this  voyage  to  France  was  one  of 
the  greater  ones  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  CCCC  contingent. 
Most  students  realized  a  great 
improvement  in  their  language 
abilities,  as  well  asagreater 
appreciation  for  the  culture  of 
France. 

Editor's  note:  John  Zollinger 
was  one  of  nine  CCCC  French  stu- 
dents who  travelled  to  France 
this  summer.  Zollinger  will  be 
senior  in  Journalism  at  UMass 
this  fall. 


Pres.  Day  greets  guests  &  press  -  above 
at  his  welcoming  reception 


become  a  part  of  the  historical, 
musical  and  spiritual  tradition 
of  these  great  edifices  through 
having  sung  there,  of  being 
ushered  into  the  private  sacris- 
ties off  limits  to  most  visitors  to 
change  for  performances.  It 
took  such  graphic  evidence  as 
the  sight  of  the  words,  "Cape 
Cod  Community  College  Chor- 
us" on  the  notice  board  in  front 
of  Notre  Dame  for  the  reality  of 
the  experience  to  sink  in. 
■  Although  the  performance 
schedule  was  fairly  rigorous, 
often  involving  consecutive 
days,  there  was  free  time  in 
both  England  and  France  to  see 
the  sights  and  absorb  the  cul- 
ture. England  came  first,  and 
from  Stratford  to  Stonehenge 
they  savored  it  all.  One  devoted 


duo  even  managed  an  overnight 
trip  to  Liverpool  to  devour  the 
Beatlemania.  Others  took  side 
trips  to  Windsor.  Hampton 
Court  or  Greenwich.  Armed 
with  Underground  passes,  they 
fanned  out  via  tube  or  double- 
decker  bus  to  take  in  the 
pageantry  and  history  of  Lon- 
don, following  daily  informa- 
tional briefings  in  the  lobby  of 
their  hotel  on  Kensington  Gar- 
dens. Evenings  were  for  theater 
or  concerts.  A  highlight  of  the 
London  week  was  the  morning 
service  at  Westminster  Abbey 
attended  by  several  of  the  group 
who  thrilled  to  the  sound  of  the 
men  and  boys  choir  and  stood  in 
awe  of  the  poets'  corner. 

Then  it  was  the  Fourth  of  July 
and  time  to  board  the  train  at 


Victoria  Station  for  Folkstone 
and  the  ferry  Channel  crossing 
to  Boulogne  where  the  train  for 
Paris  waited  After  conquering 
the  Eiffel  Tower  not  far  from 
the  hotel  (for  many  the  first 
order  of  business  on  the  even- 
ing of  arrival)  and  taking  in  the 
wonders  of  Paris  from  the 
Bateaux  Parisiens,  the  Seine 
River  cruise,  the  focus  of  free 
time  here  was  the  museums:  the 
venerable  Louvre,  the  dramatic 
Centre  Pompidou,  the  impress- 
ionism of  L'Orangerie,  the 
medieval  Cluny  and  the  excit- 
ing Musee  D'Orsay,  Paris' 
newest  museum  which  houses 
19th  century  French  art  in  the 
converted  Gare  D'Orsay  (train 
station). 
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Campus  News 


CCCC  Tuition  Free 
For  Vets 

bv  Mat  daSilva 


You're  a  veteran  who  may  be 
having  a  bit  of  trouble  making 
ends  meet.  Money  for  books, 
fees  and  tuition  doesn't  seem  to 
go  very  far.  Is  there  any  help  for 
this  problem?  Yes,  it's  called 
the  Masssachusetts  Vietnam 
Veteran  Tuition  Waiver 
Program. 

Though  not  very  well  publi- 
cized, the  Tuition  Waiver  Prog- 
ram which  gives  Massachusetts 
veterans  free  tuition  at  any 
state  or  public  school,  was  de- 
veloped to  benefit  Mas- 
sachusetts veterans  who  served 
during  the  Vietnam  era:  1964- 
1975.  The  qualifying  date  has 
since  been  rolled  back  to  1955. 

Mr.  Andrew  Robinson,  Veter- 
ans Coordinator  for  Cape  Cod 
Community  College  explained 
that  there  have  been  other  ma- 
jor changes  in  the  Tuition  Waiv- 
er Program. 


The  policy  did  require  the 
veteran  to  have  entered  the  ser- 
vice from  Massachusetts.  This 
has  been  amended  to  include 
■  any  veteran  who  has  resided  in 
Massachusetts  for  the  past  two 
years,  and  who  served  the  re- 
quired lime  period. 

Robinson  also  informed  me 
that  an  actual  tour  of  duty  in 
Vietnam  was  not  needed  to 
qualify  for  the  Tuition  Waiver 
Program 

When  asked  what  a  veteran 
needed  to  do  to  start  the  paper 
work  for  the  Tuition  Waiver 
Program,  Robinson  said  that 
DD  Form  214,  or  a  copy  of  a  214, 
must  be  brought  to  the  campus 
Veterans  Office. 

Robinson  said  that  while  the 
Tuition  Waiver  Program  does 
cover  the  greatest  expense,  the 
tuition,  it  does  not  cover  the 
cost  of  books  or  fees. 


contract  settlement 

continued  from  page  1 

Boston.  The  contract  must  go 
through  18  stages,  being  re- 
viewed by  many  different  in- 
stitutions, before  it  is  com- 
pleted. If  all  goes  well,  a  new 
contract  should  be  out,  by  the 
earliest,  in  January  of  1988. 
according  to  Martin. 

The  new  contract  gives  the 
faculty  more  financial  help. 
The  faculty  will  be  receiving  a 
raise  which  is  taken  from  a  24% 
total.  This  means  that  each 
faculty  member  gets  a  portion 
of  the  24%,  some  might  get  14%. 
The  new  pay  scale  will  also  give 
the  faculty  the  ability  to  achieve 
the  maximum  salary,  where  the 
old  scale  made  it  almost  im- 
possible for  a  new  faculty  mem- 
ber starting  on  the  bottom  of  the 
scale  to  reach  the  top.  The  over- 


all average  for  faculty  wages  is 
up  from  last  contracts  $26,000  to 
$29,000,  which  puts  our  faculty 
above  average  for  the  state. 

We  are  still  much  lower  than 
the  universities  in  wage  range, 
Martin  explains.  And  unfortu- 
nately the  gap  increases  every 
year. 

What  was  the  faculty  reaction 
to  the  proposed  contract?  It  was 
voted  in  favor  of  by  90%  of  the 
faculty. 


Coaches 
and 


Mentors 


WHAT  IS   IT"' 


"Coaches  and  Mentors"  is  a  student  support  program,  now  in 
its  third  year  on  campus.  The  program  can  accommodate  only 
thirty  new  students  this  semester. 


WHAT  DOES  IT  OFFER? 


"Coaches  and  Mentors"  offers  a  number  of  services  not  normally 
available  to  nil  CCCC  students.  Among  then  are: 

—  Small  group  and  individual  tutoring  by 
highly  qualified  paraprofessionals. 

—  An  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with 
and  use  computers  (IBM  PC)  to  reinforce 
English  and  Math  skills. 

—  Ongoing  life  skills/  career  workshops, 
ic,  career,  and  personal 


—  Individual  bc 
counseling. 


WHEN  ARE  THF.  WORKSHOPS? 


You  get  to  participate  in  ongoing  life  skills/career 
development  workshops  scheduled  on  THURSDAYS  from 
12:30  to  1:30  . 


HOW  CAN  YOU  JOIN? 


You're  eligible  to  join  if  you  are  enrolled  in  an 
Associate  in  Science  career-technical  degree  program, 
and  are  enrolled  in  one  or  more  developmental  education 
courses  (  EB101,  EB103,  DE041,  DE  060, or  DE061). 


Assistant  Dean  of  Cont.  Ed,  Bev  McCormic 


night  school 
continued  from  page  1 

accounting,  construction  and 
fire  science. 

But  enough  said  about  trends 
and  statistics.  What  motivates  a 
student  to  get  up  at  5  A.M.,  com- 
mute to  Boston  by  bus,  and 
attend  an  evening  class?  Or,  as 
McCormick  recalled,  what 
drives  a  working  mother  to 
show  up  for  registration  with 
three  young  children  in  tow,  to 
sign  up  for  a  night  course? 
Where  do  they  get  the  energy? 

Professor  Dot  Burrill.  who  is 
teaching  both  Marketing  and  In- 
troduction to  Business  in  the 
evening  division  this  semester, 
feels  that  "for  many  of  the  older 
students,  the  material  has  great 
relevancy  because  they  can 
apply  it  to  their  everyday  lives." 
She  noted  one  student,  for  ex- 
ample, who  had  enrolled  in  her 
class  specifically  to  acquire  the 
needed  tools  and  techniques  to 
use  in  his  small  business. 

Although  Burrill  stresses  that 
she  sees  this  motivation  in  the 
day  school  as  well  as  in  the 


evening  classes,  "the  older  stu- 
dents have  an  intensity  about 
them,  a  desire  to  learn.  They 
soak  it  up." 

Night  students  enroll  for  a 
multitude  of  reasons  ranging 
from  an  isolated  course  for 
general  interest  to  working  to- 
ward degrees.  But  whatever  the 
premise  for  attending  may  be, 
the  challenge  is  intense  for  both 
student  and  teacher. 

The  student,  in  many  cases,  is 
juggling  a  job,  family,  financial 
and  social  commitments,  and 
countless  other  life  stresses,  in 
addition  to  academics.  Energy 
and  time  are  at  a  premium. 

And  it  is  because  of  those  very 
reasons  that  teaching  evening 
classes  is  such  a  challenge.  As 
Burrill  pointed  out,  "it's  a  chal- 
lenge to  design  a  class  that  is 
stimulating  and  will  hold  their 
interest.  It  requires  a  lot  of 
planning,  yet  requires  some  fle- 
xibility to  hold  the  class  and  yet 
still  have  the  structure  to  get 
the  material  across." 


Burrill  added  that  the  three- 
hour  format  not  only  allows  for 
greater  in-depth  discussion,  but 
enables  the  instructor  to  pre- 
sent the  material  in  "larger 
chunks." 

All  evening  programs  are 
self-supporting,  with  operating 
funds  generated  through  tui- 
tion. It  maintains  the  same  ex- 
cellent academic  standards  as 
the  day  division,  drawing  more 
than  half  of  its  faculty  from  the 
daytime  staff.  All  degree  prog- 
rams offered  during  the  day,  ex- 
cept nursing,  are  available  at 
night,  in  addition  to  numerous 
other  options. 

The  Division  of  Continuing 
Education  is  a  vast  resource, 
ready  to  serve  the  community 
and  its  everchanging  needs. 
And  whether  its  programs  are 
used  to  help  promote  a  specific 
goal,  enhance  awareness  or 
guide  in  a  new  career  direction, 
the  end  result  will  be  self- 
enrichment  and  personal 
achievement. 


WHOM  DO  I  CONTACT? 


See  Polly  Babner 

North  Bldg     1238 

Tel:    362-2131      Ext. 467 


Ask   in   the   L 

Academic1 Development  Cen 

South  Bldg. 


Chorus  Tour 
continued  from  page  3 


The  group  mastered  the  Paris 
Metro  as  it  had  the  London 
Underground,  but  took  time  to 
wander  the  Champs-Elysees 
and  the  boulevards  of  the  Left 
Bank,  to  discover  cafes  still 
alive  with  the  presence  of  Sar- 
tre or  Picasso.  There  was  a  Sun- 
day morning  service  here,  too, 
the  solemn  mass  at  Notre  Dame, 
where  the  thunderous  organ 
gave  rise  to  fleeting  moments  of 
intimidation  at  the  prospect  of 
competing  choral  strains  in  this 
vast  space. 

A  picnic  at  Versailles  fol- 
lowed by  a  tour  of  the  opulent 
Chateau  de  Versailles  and  its 
gardens  occupied  the  chorus' 
final  day  in  France  before  the 


Versailles  restaurant  reserved 
for  the  chorus.  The  next  morn- 
ing after  a  final  breakfast  of 
croissants  the  group  boarded  a 
bus  for  Charles  de  Gaulle  air- 
port and  the  flight  to  the  States. 
After  a  solid  two  weeks  of  hot, 
sunny  weather  in  both  England 
and  France  they  discovered 
what  had  happened  to  the  Lon- 
don fog.  it  had  found  its  way  to 
Logan  Airport,  which  was 
closed  on  their  arrival  due  to 
fog.  Their  spirits  undampened 
even  by  this  reception  and  de- 
lay, they  returned  to  Cape  Cod, 
as  they  had  departed,  in  the  wee 
hours  of  the  morning.  ■- 

An  extraordinary  and  con- 
centrated experience  like  this 
tour  produces  a  great  deal  of 
■ 


personal  growth  and  bonding 
among  its  participants,  and  in 
this  case  the  bonding  some- 
times took  unique  forms  be- 
cause of  the  diversity  of  the 
group,  representative  of  a  com- 
munity college.  One  student  of 
20  and  his  70 year-old  roommate 
assumed  a  father-son  rela- 
tionship (though  it  was 
observed  that  it  was  not  always 
clear  who  played  which  role, 
given  the  rejuvenating  nature 
of  the  tour).  And  the  "groupies," 
about  half  dozen  friends  and 
college  staff  personnel  who 
accompanied  the  chorus,  added 
a  special  dimension  of  support 
at  concerts  and  companionship 
in  general.. 
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Science  And  Environment 


AIDS :  A  Cape  Problem? 


by  Robert  Hansen 

From  1982  to  Sept.  1,  1987, 
there  have  been  41,366  di- 
agnosed cases  of  AIDS  nation- 
wide. Of  this  number  Cape  Cod 
can  account  for  46. 

The  number  of  AIDS  victims 
on  the  Cape  may  seem  small  in 
comparison  to  those  of  the 
country,  but,  according  to  Steve 
O'Keefe  of  the  Cape  Cod  AIDS 
Council,  "These  figures  can  be 
deceiving.  In  reality  this  is  just 
the  tip  of  the  iceberg. 

"Those  infected  with  Aids  Re- 
lated Complex  (ARC)  or  the  Hu- 
man Immunodeficiency  Virus 
(HIV)  represent  much  larger 
numbers." 

In  fact,  using  government  sta- 
tistics, over  a  thousand  people 
on  the  Cape  alone  may  be  in- 
fected with  these  AIDS  aligned 
diseases. 

Currently  experts  no  longer 
refer  to  'high-risk  groups'  when 
speaking  of  AIDS.  They  instead 
refer  to  'high-risk  behavior'. 

What  is  high-risk  behavior? 

O'Keefe  says,  "...  any  inser- 
tive  behavior  including  anal 


sex,  vaginal  sex,  oral  sex  and 
needle  sharing." 

As  for  becoming  infected  by 
other  means,  there  is  still  some 
debate. 

Saliva  has  been  shown  to  car- 
ry the  AIDS  virus.  Under  nor- 
mal circumstances  it  is  not 
thought  to  be  transmissible. 
Some  believe  it  may  be  trans- 
mitted through  deep  kissing  if 
there  is  bleeding  in  the  mouth. 

The  blood  supply  according 
to  O'Keefe  is  safe  with, "...  a  1 
in  100,000  or  1  in  1,000,000 
chance  of  contraction." 

It  is  impossible  to  get  AIDS  by 
donating  blood. 

One  good  note  is  that  recent 
studies  by  the  government-run 
Communicable  Disease  Center 
in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  have 
proven  conclusively  that  AIDS 
is  not  transferred  through  in- 
sect bites. 

Still  there  is  major  need  for 
caution,  especially  among  peo- 
ple of  college  age.  This  caution 
need  not  take  on  excessive 
proportions,  for  with  correct 


knowledge  and  intelligent  be- 
havior individuals  can  virtually 
eliminate  the  chances  of  being 
exposed  to  the  AIDS  virus. 

Esther  Landry,  the  head 
nurse  on  campus,  expressed 
major  concern  over  people's 
attitudes  in  regard  to  the  dis- 
ease. 

"The  belief  that  this  is  a  'gays- 
only'  disease  or  some  punish- 
ment from  God  can  be  a  danger- 
ous attitude  to  adopt.  People 
need  to  be  concerned  about 
AIDS." 

As  a  health  care  worker  Land- 
ry must  carry  rubber  gloves  and 
a  face  mask  in  the  event  of  a 
bleeding  situation.  She  is  not 
happy  with  this  requirement 
but  feels  it  is  necessary. 

Some  schools  dispense 
prophylactics  as  part  of  a  pre- 
ventative measure.  CCCC  does 
not.  Landry  feels  that  this  gives 
the  wrong  message  to  people 
that  condoms  are  a  guarantee  of 
preventing  AIDS. 

"The  safest  way  to  prevent 
AIDS  is  through  abstinence," 


Landry  stated.  "Using  condoms 
is  better  than  nothing  but  it  is 
not  a  guarantee." 

The  use  of  prophylactics  is  re- 
commended, if  abstinence  is 
not  a  viable  alternative,  when 
engaging  in  any  sexual  activity 
outside  of  a  long-term  monoga- 
mous relationship. 

Information  is  not  far  away. 
At  the  Health  Services  office, 
located  next  to  the  gym,  there  is 
a  vast  array  of  up-to-date  litera- 
ture on  AIDS.  ARC  and  HIV. 
Also,  referral  to  an  anonymous 
antibody  testing  clinic  and" 
counseling  phone  numbers  are 
provided. 

Students  are  encouraged  to 
learn  about  this  deadly  disease 
in  the  hope  that  this  will  mini- 
mize their  risks  of  contracting 
it. 

"Imagine  being  twenty," 
Esther  Landry  said,  "and  being 
told  you  have  only  five  years  to 
live.  AIDS  is  a  tragedy." 

Indeed  it  is,  but  it  is  prevent- 
able. Learn  how  to  prevent  it. 


"I  HAVE  LOST  88 
POUNDS  TO  DATE  and 
CAN  NOW  WEAR  THE 
CLOTHES  I  LOVE" 


"I  have  lost  175  pounds,  my 
waist  has  gone  from  61 
inches  to  42  inches  and 

I  have  never 
felt  so  good 
in  my  life!' 


.h»cph  Hutchinson 

jr.  Anjlrlev  C.liIiIiimh.i 


Doctor 

Recommended 

Program 


Would  you  like  to  change  your 
weight  and  physical  appearance  | 
and  still  have  energy?  call  me. 
I'll  give  you  the  facts  about  my 
personal  success  story. 


385  -  *W*to 
/-800-(,3$-6550 


ARE  YOU 

EARNING 

WHAT  YO  l 

ARE 

WORTH? 


I  Was  A 

Hardcore 

Skeptic 

About 

Diet  Plans 

Until.. 


If  you  would  like  to  have  lots  ■ 

fun  and  have  the  opportunity 

earn  what  you're  worth,  CALL  0 

I'll  give  you  all  the  facts  and  ti 

you  my  personal  success  stor 


...Burl  Smith 

Mireveport.  LuuKf.lllJ 


"I've  lost  25  pounds 

and  the  appearance  of 

my  cellulite  has  been 

dramatically 

reduced" 

...  Karen  While 

Lung  BVjch,  California 


"Bodybuilding  is  a  way  of  life 

for  me.  I  follow  the  Herbalife 

nutritional  program  and  I 

especially  love  the  N.R.G.  product 

because  it  gives  me  a  tremendous 

lift  and  reduces  my  feelings 

of  fatigue!' 


San  Muleii.  Cllinii 
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Editorials 


In  Our  View 


Give  Us  Some  Space! 


by  Randy  Viscio 

Every  semester  at  CCCC  the 
students  go  through  the  same 
hassles  created  by  the  school's 
unsatisfactory  bookstore. 
There  are  so  many  problems 
with  the  bookstore  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  sight  them  all  but 
let's  sight  a  few. 

The  lines,  (although  better 
this  year  than  in  the  past)  are 
way  too  long  and  slow  moving 
for  this  early  part  of  a  semester. 
Most  courses  run  out  of  books 
before  all  the  students  have  a 
chance  to  get  them,  therefore 
students  have  to  make  due  until 
the  bookstore  can  search  out 
and  find  more  issues. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  and  most 
serious  problem  facing  the 
school  bookstore  is  that  of  its 
size.  Here  we  have  a  store  that  is 
a  little  over  800  square  feet 
trying  to  sell  over  1,500  books  to 
a  student  body  of  over  1,500  day 
time  students.  The  bookstore 
not  only  sells  books  but  it  also 
sells  all  kinds  of  school  acces- 
sories. Students  may  go  into  the 
bookstore  in  order  to  buy  a  pen 
or  pencil  but  then  end  up 
spending  ten  minutes  in  line 
while  the  bookstore  employees 


and  students  try  to  wrestle  with 
book  related  problems. 

It's  long  passed  the  time  when 
the  Administration  at  this  col- 
lege should  do  something  about 
the  problems  with  the  book- 
store. Every  year  there  are  stu- 
dents who  speak  out  on  this 
issue  and  every  year  there  are 
faculty  that  speak  out  on  this 
issue.  Every  year  these  pleas 
and  problems  are  ignored  by 
those  who  could  help  make  a 
change  for  the  better. 

This  school  needs  a  bigger 
bookstore.  It  is  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  everyone  involved.  The 
employees  would  have  more 
space  to  work  with,  more  books 
could  be  ordered,  more  regis- 
ters could  be  run,  and  more 
money  could  be  made.  Money 
that  ultimately  benefits 
the  students  at  college. 
There  is  space  on  this  campus 
that  could  be  better  suited  to 
house  the  school  bookstore 
Hopefully  the  freshness  of  this 
administration  may  catalyze  a 
change  for  the  better  with  re- 
gard to  the  ridiculous  amount  of 
space  given  to  the  bookstore. 


fyemS  flask:         Doc+on,      disioucr  o~    r\€uj> 
C^ncerouS      5ort     on     Pres\Jent    ftajo^S     nose  ■ 
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Faculty  View 


You're  Being  Shortchanged 

by  Professor  Donald  Hemes 


Two  of  the  most  widely  dis- 
cussed books  of  1987  have  been 
F.D.  Hirsch's  Cultural  Literacy 
and  Alan  Bloom's  The  Closing  of 
the  American  Mind.  Each,  in  its 
own  way,  is  a  startling,  provoca- 
tive, frightening  indictment  of 
American  education.  Perhaps 
you  have  read  some  of  the  scar- 
ier parts:  the  vast  majority  of  re- 
spondents to  quizzes  who  could 
not  identify  Winston  Churchill, 
locate  Toronto  or  state  of  the 
decade  during  which  the  Amer- 
ican Civil  War  took  place.  Some- 
thing, apparently,  has  gone 
wrong  if  these  books  are  accu- 
rate. Something'  is  amiss  in 
American  education.  Has  the 
American  student  been  short- 
changed? If  so,  why? 

To  answer  these  questions 
with  a  shade  more  confidence  I 
gave  a  quiz  to  all  my  freshman 
composition  students.  It  con- 
sisted of  the  names  of  20  indi- 
viduals who,  during  the  past  50 
years,  had  made  outstanding 
contributions  in  particular 
fields.  The  names  ranged  from 
Vladimir  Horowitz  to  Bella 
Abzug,  John  Updike  to  Brian 
DePalma,  Maria  Callas  to  Ed- 
ward Teller.  Sixty-five  students 
took  the  quiz,  with  an  average 
correct  reponse  of  3.6  out  of 
twenty.  The  median  number  of 
correct  responses  was  2.4. 
Scores  ranged  from  0  to  16  cor- 
rect 

As  a  control  group  of  sorts  I 
gave  the  same  quiz  to  an  upper 
class  sophomore  level  course: 
from  3.6  to  5.8  average  and  2.4  to 
4.8  median  scores.  The  pre- 
sence of  a  few  older  students  on 
both  groups  is  reflected  in  the 
median  scores.  Now,  what  con- 
clusions can  be  drawn  from  all 
this? 

First,  not  too  sweeping  a  con- 
clusion. The  sample  is  quite  li- 
mited, the  conditions  rather 
atypical.  However,  even  such  a 
limited  sampling  in  a  fairly  con- 


trolled  environment  suggests 
that  student  experience  with  in- 
volvement in  many  significant 
aspects  of  modern  life  are  sev- 
erely limited.  It  suggests  that 
many  students  do  not  know 
what  is  going  on  around  them  in 
areas  of  significant  human 
achievement.  It  suggests  that 
the  education  of  many  students 
has  been  limited.  On  a  larger 
scale,  the  two  books  mentioned 
earlier  maintained  that  stu- 
dents are  extremely  limited  in 
awareness  in  many  of  those 
areas  usually  associated  with 
being  part  of  the  make-up  of  an 
"educated"  person.  Somewhat 
shrilly,  students  are  accused  of 
not  being  literate. 

To  the  extent  that  all  this  is 
accurate,  I  would  say  to  many 
students,  "You  have  been  short- 
changed." I  would  go  so  far  as  to 
say  to  you  that  the  American 
educational  establishment  has 
let  you  down.  You  have  been  ex- 
posed to  process,  rather  that 
substance  according  to  Lynne 
Cheney  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities.  Or,  as 
both  Hirsch  and  Bloom  main- 
tain, you  have  been  taught 
something  about  how  to  think 
but  you  have  little  that  is  worth- 
while to  think  about. 

In  this  same  vein,  George 
Will,  the  political  columnist 
(identified  by  only  three  fresh- 
man students)  writes  that 
". .  .liberal  education  is  in- 
tensely useful.  Liberal  educa- 


tion  does  not  just  equip  the  in- 
dividual to  function  effectively 
in  freedom,  it  confers  freedom, 
in  this  sense:  it  makes  the  indi- 
vidual autonomous.  Autonomy 
involves  the  ability  to  rise 
above  the  world  we  have  re- 
ceived from  previous  genera- 
tions and  to  judge  the  given  by 
the  standard  of  the  good."  This 
takes  us  into  values,  into  con- 
sideration of  what  is  the  truly 
good  —  so  good  is  must  be  pre- 
served, what  visions  from  the 
past  are  central  to  our  present 
and  will  help  us  to  shape  the 
future. 

I  would  also  say  to  the  stu- 
dent, "You  have  shortchanged 
yourself."  For  reasons  best 
known  to  you  (social  and/or 
parental  pressure,  a  "reading" 
of  American  values,  or  whatev- 
er) you  have  insisted  that  you  be 
trained,  not  educated.  You  have 
assumed  a  priority  that  does 
not,  or  should  not  have  to  exist. 
You  have  yet  to  realize  that 
being  trained  and  being  edu- 
cated are  not  incompatible. 

To  bring  this  full  cycle,  it  is 
also  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  educators,  secondary 
school  and  college,  have  cre- 
ated academic  environments 
which  lead  students  to  seek  the 
safe  world  of  the  practical,  to 
avoid  the  galvanizing  experi- 
ence of  struggling  to  discover 
what  the  truly  worthwhile  is.  To 
shun  a  cafeteria  education,  to 
sit  in  solitude  and  contemplate, 
to  seek  the  very  best,  not  the 
easiest  —  that  is  difficult.  The 
supreme  irony  is  that  we  in 
education  have  too  often  made 
the  path  to  ordinariness  not 
only  easy,  but  attractive. 

My  final  word  to  this  student 
is,  "If  you  feel  you  have  been 
shortchanged,  get  mad,  fight 
back,  demand  the  best — even  if 
it  hurts."  After  all,  the  quality  of 
your  life  is  ultimately  the  issue. 


Letter  To  The  Editor 


To  the  Editor: 

I  don't  know  a  soul  who  re- 
lishes waiting  in  hne  anywhere, 
much  less  in  traffic.  However, 
sometimes  lines  are  necessary. 
Some  drivers  who  are  leaving 
campus  and  want  to  turn  left 
onto  Route  132  refuse  to  wait 
their  turns  in  an  often  long  line. 
Instead,  they  speed  ahead  and 
abruptly  pull  onto  132  in  front  of 
people  who  have  been  waiting. 
Cars  on  132  are  whizzing  along. 
Drivers  in  line  do  not  only  have 
to  watch  carefully  for  132 
traffic;  they  also  have  to  watch 
and  wait  for  people  from  cam- 
pus cutting  directly  in  front  of 
them  and  ploughing  onto  132. 

This  creates  a  dangerous  and 
infuriating  situation  bound  to 
cause  accidents  if  it  hasn't 
already.  Perhaps  security  could 
erect  a  sign  reading  "Single  line 
for  left  turn"  near  the  campus 
exit  to  remind  impatient  driv- 
ers to  respect  the  rights  of  those 
who  have  been  waiting  in  line 
and  who  want  to  exit  just  as 
quickly  as  everyone  else. 

Patricia  McGraw 


,     .  ..  .„  William  Babner 

Edii^S " ".: ::::'..'.:..'..... *>«*»  l-  K°*iowski 

Editor  in  Lniei yisci0 

fSS'    r^tof  :........... ClaudineCatalano 

'S^=====. ::= 5-S5- 

ffi3BEa=n=-. ».,^si; 

News  Editor ••■"■■■■•■ . 

Science  and  Environmental  Editor r£„,  ij?i„ 

Reporters  and  Photographers jo^hasson 
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Kevin  Deckel 
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Bill  Harrington 
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Reagans  War  On  Peace 


by  President  Philip  R.  Day,  Jr. 


Welcome  back!  . . .  and.  for 
those  new  students,  welcome  to 
the  4C's  family.  As  the  new  Pres- 
ident of  4C's,  I  wanted  to  use 
this  opportunity  to  introduce 
myself  and  talk  about  a  few 
issues  which  I  feel  are  impor- 
tant and  need  to  be  shared.  I've 
been  here  only  a  few  weeks,  and 
it  is  quite  apparent  Cape  Cod 
Community  College  and  its 
faculty  and  staff  (professional 
and  classified)  deserve  all  the 
recognition  and  accolades  they 
get.  They  are  a  truly  dedicated 
and  hard-working  group  who 
have  rallied  around  the  prim- 
ary goal  of  creating  an  environ- 
ment that  supports  and  en- 
hances your  opportunity  for 
success.  That's  not  true  for  a  lot 
of  colleges,  but  it  is  true  here  at 
4C's.  I'm  truly  honored  to  be  a 
part  of  it  all. 

One  of  the  key  indications  of 
the  commitment  that  the  faculty 
and  staff  have  made  to  insure 
that  the  quality  of  our  effort  is 
being  enhanced  is  the  fact  that 
almost  all  of  the  professional 
staff  and  faculty  are  involved  in 
an  intensive  "self-study"  to  re- 


view our  current  progress  and 
services  —  top  to  bottom.  As  a 
college  community  we  engage 
ourselves  in  this  periodic  re- 
view in  order  to  satisfy  and 
meet  our  accreditation  require- 
ments. But  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  the  faculty  steering  com- 
mittee, chaired  by  Professor 
Eben  Johnson,  and  I  have 
emphasized  that  we  have  a  very 
unique  opportunity  to  examine 
where  we  have  been,  where  we 
are  now,  and  where  we  need  to 
be  if  we  want  to  strive  towards 
excellence  in  education  and 
provide  you,  the  student,  with 
the  very  best  chance  to  be  suc- 
cessful   at  4C's, 


We  have,  through  Andy 
Robinson  and  Dean  Sullivan, 
encouraged  students  to  get  in- 
volved and  to  be  aware  of  the 
self-study  process.  I  intend  to 
meet  with  the  new  leadership  of 
the  student  government  and 
with  the  heads  of  all  the  clubs  at 
the  College  to  provide  them 
with  a  detailed  briefing  of  our 
current  status.  Both  Professor 
Johnson  and  I  are  available  to 
meet  with  you  to  fully  discuss 
the  study.  To  a  certain  extent, 
the  students  have  as  much  at 
stake  with  the  self-study  pro- 
cess as  our  faculty  and  staff.  In 
the  final  analysis,  this  study  is 
about  YOU  the  STUDENT  and 
how  we  can  serve  you  better. 
Your  perspective  on  these 
issues  is  needed.  We  encourage 
you  to  get  involved. 

Finally,  please  take  the  time 
to  come  visit  me  in  my  office.  I'll 
be  making  a  special  effort  to 
"get  out"  to  see  you,  but  if  a  set 
of  special  problems  or  issues 
come  up  and  you  need  to  talk 
directly  with  the  President 
DOIT! 


Nowhere  To  Go 


by  Andre  Milhouse 

The  inevitable  has  finally 
come  Panic  has  filled  the  air. 
The  destruction  of  Cape  Cod  as 
you  know  it  is  at  hand.  The  des- 
troyer is  neither  man  nor  beast, 
but  chemical.  A  nuclear  che- 
mical explosion  has  taken  up 
residence  on  the  peninsula  of 
Cape  Cod.  We,  as  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Cape,  now  have  an 
incredible  crisis  to  face  We  all 
know  that  there  is  no  stopping  a 
nuclear  leak  or  explosion,  so 
the  only  alternative  left  for  us  to 
do  is  to  seek  shelter,  at  a  fallout 
shelter  of  course.  That's  right, 
we  all  should  go  to  the  fallout 
shelter,  but  how  many  does  it 
hold,  and  who  decides  who  gets 
in  and  who  stays  outside?  I 
mean,  surely  there  isn't  enough 
fallout  shelters  to  hold  us  all. 


Well,  I  think  it  would  be  safe 
to  say  that  the  fallout  inhabi- 
tants would  take  up  residence 
on  a  first  come,  first  served 
basis,  wouldn't  you? 

It's  good  that  the  subject  is  all 
cleared  up,  because  anyone 
could  have  told  you  that  fallout 
victims  will  probably  be  re- 
ceived on  a  first  come,  first 
served  basis.  So  whats  the 
point?  The  point  is,  that  I  don't 
personally  know  where  a  public 
nuclear  fallout  shelter  is,  so  I've 
decided  to  follow  you  to  the 
nearest  one,  okay? 

Chances  are  that  you  prob- 
ably don't  know  where  one  is 
either.  The  fact  still  remains 
that  there  is  not  enough  general 
information  regarding  nuclear 
fallout  shelters  available  to  the 


public. 

I  needed  to  get  some  informa- 
tion on  the  subject,  so  I  began 
calling  up  some  of  the  major 
town  offices  of  Cape  Cod,  such 
as  Dennis.  Provincetown,  Har- 
wich, Mashpee,  Sandwich,  Yar- 
mouth, and  Hyannis. 

Some  of  the  towns  referred 
me  to  their  civil  defense  offic- 
ers or  offices,  and  other  towns 
didn't  even  have  officers  or  de- 
fense offices.  I  phoned  each 
town  in  search  of  nuclear  fall- 
out shelters,  only  to  find  out 
that  no  one  I  spoke  to  had  any 
idea  where  a  shelter  was  lo- 
cated and  if  one  really  existed.  I 
asked  many  of  the  employees 
that  I  spoke  with  if  there  will  be 
something  done  about  this  lack 
continued  on  page  9 


by  Randy  Viscio 


The  time  is  once  again  draw- 
ing closer  to  when  the  Reagan 
Administration  will  no  doubt 
ask  the  Congress  for  an  unpre- 
cedented amount  of  the  Amer- 
ican people's  money  in  order  to 
sustain  the  terrorists  of  Nicar- 
agua, better  known  as  the  Con- 
tras.  It  is  evident  that  the  presi- 
dent has  been  able  to  learn 
from  his  mistakes  with  this  poli- 
cy and  that  the  voice  of  the 
American  people  is  being 
ignored. 

It  is  clear  this  policy  of  avoid- 
ing and  sustaining  the  Contras 
has  failed  miserably  and  has 
succeeded  only  in  wasting 
money.  In  the  six  years  that  this 
administration  has  helped  to 
wage  war  in  Central  America, 
no  peace  has  come  to  any  area 
of  the  region;  the  Contras  have 
failed  to  move  inside  Nicaragua 
from  Honduras  for  any  substan- 
tial period  of  time;  the  Contras 
have  failed  to  gain  any  popular 
support  amongst  the  people  of 
Nicaragua  and  have  done  even 
less  for  the  Nicaraguan  pers- 
pective of  Americans  and  what 
America  is  about.  Many  offi- 
cials of  this  country  have  lied  to 
the  American  people  in  orderto 
sustain  this  policy.  More  that 
20,000  Nicaraguans  have  died 
(most  of  them  civilians)  and  the 
Sandanista  government,  has 
been  forced  to  suspend  civil 
freedoms. 

President  Reagan  has  done 
everything  short  of  involving 
American  troops,  to  disrupt  the 
Nicaraguan  revolution.  He  has 
even  allowed  the  CIA  to  assist 
the  Contras  in  field  military 
evaluation  and  Guerilla  war- 
fare training.  This  gives  one 
possible  reason  among  many  as 
to  why  this  policy  has  failed. 

Besides  the  danger  of  involv- 
ing the  CIA  we  have  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  Contra  group.  A  fair- 
ly ungraceful  group  of  ex- 
Somoza  National  Guardsmen, 
they  lack  any  sense  of  compas- 
sion for  their  fellow  citizens  or 
pride  for  their  country's  strug- 
gle against  Super-Power 
domination.  This  is  most 
evidently  shown  by  the  growing 
list  of  atrocities  committed  by 
the  Contras  on  Nicaraguan  civi- 
lians; atrocities  that  have  been 
cited  as  early  as  1982  by  the 
Committee  on  Central  Amer- 
ican Relations  (CCAR)and  as 
recently  as  June  1987  by  the 
same  committee.  The  Contras 
are  more  of  a  power  hungry 
band  of  marauders  being  led 
directly  by  the  likes  of  Ollie 
North  and  the  great  cowboy 
Ronald  Reagan. 

So  how  come  this  policy  has 
endured  through  all  the  dis- 
satisfaction, protests,  laws,  and 
deaths  of  civilians  that  all  beg 
for  an  end  to  this  policy?  Yes 
the  American  people  are  being 
ignored  and  deceived  by  the 
Reagan  administration.  The 
scary  part  is  that  we  all  know 
that  it's  happening  and  we're 
willing  to  allow  it.  We  probably 
wouldn't  be  so  willing  if  it  were 
our  citizens  that  were  dying, 
and  some  American  citizens 
have  died  —  at  the  hands  of  the 
Contras.  The  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration, however,  keeps  the 
propaganda  pumping  out  and 


lays  the  plastic  covering  over 
reality  as  they're  so  good  at 
doing.  Reagan  is  playing  on  the 
ignorance  of  the  American  peo- 
ple and  using  that  old  Cold  War 
fear  and  paranoia  to  play  on  our 
sense  of  good  and  bad,  right  and 
wrong.  One  major  question 
though  is  why?  Why  carry  out 
this  policy  if  it's  so  bad?  Why 
ignore  those  Americans  that 
plead  for  an  end  to  it? 

Ronald  Reagan  is  part  of  a 
generation  that  saw  World  War 
II  as  a  device  that  pulled  this 
country  out  of  a  major  depress- 
ion. That  war  for  all  its  evils  and 
unthinkable  atrocities,  saved 
this  country  from  destruction.  It 
doesn't  appear  to  me  that  the 
major  lessons  learned  from  this 
war  were  that  killing  and 
domination  is  bad.  It  seems 
rather  that  people  like  Ronald 
Reagan  learned  that  war  is  good 
for  business  and  we  all  know 
that  "The  business  of  America 
is  business."  The  political  gains 
to  be  made  by  playing  on  the 
American  fears  of  Communism 
were  extremely  important  and 
useful  to  an  entrepreneur  such 
as  Reagan. 

Now  that  the  Cold  War  gen- 
eration is  fading  away  there 
seems  to  be  a  desperate  almost 
frantic  push  to  pass  on  the  fears 
and  lessons  (however  mis- 
understood those  lessons  are) 
to  a  new  generation  such  as  my 
own.  But  we  have  no  reason  to 
fear.  We  haven't  nor  do  we  know 
of  any  war  that  was  or  is  good  for 
anyone. 

There  has  been  a  peace  plan 
signed  by  five  Central  Amer- 
ican presidents.  The  presidents 
of  Honduras,  Costa  Rica,  El  Sal- 
vador and  Guatemala  have  all 
recognized  the  Sandinistas  gov- 
ernment as  the  leaders  of  the 
Nicaraguan  people.  The 
Nicaraguan  people  made  their 
choice  long  ago.  This  plan  for 
what  it's  worth  is  a  start  down 
the  road  to  the  end  of  war  in 
Central  America  and  Nicar- 
agua. It  will  be  a  sad  day  for 
these  people  when  President 
Reagan  finds  it  necessary  to  ask 
for  more  military  aid  for  the 
Contras.  Likewise  Americans 
will  lose  out  as  they  have  been 
for  the  past  six  years.  At  some 
point  there  has  to  be  an  end  to 
Reagan's  war  on  peace. 
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Your  Involvement  Counts 


Who  Runs  Our  College? 

If  you  think  the  answer  is  the 
administration  and  the  faculty, 
then  you  are  forgetting  some- 
one very  important  —  yourself. 
Yes,  students  can  participate  in 
the  governance  of  CCCC 
through:  1)  Student  Senate,  2) 
Standing  Committees  and  3) 
College  Meetings. 
Student  Senate 

The  Student  Senate  encour- 
ages student  activity,  furnishes 
a  forum  for  student  ideas,  rep- 
resents students  interests,  pro- 
vides communication  among 
students,  faculty  and  the  admi- 
nistration. The  senate  also  allo- 
cates the  student  activity  fee 
and  appoints  candidates  for  the 
college  standing  committees. 
Twenty-five  students  make  up 
the  senate  (5  executive  officers, 
10  sophmore  senators  and  10 
freshman  senators.) 
Standing  Committees 

There  are  ten  standing  com- 
mittees of  the  College  Meetings. 
Any  student  may  serve  on  these 
committees  along  with  faculty 
and  administration.  The  com- 
mittees are  as  follows: 
Academic  Computer,  Academic 
Policy  and  Standards  Council 
ing  and  Advising,  Cultural 
Affairs,  Curriculum  and  Prog- 
rams,Developmental  Educa- 
tion, Financial  Aid  and  Scho 
larship,  Institutional  Research 
and  Planning,  Judiciary,  and 
Library-Learning  Resources. 
These  committees  allow  twen- 
ty-one students  to  participate  in 
specific  areas  of  educational 
policy  by  advising  and  taking 
action. 


Senate  Reports 

Meeting  9-16-87 
by  Tim  Crowninshield 

Following  opening  proce- 
dures, Public  Relations  Officer 
Mary  Ellen  Chamberlain  urged 
fellow  members  to  take  an  ac- 
tive role  in  the  upcoming  Stu- 
dent Senate  elections  by  en- 
couraging potential  candidates 
and  by  "spreading  the  word" 
amongst  the  student  body.  As 
Acting  Vice  President,  Ms. 
Chamberlain  will  be  running 
the  elections.  She  plans  to  have 
two  booths  open  on  each  elec- 
tion day.  The  booths  will  be  in 
the  North  Hall  and  the  cafeteria 
on  October  8,  and  in  the  South 
Hall  and  the  cafeteria  on  the 
ninth. 

Senate  President  Bernie 
Zanoni  requested  two  people  to 
work  on  the  Senate  letter  to 
Mainsheet.  Derek  Sweene  and 
Jane  Asquino  volunteered  their 
services.  Nancy  Willets  then 
offered  her  proofreading  skills. 
Zanoni  went  on  to  announce 
that  Work  to  Rule,  which  had 
crippled  the  College  Standing 
Committees,  was  over.  He  in- 
structed all  legislators  to  sign 
up  for  one  or  more  committees. 
He  reminded  members  to 
attend  the  College  Meeting 
slated  for  September  29,  as  they 
have  up  to  14  votes  to  cast. 

A  tentative  date  for  Lead- 
ership Day  was  set.  It  is  October 
25.  The  program  will  consist  of 
workshops  such  as  group  prob- 


From  left  -  right  Senator  Mary  Ellen  Chamerlain,  student  President  Bernie  Zanoni,  Senator. 


College  Meeting 

The  College  Meeting  is  the 
monthly  gathering  of  the  col- 
lege community  including  all 
students  interested  in  what  is 
going  on  in  the  college.  The 
meeting  shares  information 
and  formulates  matters  of  ma- 
jor educational  policy,  curricu- 
lum, programs  and  academic 
standards.  Fifteen  students  are 
voting  members  at  the  College 
Meeting. 


lem  solving  and  communication 
skills.  Only  Senators  and  Sen- 
ate guests  will  be  in  attendance. 

Andy  Robinson,  Director  of 
Student  Activities,  spoke  brief- 
ly on  parliamentary  proce- 
dures. He  advised  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Parliamentarian  to 
monitor  future  meetings.  Ber- 
nie Zanoni  will  appoint  some- 
one to  that  office. 

Jeff  Elderedge  appeared  be- 
fore the  Senate  with  plans  and 
cost  estimates  for  beginning  a 
hockey  club.  Arguing  his  case 
passionately,  he  pointed  out 
that  the  college  is  in  possession 
of  all  necessary  equipment.  He 
admitted,  however,  that  sub- 
stantial funding  would  be  re- 
quired for  ice  rental.  Ms.  Cham- 
berlain motioned  that  the  Sen- 
ate support  the  idea  to  develop 
a  hockey  club.  The  motion  was 
carried  unanimously. 

President  Day,  who  attended 
the  meeting,  expressed  confi- 
dence in  the  Senate  as  a  group 
and  as  individuals.  He  indi- 
cated that  he  would  like  to 
attend  as  many  meetings  as 
possible.  This  was  well- 
received  by  the  Senate,  who 
welcomed  him  warmly. 

Mr.  Zanoni  recommmended 
that  all  Senators  begin  to  de- 
velop ideas  for  the  upcoming 
Halloween  festivities. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned. 


Serve  Yourself 

The  opportunity  to  help  run 
our  college  is  available  to  all 
students.  Running  for  the  Stu- 
dent Senate  is  a  straight- 
forward, uncomplicated  proce- 
dure and  serving  on  the  senate 
is  an  enriching  experience  with 
many  rewards,  both  practical 
and  personal.  In  the  upcoming 
elections,  to  be  held  the  eighth 
and  nineth  of  October, thereare 
vacancies  in  the  offices  of  Vice 


Meeting  9-23-87 


by  Randy  Viscio 

Various  comments  were 
made  in  regard  to  the  up- 
coming elections  including  the 
number  of  10  seats  that  are  open 
and  must  be  filled.  Mention  was 
also  given  to  the  program  being 
offered  to  students  at  the  YMCA 
at  no  cost  There  was  brief  dis- 
cussion in  regard  to  the  attempt 
of  student  Jeff  Eldndge  and  his 
bid  to  form  a  hockey  club.  Stu- 
dent President  Bernie  Zannoni 
said  that  if  Eldridge  could  com- 
ply with  the  necessary  require- 
ments acknowledged  in  setting 
up  a  club,  that  he  would  be 
asking  the  Senate  for  funding. 
The  Senate,  which  had  one 
week  earlier  expressed  support 
of  the  club,  would  be  expected 
to  give  some  funding  out  of  the 
activities  fund  and  Zannoni 
asked  Senators  to,  "Keep  in 
mind  our  limited  budget." 

New  college  president,  Dr. 
Philip  Day,  spoke  to  the  Senate 
members  about  the  period  of 
change  that  the  school  is  now 
going  through  and  his  belief  in 
the  ability  of  the  students  and 
student  government  here  at  the 
college.  Day  explained  that  the 
faculty  and  administration  are 
involved  in  a  self-study  period 
in  order  to  evaluate  themselves 
and  make  positive  efforts. 

Senator  Jane  Asquino 
brought  forth  a  motion  that  the 
Senate  look  into  the  possibility 
of  having  the  college  Halloween 


President,  Secretary,  and 
Treasurer,  along  with  vacant 
seats  for  ten  freshman  senators 
and  six  sophomore  senators. 
Attend  the  college  meeting 
(open  to  all  interested  students) 
on  Tuesday,  October  29  at  12:15 
in  Led  Hall  A.  Let  us  help  you 
help  us. 


party  held  off  campus  on  the 
30th  of  October.  This  motion 
was  discussed  at  length  on 
many  points.  It  seems  as  though 
members  of  the  Senate  feel  that 
college  parties  held  off  campus 
attract  more  people  than  those 
held  on  campus.  Some  Senators 
feel  that  more  students  are  in- 
terested in  off  campus  parties 
because  it  is  apparently  easier 
for  the  school  to  establish  a 
drinking  policy.  The  question  of 
liability  has  been  a  major  issue 
and  will  continue  to  be  one,  but 
it  is  not  clear  why  liability  for 
drinking  off  campus  would  be 
any  easier  to  regulate  than 
liability  for  drinking  on  cam- 
pus. Therefore  why  shouldn't 
the  serving  of  alcohol  be 
allowed  on  campus  for  a  social 
event  such  as  a  party  like  the 
Halloween  party?  President 
Day,  when  asked  what  he 
thought  of  alcohol  being  served 
on  campus  for  social  events  re- 
plied, "I  see  no  reason  why  we 
(the  college)  can't  have  a  party 
on  the  campus  and  serve  alco- 
hol. With  a  mature  and  cautious 
approach  to  this  issue  from  the 
students  and  all  others  in- 
volved, an  on-campus  party 
with  beer  and  wine  served 
would  be  nice." 

The  motion  to  have  the  Senate 
look  into  the  various  topics  of 
the  Halloween  party  was  pas- 
sed unanimously. 


Trustee  Address 


by  Arlene  Simpson 


First  and  foremost  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
extend  a  hearty  welcome  to  all 
students  attending  Cape  Cod 
Community  College  this  fall. 
Opportunity  and  resources  a- 
bound  here  at  Cape  Cod  Com- 
munity College  both  in  striving 
for  academic  excellence  and 
personal  enrichment.  I  encour- 
age each  of  you  to  participate  in 
the  various  aspects  of  educa- 
tion Cape  Cod  Community  Col- 
lege has  to  offer  both  in  and  out 
of  the  classroom.  The  college 
experience  here  is  a  unique  one 
of  which  we  should  all  be  very 
proud.  We  as  students  are  for- 
tunate to  be  exposed  to  such  an 
intellectually  stimulating  en- 
vironment while  sharing  the 
security  of  a  supportive  family 
atmosphere.  Just  one  of  the 
many  opportunities  for  involve- 
ment on  our  campus  is  the  chal- 
lenge of  becoming  a  part  of  our 
student  government  Elections 
for  positions  on  the  Student 
Senate  are  upcoming,  and  pro- 
vide a  tremendous  opportunity 
for  individuals  motivated  to- 
ward making  a  contribution  and 
a  difference. 

Last  spring  I  was  truly  hon- 
ored to  be  elected  to  serve  as 
the  Student  Trustee  for  the 
academic  year  1987-1988.  As  the 
Student  Trustee  I  representyou 
the  student  body  as  a  full  voting 
member  on  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees. This  is  a  key  opportunity 
for  our  voice  to  be  heard  collec- 
tively on  critical  issues,  where 
as  the  Board  of  Trustees  basi- 
cally governs  the  college.  All 
but  two  of  the  twelve  are 
appointed  by  the  Governor. 
Both  the  Alumni  Trustee  and 
the  Student  Trustee  are  elected 
by  their  peers.  During  the  past 
few  months  of  representing  the 
student  body  on  the  board,  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  to 
voice  opinion  on  such  critical 
matters  as  college  policy,  the 
price  of  tuition,  appointments 
and  resignations  of  faculty 
members,  as  well  as  the  recent 
hiring  of  our  new  College  Presi- 
dent One  of  the  more  critical 
issues  upcoming  on  our  agenda 
is  the  hiring  of  a  new  Dean  of 
Administrative  Services.  The 
Board  of  Trustees  convenes  on 
the  third  Tuesday  of  each 
month  at  9:00  a.m.  in  the  Board 
Room,  which  is  located  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  Adminis- 
tration Building.  Although 
there  isn't  adequate  space  to 
accommodate  the  entire  stu- 
dent body,  limited  seating 
arrangements  are  available  to 
the  few  students  interested  in 
attending.  I  encourage  and  wel- 
come any  suggestions  and  as 
much  input  from  my  fellow  stu- 
dents as  I  can  possibly  attain. 
Strict  codes  of  confidentiality 
will  be  followed  whenever  deal- 
ing with  students'  concerns  of 
sensitive  issues.  In  essence,  my 
continued  on  page  9 
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no  where  to  go 
continued  from  page  7 

of  information,  and  many  of 
them  replied  by  saying  that  they 
didn't  think  that  anyone  was 
going  to  really  do  anything  ab- 
out it. 

Due  to  this  severe  amount  of 
lack  of  information,  I  took  it 
upon  myself  to  give  the  public  a 
little  survival  advice  in  casej  of1 
an  extreme  emergency  as  such. 
"If  there  is  ever  a  nuclear  ex- 
plosion on  Cape  Cod  or  if  there 
is  ever  one  headed  for  Cape 
Cod.  do  yourself  a  favor  and  get 
the  fastest  boat  you  can  get  and 
get  out  of  here,  because  there  is 
only  one  way  off  the  Cape  by 
automobile,  and  driving  would 
be  suicide,  and  you  will  sure  as 
hell  die  trying  to  find  a  nuclear 
fallout  shelter.  Another 
alternative  I've  devised  is  to  go 
out  for  the  last  minutes  of  your 
life  and  live  out  your  wildest 
fantasies,  because  there  will  be 
no  one  around  to  comment  ab- 
out them.    » 


how  my  grandmother 
could  make  me  laugh. 
Like  when  she  rode  my 
ten-speed  around  the 
block,  just  to  show  me 
that  76  isn't  old  at  all/  Or 
when  I  hid  her  shoes  in 
the  freezer,  she  scolded 
me  severely  as  she  scooped 


ice  cream  for  the  two  of  a"W~4|"V  ~m 

us.    She    was    always   so     I   '   I       I     -» -»  ^-w-— ■  ■T^w-Vy. 

much  fun.  But  I  also'know  J  lM^lvC^  Wi 

forget  the  day  I 

-^L^— ^-«  _    m  ^  _0~ M     ^— w^         A        Grandma  had  leukemia.  I 
T§    II        Till    M    11  cried  like  never  before. 

XV/VlXXVL  *L-^  %M-\J    She  needed  transfusions 


Grandma  had  leukemia.  I 
crifid  like  never  before. 
She  needed  transfusions 


badly.  Luckily,  blood  was 
available  -so  she  lived  six 
years  longer.  That's  when 
/   first   gave.    And   she 


huh?  Well,  call  it  what 
you  want,  but  giving 
blood  does  save  lives.  I 
know.  And  when  I  think  of 
Grandma,  that  feels 
pretty  good.  J  J 


American 
Red  Cross 


Give  blood.  Now.  It's  the  easy  way  to  be  a  hero. 

Call  1-800-922-HERO 


address  to  student  body 
continued  from  page  8 

purpose  is  to  be  your  advocate 
In  an  effort  to  make  myself 
more  accessible  I  have  set  up  an 
office  whi,ch  is  located  within 
the  senate,  office  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  commons  building. 
A  separate  telephone  line  is  in 
the  process  of  being  installed 
and  the  extension  number  will 
be  published  in  the  next  issue 
of  the  MainSheet.  Please  feel 
free  to  drop  in  for  a  visit  and 
leave  me  a  note  if  I  am  out.  I  will 
be  sure  to  get  back  to  you  as 
soon  as  possible.  I  look  forward 
to  our  meeting  one  another  and 
working  together  to  achieve  our 
goals  for  Cape  Cod  Community 
College. 

Arleen  F.  Simpson 
Student  Trustee 
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Seven  Seas  Opens 


by  Mary  Benner 


Zack  Davis-Kelly  checks  on  his 
classmates  before  continuing 
through  the  tunnel. 


Head  teacher  Regina  Gait 
assists  Nathan  Abbey,  three, 
with  his  sneakers. 


Spencer  Crockett,  five,  takes 
time  to  catch  up  on  his  reading 
(right) 


Three  year-old  Becki  Lee 
Wright's  shyness  finally  gives 
into  her  curiosity,  (left) 


On  Campus  Day  Care  Available 


Seven  Seas,  the  college's  new 
child  care  center,  opened  on 
September  8th.  The  center's 
facilities  are  located  on  the 
ground  floor  of  the  Physical 
Education  Building.  Open  Mon- 
day through  Friday  from  7:30 
A.M.  to  5:30  P.M.,  the  center  pro- 
vides morning,  afternoon  and 
full-day  sessions. 

Seven  Seas  is  run  by  Ginger 
Thauer  who  also  directs  the 
Happy  Days  Nursery  and  Day 
Care  Center  in  West  Yarmouth. 
Thauer  has  a  Master's  degree  in 
Early  Childhood  Education  and 
15years  of  teaching  experience, 
including  six  years  of  experi- 
ence operating  a  child  care 
center. 

According  to  Thauer,  her  con- 
tract with  the  college  is  that  of  a 
vendor.  CCCC  provided  the 
space  and  purchased  the  equip- 
ment for  the  campus  center. 
Thauer  now  rents  the  furnished 


facility  from  the  college.  An 
advisory  committee  will  be 
appointed  by  the  college  to 
oversee  the  center's  operation. 

While  Seven  Seas  is  equipped 
to  accommodate  20  children, 
Thauer  states  that  currently 
there  are  12  children  in  the  cen- 
ter at  any  given  time.  The  en- 
rollment is  comprised  mainly  of 
children  whose  parents  are 
attending  the  college.  While  top 
priority  is  given  to  these  chil- 
dren, the  center  is  also  avail- 
able to  parents  living  or  work- 
ing in  the  area  who  require  day 
care  services.  The  center's 
brochure  promises  a  student- 
teacher  ratio  of  no  more  than 
seven  to  one. 

The  center  offers  many  forms 
of  recreation  including  a  newly 
constructed  playground  and  a 
room  filled  with  colorful  toys 
and  games.  But  Thauer  empha- 
sizes that  a  full  curriculum  is 


provided  to  stimulate  educa- 
tional growth  in  the  children. 
When  asked  how  she  tailors  les- 
sons to  meet  the  needs  of  chil- 
dren ranging  in  age  from  2 
years-9  months  to  six  years, 
Thauer  explained  that  she  ex- 
poses the  children  to  a  wide 
variety  of  information.  "What 
they're  ready  to  learn,  they  will 
learn.  What  they're  not  ready  to 
learn,  they'll  store  away  until 
they're  ready  to  use  the  in- 
formation." 

An  added  benefit  of  the  on- 
campus  day  care  center  is  its 
accessibility  to  students  study- 
ing Early  Childhood  Education 
at  CCCC.  Thauer  has  hired  stu- 
dents from  that  program  to  work 
at  the  center,  providing  them 
with  practical  experience 
while  they  pursue  their  educa- 
tion. 


Bikers  Zack  Davis-Kelly  and  Dan  Harris  pause  long  enough  to 
pose  for  the  camera. 


Students  Zack  Davis-Kelly,  four,  and  Nicole 
Mackey,  four,  entertain  themselves  with  build- 
ing blocks. 


Chris  Lawrence,  four,  is  caught  relaxing  on  new  jungle  gym. 


CCCC  student  Lauri  Avery  meets  her  son  Chris  at  the  end  of  the 
school  day. 
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Dean's  List  From  Last  Spring 


The  following  people  were  on 
the  Dean's  List  for  the  Spring 
1987  semester: 
Wellfleet 

Ruth  E.  Bishop. 

North  Eastham 

John  C.  Zollinger. 

Eastham 

Tracie  K.  Beale  and  Deborah  E 

Reade. 

East  Orleans 

Julie  M.  Fulcher. 

Orleans 

Yvonne  A.  Crevier  and  Donna  L. 

Sawchuk. 

South  Orleans 

Jeffrey  R.  Borg. 

South  Chatham 

Shane  Kearney. 

Chatham 

Jean  M.  Fitzgerald. 

Harwichport 

Susan  Whitney,  Stephen  W. 

Baldwin  and  Charleen  A.  Main- 

ville. 

Harwich 

Nyal  F.  Fuentes,  Sally  J. 

Holmes  and  Christopher 

Kender. 

West  Harwich 

Patricia  A.  Kautz  and  Nancy 

Lyon. 

Brewster 

Heidi  A.  Badger,  Judith  A.  Chal- 

lies,  Matthew  C.  Goss,  Daphne 

L.  Landers,  Susan  M.  McCarthy, 

Janet  C.  Yakola  and  Steven  P. 

White. 

East  Harwich 

Marilyn  C.  Bell. 

Nantucket 

Mary  Louise  Butler,  Jane  L. 

Hillger,  Dwight  T.  Holmes, 

Kathleen  P.  Judge  and  Richard 

V.  Troy. 


Vineyard  Haven 
Rebecca  Cournoyer. 
East  Dennis 
Christine  M.  Watson. 
Dennis 

Pamela  J.  Avila-Lewis. 
Dennisport 

Sean  Foss  and  Laura  E.  Gillette. 
South  Dennis 

Sarah  F.  Bradshaw,  Mark  F. 
BrittainJ  John  M.  DuBois, 
Stacey  A.  Flynn,  Patricia  A. 
O'Connor,  Kristine  L.  Roberts, 
Patricia  J.  Shuck  and  Jennifer 
A.  Stoll. 
West  Dennis 

Richard  J.  Keevers  and  Joanne 
T.  Pearson. 
Yarmouth 
Leslie  A.  Barboza. 
Yarmouthport 

Katy  H.  Croce,  Pater  J.  Donely, 
Anne  E.  Klem  and  Denise  M. 
Venditelli. 
West  Yarmouth 

Lisa  J.  Bond,  Paula  W.  Carpen- 
ter, Theresa  D.  Cedrone,  Doug- 
las G.  Ewing,  Joanne  N.  Hamil- 
ton, Una  Marie  Kozachuk,  John 
M.  Montminy  and  Greg  W. 
Young. 

South  Yarmouth 

Mary  E.  DeMello,  Karen  E. 

LaBelle,  Robert  J.  Seward, 

Julie  A.  Vidal  and  Randy  L. 

Viscio. 

West  Hyannisport 

Bruce  P.  Eshbaugh,  Daniel  C. 

Eshbaugh,  Edward  C.  Henschel 

and  Donna  M.  Martone. 

Hyannis 

Lorin  J.  Belanga,  Sean  D.  Belan- 
ga,  Joseph  C.  Bernier,  Hol- 
lybeth  Buckley,  Kathleen  M. 


Chase,  Christopher  Dever, 
Leonard  D.  DiBello,  Lori  A. 
DiDonato,  Charles  E.  Dunn, 
Karen  M.  Foss,  Jacqueline  Fos- 
siano,  Edward  J.  Furey,  Mark  W. 
Hennen,  Robert  Kadunc,  Linda 
C.  Kauterman,  Douglas  A.  Lowe, 
Elizabeth  A.  Milk,  Jacqueline 
Miltenberger,  Ruth  E.  Moore, 
Lawrence  L.  Rament  III,  Heidi 
M,  Redlund,  David  P.  Salo,  Rita 
R.  Scace,  Derek  L.  Sweene, 
David  C.  Tegelaar  and  Pamela 
C.  Zibutis. 
Barnstable 

Seth  A.  Duguay  and  Sherlye  A. 
Thibodeau. 

West  Barnstable 

Lawrence,  A.  Brown,  James  W. 
Campbell  Jr.,  Jared  J.  Collins, 
Susan  M.  Conley,  Philip  G.  Ellis, 
Edward  H.  Pokrass,  Laurie  J. 
Wardwell  and  Luann  K.  Caprio. 
Marston  Mills 

Shawn  W.  Childs,  Doreen  R. 
Davis,  Linda  M.  Houle,  Julie  A. 
Mahannah,  Nancy  L.  Min- 
nigerode,  Carolyn  P.  Nelson, 
Francis  M.  O'Laughlin  and 
Katie  A.  Van  Leeuwen. 

Centerville 

Oona  A.  Adler,  Karen  S.  Brooks, 
Tracy  D.  Cliff,  Keith  R.  Erick- 
son,  Susan  J.  Halverson,  Debra 
A.  Johnson,  Gloria  C.  Johnson, 
Patrick  B.  Kelly,  Patricia  D. 
Marcello,  Dorothy  M.  Miller, 
Curt  E.  Neary,  John  L.  Paparo, 
Kevin  P.  Smith  and  Kathleen  P. 
Tinsley. 
Osterville 

Celia  Bailey,  Monika  Gudaitis, 
Colleen  A.  Ryan,  Margaret  R. 
Walsh  and  Elizabeth  A.  Wyatt. 


Cotuit 

Robin  E.  Burrow,  Karyn  E. 
Rego,  Scott  A.  Reid  and  Suzan- 
ne Thornton. 
Waquoit 

Carl  P.  Fonseca  Jr. 
Mashpee 

Stephanie  L.  Anchors,  Suzanne 
L.  Hatch,  Joyce  M.  Larson,  Gail 
A.  Scorgie,  Carol  A.  VeiUeux 
and  Louise  J.  Willey. 
East  Falmouth 

Susan  P.  Andrade.  Teresa  M. 
Barrows,  Sharon  A.  Boisson- 
nault,  Scott  A.  Chalker.  Dean  M. 
Chambers,  Lillian  H.  Clabby, 
Pamela  J.  DeCosta,  Cathy  D.  De- 
Souza,  Alexandra  M.  Enos, 
Stuart  M.  Gove,  Leslie  C. 
Josephs,  Lisa  A.  Kushkowsli, 
Berly  A.  Luckraft,  Barbara  M. 

Rogan,  Raymond  A.  Stanley, 
Curt  N.  Tagtmeyer  and  Jill  B. 

Wells. 

North  Falmouth 

Robert  W.  Barton,  Marilynn  B. 

Brooks,  Christie  A.  Fierra, 

Rosemary  Hopewood,  Tarah  L. 

Mientka,  Laura  L.  Patch  and  De- 
borah S.  Queen. 

Falmouth 

Joan  E.  Doyle,  Cynthia  L.  Ful- 
ler, Pedro  Garcia,  Joel  T. 

Moran,  Anita  M.  Strunk,  Joyce 

F.  Tessier,  Diane  L.  Watson  and 

Brian  M.  Welch. 

West  Falmouth 

Michael  R.  Mappes  and  Carol 

Schwamb. 

Woods  Hole 

Malcolm  S.  Child  and  David  H. 

Martin. 

Forestdale 

James  M.  Cavaco,  June  M.  Forni 

and  Gavin  J.  Hymes. 


Otis  ANG  Bate 

Deborah  Quesinberry  and 
Carolyn  D.  Rosenow. 
Monument  Beach 

Kimberly  A.  Moore  and  Gisele 

T.  Huard. 

Cataumet 

Danielle  M.  Tardif. 

Pocasset 

Joseph  L.  Kozlowski,  Robbin 

Kozlowski,  Debra  A.  Simpson, 

Barbara  A.  Smith  and  Kim  M. 

Young. 

East  Sandwich 

Susan  K.  Harris,  Russell  B. 

Held.  Lester  S.  Hopkins  Jr., 

Cheryl  A.  Lawrence,  Laura  A. 

Mangan,  Michael  J.  Nurse, 

Francoise  M.  Rocher  and 

Christine  R.  Young. 

Sandwich 

Lisa  C.  Arnold,  Wendy  A.  Coe, 

Shearon  A.  Cowing,  Ellen  M. 

Curry,  Cynthia  T.  Evans  and 

Crystal  L.  Geltz. 

Bourne 

Susan  M.  Eldredge. 

Sagamore 

Robbin  M.  Benoit. 

Buzzards  Bay 

Beverly  J.  Connors,  Shelley  A. 

Devine,  April  L.  Hall,  Patricia 

A.  Pinnetti  and  David  J.  Wilson* 
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CENTER  FOR 
SUCCESSFUL  AGING 

GERIATRIC  LECTURE  SERIES 

The  Center  for  Successful  Aging  is  pleased  to  announce  the  schedule  for  the  Third  Annual 
Geriatric  Lecture  Series    1987-1988. 

This  seasons  lectures  by  national  and  regional  experts  will  explore  the  following  areas: 


Fridays: 


October  9 

Lecturer: 


December  11 

Lecturer: 


March  25 

Lecturer: 


Psychopathology  and  Aging 
Dr.  Bennett  S.  Gurian 
Director,  Geropsychiatry  - 
Massachusetts  Mental  Health  Center 
Associate  Professor  - 
Harvard  Medical  School 

Spiritual  Needs  of  the  Elderly 

Sarah  Cimlno,  R.M. 

Associate  Professor  - 

Boston  College  School  of  Nursing 

Legal  Considerations  in  the  Care  of  the  Elderly 

Attorney  Frank  E.  Reardon 
Hasson  and  Reardon 

Speciality  -  Medical  Malpractice  and  General 
Litigation 


•••SPECIAL"*    OLDER     AMERICAN'S  MONTH 


May  20  The  'Right'  to  Health  Care:    Does  It  Exist 

In  The  80's? 

Lecturer:  Father  John  Paris,  Ph.  D. 

Professor  Social  Ethics  - 
Holy  Cross 

Clinical  Professor  of  Community  Health  - 
Tufts  Medical  School 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Medicine  - 
University  of  Massachusetts  Medical  School 


Times: 
Place: 


Fee: 


3-5:00  p.m. 

Lecture  Hall  "A"  -  Science  Building 

Cape  Cod  Community  College 

Route  132 

West  Barnstable,  MA   02668 

S8.00  per  lecture 

54.00  students  and  Academy  for  Life  Long  Learning  Members 


CEU  Applied  for:     LPN    -    NASW    -    RN 

For  more  information  contact  the  Center  for  Successful  Aging-  Cape  Cod  Community  College, 

CAPE  COD  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
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Janus  Players 
Initiate  Season 


by  Alan  Samry 

"It's  a  fine  idea  for  students  to 
get  involved  in  a  campus  activ- 
ity, and  the  Janus  Players  is  one 
of  the  best,"  according  to  De- 
lmadean  Wills,  the  faculty  advi- 
sor to  the  Janus  Players,  who 
shared  some  insight  on  theatre 
and  the  Janus  Players  in  a  re- 
cent interview. 

The  Janus  Players,  in  associa- 
tion with  the  Rehearsal  and 
Performance  class  form  the  col- 
lege drama  club.  When  I  heard 
"Drama  Club"  I  automatically 
assumed  acting,  A  lot  more  is 
involved. 

Del  explained  to  me  that  to  be 
a  Janus  Player  one  does  not 
need  to  act.  "I  feel  very  strongly 
that  the  Janus  Players  learn  all 
aspects  of  the  theatre."  Staging 
a  performance  makes  many  de- 
mands on  people.  The  members 
of  the  club  do  not  just  act,  they 
also  design  sets,  and  learn  the 
application  of  makeup.  So  the 
public  knows  about  the  per- 
formances, writers  and  artists 
create  press  releases.  Without 
the  lights,  no  show,  technicians 
are  needed.  People  are  needed. 

Three  plays  will  be  per- 
formed this  semester.  A  comedy 
titled  "Werewolf"  will  be 
directed  by  Joe  Kozlowski.  A 
campus  performance  will  be 
the  29th  of  October  at  12:30  in 
the  Upper  Commons.  Delma- 
dean  Wills  directs  the  play 


"Veronica's  Song."  She  calls  it, 
"an  adult  drama  that  deals  with 
a  sensitive  social  issue."  She 
would  not  reveal  the  social 
issue,  so  see  the  play.  The  first 
public  performance  will  be 
October  23  at  6:30  P.M.  in  the 
Student  Theatre.  The  last  per- 
formance will  be  "A  Member  of 
the  Wedding  ",  directed  by 
David  Hofmann.  The  first  per- 
formance will  be  the  2nd  of  De- 
cember. 

A  Search  Committee  has  been 
formed  by  the  Janus  Players  to 
find  a  director  for  the  spring 
semester.  A  public  notice  has 
been  made.  Although  three  ap- 
plications have  been  submit- 
ted, the  committee  is  waiting  for 
more  applications  before  they 
make  their  decision. 

The  Janus  Players  are  attend- 
ing the  New  England  Theatre 
Conference  in  New  Haven, 
Conn.  On  November  6  and  7, 
they  will  be  participating  in 
workshops  for  acting  techni- 
ques, makeup  and  auditioning 
for  a  play. 

Interested  students  are  urged 
by  Wills  to  contact  her  in  the 
Arts  Building,  or  come  to  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Janus  Play- 
ers which  will  be  held  October  9 
at  12:30  P.M.  in  the  Student 
Theatre. 


Janus  Players  Election  Results 

by  Daryl  Bliss 


Elections  for  the  Janus  Play- 
ers were  held  Tuesday,  Septem- 
ber 15.  At  the  same  time,  a 
search  committee  of  five  people 
plus  an  alternate  were  elected 
to  screen  applicants  for  the 
position  of  Guest  Director. 

The  election  results  were  as 
follows:  President,  Brian  Rice. 
Vice  President,  Iris  Anthony. 
Secretary,  Amy  Buckley. 
Treasurer,  Rich  Gifford. 


The  persons  elected  to  the 
search  committee  are:  Paula 
Carpenter,  Joe  Kozlowski, 
Brian  Oakes,  Amelia  Sosa  and 
Del  Wills.  The  alternate  is  Rene 
Thalamis. 

The  Janus  Players  hold  meet- 
ings on  Tuesday  or  Thursday  at 
12:30  in  the  Small  Theatre  on 
the  Lower  Level  of  the  Arts 
Building.  The  Faculty  Advisor 
is  Del  Wills. 


BINDERS  BACK 


Dave  Binder  performs  outside  The  Commons 


by  Mat  daSilva 

Electronic  folk  music  electri- 
fied Cape  Cod  Community  Col- 
lege on  September  11. 

A  frenzy  of  excitement  filled 
the  campus.  "Who  is  that?"  a 
woman  asked  as  she  rushed  to 
look  out  of  the  second  floor  win- 
dow of  the  North  Building.  "Is 
that  James  Taylor?"  she  asked 
while  straining  her  neck  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  person  behind 
the  voice. 

People  streamed  towards  the 
Student  Commons  building  to 
watch  as  a  master  performer 
plied  his  trade.  Dave  Binder 
was  back. 

Lynn  Johnson  commented,  "I 
just  came  from  Florida,  and  this 
guy's  music  reminds  me  of  the 
Sunset  Celebrations  they  had 
down  there.  He  would  really  fit 
in  Key  West."  Lynn  went  on  to 
say,  "I  like  him  much  better 
than  Jimmy  Buffett." 

"The  guy  sounds  just  like 
James  Taylor,"  Scott  Sweeney 
stated.  "I  would  definitely  go 
see  Binder  in  concert." 

And  a  smiling  Professor  Pat 
MacGraw  stated,  "I  let  my  class 
out  five  minutes  early  so  that 
they  could  go  to  the  commons. 
He  sounded  so  good  from  the 
classroom,  everybody  wanted  to 
see  who  it  was." 

Dave  Binder  travels  to  over 
200  colleges  a  year.  He  has  liter- 
ally been  across  the  USA,  play- 
ing from  California  to  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Binder,  who  makes  his  home 
in  Kingston,  New  Hampshire, 
has  been  playing  the  college 
circuit  for  over  eight  years. 


CCCC  is  a  yearly  gig  for  him.  "I 
love  playing  here  because  of  the 
acoustics.  I  get  a  great  sound 
playing  outdoors,  and  the  stu- 
dents like  the  freedom  of  relax- 
ing outside." 

Strumming  away  on  his  blue 
Ovation  Adams  guitar,  and 
being  accompanied  by  "Fred," 
the  electronic  drummer,  Bin- 
der has  a  style  that  will  cause 
anyone  to  reminisce. 

Music  from  James  Taylor,  Cat 
Stevens,  the  Beach  Boys  and  the 
Beatles  fills  the  air.  Students 
and  faculty  turn  to  each  other 
and  say,  "Hey,  remember  when 
that  song  came  out?  What  a  sum- 
mer that  was." 

Binder's  musical  stage  show 
is  fascinating.  It's  not  often  that 
you  see  someone  doing  two-part 
harmonies  with  himself.  Binder 
accomplishes  this  with  an  adv- 
anced electronic  P.A.  system 
and  a  tape  player. 

When  asked  if  a  record  was  in 
the  making,  Binder  replied, 
"I'm  thinking  about  putting  out 
an  extended  play  record." 
When  asked  why  not  an  album, 
Binder  replied,  "The  cost  is  just 
too  much,  but  I  would  like  peo- 
ple to  be  able  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  my  original  songs 
at  home." 

Binder  went  on  to  say  that  the 
EP  record,  What  Happened  to 
the  Music  -  "82,"  would  have 
three  original  songs,  and  it 
should  be  on  sale  when  he  plays 
here  next  year. 
Binder's  fiancee,  Jodi  Hirs- 

contiDued  on  page  18 
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U2  At  Foxboro 


by  Anthony  Hennessy 

Bono,  lead  singer  of  U2,  steps 
to  the  microphone  during  a 
break  between  songs  and  says, 
"I'm  sick  of  hearing  that  U2  is  a 
political  band.  I'm  also  sick  of 
hearing  that  U2  is  a  religious 
band.  All  I  know  is  that  U2  is  a 
great  rock  n'  roll  band."  And 
being  a  great  rock  n'  roll  band 
that  they  are,  they  stirred  Sulli- 
van Stadium  into  a  giant  block 
party. 

U2  wasted  no  time  getting 
started.  In  fact  they  came  out 
when  the  house  lights  were  still 
on  to  play  with  Ben  E.  King's 
'Stand  By  Me'  which  was  blaring 
through  the  Stadium  PA.  But 
when  the  lights  went  down  the 
band  kicked  into  the  driving 
'Where  the  Streets  Have  No 
Name'  and  the  crowd  went  hys- 
terical. 

Bono,  who  injured  his  arm  on 
a  slippery  stage  at  RFK  Sta- 
dium two  days  earlier,  looked 
like  a  wounded  soldier  with  his 
arm  in  a  sling.  But  his  injury 
had  no  effect  on  his  soaring 
tenor  voice.  Bono  shined  during 
a  moving  rendition  of 'Running 
to  a  Stand  Still'  a  song  about  he- 
roin addiction  in  Ireland.  And 
he  turned  the  concert  into  a 
sing-along  with  'I  Still  Haven't 
Found  What  I'm  Looking  For.' 

The  band  was  crisp  and  tight. 
The  Edge's  slide  guitar  lines 
scorched  during  'Bullet  the 
Blue  Sky'  with  bassist  Adam 
Clayton  and  drummer  Larry 
Mullin  Jr.  laying  down  a  thump- 
ing  rhythm.  The  band  also 
added  some  new  twists  to  some 


Beatles  cover  tunes.  'Help'  was 
slowed  down  to  almost  being  a 
ballad.  And  'Helter  Skelter' 
came  off  like  a  Jimi  Hendrix  re- 
make. 

But  U2  came  into  it's  own  with 
well-known  anthems  'Sunday, 
Bloody  Sunday'  and  'New 
Year's  Day.'  At  one  point  in  the 
show  Bono  came  down  to  the 
edge  of  the  stage  and  directed  a 
spotlight  careening  around  the 
stadium.  He  also  picked  up  an 
umbrella  from  the  crowd  that 
was  ironically  adorned  with  the 
flags  of  the  world  and  paraded 
around  the  stage  as  if  he  was  in 
"Singing  in  the  Rain." 

U2,  at  the  pinnacle  of  their 
career,  did  not  forget  to  thank 
their  devoted  fans  who  followed 
them  from  their  early  days  of 
playing  the  Paradise  in  Boston. 
Bono  says,  "When  I  came  to 
America,  I  always  wanted  to  be 
accepted  and  loved  by  you.  And 
now  I  come  here  to  50  or  60,000 
people  and  I  like  it!" 

Irish  folk,  punk  singers  the 
Pouges  fared  better  than  Amer- 
ican Steven  Van  Zandt.  The 
Pouges  blazing  renditions  of 
their  Irish  folk  songs  (the  band, 
ironically,  is  all  English)  turned 
the  stadium  into  an  Irish  jig. 
Steven  Van  Zandt  tried  to  win 
the  crowd  over  with  American 
patriotism  but  had  to  resort  to 
chanting  "U2,  U2,  U2"  to  get 
even  a  smattering  of  crowd  par- 
ticipation. He  ended  his  set 
with  'Ain't  Gonna  Play  Sun  City' 
but  nobody  was  interested. 


The  look  for  this  fall  is  sim- 
plicity, whether  elegant  or  racy 
for  a  generation  on  the  go.  A 
fashion  must  for  this  Fall  is  a 
short,  slim,  dark  skirt,  not  a 
made  over  version  of  your  other 
skirts,  but  higher  waisted  and 
close  fitting;  one  that  "holds" 
your  body  differently  such  as 
found  in  Donna  Karan's  new 
line.  A  wonderful  pairing  with 
this  would  be  a  tweed  or  wool 
jacket  or  a  simple  turtleneck. 

There  are  many  different 
types  of  dresses  to  choose  from 
this  fall.  There  is  a  slight  shoul- 
der or  uniform  look.  And  there 
is  a  soft,  rounded-look  of  the  off- 
the-shoulder  jersey,  but  what- 
ever the  style,  the  basic  shape 
this  year  is  curvier,  more  shape- 
ly in  the  skirt. 

Another  article  forming  more 
curves  are  jeans.  Jeans  are 
more  popular  now  than  they 
have  ever  been.  The  "iced  an<* 
"acid-washed"  styles  are  new 
and  different.  Worn,  old,  rip- 
ped, and  faded  are  the  order  of 
the  day,  but  still  classic 
straight-legged  jeans  get  by 
nicely  such  as  those  of  Calvin 
Klein  and  Levi.  High-waisted 
trousers  are  a  needed  addition, 
too. 


by  Claudine  Catalano 


Fourth  Protocol  Dirty  Dancing 


The  Soviet  Union  is  receiving 
top  secret  NATO  information 
from  England's  Secret  Service. 
The  Soviets  plant  an  atom  bomb 
on  an  American  Air  Force  Base 
in  England.  Pierce  Brosnan  is  a 
Russian  spy  sent  to  activate  it. 
With  the  help  of  Joanna  Cas- 
sidy,  posing  as  his  wife,  they  try 
to  succeed.  If  they  succeed,  the 
Fourth  Protocol  could  be 
broken  and  the  cold  war  would 
begin  again.  Michael  Caine  is  a 
British  Secret  Service  agent 
bent  on  stopping  them,  but  he 
must  find  all  of  the  missing 
pieces  before  it's  too  late,  the 
plot  is  fast-moving  and  ab- 
sorbing. Pierce  Brosnan  and 
Michael  Caine  is  excellent,  a 
great  spy  flick! 


Dirty  Dancing  is  the  story  of 
the  love  that  stems  from  Johnny 
(Patrick  Swayze)  and  Baby's 
(Jennifer  Grey)  closeness  and 
growing  understanding  of  each 
other  during  their  dance  ses- 
sions. He  is  teaching  her  to 
dance  due  to  his  partner's  pre- 
gnancy, but  they  learn  much 
deeper  things  instead.  The  plot 
is  simple,  but  believable,  and, 
sometimes,  moving. 

However,  the  dance  sequ- 
ences make  the  movie.  Some 
may  argue  that  they  are  too 
staged,  but  the  fantastic  feeling 
one  gets  when  watching  them  is 
enough  to  quell  any  argument. 
It  is  wonderful  to  see  a  charac- 
ter such  as  Baby  her  idealism 
and  open  abandonment  with 
Johnny  is  refreshing.  She  is  real 
and  sparkling.  So  is  the  movie. 
Go  see  it! 


Fall  Fashions  For  '87 

The  Look  Thats  In 

by  Claudine  Catalano 


Jewelry  and  scarves  can  serve 
as  dash.  This  season  there  are 
many  colorful  and  personalized 
new  pieces  to  choose  from,  such 
as  gloves.  Tight,  suede  ones  are 
perfect  and  you  can  buy  them 
with  any  number  of  effects  such 
as  zippers  or  tassles.  Stockings 
are  another  luxury  that  come 
out  this  Tall.  There  are  quite  a 
few  new  lines  and  styles,  butthe 
muted-colors  do  the  most  and 
look  the  best.  Any  of  these  addi- 
tions will  serve  to  set  off  the 
plainest  of  outfits  with  style. 

Lastly,  are  the  fall  shoes. 
Again,  simplicity  is  the  key.  No 
decoration  is  necessary.  Clean- 
lined  pumps  or  flats  will  go  with 
anything  and  keep  you  comfort- 
ably on  the  move.  Esprit  Shoes 
do  well  and  are  inexpensive. 


Wendy  &  Lisa 


by  Lisa  Correia 

Wendy  Melvoin  and  Lisa  Col- 
eman, once  guitarist  and  pian- 
ist for  Prince,  have  recorded 
and  produced  their  own  album 
on  Columbia  Records,  approp- 
riately titled  Wendy  And  Lisa. 

Although  most  songs  on  this 
album  would  not  make  or  break 
their  musical  futures,  three  of 
their  cuts  certainly  deserve 
acclaim  for  both  team  work  and 
individual  musical  talent. 

The  best  song  that  displays 
their  incomparable  talents  and 
reciprocity  with  one  another  is 
"The  Life."  With  Wendy  on  voc- 
als and  guitar,  and  Lisa  playing 
the  piano,  this  song  has  much  to 
say  about  the  philosophy  of 
fear:  "This  is  the  life.  Everyone 
has  to  do  something.  I  am  here. 
Doing  what  I  do  best.  Fearing 
that  worry  will  trigger  on  my 
fears."     • 

Their  song  "Sideshow"  has 
the  strongest  and  most  addic- 


tive beat  on  the  record.  Special 
effects  on  Wendy's  vocals  pro- 
duces a  balance  with  the  song's 
percussions  that  qualifies  this 
song  as  a  definite  dance  hit. 

"Song  About"  is  a  love  song 
which  the  women  play  acoustic 
guitar  and  piano  in  a  way  that 
adds  to  the  aura  of  the  lyrics. 
This  song  describes  the  give 
and  take  of  a  relationship.  Wen- 
dy sings,  in  a  soft,  low  voice,  "I 
gave  colors  to  you,  you've  never 
seen.  You  washed  my  heart  with 
many  dreams,  dreams  I've  nev- 
er seen.  This  is  another  song  ab- 
out it." 

With  these  three  songs  as  a 
back  bone,  Wendy  and  Lisa  pos- 
sesses a  quality  and  richness 
that  reflects  the  women's  long 
time  collaboration,  and  leaves  a 
listener  hoping  for  future  pro- 
jects by  Wendy  and  Lisa,  on 
their  own. 


FageM 
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Survey 


by  Lisa  Correia 

Is  the  Miss  America  Beauty 
Pageant   degrading  toward 
its   participants  ? 


Nicole  Travers,  Music  Perform- 
ance Major: 

"I  watched  Miss  America  for 
about  five  minutes,  I  saw  a 
grown  woman  twirling  a  baton 
on  national  television!  Now,  in 
my  opinion,  there  is  something 
wrong  with  that!" 


David  Tegelaar,  Computer  Sci- 
ence Major: 

"There  are  some  people  that 
the  pageant  may  do  a  lot  for  per- 
sonally. But  the  issue  of  de- 
gradation of  women  should  also 
be  considered." 


Arleen  F.  Simpson,  Trustee  for 
Student  Senate: 

"It's  not  degrading  at  all,  be- 
cause 50%  of  the  vote  is  based 
on  display  of  talent.  Also,  it  pro- 
vides scholastic  opportunities 
for  the  women  involved." 


Michael  A.  Blanton  ,  Business 
and  Music  Student: 

"I  don't  think  it  is  degrading 
at  all,  because  they  all  want  to 
be  in  it.  Actually,  it  is  good  be- 
cause they  work  excessively 
hard  to  get  there." 


Maria  Puzo,  Political  Science 
Major: 

'It  all  depends.  For  instance, 
if  you  are  beautiful  but  have 
cellulite  on  your  thighs,  it  is  de- 
grading to  see  you  in  a  swim- 
suit." 


Michael  Blanton 


Maria  Puzo 


Student  Activity  Fair 


Dancers  Go  West 


by  Karen  Igoe 


The  Dance  Club  performers 
are  practicing  hard  for  an  up- 
coming Western  to  be  held  in 
early  December.  They  are  also 
hoping  to  complete  a  small  en- 
semble before  the  fall  ends. 

The  Dance  Club  consists  of  15 
dancers  and  one  instructor. 
They  meet  every  Tuesday  and 
Thursday  at  12:30  P.M.  in  the 
Main  Theatre  of  the  Arts 
Building. 

Two  of  the  members,  Mark 
Peterkin  and  Kathy  Tinsley, 
have  a  wide  range  of  experi- 
ence. Mark  has  been  dancing 
for  14  years  in  the  Ballet  Vene- 
zuela  de  Maracaibio,  and 
Kathy's  background  consists  of 
12  years  of  dance  with  inten- 
tions of  someday  teaching  and 
owning  her  own  dance  studio. 

However,  no  prior  experi- 
ence is  required  to  be  in  the 
club,  just  a  love  and  desire  for 
dance. 


WKKI  Offers 
Alternatives 

by  Beth  Cronin 

Tune  in  to  the  Cape's  alterna- 
tive 90.7  FM;  WKKL.  Listen 
Monday  through  Friday,  from  8 
A.M.  to  10  P.M.  for  specialty 
shows,  informative  bulletins 
and  local  news  and  sports. 
Underground  classics,  jazz, 
heavy  metal  and  dance  club 
classics  are  just  a  sampling  of 
the  unique  entertainment  that 
is  offered.  The  station  is  still 
searching  for  individuals  in- 
terested in  news  and  underwrit- 
ing. If  you  are  interested,  see 
Gary  Ellis  or  Mr.  Coombs  in  the 
basement  of  the  library  in  the 
Audio  Visual  Department. 


Derek  Sweene  warms 
up  for  dance  club. 


TRAINING  OPPORTUNITY 


m 


The  Student  Activity  Fair  was 
held  September  22  and  23,  9 
A.M.  to  1  P.M.,  in  the  Commons 
Building.  It  was  put  on  by 
Andrew  Robinson,  Director  of 
Student  Activities,  with  help 
from  his  secretary,  Lori 
Crawley. 

The  Activity  Fair  was  started 
by  Robinson  and  is  an  annual 
event.  "It  (the  fair)  is  designed 
to  help  students  be  aware  or  the 
dobs  on  campus  and  gives  them 
a  chance  to  sign  up,"  said 
Robinson. 


The  primary  purpose  of  the 
Fair  was  not  only  to  inform  stu- 
dents but  to  get  them  involved. 
"Students  involved  in  campus 
life,"  said  Robinson,  "increase 
the  likelihood  that  they  will  re- 
main in  school." 

Some  of  the  clubs  presented 
at  the  Fair  were  the  student 
newspaper.  Main  Sheet,  Stu- 
dent Senate,  Ski  Club.  Janus 
Players.  Dance  Club,  WKKL 
Radio  Station.  Karate  Club, 
Junto  Club  and  the  Criminal 
Justice  Club. 


"It  is  never  too  late  to  sign 
up,"  said  Crawley.  The  Student 
Activities'  office  is  located  in 
the  Upper  Commons  building 
next  to  the  Financial  Aid  office. 
"I  hope  all  students  will  investi- 
gate in  the  opportunities  avail- 
able to  them,"  said  Robinson. 


HOTEL  FRONT  OFFICE 
*«.„*         PROCEDURES  AND 
HOUSEKEEPING  MANAGEMENT 
CERTIFICATE  PROGRAM 


•  FREE  TUITION  for  eligible  displaced 
homemakers  and  single  parents. 

•  "Hands  on"  training  in  computerized  Hotel 
Reservation  and  Guest  Accounts. 

•  College  Credits  and  National  Hotel 
Association  Certification. 

•  Basic  Skills  Brush-up  and  Professional 
Development  Workshops. 

•  Exciting  Career  Potential. 

LIMITED  ENROLLMENTS.  CALL  IMMEDIATELY! 

362-2131     Ext  374  or  322 
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Arts  And  Entertainment 


Easing  Pain  Through  Movement 


by  Randy  Viscio 

Do  you  often  feel  pains  in 
different  parts  of  your  body  af- 
ter a  long  day  of  work  or  a  hectic 
day  at  school?  Are  you  a  tense 
over-achiever  who  finds  it  hard 
to  relax  at  times?  If  so,  you  may 
be  unaware  that  a  lot  of  the  pain 
in  your  body  muscles  can  be 
alleviated  through  a  better 
awareness  and  analysis  of  your 
own  body  movements.  Dance  in- 
structor Joanne  Callum  offers 
just  such  a  course  in  body  move- 
ment and  acting. 

Miss  Callum  directs  the  Mod- 
ern Dance  Club  at  the  college 
and  has  a  degree  in  Movement 
Analysis.  She  can  diagnose  a 
movement  related  problem  by 
using  a  series  of  fundamental 
exercises.  Apparently  many 
people  have  some  basic  prob- 
lems with  back  pain  or  muscle 
tension  but  they  don't  realize  or 
understand  how  they  can  coun- 
ter these  problems.  One  exam- 
ple would  be  that  of  a  person 
who  has  a  job  where  they  must 
exert  a  lot  of  muscle  energy. 
Typically  the  person  may  want 
to  work  out  with  weights  in 
order  to  rid  themselves  of  some 
pain.  This  may,  however,  simply 
put  more  tension  on  already  ex- 
isting tension  and  may  do  more 
harm  than  good.  The  person 
may  need  a  good  set  of  muscles 
exercises  to  loosen  that  tension. 

According  to  Callum,  "People 
may  move  in  insufficient  ways 


and  this  may  cause  problems 
with  our  bodies."  Many  of  us 
don't  tend  to  pay  much  atten- 
tion to  the  ways  that  we  move 
and  we  can  tend  to  form  bad 
movement  habits  that  take  their 
toll  on  our  bodies.  We  can  easily 
reverse  these  bad  effects  by 
being  aware  of  those  move- 
ments and  working  with  other 
movements.  "Movement  has  a 
lot  to  do  with  exertion  of  muscle 
energy  and  the  recooperation  of 
that  exertion.  You  want  to  intro- 
duce new  movement  patterns 
that  might  help  alleviate  some 
pain. 

"Many  obese  people  may  have 
problems  that  lie  within  a  lack 
of  use  of  certain  areas  of  the 
body.  By  getting  into  the  habit  of 
using  these  areas  they  can  often 
counter  many  of  the  weight 
problems,"  said  Callum.  In- 
cluded in  her  analysis  of  move- 
ments is  the  body  posture.  Cal- 
lum says  that  it  is  important  to 
have  a  good  amount  of  body 
movements  so  that  we  use  all 
areas  of  our  body  and  form  good 
movement  habits  rather  than 
bad  ones. 

Joanne  Callum  is  offering 
Movement  and  Acting  class  this 
semester  and  next,  open  to  any- 
one, and  all  are  invited  to  join. 
Having  a  wide  variety  of  body 
movements  may  be  an  answer  to 
alleviating  those  muscle  pains 
and  tensions. 


JoAnn  Callum  works  with  students  on  strengthening  exercises. 


by  Walter  O'Neil 


Dreams  of  the  future  which 
are  based  upon  unrealistic 
memories  of  the  past  can  only 
lead  to  decay. 

Having  come  from  a  race  of 
dreamers  I  know  whereof  I 
speak.  Celts  have  always  had 
their  fantasies.  Is  this  bad?  Cer- 
tainly not!  It's  wonderful  to 
dream,  to  fantasize,  to  roam  ab- 
out in  perfect  freedom  and 
irresponsible  independence. 

Much  that  is  good  in  the  world 
today  were  the  dreams  of  our 
forebears.  It  is  only  when  we 
select  facts  drawn  from  memor- 
ies —  which  tend  to  idyllize  — 
and  use  them  to  propound  ideas 
which  we  accept  as  truisms  and 
then  act  upon  them  that  we  get 
into  trouble. 

So,  when  you  act  upon  your 
dreams  be  sure  the  facts  sup- 
port your  dreams  or  you  are 
headed  for  frustrations  and 
contradictions  which  will  lead 
to  decay. 

And  speaking  of  decay.  I  think 
"Digger  O'Dell,"  the  Friendly 
Undertaker  may  have  said  the 
following  of  dreams: 

"When  you  have  come  to  dis- 
allusion 

from  your  dreams  most  fancy, 

And  are  well  down  the  road  to 
decay, 

Come  to  Old  Digger'  and 
arrange 

for  a  fantasy 

O'r  the  land  where  your  bones 
will  lay." 
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Bulletin  And  Classifieds 


Those  of  you  who  are  plan- 
ning to  graduate  in  January 
1988  should  have  Tiled  a  gra- 
duation form  (available  at  the 
Registrar's  office)  by  OCTOBER 
1. 

If  you  do  not  file,  you  cannot 
graduate  in  January.  Don't  de- 
lay. DO  IT  NOW! 

Several  on-campus  jobs  are         any  tjme  . . .  just  see  your  coor- 
available  for  students  who         dinator  to  start  things  rolling: 
qualify.  Some  require  the  abil-             ACCOUNTING,  D.  Merrill, 
itytotypeandothersrequireno         g211 
skills                                                            ADMIN.  ASSISTANTS,  M. 

If  you  have  applied  for  finan-         Mersky,  S211 
cial  aid  and  would  like  to  work             BEHAVIORAL  SCIENCE,  R. 
at  least  14  hours  per  week  at  the         Baker,  S230 
rate  of  $5.50  per  hour,  please             COMPUTER  INFO.  SYS- 
make  an  appointment  with  Di-         TEMS,  D.  Merrill  S211 
ane  Grondin  hi  extension  393.               CRIMINAL  JUSTICE,  B. 

If  your  major  is  listed  below,            S  „  otfT /  RFSTAIIRANT 
why  not  make  an  appointment               "  °J  „„?  ,  S  7  A "11 A  N  T 
to  see  the  co-op  faculty  coordi-            W™1~  D  ^tkoski  SM7 
nator  for  your  program  . . .                       MANAGEMENT,  J.  Souther, 

"CO-OP"  gives  you  the  oppor- 
tunity  to  work  part-time  and            SC^6TH'SCIENCE'  E  J°hnSOn' 

gain  "Hands-On"  experience  in               ,. .  „     „^_ „ 

your  major  field  of  study.  You            ,  ^Af  COMMUNICATIONS, 

will  earn  money  AND  3  credits,               „™.TAr!?.,f,,It™.¥,x 

andalsohavetheopportunityto            „  RETAIL  MANAGEMENT,  B. 

test  your  career  choice.  Build  a               .?.„„,„„ 

record  of  work  experience  to               *""*L   COMMUNICA- 
add  to  your  resume                               JIONS.  D.  Lumsden,  Arts 

A  Co-op  course  can  begin  at            center 

Dave  Bender 
continued  from  page  14 

chtritt,  said,  "It's  a  great  life,  if 
you  don't  mind  the  travelling." 
Jodi  usually  accompanies  Bin- 
der on  his  one  day  road  trips. 
"People  think  that  Dave  makes 
a  lot  of  money  for  what  he  does. 
What  they  don't  consider  is  the 
hours  spent  on  the  road." 

Binder  even  brings  his  dog, 
Pasha,  with  him  to  the  cam- 
puses. "Everybody  loves  Pasha. 
I  think  that  the  audience  would 
feel  cheated  if  I  didn't  bring 
her,"  Binder  said. 

As  Binder  was  packing  up  his 
equipment  to  leave,  a  fan  asked 
him  who  his  favorite  perfor- 
mers were.  Binder  replied  that 
James  Taylor  was  top  on  his  list, 
and  that  Windham  Hill  was  a 

The  CCCC  woman's  volleyball 
versus    Endicott  College  game 
scheduled  for  Saturday, 
September  19  was  cancelled, 
according  to  a  spokesperson  for 
the  athletic  department. 

An  insufficient  number  of 
players  for  the  CCCC  team  was 
cited  as  the  reason. 

CLASSIC  1966  VOLVO  122. 
Mechanically  perfect.  Jensen 
AMFMtape,  body  rusty.  $500. 
255-7129.  Keep  trying. 

close  second. 

Binder  will  be  back  in  the 
spring.  He  said,  "There's  no  way 
I'll  miss  a  chance  to  play  this 
campus.  The  audience  is  great. 
and  Andy  Robinson  cooks  a 
mean  hamburger." 

NAPOLI  PIZZA  AND  SEAFOOD 

561  MAIN  STREET 

HYANNIS,  MA    02601  790-0332 


Welcome  Students  of 
CCCC,  For  the  1987 
Fall  Semester 

Special! 

Buy  Any  Large  Pizza, 


Get  1  Small  Cheese  Free 


o 

CO 

X 


South  St. 


Main  St. 


X- 


Courtyard 


North  St. 


15%  Student  Discount 

Available  on  dinners  and  specials. 

Must  show  CCCC  I.D. 

Offer  good  until  September  30 
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Get  the  plastic  thats 


fantastic. 
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The  BayBank  Card.  The  number  one  student  choice. 
Whether  you  live  on  or  off-campus,  the  BayBank  Card 
offers  you  more  ways  to  get  cash  than  any  other  bank  in 
Massachusetts.  And  it's  yours  just  by  opening  any  checking 
or  NOW  account,  or  a  Bay  Banks  Savings  account. 

The  BayBank  Card  is  your  key  to  24-hour  banking  at  over 
750  X-Press  24  automated  tellers  in  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire  -  many  at  convenient  campus  locations,  so  you'll  never 
be  without  cash  when  you  need  it.  And  if  you're  from  out-of-state 
or  plan  on  traveling  during  the  school  year,  you  can  get  instant  cash 
at  over  2800  NYCE  automated  tellers  in  the  metropolitan  New 
York  City  area  and  over  17,000  CIRRUS  automated  tellers  across 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

You  can  also  use  your  checking  or  NOW  account  BayBank  Card 
to  purchase  gasoline  for  the  cash  price,  as  well  as  other  products  and  services,  at  participating 
Mobil  service  stations  nationwide. 

So  apply  now  for  your  BayBank  Card.  There's  a  BayBank  office  near  jowr  school. 
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Sports 


Introducing  New  Athletic  Director  Alan  Goodyear 


by  Chris  Bergeron 

The  athletic  department  at 
CCCC  has  undergone  some  ma- 
jor changes  over  the  summer. 
The  addition  of  new  Athletic 
Director/soccer  coach  Alan  A. 
Goodyear  of  Brewster  should 
prove  to  be  the  most  significant 
change  found  in  that  part  of  the 
college. 

Mr.  Goodyear,  a  long-time  re- 
sident of  the  town  of  Brewster 
where  he  has  taken  part  in  op- 
erations of  the  town's  summer 
recreation  program,  has  spent 
the  last  27  years  of  his  life  as  the 
associate  athletic  director  at 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute in  Troy,  New  York.  During 
his  tenure  at  RPI,  Mr.  Goodyear 
also  held  the  positions  of 
associate  professor  of  physical 
education  and  varsity  coach  of 
the  soccer  and  lacrosse  teams. 
Part  of  his  job  as  associate  A.D. 
at  RPI  was  to  watch  over  the 
hockey  team  during  which  time 
the  team  won  the  Division  1 
National  Championship. 
Goodyear  ranks  this  as  one  of 
his  most  memorable  experi- 
ences in  sports. 

Goodyear  never  seemed  to 
have  a  question  of  what  he 
wanted  to  do  with  his  life.  He 
realized  early  in  life  that  sports 
were  his  calling.  "All  through 
high  school  I  knew  there  was 
only  one  thing  I  wanted  to  do,  I 
set  my  goals  on  sports,"  he  con- 
tinued, "I  went  to  Springfield 
College  which  I  think  was  an  ex- 
cellent athletic  atmosphere." 
He  received  Bachelor's  and 


Master's  degrees  from  Spring- 
field and  during  his  college 
years  he  was  an  active  part- 
cipant  of  both  the  soccer  and 
lacross  teams. 

CCCC  held  a  press  conference 
to  introduce  Goodyear  to  the 
local  media.  "I  was  very  im- 
pressed with  the  local  media, 
they  all  seemed  interested  in 
athletics  at  the  college,"  he 
said.  Publicity  is  one  of 
Goodyear's  main  concerns.  He 
feels  it  is  important  for  high 
school  students  as  well  as  the 
general  public  to  read  about  the 
programs  here  at  the  college. 
Goodyear  feels  that  a  team 
should  get  press  space  regard- 
less of  the  wins  and  losses.  He 
has  met  with  all  of  the  coaches 
of  the  various  sports  at  the  col- 
lege. "One  of  the  big  problems 
here  is  that  the  coaches  are 
part-time,"  he  added.  "I'm  going 
to  try  and  help  all  of  the  coaches 
by  going  to  the  area  schools  and 
help  with  the  recruiting 
chores."  Recruiting?  Now  there 
is  a  word  that  hasn't  been  used 
around  this  institution  in  ages! 

When  asked  about  the  differ- 
ence between  the  students  at 
RPI  and  here  at  CCCC, 
Goodyear  said,  "I  am  very  im- 
pressed with  the  caliber  of  stu- 
dents here,  there  aren't  many 
differences  between  the  two 
schools."  He  continued,  "There 
is  a  tremendous  amount  of  ta- 
lent here,  the  unfortunate  prob- 
lem is  that  a  large  percentage  of 
these  students  must  work  to  sur- 


Soccer  Kicks  Off  New 


by  Sean  Martin 


Season 


The  1987  CCCC  Soccer  Team 
began  its  season  with  a  home 
game  against  Naval  Academy 
on  Saturday,  September  26,  at 
11  A.M.  The  squad  then  lost 
to  Northern  Essex  Community 
College  for  a  game  on  Monday 
the  28th. 

The  team  already  played 
■scrimmage  games  against  Mas- 
sachusetts Maritime  Academy. 
Although  CCCC  lost  both  games 
by  shutout  scores  of  6-0  and  5-0, 
new  coach  Alan  H.  Goodyear 
saw  good  points  despite  the  los- 
ing efforts. 

"1  was  fairly  pleased  with 
what  we  did  in  the  first  scrim- 
mage," said  Goodyear,  "but  I 
saw  vast  improvement  in  the 
second  game.  It  was  a  real  good 


scrimmage  for  us.  I  was  very  im- 
pressed." 

Goodyear  has  his  players 
practicing  in  a  style  he  likes  to 
call  "ball  gymnastics."  He  has 
players  do  all  their  drills  with  a 
ball  "We  do  a  tremendous 
amount  of  running  and  passing 
with  the  ball,"  explained 
Goodyear.  "I  do  this  for  two 
reasons,  if  the  players  are  in 
constant  possession  of  the  ball, 
their  soccer  mechanics  and  ball 
handling  skills  will  improve. 
The  second  reason  is  that  it  just 
makes  practice  a  lot  more  fun," 
he  added. 

A  dual  role  as  Athletic  Direc- 
tor and  coach  is  no  easy  chore, 
but  Goodyear  feels  that  his  get- 
ting directly  involved  will  be  a 


Coach  Goodyear  In  Action 


vive.  I  hope  they  can  work  out  a 
way  to  participate  and  help  the 
program."  Among  his  plans  for 
the  upcoming  year  is  an  in- 
tramural program  in  hopes  that 
it  will  bring  more  of  the  stu- 
dents into  the  athletic  commun- 
ity. "Another  problem  I  have 
noticed  is  that  very  few  students 
are  aware  of  what  we  have  to 
offer  here,  hopefully  some  form 
of  intramurals  will  help  let 
them  know." 

Mr.  Goodyear's  immediate 
aim  is  to  turn  his  soccer  team 


here  into  a  winner.  In  the  past  a 
poor  player  turnout  has  been 
their  downfall.  This  year, 
however,  the  team  has  21  play- 
ers turning  out  every  day.  "I  was 
pleased  to  see  the  turnout,  I  feel 
that  this  team  can  be  competi- 
tive this  season.  They  just  have 
to  work  on  the  little  things  and 
the  mental  aspect  to  minimize 
mistakes,"  Goodyear  con- 
cluded. 

It  has  been  no  real  secret  that 
the  athletic  programs  here  have 
not  been  anything  to  write  home 


about.  For  many  teams  in  the 
past,  three  victories  in  a  season 
was  considered  good.  In  order 
for  this  college  to  turn  this 
drought  around  it  is  going  to 
take  efforts  from  everyone.  This 
tough  luck  attitude  has  fol- 
lowed the  name  of  this  college 
long  enough.  CCCC  named  Mr. 
Goodyear  A.D.  with  the  hope 
that  he  will  bring  a  winning  atti- 
tude to  this  school  and  with  that 
attitude,  an  on-field  success. 


Photos    by  Robert  Hansen 
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Soccer  Teams  Play  Naval  Academy 
&  North  Essex  Community  College 


plus  for  the  entire  sports  prog- 
ram at  CCCC.  "Coming  into  a 
situation  as  Athletic  Director  in 
a  school  that  has  had  problems 
with  fielding  enough  players  for 
a  team,  it  would  be  easy  for  me 
to  sit  behind  a  desk  and  tell  a 
coach  to  go  out  and  find  a  team," 
stated  Goodyear. 

"But  I'm  going  through  the 
same  things  that  the  other 
coaches  are,  then  it  will  be 
easier  for  me  to  understand  the 
problems  that  the  other 
coaches  have,"  he  explained. 

Goodyear  sees  no  such  prob- 
lem with  this  year's  soccer 
team.  The  Helmsmen  currently 
have  20  players  on  the  roster, 
although  Goodyear  said  that  a 
few  players  might  not  be  able  to 


fit  the  team  into  their  schedule. 
However,  even  if  a  few  players 
drop  off,  the  number  will  still 
be  well  above  average  of  pre- 
vious seasons. 


Next  Issue: 

Soccer  Update 
Hockey  News, 
Volleyball . . . 
What  Happened? 
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Rick  Davenport,  editor  of  The  Main  Sheet  last  semester,  accepts  the  second  place 
certificate  awarded  to  the  naner  bv  Columbia  University  Scholastic    Press  [ 

Association.    Prof.    William  Babner.  Main  Sheet  advisor,  and  Joseph  L. 
Kozlowski,  the  current  editor,  look  on.  | 


by  Tim  Crowninshield 

Although  two  months  have 
passed  since  Daniel  AsflU'no, 
former  Dean  of  Administrative 
Services,  left  our  institution  to 
take  over  the  Presidency  at  Mt. 
Wachusett  Community  College, 
CCCC  has  not  been  lax  in  seek- 
ing his  replacement.  Resumes 
have  poured  in  from  all  over  the 
country  since  nationwide 
advertising  began  in  mid- 
summer, according  to  Peter  Bir- 
kel.  Dean  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion. 

Dean  Birkel  is  a  member  of 
the  Search  and  Screen  Commit- 
tee set  up  at  the  request  of  Pres- 
ident Day  last  September.  The 
committee  is  about  half  way 
through  the  process  of  review- 
ing the  resumes  of  128  appli- 
cants for  the  position  of  Dean  of 
Administrative  Services.  Of 
these,  about  fifteen  will  be 
brought  in  to  be  interviewed  by 
the  committee.  Finally,  three  to 
five  finalists  will  be  selected. 
They,  in  turn,  will  be  inter- 
viewed by  both  the  committee 
and  President  Day.  President 


by  Joyce  Chasson 

Do  you  confuse  similar  letters 
orwordssuchasbanddorhere 
and  there? 

Does  following  a  list  of  in- 
structions in  a  specific  order  or 
lining  up  numbers  correctly 
boggle  your  mind? 

You  could  have  a  learning 
disability. 

According  to  Dr.  Richard 
Sommers,  the  college's  new 
learning  specialist,  an  esti- 
mated 10%  of  the  student 
population  has  learning  disabi- 
lities to  some  degree.  But  many 
of  these  students  "slipped 
through  the  cracks"  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  and  were  never 
tested  and  diagnosed.  Current- 
ly, over  60  documented  learning 
disabled  students  are  on 
campus. 

Sommers,  who  has  an  exten- 
sive background  in  the  field, 
will  be  assisting  and  advocating 
on  behalf  of  learning  disabled 
students  at  college.  He  is  a  cli- 
nical psychologist  with  a  spe- 
cialty in  learning  disabilities 
and  comes  to  the  Cape  from 
Geneva,  New  York,  where  he 
taught  at  Hobart  and  William 
and  Mary  Colleges. 

But  don't  let  his  credentials 
scare  you.  His  warm,  easy  going 
manner  will  make  any  student 
feel  at  ease.  He  is  already  busy 
setting  up  a  learning  disabili- 
ties support  group  and  contact- 
ing students  to  offer  his  help. 
(Give  him  a  call  on  Ext.  317  if 
you  have  any  questions  about 
the  group). 

According  to  Sommers,  a 
learning  disability  is  some  type 
of  brain  dysfunction  which 
causes  a  sufficient  discrepancy 
between  a  student's  potential 
level  of  learning  and  his  actual 


learning  level.  As  Sommers  ex- 
plains it,  "The  student  can't 
process  the  information  at  the 
level  he  should  be  able  to.tak- 
ing  into  account  his  intelli- 
gence and  abilities." 

"There  are  many  different 
kinds  of  learning  disabilities," 
he  said.  "Some  students  have  a 
visual  perceptual  problem  and 
write  and  see  things  backwards. 
Some  students  have  an  auditory 
perceptual  problem  and  have 
difficulty  understanding,  or 
misunderstand  what  is  being 
said." 

A  student  with  dysgraphia, 
for  instance,  can't  express  in- 
formation effectively  in  writing. 
"He  can  discuss  it  in  detail," 
Sommers  added,  "but  he  can't 
write  it  down." 
On  the  other  side  of  the  coin  is 


the  student  who  can  only  speak 
in  one  or  two  word  sentences 
but  writes  reasonably  well.  And 
what  makes  the  problem  even 
more  complicated,  is  that, 
according  to  Sommers,  a  stu- 
dent could  have  a  little  of  all 
these  learning  disabilities. 

But  not  all  students  who  are 
not  achieving  at  their  potential 
level  of  learning  have  a  learn- 
ing disability.  Lack  of  motiva- 
tion, emotional  problems  and 
many  other  factors  could  be  the 
culprit  Only  testing  and  evalua- 
tion by  specialists  will  deter- 
mine if  learning  disabilities  do, 
in  fact,  exist 

One  key  "tip  off'  to  the  pre- 
sence of  learning  disabilities  is 
the  student's  distinct  pattern  of 
strengths  and  weaknesses  in  his 


continued  on  page  2 


Day  will  then  make  the  final  de- 
cision, which  is  expected  in  ab- 
out six  weeks. 

The  Search  and  Screen  Com- 
mittee is  comprised  of  two 
faculty  and  ten  administra- 
tive personnel.  In  addition, 
there  is  one  student  member; 
Student  Senate  President  Ber- 
nie  Zanoni.  They  first  met  on 
September  22,  and  will  likely 
begin  the  interview  process  in 
late  October. 

The  committee  faces  a  diffi- 
cult task.  They  must  find  some- 
one with  exceptional  adminis- 
trative skills,  who  is  familiar 
with  the  community  college  sys- 
tem and  is  student-oriented. 
Whomever  fills  the  position  will 
be  responsible  for  such  diverse 
operations  as  the  bookstore  and 
annual  budget  planning.  He/she 
must  be  familiar  with  computer 
informational  services  as  well 
as  institute  planning.  "As  the 
chief  fiscal  administrator  and 
business  officer  at  the  college," 
says  Dean  Birkel,  "it  is  an  un- 
sung position." 
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What's  Available  At  Wellness 


by  Gloria  Johnson 

"A  Wellness  Center  filled  to 
capacity  with  each  piece  of 
equipment  in  use  would  be  a 
pleasant  sight,"  says  Alan 
Goodyear,  director  of  athletics 

Available  in  the  Wellness 
Center  are  free  weights,  12  sta- 
tion universal  weights,  tread- 
mill, cross  country  skier,  exer- 
cise bikes,  rowing  machine, 
punching  bag.  speed  bag  and  a 
total  hip  flexor.  A  triple  section 
six-foot  mirror,  for  those  who 
would  like  to  practice  their 
dance  steps  or  make  sure  their 
form  is  good  while  exercising, 
and  a  racketball  court  are  also 
located  here. 

If  you're  looking  for  some- 
thing less  strenuous  or  just  for 
fun,  go  to  the  gym.  When  no  clas- 
ses are  being  held  there,  it's 
great  for  impromptu  basketball 
games,  volleyball  or  table 
tennis. 


All  of  these  are  yours  for  the 
taking,  as  a  result  of  paying  the 
annual  activity  fee  that  is  re- 
quired of  each  student. 

Follow  me  to  see  how  easy  it  is 
to  take  advantage  of  the  facili- 
ties the  college  offers  us. 

First  stop  is  the  equipment 
room,  located  downstairs  in  the 
gym.  Show  your  student  I.D. 
card  and  sign  in.  Any  equip- 
ment you  may  need  will  be  pro- 
vided. 

You  will  receive  a  locker  and 
towel  for  the  year.  And  accord- 
ing to  Loretta  Santangelo, 
equipment  manager,  you  may 
come  as  often  as  you  wish  be- 
tween the  hours  of  8:30  a.m.  to 
4:00  p.m. 

Use  any  or  all  the  equipment 
mentioned  above  for  as  long  or 
as  little  as  you  wish.  No  need  to 
worry  about  working  up  a 
"sweat,"  men's  and  women's 


showers  solve  that  problem. 

Mr.  Goodyear  states  that 
plans  for  intramural  sports  are 
being  formulated.  If  you're 
wondering  what  that  means,  as  I 
did,  intramural  means  within 
the  walls  of  the  school.  In  other 
words,  a  student  team  will  chal- 
lenge a  faculty  team,  as  an  ex- 
ample, in  any  sport  they  choose. 

If  you  haven't  tried  it  yet,  an 
aerobics  class  which  began 
September  29  will  run  through 
December  10  on  Tuesdays  and 
Thursdays  from  12:30-1:30  p.m. 
in  the  gym. 

Now  that  you  know  what's 
available,  have  I  convinced  you 
to  go  over  to  the  Wellness  Cen- 
ter? I  hope  so.  Think  of  the  "big 
bucks"  you  can  save  on  a  health 
club  membership  —  we  have  it 
all  here. 


Aerobics  instructor  Joy  George  leads  the  exercise 
session  in  the  gym. 


Professional  Society  Information 


Dr.  Jean  L.  Souther,  Professor 
of  Accounting  and  Manage- 
ment, would  like  students  to 
know  about  opportunities  avail- 
able to  them  to  participate  in 
professional  societies. 

These  societies  welcome  stu- 
dents to  their  educational  meet- 
ings and  they  usually  award 
scholarships  to  assist  students 
in  furthering  their  college 
education.  When  students 
attend  these  professional  meet- 
ings they  interact  with  profes- 
sionals in  specific  career  areas. 
They  also  benefit,  along  with 
society  members,  from  the  edu- 
cational portion  of  each  meet- 
ing. Most  societies  offer  student 
memberships,  at  a  low  cost. 
Membership  usually  provides 
for  lower  cost  meeting  fees  and 
it  brings  to  the  student  the  offi- 
cial publication  of  the  society. 
In  addition,  student  mem- 
bership looks  great  on  resumes! 
Dr.  Souther  is  a  member  of 
three  such  professional 
societies.  The  Association  for 
Systems  Management  (ASM)- 
Boston  Chapter  is  for  computer 
information  systems  profes- 
sionals. The  National  Society  of 
Public  Accountants  (NSPA)  is 
for  public  accounting  profes- 
sionals. The  American  Society 
of  Women  Accountants  (ASWA)- 
Boston  Chapter  is  for  men  and 
women  interested  in  furthering 
the  careers  for  women  in  the 
field  of  accounting. 

Both  ASM  and  ASWA  hold 
monthly  meetings  in  Boston 
that  are  open  to  students.  Both 
offer  student  memberships. 
Both  NSPA  and  ASWA  offer  stu- 
dent scholarships. 
;,  Two  Cape  Cod  Community 
College  graduates  are  evidence 
of  the  benefits  to  be  gained  from 
participating  in  professional 
societies.  Celia  Bailey  (1987)  re- 
ceived both  the  NSPA  National 
Scholarship  and  the  Boston 
Chapter  ASWA  Scholarship  last 
June  and  is  now  an  accounting 


major  at  Southeastern  Mas- 
sachusetts University.  Her  long 
range  goal  is  to  become  a  CPA. 
Maureen  Waters-Mara  (1978) 
also  received  the  Boston  Chap- 
ter ASWA  Scholarship.  Mau- 
reen transferred  to  Bentley  Col- 
lege, obtained  her  degree  in 
accounting,  passed  the  CPA 
exam  and  has  completed  her 
public  accounting  work  experi- 
ence requirements.  Maureen  is 
not  only  a  current  member  of 
the  Boston  Chapter  of  ASWA, 
but  has  served  the  chapter  in 
several  offices  including  that  of 
chapter  president. 

These  CCCC  graduates  have 
benfited  from  professional 
society  activities  and  so  can 
you. 

Any  accounting  or  CIS  stu- 
dents who  would  like  further  in- 
formation on  attending  these 
professional  society  meetings, 
in  becoming  a  student  member, 
or  in  applying  for  scholarships 
should  drop  in  to  see  Dr.  South- 
er in  her  office  (South  238)  or 
call  herat362-2131,ext.  351.  Stu- 
dents interested  in  other  career 
fields  should  ask  their  advisor 
or  one  of  their  professors  for  in- 
formation about  professional 
societies  in  those  fields. 


Sommers 

continued  from  page  1 

learning  style.  A  student  may 
comprehend  very  little  of  the 
material  given  in  a  lecture,  but 
if  given  the  same  material  in 
written  form,  he  can  under- 
stand it  completely.  Or  a  stu- 
dent may  barely  be  able  to  read 
the  text,  but  has  no  difficulty 
when  listening  to  the  book  on 
tape. 

Sommers  believes  that  de- 
veloping strategies  that  teach  to 
the  student's  strengths  is  cru- 
cial for  successful  learning. 
These  strategies  include  giving 
the  student  more  time  on  exams 

I  and  providing  texts  .on  tape. 
Trained  tutors,  sensitive  to  the 


student's  needs,  will  be  used. 
He  will  also  develop  education- 
al plans  and  counsel  students 
when  necessary. 

As  learning  specialist,  Som- 
mers plans  to  work  closely  with 
both  the  counseling  and 
academic  development  centers 
and  faculty  to  find  alternative 
teaching  methods  for  the  stu- 
dents. 

"There's  no  reason  learning 
disabled  students  shouldn't  be 
in  college,"  he  said,  "but  they 
may  need  help  in  working  them- 
selves through  the  system." 


Mainsheet  Issues 
Challenge 


by  Chris  Bergeron 

The  members  of  the  Main- 
sheet  staff  have  issued  a  formal 
challenge  to  the  members  of  the 
Student  Senate.  The  Senate 
accepted  the  staffs  challenge  of 
a  game  of  volleyball. 

The  Mainsheet  has  decided  to 
open  challenges  to  any  club, 
organization  or  faculty  team  for 
games  of  volleyball.  The  deci- 
sion to  start  the  games  with  Stu- 
dent Senate  was  for  two  obvious 
reasons.  The  first  reason  is  to 
get  the  local  groups  on  the  col- 
lege campus  acquainted  as  well 
as  aid  in  involvement  in  college 
activities.  The  second  reason,  of 


course,  is  to  destroy  any  help- 
less attempt  that  the  Senate 
might  have  of  actually  winning. 

The  staff  feels  that  a  strong 
showing  against  the  Senate  will 
get  the  paper's  reputation 
around.  Don't  let  the  sounds  of 
our  bark  scare  you.  Contact  the 
Mainsheet  Sports  staff  for  more 
information  on  how  your  group 
or  club  can  also  be  on  the  Main- 
sheet's  list  of  "Have  Beaten." 

The  match  against  the  Senate 
has  been  tentatively  set  for 
October  20th  at  12:30  in  the  Gym. 
All  spectators  are  welcome. 
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VICE  PRESIDENT 

Jane  Asquino 

TREASURER 

Kerith  Rothfeld 

SECRETARY 

Beth  Helweg 

SOPHOMORE  SENATORS 

Tim  Crowninshield  ' 
Holly  Govoni 
Denise  Lindsay 
Michael  Rheaume 
Debra  Simpson 
Randy  Viscio 

FRESHMAN  SENATORS 

Michael  A.  Blanton 
Marnie  Cook 
Adam  Cordeiro 
Dawn  Cranmer 
John  D.  Crowninshield 
MichedlleM.  Gaumont 
Michelle  Greenberg 
Mary  Lang 
MikeLePine 
Steven  O'Neill 
Maria  Puzo 


THE  NEW  STUDENT  SENATE  —  Standing  (1-r):  Randy  Viscio, 
Adam  Cordeiro,  Steve  O'Neill,  Kerith  Rothfeld,  Mike  LePine, 
Mark  Hennen,  Debbie  Simpson,  Holly  Govoni,  Dawn  Cranmer, 
Mike  Rheaume.  Third  row,  seated  (1-r):  Mary  Lange,  Tim  Crow- 
ninshield, Bernie  Zanoni.  Second  row  (1-r):  Derek  Sweene,  John 


Crowninshield,  Michelle  Gaumont,  Maria  Puzo,  Michelle  Green- 
burg,  Marnie  Cook.  Front  row  (1-r):  Nancy  Willets,  Denise  Lind- 
say, Andy  Robinson,  Jane  Asquino,  Mary  Ellen  Chamberlain.  Mis- 
sing are:  Beth  Helweg,  Mike  Blanton. 


Senate  Sets  Halloween  Party 


by  Tim  Crowninshield 

Now  that  we've  outgrown 
trick-or-treat,  most  of  think  of 
something  a  little  more  social 
for  Halloween  —  namely,  a  par- 
ty. Well,  the  Student  Senate, 
party  animals  all,  agree  and 
have  just  released  their  deci- 
sions which  will  govern  our  par- 
ty this  year. 

At  the  Senate  meeting  held 
September  30,  a  committee  was 
established  to  investigate  the 
feasibility  of  having  the  party 
off  campus  and  to  work  out 
other  details  such  as  whether  or 
not  to  sell  tickets,  who  to  hire  as 
a  D.J.,  etc.  Representing  that 
committee.  Jane  Asquino  made 
a  motion  at  the  October  7  meet- 
ing that  was  the  subject  of  some 
friendly  debate. 

The  October  30  target  date  for 
the  party  was  not  debated,  but 


the  time  and  location  were.  In- 
itially, the  motion  read  that  the 
party  be  held  from  8  p.m.  to  12 
a.m.,  but  that  was  amended  at 
the  request  of  Derek  Sweene  to 
read  9  p.m.  to  1  a.m.  The  sena- 
tors agreed  that  most  CCCC  stu- 
dents would  probably  arrive  be- 
tween 9  p.m.  and  11  p.m.  due  to 
costume  preparation  or  work 
concerns.  There  was  also  some 
discussion  about  the  choice  of 
the  cafeteria  as  opposed  to  the 
upper  commons. 

Issues  such  as  comfort  (upper 
commons)  and  ease  in  cleaning 
(cafe)  were  brought  up,  but  the 
cafeteria  prevailed  when  Andy 
Robinson  pointed  out  its  acces- 
sibility to  handicapped  stu- 
dents. 

Everyone  agreed  on  the  choice 
of  Lisa  Z.  of  Cape  104  for  the  D.J. 


Lisa,  incidentally,  is  a  former 
CCCC  student. 

It  has  been  further  decreed 
that  there  willbe  no  admission 
charge.  However,  this  may 
change  should  alcohol  be 
allowed  at  the  party.  This  que- 
sion  is  still  being  explored  by 
certain  Senate,  faculty  and 
administrative  personnel. 

Speaking  of  the  faculty,  they, 
too,  are  invited  to  join  the  festi- 
vities and  to  partake  of  the  free 
refreshments  which  will  be 
offered. 

Decorations  will  be  taken 
care  of  by  Senate  members  who 
will,  however,  leave  the  clean 
up  details  to  our  ever-motivated 
maintenance  staff. 

Now  that  you  have  all  the  de- 
tails there  is  no  reason  to  be  a 
continued  on  page  12 


Faculty  Meeting  -  9-28-87 


The  second  college  meeting 
was  held  on  Monday  Sept.  28  at 
12:30  in  lecture  hall  A.  Dave 
Still  opened  the  meeting  and 
introduced  Phil  Day  the  new 
college  President  since  a  few 
faculty  had  not  met  him  yet 

Day  acknowledged  that  three 
of  the  faculty  had  received 
awards  of  recognition  for  their 
service  in  the  academic  com- 
munity. The  three  people 
named  were  Ester  Landry,  Boo 
Phillips  and  Brenda  Boleyn. 
Day  said  that  the  school  will  see 
the  addition  of  elevators  for  the 
handicapped  in  the  North  and 
South  buildings. 

Professor  Helen  Galooshian 
made  a  motion  that  all  courses 
and  programs  passed  during 
Work  to  Rule  be  reviewed  and, 


if  necessary,  revised.  There  was 
some  quesion  as  to  weather  or 
not  a  Freshman  Seminar  course 
was  valid.  The  motion  did  pass. 

Apparently  many  of  the  facul- 
ty were  upset  that  the  Search 
and  Screen  Committee  for  a 
new  Dean  of  Administration 
only  had  one  faculty  member  on 
its  board.  President  Day 
assured  those  at  the  College 
meeting  that  he  would  add  1  to  2 
more  members  of  the  faculty. 

Professor  John  Roach 
announced  that  the  Academic 
andCurriculaCommittee  would 
meet  on  Wed.  at  three  P.M. 

Mary  Solomitla  announced 
that  the  registration  for  the  Fall 
semester  was  very  successful. 
Under  3%  of  students  did  not 
show  for  personal  interviews 


with  their  counselors  and  only 
about  5%  of  students  did  not 
show  for  the  semester.  This 
equals  about  40  students. 
Solomjta  also  stated  that  the 
use  of  computerized  testing  was 
a  major  plus  for  the  college  as  a 
whole. 

Professor  and  Retention  man 
Gary  Getchall  then  gave  a  lec- 
ture on  the  history  of  retention 
and  what  it  involves  and  what  it 
means  to  us  here  at  CCCC.  He 
made  it  clear  that  retention  is  a 
concern  that  should  involve  all 
the  faculty  and  not  just  a  few. 
He  called  on  all  the  faculty  to 
make  some  real  efforts  at  shar- 
ing in  the  responsibility  of  re- 
taining students. 
The  meeting  was  then  ad- 
journed. 


Financial  Aid  Helps  Those 
Who  Help  Themselves 


Financial  aid  for  higher 
education  is  an  issue  which, 
given  spiraling  tuition  costs, 
may  dominate  the  American 
society  and  economy  for  the 
forseeable  future.  In  the  wake 
of  the  immense  changes,  tech- 
nological and  cultural,  of  the 
last  half  century,  the  need  for 
higher  learning  has  skyrock- 
eted. The  days  of  the  farmer  and 
the  worker  are  over.  In  the  nine- 
teen eighties,  society  and  eco- 
nomy are  based  on  education, 
specialization,  training,  It  is  the 
age  of  the  highly  qualified  tech- 
nician. A  million  people  with- 
out college  educations  are  a 
million  less  computer  program- 
mers, medical  personnel,  en- 
gineers who  can't  be  done 
without.  w 

In  President  Reagan's  1988 
budget  proposal,  he  calls  for  a 
46%  cut  in  student  aid  prog- 
rams. According  to  a  letter  to 
Senator  Kennedy,  from  the 
President  and  Financial  aid 
Director  of  CCCC,  it  is  estimated 
that,  with  the  elimination  of 
four  different  FFA  (federal 
financial  aid)  programs,  and  a 
drastic  reduction  of  Pell  grants, 
three  million  students  would  be 
cut  off  from  financial  aid,  in  all 
likelihood,  losing  the  chance 
for  a  college  education. 

As  an  alternative,  the  Reagan 
administration  proposes  more 
student  loans.  According  to  the 
letter  to  Senator  Kennedy, 
federal  grants  and  scholarships 
have  decreased  62%  in  the  last 
decade,  from  thirteen  billion  to 
five  billion  $.  Student  borrow- 
ing has  increased  500%  in  the 
same  time  period,  according  to 
an  article  in  the  Chronicle  for 
Higher  Education.  Up  to  one 


half  of  all  college  students 
leave  school  in  debt.  Another 
reason  for  concern  is  the  de- 
cline in  salaries  for  young  peo- 
ple fresh  out  of  college,  making 
it  that  much  harder  to  pay  off 
those  larger  and  larger  loans. 
The  average  student  of  the  near 
future  might  have  to  leave  col- 
lege up  to  $10000  in  debt. 

Despite  all  this,  the  financial 
aid  outlook  for  the  Mas- 
sachusetts student  is  not  com- 
pletely bleak.  The  FA  Dept.  of 
CCCC  and  other  universities  are 
in  constant  communication 
with  legislators,  in  an  effort  to 
curb  cutbacks.  In  addition, 
state  support  for  students  has 
increased  400%  in  the  last  five 
years,  according  to  Richard 
Nastri,  Director  of  Financial 
Aid.  This  has  helped  to  fill  the 
vacuum  left  by  the  withdrawal 
of  federal  funds.  New  services 
like  the  Massachusetts  Part 
Time  Student  Grant  Program 
are  helping  those  who  have  tra- 
ditionally gotten  the  short  end 
of  the  FA  stick,  older  people  re- 
turning to  school. 

Finally,  in  talking  with  Mr. 
Nastri,  one  thing  was  made 
clear:  The  most  important  fac- 
tor in  the  quest  for  financial 
aid,  is  student  input.  He  stres- 
sed the  importance  of  educa- 
tion. The  more  a  student  knows 
about  what  they  can  get  and 
how,  the  better  their  chances  of 
receiving  their  requirements. 
Applying  early  also  increases 
your  chances.  The  new  Finan- 
cial Aid  Form  has  been  simpli- 
fied to  help  students.  "It's  an  in- 
timidating form  to  some  peo- 
ple" says  Nastri.  Financial  Aid 
is  not  yet  a  thing  of  the  past,  but 
continued  on  page  12 
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Editorial 


In  Our  View 
Parking  Problems 


by  Joseph  L.  Kozlowski 

Every  semester  an  art  icleis )  is 
written  about  the  parking  situa- 
tion here;  This  semester  will  be 
no  different,  considering  the 
near  record  enrollment  and 
lack  of  parking  space. 

Parking  expansion  is  truly 
needed  and  is  covered,  I  do  be- 
lieve, in  the  campus  expansion 
plans  which  are  up-coming. 
This  editorial  is  not  a  complaint 
against  the  parking  space  avail- 
able, but  rather  a  complaint 
against  the  parkers  themselves 
and  the  consequences (or  lack 
of  consequences)  for  these  ac- 
tions. 

Taking  into  consideration  the 
near  record  enrollment  this 
semester,  we  can  state  that 
there  is  indeed  a  need  for  more 
parking  spaces.  But  are  we  tak- 
ing advantage  of  this  problem 
and  becoming  lazy?  Is  there  as 
much  of  a  need  as  there  is  made 
out  to  be? 

My  eye  every  morning  is 
drawn  to  the  rows  of  cars 
parked  on  the  grass  or  hills 
bordering  the  parking  lots.  My 
first  reaction  is,  "Quick,  get  a 
space  on  this  illegal  parking 
ground  or  you'll  have  to  park  at 
Burger  King." 


up  along  either  side  of  the  road. 
At  this  time  not  even  the  faculty 
parking  lot  is  full.  In  the  first 
parking  lot  between  ten  and  fif- 
teen spaces  are  availible,  while 
the  side  of  the  road  is  crammed 
with  cars. 

Security  has  been  pretty  lax 
with  the  situation  so  far,  prob- 
ably due  to  the  large  influx  of 
new  students  and  the  uncer- 
tainty of  where  to  putthem.  This 
is  considered  even  though  when 
I  started  school  here  security 
made  sure  every  parking  lot  was 
full  by  directing  traffic. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  have 
excess  parking  put  on  the  soc- 
cer field,  but  if  people  are  too 
lazy  to  walk  from  a  parking  lot 
they  sure  won't  walk  from  the 
soccer  field. 

But  why  bother  complaining 
about  the  situation?  If  the  park- 
ing lots  are  going  to  be  filled  up 
anyway,  why  not  ignore  the 
violations  on  the  side  of  the 
road?  Why  not  let  people  park 
where  they  want  to  without 
complaining?  And  why  waste 
time  and  effort  on  protesting 
this  matter? 

Because  there  is  a  real 
problem. 


set.  (m^wm1 
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But  being  the  stubborn  per- 
son I  am,  I  decide  to  check  the 
parking  lots  just  to  be  sure.  Sure 
enough,  there  are  plenty  of 
spaces  still  available.  By  the 
time  I  reach  the  seventh  park- 
ing lot,  half  of  it  is  empty,  but  of 
course  there  are  cars  already 
parked  on  the  grass  bordering 
even  this  half-empty  parking 
lot 

Why  are  people  ignoring  the 
obviously  open  parking  spaces? 
For  Convenience 

The  bordering  grass  is  closer 
to  the  school,  easier  to  park  on 
and  drive  away  from,  and  is 
much  more  convenient  for  lazy 
students. 

Even  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  there  are  cars  lined 


There  is  a  real  danger  to  the 
parkers  of  these  wayword  cars 
in  being  hit  by  passersby.  Cars 
have  been  damaged  and  people 
have  had  to  dodge  oncoming 
cars.  Luckily  there  haven't  been 
any  major  accidents  as  of  yet, 
but  luck  is  running  out 

Another  problem  exists  for 
the  handicapped  persons  of  the 
college.  Not  only  are  their 
spaces  being  taken,  but,  more 
importantly,  the  navigation 
from  these  drivers  and  drivers 
of  larger  vehicles  is  being  ob- 
structed and  prohibited  by  cars 
parked  in  illegal  spaces. 

The  other  day  a  handicapped 

bus  had  to  ask  a  parker  to  move 

because  the  bus  could  not  get 

Continued  on  Page  12 


Faculty  View 


Your  Slice  Of  History 


by  Professor  Marjorie  Fallows 


Because  I  believe  my  stu- 
dents have  a  right  to  know 
where  their  professors  are  com- 
ing from,  I  usually  start  the 
semester  off  with  a  few  words 
about  how  come  I'm  almost  62 
and  still  in  a  college  classroom. 
This  fall,  as  I  began  this  little 
introduction  to  the  life  and 
times  of  Dr.  Marjorie  Fallows,  it 
struck  me  that  my  adult  life  has 
spanned  the  most  astonishing 
period  in  American  social  his- 
tory that  most  of  us  can  imagine. 

World  War  II  ended  as  I  was 
preparing  to  return  for  my  soph- 
omore year  at  Wellesley.  The 
democratizing  of  higher  educa- 
tion started  immediately  after 
with  the  G.I,  Bill  that  brought  a 
whole  generation  of  young  men, 
mostly,  to  college  campuses. 
Then  the  baby  boom  emerged 
on  the  scene,  as  countless  cou- 
ples decided  to  have  that  one 
extra  child  that  prosperity  per- 
suaded them  they  could  afford. 
Soon  the  various  people's  rights 
movements  of  the  '60s  and  '70s 
—  fueled  by  youthful  idealism 
and  economic  prosperity  — 
erupted  on  the  campuses,  the 
streets  and  in  the  courts  to  shat- 
ter the  established  customs  that 
had  protected  those  in  charge 
from  the  encroachment  of  those 
in  need. 

And  while  all  that  was  going 
on  I  was  playing  the  wifely  role, 
and  having  three  children,  but 
increasingly  coming  to  feel  that 
(if  my  husband  approved,  natur- 
ally) I  would  like  to  return  to 
teaching  and  eventually  go  back 
to  graduate  school.  Mind  you,  I 
didn't  know  anyone  else  who 
was  working  who  didn't  have  to, 
and  I  heard  a  fair  number  of 
warnings  about  what  might  hap- 
pen to  my  kids  and  family  in  the 
process  of  all  this  callous  aban- 
donment. 

None  of  it  came  true,  but  the 
point  I  want  to  make  is  that  I  had 
no  idea  as  I  gradually  explored 


my  options  and  drifted  into  a 
career  that  I  was  being  a 
pioneer  or  forming  an  advance 
guard  for  other  women  who 
would  also  venture  out  to  go 
back  to  school,  get  graduate  de- 
grees, take  jobs  and  mobilize 
the  latest  surge  in  the  women's 
movement. 

We  seldom  realize  that  we're 
partof  asocial  movement.  I  cer- 
tainly didn't,  any  more  than 
most  of  you  do.  Somehow  our 
choices  always  seem  to  be 
based  on  entirely  personal  fac- 
tors: "It  just  felt  like  the  right 
thing  to  do  at  the  time  ...  "It 
comes  as  something  of  a  sur- 
prise to  discover  later  that  the 
social  revolutions  of  our  time 
were  powerful  enough  to  lift  us 
up  and  carry  us  along,  or 
perhaps  to  enrage  us  enough  to 
fight  against  them. 

Oddly  enough,  much  of  this 
had  been  discussed,  if  not 
actually  predicted,  by  some  of 
my  sociology  professors  while  I 
was  still  in  college  during  the 
dark  ages  of  World  War  II.  We 
listened,  just  as  my  students  lis- 
ten now  when  I  tell  them  to 
watch  closely  for  certain  social 
changes  and  eruptions  that  they 
will  surely  experience,  and 
even  perhaps  help  bring  about, 
in  their  lifetimes.  But  we 
couldn't  really  find  a  perspec- 
tive to  put  it  in  back  in  those 
days. 

Perhaps  students  can't  today 
either,  but  I  think  you  have 


lived  in  tumultuous  enough 
times  so  you  have  a  better  sense 
of  what  social  change  is  all  ab- 
out and  how,  like  it  or  not,  we 
are  all  caught  up  in  it.  T  feel  for 
you.  It's  not  easy  to  be  in  a  boat 
that  the  doom-sayers  tell  us  is 
rocking  dangerously,  in  need  of 
a  rudder,  and  —  God  help  us!  — 
apparently  springing  leaks! 
How  can  you  plan  a  future?  Is 
there  a  future? 

So  as  we  take  stock  of  that 
leaky  boat  that  some  of  you  fear 
you're  trapped  in,  maybe  it  is 
worth  asking  what  it  is  that's 
coming  apart  at  the  seams  and 
whether  this  is  actually  a  good 
thing  or  a  dangerous  one? 
There  probably  isn't  a  social  in- 
stitution we  could  mention  that 
hasn't  felt  the  strains  of  social 
change.  The  economy?  Ouch! 
The  family?  Chaos!  The  govern- 
ment? Deceit!  Religion?  Confu- 
sion! 

The  schools?  Ah  yes,  what  ab- 
out the  very  social  institution 
we're  all  involved  in  right  now? 
What's  going  on?  Why  are  so 
many  adults  functionally 
illiterate,  so  many  kids  drop- 
ping out,  some  schools  veritable 
jungles,  and  nearer  home  over 
50%  of  our  incoming  freshmen 
in  need  of  developmental 
courses  before  they  can  expect 
to  succeed  in,  much  less  enjoy, 
their  college  work?  Where  can 
we  lay  the  blame? 

Even  without  citing  the  con- 
nections between  loss  of  effec- 
tive guidelines  in  families  and 
in  religion  which  have  their  im- 
pact on  student  learning,  or 
pointing  to  the  effect  that  gov- 
ernmental and  economic  deci- 
sions have  on  access  to  educa- 
tion and  the  health  and  confi- 
dence to  make  use  of  it,  we  can 
get  a  little  perspective  on  the 
situation  in  schools  by  thinking 
back  to  where  we  came  from. 

Only  about  100  years  ago  the 
continued  on  page  12 


Rotary  Roulette 


by  Jacqueline  Lonng 

Picture  this!  Its  finally  sum- 
mer and  you  are  driving  from 
Boston  to  Cape  Cod  on  Fit.  3  in 
bhe  middle  of  July.  You  have 
been  sitting  in  bumper  to  bum- 
per traffic  for  two  hours  and 
finally  in  sight  of  the  Sagamore 
Bridge,  you  glance  out  the  driv- 
er's window  to  see  the  newest 
wrinkle  in  Rotary  Roulette. 

There  on  the  side  of  the  high- 
way the  plants  spell  out  "Spirit 
of  Massachusetts."  Once  you 
have  glanced  at  this  breathtak- 
ing sight,  you'd  better  look  at 
the  road  because  those  cars  in 
front  of  you  from  "NY"  and 
"CA"  have  just  crossed  lanes 
and  have  caused  a  ten  car  pile- 
up.  And  if  that  is  not  bad 
enough,  as  you  narrowly  get  by 
the  carnage,  the  van  from  "RI" 
has  stopped  in  the  passing  lane, 
trying  to  figure  out  how  to  go  left 
at  the  rotary  in  order  to  give  the 
kids  just  one  more  look  at  that 
"Welcome  Sign." 

If  you  are  headed  toward  Fal- 
mouth, the  danger  hasn't  ended 
yet.  As  you  crest  the  top  of  the 
Bourne  Bridge,  there  it  is  in 


front  of  you,  another  rotary, 
another  welcome,  this  time  the 
shrubs  spell  "Cape  Cod"  and 
you  know  what  is  about  to  hap- 
pen! The  car  from  "Ariz"  just 
drove  up  onto  the  grass  trying  to 
get  into  HoJos,  and  the  "NC" 
station  wagon  has  stopped  in 
the  rotary  in  front  of  the  State 
Police  Barracks  so  that  grand- 
ma can  get  a  pictorial  coverage 
of  her  first  trip  to  "Old  Cape 
Cod." 

You're  alive!,  no  thanks  to  the 
police  who  are  purposefullly 
never  near  a  rotary.  And  no 
thanks  to  the  highway  planners, 
all  of  who  live  in  Alaska,  where 
no  one  is  stupid  enough  to  make 
highways  go  in  circles.  You 
have  only  the  Otis  rotary  to  get 
safely  through  and  you  will  be 
home. 

The  Legislature  in  Boston 
keeps  changing  the  rules  for 
driving  rights  in  those  circles, 
just  as  we  get  use  to  them.  Since 
they  are  unable  to  change  the 
"Yield  Law"  again  or  to  have  us 
drive  counter  clock  wise,  they 
have  devised  this  even  more 


dangerous  adventure. 

It  is  bad  enough  that  rotaries 
are  so  dangerous  to  out-of-state 
drivers,  aggravating  to  aggres- 
sive Massachusetts  drivers,  and 
confusing  to  teens  and  seniors 
but  now  our  representatives 
have  turned  them  into  tourist 
areas.  Welcome  Summer! 


Hace  to  (\t) 

IN!  «er 


***>»»»%—«*«■ 
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Bye  Bye  Bork 


by  Randy  Viscw 

In  a  not  so  humble  way,  the 
United  States  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  has  done  away  with 
President  Reagan's  misplayed 
choice  for  the  Supreme  Court, 
Bob  Bork.  In  a  step  that  should 
send  a  clear  cut  message  to  the 
executive  branch  in  Washing- 
ton, our  senators  have  done  two 
things:  1)  they  have  relayed  the 
American  people's  fear  of  an 
overly  conservative  interpreta- 
tion of  our  Constitution  to  the 
conservative  wing  and  2)  they 
have  signaled  for  us  the  long 
awaited  end  of  the  destructive, 
misleading  and  unwanted 
Reagan  Revolution. 

In  what  seemed  like  Custer's 
Last  Stand,  President  Reagan 
waged  an  all  out  war  on  those 
who  would  stand  between  his 
nomination  and  the  Supreme 
Court  vacancy. 

Harsh  words  were  cast, 
threats  were  made,  undecided 
senators  were  summoned  for 
private  meetings  with  the  presi- 
dent who  used  all  the  influence 
he  could  with  which  to  gain  sup- 
port for  the  ensuing  battle  with 
the  Senate. 

Just  as  Custer's  army  was  cir- 
cled and  treated  to  a  slow  death, 
so,  too,  was  Reagan's  choice, 
Bob  Bork,  scalped  of  his  chance 
to  decide  on  ultimate  constitu- 
tionality. 

Now  it  seems  as  though  we  are 
all  left  with  a  question  to  be 
answered.  Just  who  will  end  up 
filling  that  spot  on  the  Supreme 
Court?  It's  obvious  that  the  bat- 
tle between  conservatives  and 
moderates  was  political, 


ideological  and  also  one  of 
values.  If  we  look  at  the  process 
as  a  big  pie,  we  will  see  that  it  is 
divided  into  three  slices  - 

The  political  slice  of  pie  was 
the  battle  between  President 
Reagan  and  the  Senate.  It  is 
very  likely  that  Congress 
wanted  to  show  the  president 
that  it  DOES  have  the  power  to 
limit  and  restrict  his  actions. 

Ideologically,  it  was  obvious 
that  Mr.  Bork  had  some  strange 
and  sometimes  unclear  views, 
but  the  basis  of  an  attack  on 
ideology  was  probably  more  of  a 
good  way  for  our  senators  to 
gain  their  political  desires. 
This  slice  of  the  pie  doesn't 
appeal  to  me  that  much  but  I 
guessed  it  served  a  purpose. 

Opposing  values  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  what  made  up 
the  third  slice  of  this  big  spicy 
pie.  It  seems  that  Americans 
were  swept  into  the  battle  by 
the  "Paul  Reveres"  of  our  gov- 
ernment, who,  of  course, 
needed  the  people's  support  in 
order  to  gain  their  political  de- 
ssert Americans,  when  alerted 


to  possible  limitations  being 
proposed  on  their  rights  and 
freedoms,  will  usually  support 
an  end  to  such  games.  But  in 
seeing  the  trees  (as  the  saying 
goes)  they  seem  to  forget  about 
the  forest. 

President  Reagan's  failure  to 
secure  his  prime  choice  for 
Supreme  Court  Justice  after 
putting  so  much  into  the  fight 
can  lead  us  to  believe  one  of  two 
things;  either  President  Reagan 
will  throw  in  the  towel  and  real- 
ize that  the  people  are  tired  of 
his  destructive  decisions  or  the 
fight  will  go  on  until  it  is  truly 
over. 

I  don't  think  that  Reagan  has 
lost  any  charisma  or  gained  any 
intelligence,  but  I  would  hope 
that  the  American  people  have 
gained  a  little  insight 

Don't  count  out  for  a  second 
the  chance  of  our  leader  nomi- 
nating another  Bob  Bork  and 
getting  a  confirmation  just  as 
you  thought  your  interests  were 
being  represented.  Someone 
has  got  to  fill  that  seat  and  Pres- 
ident  Reagan  hasn't  been 
known  to  be  a  good ...  well,  we'll 
just  say  loser,  for  the  sake  ol 
argument. 

Typically,  the  American  peo- 
ple just  can't  seem  to  follow 
through  on  what  they  become 
involved  in.  Americans  are 
afraid  of  making  choices.  It's 
easy  to  see  that  we  Americans 
know  what  we  DON'T  want  — 
but  what  exactly  DO  we  want? 


■Vvws  ke>  W  ft 


Advanced  Parking  Now  Offered 


Drug  Testing 


by  Andre  Milhouse 

Relax,  public  employee  man- 
datory drug  testing  is  still  in  the 
stage  of  questionable  constitu- 
tional issues.  The  war  is  on,  the 
United  States  vs.  public  em- 
ployees. 

When  you  speak  of  mandatory 
drug  testing  for  public  em- 
ployees you  immediatly  take  in 
to  the  lives  of  private  indi- 
viduals, this  is  an  intrusion  to 
civilian  privacy.  Therefore 
many  issues  come  into  play 
when  you  deal  with  a  subject 
matter  such  as  this  one.  The  big- 
gest issue  being  your  constitu- 
tional rights.  Public  employees 
enjoy  constitutional  protection 
under  the  Fourth  Amendment 
against  unreasonable  searches 
and  seizures,  as  well  as  Fourth 
Amendment  protection  against 
deprivation  of  property  and 
liberty  interest  without  due 
process  of  law  and  against  un- 
equal application  of  the  law. 
The  issue  of  drug  testing  impli- 
cates each  of  these  constitu- 
tionally protected  rights. 

We  now  know  that  Fourth 
Amendment  protects  us  from 
unreasonable  intrusions  by  the 
state.  Therefore  the  real  issue 
is  whether  or  not  urinalysis  test 
is  in  fact  "unreasonable"  and 
an  "intrusion."  Although  each 
individual's  expectation  of 
privacy  is  shaped  by  the  context 
in  which  it  is  asserted,  deter- 
mining whether  a  policy  of  drug 
testing  is  reasonable  requires  a 
balancing  of  publicVs.  indi- 
vidual interest,  a  weighing  of 
the  need  for  the  seizure  against 
the  invasion  in  which  the  sei- 
zure entails. 

We  find  ourselves  riding  a 
thin  line  of  justice  or  injustice 
depending  upon  whether  or  not 
our  constitutional  rights  is  able 
to  uphold  individual  privacy  for 
those  who  are  employed  as  pub- 
lic servants.  Let  us  remember 
that  no  where  have  state  and 
local  employees  given  up  their 
constitutional  rights  when  they 
were  employed  as  public  ser- 
vants, and  that  alone  should  de- 
termine unreasonable  search 
and  seizure. 

There  are  some  public  ser- 
vants who  do  give  up  this  right 
of  privacy  or  urinalysis  testing. 
They  are  those  who  understand 
that  this  is  a  natural  part  of 
their  jobs  and  employment  life- 
line. These  people  are  civilians 
who  have  given  up  their  rights 
to  join  the  ranks  of  armed  forces 
or  people  who  have  jobs  in 


which  they  worked  around 
hazardous  chemicals  and  have 
to  be  tested  for  health  reasons. 

In  the  past  there  has  been 
cases  that  have  arisen  on  the 
subject  of  drug  testing,  and  the 
government  has  decided  on 
both  sides  of  the  tracks  depend- 
ing upon  the  individual  cases 
involved  and  surrounding  cir- 
cumstantial evidence. 

The  situation  stands,  that  the 
governmental  interest  as  an  em- 
ployer in  detecting  a  few  drug 
abusers  among  it's  employees, 
whose  use  of  drugs  may  or  may 
not  affect  his  or  her  ability  to  do 
the  job,  is  simply  too  weak  to 
justify  the  indiscriminate  inva- 
sion of  all  employee's  privacy. 

Those  courts  which  have  ex- 
hibited a  willingness  to  uphold 
drug  testing  in  the  absence  of 
reasonable  suspicion  have 
done  so  based  on  the  particular 
perponderous  of  evidence  sur- 
rounding the  cases  involved. 
For  example,  in  Allen  vs.  City  of 
Marietta,  the  federal  district 
court  supported  the  city's  right 
to  require  its  employees  to  sub- 
mit a  urinalysis  testing  based 
on  the  fact  that  they  handled  ex- 
tremely hazardous  electrical 
materials,  however  only  those 
who  employees  who  reportedly 
had  been  observed  smoking 
marijuana,  either  on  or  off  the 
job,  or  with  regard  to  whom  the 
employer  had  received  reports 
of  drug  uses,  were  tested. 
Therefore,  arguably  "reason- 
able" suspicion  was  present. 

Obviously,  when  handling  a 
delicate  situation  such  as  this 
one,  the  views  and  the  outlooks 
may  dispurse  in  many  different 
directions  unless  one  begins  to 
direct  them  some  where.  It  is 
logical  and  even  more  sensible 
to  inform  you  that  there  are 
many  potential  legal  impedi- 
ments to  mandatory  drug  test- 
ing for  state  and  local  em- 
ployees. Before  instituting  any 
drug  testing  policy,  a  public  em- 
ployer should  consider,  at  a 
minimum,  the  application  of 
legal  considerations  discussed 
in  the  article,  previous  test 
cases,  related  pamphlets  or 
memorandoms  to  his  or  her  test- 
ing plans. 


by  Mat  daSilva 

AP  101,  Advance  Parking 
Space  Locating  and  Its  Applica- 
tion  to  Daily  Life,  a  non- 
prerequisite,  non-credit 
course,  is  being  offered  by 
CCCC  to  any  student  with  a 
vehicle. 

The  classes,  which  are  moni- 
tored by  CCCC's  Police  Chief 
Leach,  are  held  at  the  college's 
parking  lots  between  the  hours 
of  7  a.m.  to  7  p.m. 

The  course  will  cover  such  di- 
verse topics  as: 

•  Quantum  Physics  —  Cram- 
1    ming  a  full  size  pickup  truck 

into  a  compact  car  space. 

•  Psychology  —  The  stress  re- 
lated factors  caused  by  the  emo- 
tional upheaval  of  a  parking   | 


ticket 

•  Chemistry  —  Learning  how 
to  dissolve  a  two  thousand 
pound  mass  of  metal,  glass,  and 
plastic  so  that  you  may  park 
your  own  two-thousand-pound 
mass  of  metal,  glass,  and  plastic 
in  its  place. 

•  Physical  Fitness  Training- 
Learning  how  to  sprint  effi- 
ciently so  you  can  make  it  to 
class  on  time  even  though  your 
car  is  parked  two  miles  away 
from  the  North  Building. 

•  Public  Speaking  —  Increase 
your  college  level  vocabulary 
and  oratory  prowess.  Learn  how 
to  say,  "#$*'%*/♦,"  in  the  cor- 
rect grammatical  form,  so  when 
some  inconsiderate  slob  takes 


the  last  parking  space  you  can 
insult  their  lineage  with  fluent, 
clear  diction. 

•  Creative  Writing  —  Writing 
imaginative  letters  of  criticism 
to  the  "Powers  That  Be"  con- 
cerning a  problem  that  is  totally 
out  of  hand:  tardiness  of  stu- 
dents because  they  can't  park 
their  vehicles. 

If  you're  interested  in  classes 
that  will  challenge  your  im- 
agination and  creativity,  just 
show  up  at  CCCC  on  any  given 
weekday.  AP  101:  it's  not  just  a 
course,  it's  an  adventure. 


A  graduate  of  the  new  crash  coarse  in  college  park- 
ing, AP  101. 
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Student  Profile:  Nick  Chivers 


One  of  the  hardest  working 
students  on  this  campus  is  Nick 
Chivers.  Sandy-haired,  hazel- 
eyed  Chivers  is  well  known  for 
his  enthusiasm  in  helping 
others  when  it  comes  to  difficul- 
ties with  a  "stubborn"  com- 
puter. 

Nick  never  presses  himself  on 
anyone,  but  if  someone  needs 
help,  Nick's  one  of  the  first  to  be 
there.  A  slight  suggestion  here, 
Nick's  pointing  to  a  key  there, 
has  gotten  many  of  his  fellow 
students  out  of  the  "computer 
doldrums." 

Matching  the  pace  of  the  25- 
year-old  Chivers  wasn't  easy. 
Nick  is  one  busy  man,  but  we 
finally  pinned  him  down  at  the 
Academic  Computer  Center, 
where  we  interviewed  him  at 
length. 

Main  Sheet:  Nick,  how  is  this 

college  helping  you? 

Nick  Chivers:  If  it  wasn't  for 

CCCC,  I  probably  wouldn't  have 

an  education,  1  came  here  with 

a  GED,  so  I  started  out  by  taking 

the  basic  courses,  and  now  I 

have  just  completed  Calculus 

II. 

MS:  How  did  you  begin  working 

at  the  Academic  Computer 

Center? 

NC:  Well,  I  took  some  basic 

computing  courses  and  found 

that  I  really  enjoyed  them.  This 

got  me  involved  with  the  ACC 

from  an  academic  viewpoint.  I 

could  do  my  school  work  there, 

and  I  enjoyed  the  company  of 

the  people  I  met. 

MS:  So,  your  first  campus  job 

was  at  the  ACC? 


Nick  drivers  points  out  fundamentals  in  computers. 


NC:  No.  1  was  working  over  at 
Continuing  Education  register- 
ing people  for  classes,  when  I 
found  out  that  a  work  study 
position  opened  at  the  ACC. 
MS.  Has  working  at  the  ACC 
been  important  to  you? 
NC:  The  job  that  I  have  in  the 
ACC,  allowed  me  to  learn  about 
computers,  so  not  only  did  I  get 
the  formal  education,  but  I  also 
received  computer  experience 
beyond  my  major  curriculum. 
MS:  What  are  your  future 
plans? 

NC:  I  would  like  to  own  my  own 
computer  consulting  business.  I 
enjoy  setting  up  hardware  sys- 
tems, and  selecting  the  software 
for  people. 

MS:  Can  you  give  an  idea  of 
what  that  entails? 
NC:  Well,  for  example,  if  some- 
one has  a  program  that  they 


need  help  with,  I  would  recom- 
mend what  program  package, 
and  what  computer,  would  best 
suit  their  purpose.  I  would  then 
set  up  the  system  to  handle 
their  particular  application 
needs. 

MS:  For  a  student  that  has  nev- 
er used  a  computer  before,  what 
software,  and  hardware  would 
you  recommend? 
NC:  Well,  they  should  come  and 
see  me,  and  then  we'll  discuss 
their  needs.  I  can  then  recom- 
mend what's  best  for  their  re- 
quirements. 

MS:  Nick,  the  ACC  seems  con- 
stantly busy.  Do  you  think  that 
this  reflects  a  growth  in  the  stu- 
dent body? 

NC:  Yes  I  do.  I've  heard  people 
say  that  enrollment  is  down,  but 
I  think  it's  up,  and  that  makes 
sense  to  me  because  CCCC  is  a 


college  that  available  to  a  lot  of 
people  who  can't  or 

don't  want  to  go  to  another 
school. 

MS:  Do  you  think  that  the  park- 
ing situation  is  getting  worse 
because  of  this  increase  in  en- 
rollment? 

NC:  Well,  I've  gotten  a  couple  of 
tickets  myself.  Anybody  can  see 
that  there  is  not  enough  room, 
and  I'm  not  sure  what  the  solu- 
tion to  that  is.  I  know  they're  in 
the  process  of  expanding  the 
whole  school;  at  least  that's 
what  I've  heard.  But  what 
they're  going  to  do  about  the 
parking  problem  is  anybody's 
guess. 

MS:  What  do  you  think  of  the 
•faculty  here? 

NC:  I  think  that  we're  really  for- 
tunate to  have  the  professors 
who  are  here. 

MS:  Have  you  ever  used  the 
Academic  Development  Center 
to  get  assistance  in  math? 
NC:  Well,  without  their  help,  I 
wouldn't  be  up  to  Calculus  II.  I 
recommend  the  ADC  to  any  stu- 
dent, at  any  level,  who  may  need 
help  in  their  studies. 
MS:  Are  there  any  courses  that 
you  feel  this  college  needs? 
NC:  That's  a  tough  question  be- 
cause I  basically  received  the 
courses  that  I  needed  to  take.  So 
for  me,  the  curriculum  was  com- 
plete. 

MS:  Do  you  think  that  CCCC's 
curriculum  should  be  ex- 
panded to  a  four-year  capacity? 
NC:  I  would  like  to  see  that,  I 
find  that  the  environment  here 
is  really  comfortable  for  a  vari- 


ety of  people. 

MS:  Can  you  give  me  an  exam- 
ple of  what  you  mean? 
NC:  Well,  this  summer  I  took  a 
course  at  SMU  and  I  felt  really 
uncomfortable.  Most  of  the  stu- 
dents there  weren't  my  age.  You 
see,  that's  what  I  really  like  ab- 
out this  college.  There's  a  lot  of 
people  here  my  age,  and  older, 
that  I  can  relate  to. 
MS:  What  do  you  think  of  the 
Computer  Placement  Test? 
NC:  Well,  I  wasn't  actively  in- 
volved with  it,  that  is  except  for 
moving  the  computers  around.  I 
think  that  the  big  problem  with 
it  is  that  the  ACC  has  limited 
resources. 

If  they  are  going  to  institute 
the  CPT  as  a  regular  procedure, 
they  really  should  purchase  the 
hardware  for  that  program,  and 
not  use  the  ACC's  hardware. 
MS:  Why  do  you  feel  that  way? 
NC:  We  have  only  twenty  com- 
puters in  the  ACC,  and  if  they 
are  taken  to  another  location, 
the  people  that  come  to  the  ACC 
may  be  short-changed. 
MS:  If  you  had  only  one  key 
thing  to  tell  the  rest  of  the  stu- 
dent body,  what  would  it  be? 
NC:  If  you  learn  how  to  use  a 
computer,  you  will  have  a 
tremendous  edge  over  other 
students  who  haven't  learned 
computer  processing.  Get  in- 
volved with  computers.  Learn 
about  them,  and  use  them  as  a 
tool  for  school. 

Knowledge  of  the  use  of  com- 
puters, has  put  me  ten  steps 
ahead  of  someone  who  can  only 
use  a  typewriter. 


Faculty  Profile:  William  B.  Peirce 


by  Sean  Martin 

William  B.  Peirce  is  the  CCCC 
Math/Computer  Science  De- 
partment Head,  but  his  influ- 
ence does  not  stop  there.  Nor  is 
it  limited  to  Cape  Cod,  Mas- 
sachusetts, or  the  United 
States.  The  work  of  Bill  Peirce 
stretches  across  the  globe,  as  is 
evidenced  by  his  truly  "interna- 
tional summer"  of  1987. 

Peirce  traveled  to  England 
over  the  summer  for  the  Sixth 
International  Seminar  on  Staff 
and  Educational  Developmnet 
(ISSED).  With  a  theme  called 
"Meeting  the  Challenge  of  th 
90's,"  the  seminar  included  rep- 
resentatives from  countries  in 
Europe,  Africa,  North  America 
and  the  Far  East.  According  to 
Peirce,  close  to  45  countries 
were  represented  this  year. 

"What  we  are  concerned  with 
at  the  seminar,"  explained 
Peirce,  "are  staff  and  faculty  at 
post-secondary  learning  in- 
stitutions. I've  been  involved 
with  ISSED  since  1982,  and  we 
usually  have  about  75  people 
representing  countries  from 
around  the  world." 

The  aspect  that  Peirce  has 
been  looking  at  is  the  use  of  in- 
formation technology.  He  work- 
ed closely  with  Michael 
Mclnerney  of  Northern  Ireland 
and  Ali  Baykal  of  Turkey  for  the 
"Think  Tank  on  Management 
Issues."  Peirce  acted  as  chair- 
man for  the  group,  whose  pur- 
pose is  to  produce  spirited,  in- 
formal discussions  on  issues  of 
international  importance. 

"We  have  been  working  on 
comparative  studies  of  what  is 
being  done  in  different  coun- 
tries about  integrating  compu- 


ters into  their  systems,  particu- 
larly the  staff  training  and  de- 
velopment. In  other  words,  how 
do  you  get  staff,  who  may  not 
have  grown  up  with  computers, 
to  use  it  as  a  tool  so  they  can 
incorporate  it  in  reasonable 
ways  to  the  students,"  said 
Peirce. 

The  Peirce  "international 
summer"  did  not  end  there, 
however.  The  professor  and  his 
daughter,  Bonnie,  were  the 
guests  of  the  Polish  and 
Czechoslovakian  Ministries  of 
Sport  for  a  series  of  water  ski 
tournaments,  training  camps 
and  conferences  in  July.  Bill 
and  Bonnie  had  the  opportunity 
to  ski,  coach  and  visit  with  the 
Polish,  Czechoslovakian  and 
Russian  skiers. 

Peirce  described  the  three- 
week  visit  as  very  pleasurable. 
"We  were  two  of  only  three  Wes- 
terners  travelling  in  our 
group,  and  we  got  to  go  to 
places  where  Westerners  just 
don't  go.  Our  visit  wasn't  buf- 
fered at  all." 

Both  Bill  and  Bonnie  speak 
Russian  well  enough  to  not  be 
negatively  affected  by  the  lan- 
guage barrier.  Bonnie,  age  17.  is 
fluent  in  Russian.  She  is  also 
ranked  10th  in  the  United 
States  in  trick  skiing.  They  both 
flew  to  Moscow  and  partici- 
pated in  a  tournament  near  the 
city.  The  voyage  also  took  them 
to  the  Tatra  Mountains  and  then 
onto  Prague,  Czechoslovakia, 
for  the  Socialist  Friendship 
Cup. 

Although  both  had  many 
memorable  experiences  on  the 
trip,  one  that  sticks  out  in 


Peirce's  mind  was  his  first  en- 
counter with  a  Russian  compu- 
ter. He  says  it  is  very  different 
from  those  now  found  in 
America. 

"They  are  much  like  our  old 
Apples,"  Peirce  commented 
while  comparing  the  two.  There 
is  plenty  of  computer  technolo- 
gy there,  however.  A  lot  of  peo- 
ple think  that  the  U.S.  has  a  way 
of  keeping  technology  from 
reaching  the  Eastern  Bloc,  but 
that  is  not  as  true  as  some  peo- 
ple believe,"  he  added. 

At  CCCC,  Peirce  leaches  Sta- 
tistics as  well  as  performing  his 
duties  as  department  head.  He 
finds  that  teaching  here  is  very 
interesting  and  he  points  to  the 
variety  within  the  college  as 
what  makes  it  so. 

"At  this  college  you  find  a 
wide  variety  of  students  and 
faculty.  Different  ages,  in- 
terests and  experiences.  I  teach 
a  rewarding  cross  section  of  stu- 
dents, and  it  means  that  I  must 
work  at  different  teaching  pers- 
pectives," noted  Peirce. 

Peirce  feels  that  there  are 
drawbacks  to  teaching  on  the 
Cape,  however.  He  feels  there  is 
less  contact  with  the  particular 
fields  ot  study  when  you  live  on 
Cape  Cod.  Peirce  says  that  he 
tries  to  keep  that  in  mind  when 
he  teaches,  warning  students 
not  to  forget  that  it's  a  big  world 
out  there." 

One  method  that  Peirce  em- 
ploys to  avoid  that  happening  to 
him  is  by  teaching  part-time  at 
the  Graduate  School  of  Busi- 
ness at  Northeastern  Universi- 
ty. There  he  teaches  primarily 
International  Finance  and 


Professor  William  B.  Pierce 
the  Eastern  Bloc  which  most 


—  Has  visited  places  in 
Westerners  have  never  seen. 


Quantitative  Methods. 

The  47-year-old  Forestdale 
resident  is  surely  a  busy  man, 
but  Peirce  feels  that  is  par  for 
the  course  if  you  want  to  be  a 
successful  teacher.  "In  order  to 
be  able  to  make  others  learn,  a 


teacher  must  keep  learning 
himself.  I  feel  it  is  wrong  to  not 
further  educate  yourself  be- 
cause it  rubs  off  on  the  students. 
The  day  that  I  stop  learning  will 
be  the  day  that  I  stop  teaching," 
Peirce  concluded. 
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A  Visit  To  Le  Musee  Rodin  In  Paris 


by  John  Zollinger 

Editor's  note:  John  Zollinger 
was  a  student  with  the  CCCC 
summer  studies  program  in 
France  during  the  summer  of 
1987.  The  following  is  an  excerpt 
from  his  journal  depicting  a  visit 
to  Hotel  Biron  where  the  Im- 
pressionist/Realist works  of 
sculptor  Auguste  Rodin  are  on 
display.  Rodin  was  a  turn  of  the 
century  artist  who  worked  In  va- 
rious media  such  as  marble  and 
bronze. 

She  stands  lithe  and  graceful. 
Her  hands  are  clasped  above 
her  head,  her  arms  forming  a 
gentle  arch.  Each  knee  is  bent 
slightly,  allowing  one  foot  to 
pose  on  the  toes.  Long  legs  flow 
smoothly  up  to  muscular  hips. 
Her  back  curves,  the  subtle  rip- 
ples of  her  stomach  muscles 
blend  into  her  breasts.  Firm 
shoulders  strike  a  smoothe  ba- 
lance upon  which  rests  her 
head.  The  faint  lines  barely  de- 
fine her  facial  features.  Warm 
sunlight  breaks  through  the  in- 
termittent clouds  and  bathes 
her  body  in  a  soft  glow.  She  is 
Rodin's  Venus,  she  is  my  lover. 

Rodin  crafted  this  bronze 
work  years  ago,  knowing  her 
beauty  would  carry  on  through 
the  years.  Yet  could  he  have  im- 
agined that  the  heart  of  a  man, 
so  far  from  home  and  lonely, 
could  be  so  moved?  His  sculp- 
tures all  reveal  a  style  of  undis- 
ciplined, flowing  bodies.  The 
works  reflect  a  departure  from 
the  conservative  school  of  stiff, 
classical  design.  From  huge, 


rough-cut  marble  he  coaxed 
forth  an  expression  of  warmth 
and  tenderness.  Lovers  flow, 
swept  in  a  tide  of  passion.  Their 
bodies  embrace.  A  man  kisses  a 
woman  gently  upon  the  breast. 
He  keeps  his  hands  behind  his 
back,  allowing  his  lips  to  sense 
and  experience  the  richness  of 
the  love  which  his  mate  offers. 
She  leans  backwards,  her  hair 
streaming  down  unrestrained. 
Her  arms  are  poised  about  her 
legs,  with  hands  grasping  them 
firmly  in  response  to  the  gentle 
kiss.  Ah,  moments  and  memor- 
ies. I  want  to  yell,  I  want  to 
scream,  I  want  to  grab  the  man 
next  to  me  and  shout  "I've  made 
love  like  that!  I  know  that  pas- 
sion, that  tenderness,  that 
touch."  But  then  he  might  just 
look  at  me  and  say,  "Je  new  com- 
prends  pas  l'anglais!"  as  he  re- 
coils in  terror,  away  from  the 
half-crazed  fool  who  is  ranting 
and  raving. 

Just  as  Rodin  has  pushed  me 
to  the  boundaries  of  my  emo- 
tions, he  draws  me  back.  Like 
me,  he  too  has  another,  more 
heinous  side.  "The  Scream" 
shows  a  woman,  her  face  con- 
torted in  the  rage  of  terror  or 
anger,  her  lips  drawn  tightly  ab- 
out her  open  mouth.  The  sweep- 
ing grace  of  the  lovers  has  de- 
parted, the  screamer's  arms  are 
torn,  unfinished  appendages. 

Models  and  mock-ups  for 
"Hell's  Door"  portray  the  tor- 
mented perversions  of  human 
wrecks.  Eve  recoils  in  disgust 


and  fear.  "La  Damnee"  (the  les- 
bian or  damned)  retreats  in 
shame,  her  spirit  broken,  her 
back  slouched  over.  The  hands 
that  the  artist  fabricated  for  the 
door  are  jaded  and  cruel  with 
sinister,  twisted  bones. 

Rodin  could  express  both 
ends  of  the  spectrum.  His  sub- 
jects are  not  muscle-laden  gods 
and  godesses  of  the  old  school. 
Some  are  grossly  fat  and  serve 
conjure  images  of  Pickwick  or 
Orson  Welles.  They  are  emaci- 
ated and  caught  in  the  throes  of 
death.  Above  this  portal  of  Hell, 
with  its  horrid  lost  souls,  sits 
"The  Thinker."  His  arm  perpe- 
tually serves  as  the  mount  for 
his  jaw.  His  undefined  eyes 
glance  at  nothing  as  he  is  cast 
over  in  the  eternal  pensive  mo- 
ment. Is  Hell  for  those  who  have 
damned  themselves  to  a  life  of 
contemplation  and  self-pity?  Is 
the  master  of  Hell  constantly 
bolstering  his  prison  with  new 
torturous  thoughts?  Or  is  this  fi- 
gure to  serve  as  a  point  of  con- 
trast, to  lead  us  to  believe  that 
contemplation  will  relieve 
man's  burden?  Afterall,  he  is 
the  only  calm  person  in  the  mul- 
titude of  mutilated  and  con- 
torted cadavers.  He  sees  no- 
thing, save  his  thoughts  and  in- 
ner visions.  Perhaps  it  is  "The 
Thinker"  who  has  formed  the 
respite,  the  eye  of  the  hurri- 
cane. We  can  only  imagine. 


Or.   Lore  DeBower  (left)  and  Katherine  Sibley 
at  Bateaux  M ouches  on  the  Seine  River,  Paris.  | 


Professor  Fisk:  A  Man  With  A  Message 


by  Claudine  Catalano 

Western  Civilzation  (HH101) 
is  an  interesting  place  to  be  this 
Fall.  Why?  The  answer  is  easy: 
Professor  Fisk.  Mr.  Fisk  takes  a 
seemingly  ordinary,  clear-cut 
subject  and  turns  it  into  some- 
thing fascinating.  Something 
that  has  facets  one  would  prob- 
ably never  consider  on  their 
own.  That's  what  a  teacher  is  all 
about. 

He  gives  crucial  issues  in  the 
past  and  present  to  illustrate 
how  history  affects  every  one  of 
us.  He  brings  it  home  to  a  per- 
sonal level  so  that  we  can 
understand  how  it  is  a  part  of  us. 
He  shows  us  that  if  we  can  find 


the  mistakes  and  why  they  were 
made,  we  can  build  on  that 
knowledge  instead  of  forgetting 
it  and  apply  it  to  modern  life. 
Also,  history  is  fun:  to  learn  and 
to  teach. 

Professor  Fisk  has  been  all 
over  the  world.  He  has  lived  in 
most  states  and  such  countries 
as  Portugal,  Peru,  Guatemala, 
Mexico  and  Scotland.  He's 
taught  in  Iraq  and  has  been 
held  in  a  Syrian  and  Yugosla- 
vian jail  because  he  was 
thought  to  be  a  spy.  He  is  not  a 
teacher  who  learns  by  the  book; 
consequently,  he  does  not  go  by 
the  book.  In  his  lectures  in 


class,  he  goes  into  things  that 
the  book  could  never  cover. 
Thus,  he  enriches  us,  and  en- 
courages us  to  explore  also.  He 
believes  that  such  crucial 
issues  as  population  control, 
living  standards,  pollution  and 
food  supply  on  a  global  basis, 
deserve  more  serious  thought, 
understanding  and  workable 
answers  in  modern  times.  He 
also  believes  that  there  is  an  im- 
patience and  lack  .of  under- 
standing between  social  groups 
that  must  be  remedied.  In  both 
cases,  history  proves  a  guide 
that  many  people  are  reluctant 


continued  on  page  11 


BE  THE  CAPTAIM 

OF  YOUR  own 

SUB. 


sandwich  shops 


At  D'Angelo  sandwich  shops,  you  can 
chart  your  own  course  by  choosing  from  a 
variety  of  employment  opportunities. 

Choose  full  or  part-time  hours.  5hort 
shifts  and  evening  shifts.  A  flexible  worh 
schedule.  Or  homemakers'  hours  with  school 
holidays  off. 

Plus,  there's  a  complete  training  program 
that  could  lead  to  a  career  in  management. 
We  offer  competitive  starting  wages  and 
regular  merit  raises.  A  generous  meal 
allowance.  A  free  uniform.  And  profit  sharing 
when  eligibility  requirements  are  met. 

If  you're  a  teenager,  it's  a  great  way  to 
earn  money  for  college,  new  clothes,  your 
own  car  or  spending  money. 

Homemakers  find  an  easy  way  to  re-enter 
the  job  scene  and  help  with  the  family  budget. 

You'll  also  get  to  work  with  a  great  crew 
of  people  in  a  fun  environment.  5o  fill  out  the 
application  on  the  back  and  give  it  to  the  store 
manager  today.  You  can  be  the  captain  of  your 
own  sub  too! 
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Professor  Dave  MacAdam's  Annual  Trek  To  The  Arctic 


by  Mary  Benner 

Every  June,  while  many  of  us 
on  Cape  Cod  brace  ourselves  for 
the  onslaught  of  summer  tour- 
ists and  the  traffic  jams, 
crowded  beaches  and  afford- 
able housing  shortages  they 
create.  Mathematics  professor, 
David  MacAdams  packs  his  tent 
and  his  inflatable  kayak  and 
travels  2,000  miles  north  to  Baf- 
fin Island  in  the  Eastern  Cana- 
dian Arctic. 

Baffin  Island,  approximately 
2'/2  times  the  size  of  the  British 
Isles,  has  a  total  population  of 
about  12,000.  Its  inhabitants  are 
mainly  Eskimos  who  live  in  set- 
tlements along  the  seacoast. 
The  Island's  interior,  about  the 
size  of  New  England,  is  virtually 
uninhabited  by  man.  "There  is 
nothing  in  the  interior,"  accord- 


mo  guide  for  3  to  4  days  to  the 
starting  point  of  his  mapped  out 
route.  Their  mode  of  trans- 
portation is  the  Eskimo's  Kamo- 
tik  sled,  pulled  by  a  snow- 
mobile. The  twelve  foot  sled  is 
capable  of  travelling  thirty 
m.p.h.  across  the  ice.  This  year, 
their  journey  to  the  interior  was 
interrupted  by  a  snowstorm 
forcing  them  to  hole  up  for  thir- 
ty-six hours  in  the  Eskimo's 
camp,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  from  the  native's  settle- 
ment. While  snow  is  not  un- 
heard of  in  late  June,  MacAdam 
explains  that  for  most  of  the 
summer,  the  temperature,  on  a 
nice  day,  reaches  sixty  to  seven- 
ty degrees. 

Upon  reaching  the  starting 
point  of  his  route,  the  Eskimos 


"Being 
moon." 

away 

like  that 

is 

almost  like  being 

on 

the 

ing  to  MacAdam,  "No  roads,  no 
trails,  no  settlements.  There's 
nothing  to  indicate  that  any- 
one's ever  been  in  there  be- 
fore," It  is  in  this  interior  that 
he  spends  his  summers. 

MacAdam's  photographs  of 
the  island  illustrate  its  rocky 
terrain  dotted  with  sparse 
vegetation  and  occasional 
fields  of  brilliant  wildflowers. 
Tremendous  sheer  cliffs  and 
glaciers  jut  up  from  the  land 
and  drop  1,000  feet  and  more 
straight  down  into  the  fiords 
which  weave  through  part  of  the 
region  MacAdam  travels. 

For  eighteen  years  he  has 
spent  his  summers  camping  and 
hiking  on  the  island.  Sixteen  of 
those  years  he  made  the  jour- 
ney alone.  This  past  summer,  he 
took  his  longest  trip  to  date, 
spending  sixty-two  days  back- 
packing through  the  wilder- 
ness. 

Once  MacAdam  arrives  on  the 
island,  he  travels  with  an  Eski- 


drop  MacAdam  off  and  he  sets 
out  on  foot.  All  of  the  equipment 
and  supplies  he  will  need  dur- 
ing his  two-month  journey  are 
carried  on  his  back  —  clothing, 
food,  tent,  stove,  camera  equip- 
ment, kayak  and  miscellaneous 
supplies. 

He  carries  enough  food  for 
the  entire  trip,  plus  some  extra 
provisions  in  case  he  gets 
stranded  at  the  end  of  the  sum- 
mer. "There  is  always  the  possi- 
bility that  the  ice  will  come  in 
along  the  coast  and  my  guide 
won't  beableto  make  it  through 
to  get  to  me,"  MacAdam  ex- 
plains. He  depends  on  the  sup- 
plies he  carries  rather  than  re- 
lying on  hunting  or  fishing.  "I'm 
not  a  hunter,"  he  states.  "I  do 
fish  but  I  don't  count  on  catch- 
ing fish  because  I'm  not  that 
good  a  fisherman." 

When  MacAdam  leaves  his 
Eskimo  guide,  he'leaves  all  con- 
tact with  civilization.  He  does 
not  carry  a  radio.  The  only 


Okoa  Bay  is  known  as  Kangnetulualuk  or  'Big  Bad  Fiord9  by  the  Eskimos  because  of  the  poor  hunting  in  the  area. 


that  far.  Almost  to  the  point 
where  I  feel  I  can  be  accepted 
as  one  of  them,  instead  of  hav- 
ing them  turn  and  run,  thinking 
of  me  as  a  hunter." 

MacAdam  adds  that  "being 
away  like  that  is  almost  like 
being  on  the  moon.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I'm  more  isolated  that  in 
I  was  on  the  moon  because  if  I 
was  on  the  moon,  I'd  have  six- 
teen different  radios  strapped 
to  me  and  everybody'd  know  ev- 
ery move  I  made.  Nobody  has 
the  foggiest  idea  what  I'm  doing 
or  whether  I'm  dead  or  alive. 
And  I  don't  have  the  foggiest 
idea  what  the  outside  world  is 
doing  either.  It  could  blow  itself 
to  smithereens  and  I'd  get  sick 
one  day  and  not  wake  up,  but 
other  than  that,  I  have  no  idea  if 
there's  an  outside  world  any- 
more or  not." 

While  MacAdam  searched  a 
bit  for  the  words  to  express  the 
positive  aspects  of  such  isola- 
tion, when  I  asked  him  about 
the  negative  side  of  it,  about  the 
worst  aspect  of  not  seeing 
another  person  for  weeks,  he 
just  smiled  and  answered  im- 
mediately. "I  have  no  difficulty 
with  not  seeing  anybody.  That's 
the  only  difficulty.  You  begin  to 
wonder  if  maybe  it's  not  normal 
...  because  you're  so  comfort- 
able and  so  happy  being  with- 
out anybody  else."  He  went  on 
to  say,  "I  tend  to  be  a  very  pri- 
vate person  and  I'm  in  a  very 
public  job  as  a  teacher.  That 
means  I  have  to  go  to  some  ex- 
treme to  recharge  in  order  to 
come  back  and  be  a  teacher  for 
two  more  semesters." 

How  difficult  is  it  for  MacA- 
dam to  return  to  the  Cape  at  the 
end  of  the  summer?  "By  the 
time  the  summer  is  over,  I'd  like 
to  get  back  to  teaching  again. 
And  by  the  time  two  semesters 
are  over,  I'm  more  than  ready  to 
get  out  of  here  and  go  back  and 
romp  around  the  ice."  He  also 
explains  that,  "I  know  that  1 
don't  belong  up  there  when  the 


knowledge  anyone  has  of  his 
whereabouts  consists  of  a  de- 
tailed map  he  registers  with  the 
Royal  Canadian  Mounted 
Police  and  with  the  Eskimos. 
This  map  could  be  used  to  track 
him  down,  but  it's  not  likely  that 
would  happen  unless  he  failed 
to  reappear  at  the  end  of  the 
summer. 

Once  in  the  interior,  he 
spends  six  to  seven,  and  as 
much  as  twelve  hours  a  day  hik- 
ing across  the  rocky  land  and 
climbing  many  of  the  mountains 
along  his  route.  He  averages 
one  m.p.h..  which  he  considers  a 
respectable  pace  given  the 


til  August."  And,  he  adds, 
"there's  something  special  ab- 
out climbing  to  the  top  of  a 
mountain  at  midnight." 

Until  the  ice  in  the  fiords 
melts,  usually  the  beginning  of 
August,  all  of  MacAdam's 
travelling  is  done  on  foot.  But 
when  the  ice  clears,  he  can  be- 
gin to  travel  the  waterways  in 
his  twelve-foot  inflatable 
kayak,  The  Nautical  Nightmare. 
"I  christened  it  The  Nautical 
Nightmare,"  he  explains.  "It 
functions,  but  it's  nothing  any 
sailor  would  be  proud  to  ride 
in." 

McAdam's  love  of  hiking  and 


"...  I  have  to  go  to  some  extreme  to  recharge  in 
order  to  come  back  and  be  a  teacher  for  two  more 
semesters." 


Professor  MacAdam  in  his  office,  surrounded  by  books,  Eskimo  drawing  and 
his  map  to  plan  next  summer's  trek. 


rough  terrain  and  the  fact  he's 
usually  carrying  his  pack.  He 
admits,  however,  that  "it  use  to 
be  when  I  was  young  and  vigor- 
ous, I  could  do  thirty  to  thirty- 
five  hours  [of  hikingl.  non-stop 
without  a  pack." 

Because  Baffin  Island  is  in 
the  Arctic,  there  is  daylight  con- 
tinuously from  the  end  of  June 
until  the  beginning  of  August, 
so  MacAdam's  hiking  might 
take  place  at  any  hour.  "I  can 
hike  and  climb  all  nightlong  un- 


camping  becomes  apparent 
when  listening  to  him  speak  ab- 
out his  trips,  but  clearly,  a  de- 
sire for  solitude  also  motivates 
him  to  head  north  every  year. 
"There  is  a  thrill  in  being  that 
far  removed,  because  you're  re- 
moved from  everything  to  the 
point  where  it  almost  seems 
like  you're  removed  from  your- 
self. You're  not  human  any- 
more. You're  almost  a  spirit.  I 
find  myself  identifying  much 
more  with  animals  when  I'm  out 


"The  Nautical  Nightmare',  outfitted  for  its  maiden   voyage,  awaits  launching. 


Cock-Comb  Mountain  rises  up  from  Eglinton  Fiord. 


winter  begins  to  approach  and 
September  can  start  to  get  kind 
of  wild.  And  October  is  worse." 

Spending  two  months  alone 
every  year,  in  the  wilderness, 
tends  to  change  one's  perspec- 
tive of  life  MacAdam  admits.  "A 
lot  of  the  things  that  we  do  are 
silly  wastes  of  time  ...  [They] 
doesn't  amount  to  a  hill  of  beans 
but  we  take  ourselves  too 
seriously.  What  difference  does 
it  make?  These  mountains  have 
been  here  for  about  three  bil- 
lion years  and  they're  going  to 
be  here  for  probably  another 
three  billion  and  there's  not  a 
darn  thing  I'm  going  to  do  to 
change  them." 

If  you're  inclined  to  attempt  a 
trip  similar  to  MacAdam's,  he 
suggests  you  start  with  an  over- 
night, solo  camping  trip  to  "see 
if  you  can  make  it  through  one 


themselves  in." 

Why  has  Dave  MacAdam 
spent  the  last  eighteen  sum- 
mers in  the  wilderness  with 
only  the  provisions  he  can  carry 
on  his  back?  "It's  difficult  to 
communicate  in  words,"  he 
states. 

His  motivation  does  not  seem 
to  be  a  need  to  test  his  physical 
strength.  He  does  not  rattle  off 
lists  of  death-defying  feats  he 
has  accomplished  on  the  island. 
In  fact,  he  admits,  "I  don't  like 
being  scared.  I  don't  like  being 
in  scary  situations.  I  think  that 
when  you  get  scared,  you  lose 
your  concentration  and  that's 
when  you  get  hurt.  But,"  he 
adds,  "I  know  what  I  can  do  and 
what  I  can't  do." 

No,  he  does  not  seem  to  be  en- 
gaging in  an  annual  battle  of 
man  against  nature.  His  trips  to 


4fcThere  is  something  special  about  climbing  to  the 
top  of  a  mountain  at  midnight." 


night."  He  states  that  "you  can't 
do  what  I've  done  just  by  pick- 
ing up  and  going.  There  is  a  lot 
of  mental  preparation  that  goes 
into  such  a  trip."  He  explains 
that  many  people  have  gone  in- 
sane when  they're  alone  for  too 
long  in  the  wilderness.  "After  a 
week  or  so  of  being  away,  the 
mind  starts  playing  tricks  that 
you'd  never  imagine  it  would 
play.  It  links  sounds  of  nature 
with  the  sounds  of  civilization. 
I've  been  in  a  tent  in  storms  by  a 
river  and  it  sounds  like  rush 
hour  traffic  on  Route  3." 

He  adds  that,  "the  mind  is  al- 
ways linking  sounds  up  with  the 
known.  Some  people  can't 
handle  these  sounds.  They  can't 
get  back  to  civilization  quickly 
enough.  In  their  momentary  in- 
sanity they  can  end  up  doing 


Baffin  Island  seem  more  like  a 
yearly  reaffirmation  of  his  con- 
nection with  nature. 

MacAdam  is  considering 
showing  slides  or  movies  of  his 
trips  sometime  on  campus.  If 
you  ever  see  a  notice  announc- 
ing such  a  show,  I  urge  you  to 
attend.Thescenery  of  Baffin  Is- 
land rivals  any  I've  seen  on  this 
earth.  Listening  to  Dave  Mac  A 
dam  and  trying  to  conceive  of 
what  he's  done  and  why  he's 
done  it  is  worth  comtemplating. 
You  may  end  up  looking  at  maps 
more  closely  and  rethinking 
your  plans  to  spend  all  of  your 
free  time  next  summer  on  over- 
crowded. Cape  Cod  beaches. 
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Comics  Wow  Commons 


by  Kevin  Deckel 

Were  you  wondering  what  all 
the  laughter  coming  from  the 
upper  commons  on  the  25th  of 
September  was  all  about?  It  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  food 
being  served  at  the  cafeteria. 
Abrams  &  Anderson,  an  impro- 
visational  comedy  team,  de- 
lighted a  gathering  with  their 
thoroughly  entertaining  antics. 

The  show  began  as  Tom 
Anderson  introduced  himself 
from  a  small  stage.  As  he  ex- 
plained how  improvisational 
comedy  works,  his  partner,  Les- 
lie Abrams,  entered  from  be- 
hind the  audience.  Impersonat- 
ing a  CCCC  student,  she  mingled 
with  the  crowd  asking  questions 
about  what  was  going  on,  and 
giving  those  in  attendance  a 
sense  of  how  A&A's  type  of 
humor  works. 

Improvisational  comics  "im- 
provise" a  scene  from  sugges- 
tions given  them  by  members  of 
the  audience.  Asked  to  name 
some  bizarre  places  and  objects 
the  crowd  responded  with  in- 
sane asylum,  frisbee,  lamp, 
and    prophylactic  along  with 


some  others  too  strange  to  men- 
tion. The  i  nsuing  bit  was  about 
an  upscale  woman  shopping 
around  for  a  place  to  recuper- 
ate from  the  madness  of  raising 
three  kids.  Her  husband  and  the 
kids  were  waiting  in  the  car, 

In  the  second  act,  different 
emotions  were  asked  for,  and 
the  scene  had  to  take  place  in 
the  campus  bookstore  then 
move  to  the  library.  Abrams  was 
particularly  funny  as  the  libra- 
rian who  switched  emotions, 
(on  command  of  an  off-stage 
assistant),  while  finding  various 
books  and  reference  materials 
for  a  CCCC  frosh,  portrayed  by 
Anderson. 

Those  who  ran  off  to  their  one 
o'clock  classes  missed;  (1)  meet- 
ing Ms.  Roxanne  Pissoffski;  (2)  a 
trip  to  a  golf  course  where 
Anderson  was  forced  to  deal 
with  a  nagging  wife  while  under 
the  influence  of  different  sub- 
stances; (3)  a  goof  on  Dean  Sulli- 
van that  had  him  at  the  Mill  Hill 
club  trying  to  be  cool. 

For  their  finale.  A&A,  who 
met  at  The  Players  Workshop  of 


The  U.S.  ARMY  Jazz  Ambassadors  perform  in  the 
Arts  Center. 


Jazz  Ambassadors 


by  Chris  Dever 


The  Jazz  Ambassadors  of  the 
U.S.  Army  Field  Band  per- 
formed two  free  concerts  on 
Friday,  Oct.  2,  in  the  Main  Thea- 
ter. According  to  CCCC  news 
sources  large  audiences 
attended  both  shows. 

The  concerts  were  presented 
as  a  public  service  by  the  col- 
lege and  the  Cape  Cod  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

Included  in  the  evening  per- 
formance was  a  rendition  of 
"America,"  a  big  band  medley, 
solo  performances,  singing  by 
vocalist  John  Montgomery,  and 
original  compositions. 


The  music  was  presented 
both  skillfully  and  with  feeling. 
Some  in  the  audience  could  not 
help  tapping  their  feet  or  snap- 
ping along  as  favorites  from  yes- 
teryear sounded  from  the  stage. 

Overall  the  mood  was  easy, 
which  was  enhanced  by  the 
Director  Chief  Warrant  Officer 
Charles  L.  Booker,  Jr.,  when  he 
answered  questions  from  the 
audience. 

The  Band  continues  its  tour  of 
the  Northeast  and  many  hope 
that  they  will  return  again  to 
Cape  Cod. 


Second  City  in  Chicago,  did 
something  tricky  as  well  as  fun- 
ny. Anderson,  sent  off  stage  to 
where  he  could  not  hear  the 
goings  on,  returned  after  the  au- 
dience had  decided  on  a  con- 
temporary new  personage  and  a 
well  known  saying,  jingle  or  slo- 
gan. Upon  his  return,  with  only 
clues  from  Abrams  and  a 
stream  of  names,  sayings  and 
slogans  gushing  from  his  mouth, 
Anderson  managed  to  identify 
the  person  and  the  well  known 
ditty  that  had  been  requested. 
A&A  have  been  together 
since  1979  and  do  about  170  per- 
formances a  year.  They  make 
their  home  in  Portland.  Maine, 
going  on  day  trips  as  well  as 
"taking  the  show  on  the  road". 
Business  functions,  conven- 
tions and  college  gigs  comprise 
most  of  their  dates,  but  they  do 
comedy  clubs  as  well,  so  if  you 
happen  to  run  into  them  again 
don't  miss  a  chance  to  get  in  on 
the  laughs. 


Leslie  Abrams,  in  her  CCCC  student  get-up,  joins 
her  partner,  Tom  Anderson,  on  stage. 


Quest  For  The  Perfect 
Meatball  Sub 


by  Daryl  Bliss 

Something  is  missing.  In  the 
five  years  I  have  lived  on  Cape 
Cod  I've  had  the  disturbing  feel- 
ing that  something  is  missing 
from  my  life.  Finally,  last  week, 
it  dawned  on  me.  Ever  since  I 
moved  to  Cape  Cod,  I  HAVE 
BEEN  UNABLE  TO  FIND  A 
PERFECT  MEATBALL  SUB!! 
That's  when  I  decided  to  start 
my  quest  for  the  ideal  meatball 
sub. 

Since  I  work  and  go  to  school 
in  the  Mid-Cape  area,  and  since 
I  couldn't  possibly  eat  meatball 
subs  all  the  way  from  P'town  to 
Boston,  I  limited  my  search  to 
the  Mid-Cape  Area  -  mainly 
Hyannis.  I  also  needed  another 
objective  opinion,  so  I  brought 
along  my  totally  objective  coun- 
terpart, Bonnie.  Together  we  vi- 
sited four  places  that  served 
fairly  good  subs:  CCCC 
Cafeteria,  Papa  Gino's  (in  the 
Mall),  D'Angelo's  (on  Rte.  28), 
and  Craigville  Sub  &  Pizza. 

Together,  we  came  up  with 
categories  to  rate  each  sub.  We 
decided  to  split  the  ratings  up 
into  individual  parts  of  the  sub: 
price,  appearance,  amount  and 
taste  of  the  sauce,  number  of 
meatballs,  size,  flavor,  and  con- 
sistency  of  the  meatball, 
amount,  freshness  and  whether 
or  not  the  cheese  was  melted, 
and,  finally,  the  size  and  fresh- 
ness of  the  roll.  We  also  took 
into  consideration  whether  or 
not  the  roll  split  open  at  the  bot- 
tom when  we  were  eating  them. 

We  rated  the  categories  on  a 
scale  of  one  to  ten,  and  aver 
aged  the  ratings  together  to 
come  up  with  the  winner.  Here 
is  what  we  found. 

First,  we  visited  the  cafeteria 
at  CCCC.  On  the  whole,  our  subs 
were  average  -  average  in  size, 
average  in  taste  and  average  in 
quality,  based  on  my  overall  im- 


pressions, the  price  is  fair.  The 
basic  problems  were:  bland 
meatballs  (obviously  frozen), 
and  the  very  plain  sauce  was 
rather  bland.  This  sub  could  be 
better  with  an  extra  meatball  or 
two,  and  a  neater  and  more 
melted  application  of  the 
cheese.  The  fact  that  my  roll 
split  open  at  the  bottom  sort  of 
ruined  a  perfectly  average 
meal.  My  overall  rating  for  this 
sub  is  (drumroll,  please)  an 
average  five.  Oh.well. 

The  next  day,  we  tooled  on 
over  to  Papa  Gino's  for  the  next 
delightful  (or  not  so  delightful) 
experience  for  my  palette.  The 
customary  wait  for  my  sub  was 
worth  it.  When  I  laid  my  eyes  on 
that  sub,  sitting  on  the  counter 
with  steam  rising  lazily  from  its 
surface,  my  taste  buds  began  to 
dance  with  joy. 

My  sub  was  presented  well, 
with  deep  red  sauce  spread 
evenly  over  four  good  sized 
meatballs,  which  rested  on  a 
melty  bed  of  American  cheese. 
My  first  bite  was  delicious,  but 
messy,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
sauce  was  a  little  runny.  The 
only  other  problem  with  this 
sub  was  the  roll;  it  seemed  to 
me  that  it  had  just  been  taken 
out  of  the  refrigerator,  so  it 
cooled  off  the  sub  considerably. 
My  overall  rating  for  Papa 
Gino's  sub  -  seven. 

Just  across  the  street  from  the 
Mall  is  D'Angelo's.  Since  we 
hadn't  found  a  clear  winner  yet, 
I  tried  it.  Strangely  enough,  the 
sub  seemed  to  be  a  mixture  of 
the  first  two.  Borrowed  from 
CCCC  was  the  fact  that  the  meat- 
balls were  sort  of  bland,  and  the 
cheese  could  have  been  melted 
better.  From  Papa  Gino's,  we 
have  the  delicious  sauce,  and 
D'Angelo's  managed  to  put  it  all 


together  in  the  neatest  meatball 
sub  I  have  ever  seen.  My  overall 
rating  for  this  one,  folks  -  eight. 

Over  the  weekend.  I  managed 
to  visit  Craigville  Sub  and  Pizza. 
Since  I  still  hadn't  found  the 
perfect  sub,  and  I  was  begin- 
ning to  see  meatball  subs  in  my 
dreams,  my  anticipation  was 
high.  We  sat  at  a  booth  in  the 
Greenhouse,  and  ordered  (you 
guessed  it)  a  meatball  sub. 
When  my  waitress  made  it  back 
with  our  order, I  immediately 
felt  a  mixture  of  emotions.  My 
sub  looked  perfectly  average, 
but  I  knew  from  past  experi- 
ence that  the  pizza  sauce  they 
use  is  delicious,  and  I  hoped 
they  did  something  similar  with 
the  sub.  Sure  enough,  they  had. 
My  sauce  was  delicious,  abso- 
lute heaven.  It  was  perfect  in 
consistency  and  flavor,  as  well 
as  amount.  The  cheese  was  per- 
fectly melted,  and  they  did 
something  to  the  roll  that  no- 
body else  had  done  -  the  sub  was 
warmed  in  a  real  pizza  oven  (not 
nuked  in  a  microwave),  so  the 
roll  was  just  perfectly  crispy. 
But,  alas,  this  sub  had  faults, 
too.  The  meatballs  were  just 
average  in  taste,  and,  horrors  of 
horrors,  the  roll  split  open 
while  I  was  eating  it.  My  rating 
for  Craigville  Sub  and  Pizza  was 
a  very  close  eight  and  three 
quarters. 

I  now  leave  my  quest  with  the 
following  thoughts  and  emo- 
tions. I  feel  disappointed  that 
the  perfect  sub  hasn't  surfaced. 
but  maybe  I  have  to  look  in 
other  areas  of  the  Cape  I'm  glad 
to  know  that  the  almost  perfect 
sub  (ahem)  surfaced,  and  you'll 
find  it  at  Craigville  Sub  and  Piz- 
za. Should  I  ever  find  that  per- 
fect sub,  I'll  be  sure  to  let  you 
know. 
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Modern  Day  Explorer  Dan  McCullough 


by  Beth  Cronin 

As  I  spoke  with  Dan  McCul- 
lough it  became  obvious  to  me 
that  he  loved  the  outdoors  and 
any  and  all  adventures  involved 
with  it.  He  spoke  not  only  with 
pride  about  all  the  events  of  the 
club  but  with  genuine  pleasure. 
The  Explorers  Club  has  many 
tentative  plans  in  mind  for 
the  coming  year. 

During  the  month  of  October 
the  group  has  planned  a  forty  to 
fifty-mile  bike  trip  which  will 
cover  most  of  the  bike  trails  on 
the  Cape.  For  November,  a 
weekend  trip  to  the  White 
Mountains  in  New  Hampshire 
will  see  the  club  scaling  moun- 
tains. Either  Mt.  Pierce  or  Mt. 
Willard  will  present  the  chal- 
lenge, depending  upon  the 
weather.  The  members  will 
sleep  in  rustic  cabins  on  the 
mountainside.  November  will 
also  provide  the  excitement  of  a 
canoe  trip. 

December's     hike  which 
will  cover  fifteen  to  twenty 


miles  and  will  end  inacookout. 
In  February  the  group  will  try  a 
new  idea.  An  urban  hike 
through  a  city.  The  club  would 
take  a  bus  into  the  city  and  hike 
their  way  through.  March  will 
put  the  crew  in  search  of  the 
bald  eagle.  They  will  stay  over- 
night at  the  Quabbin  Reservoir 
in  Mass.  April  will  provide  a 
second  chance  for  those  who 
missed  the  November  trip  to 
canoe.  They  will  end  the  year 
end  the  year  with  a  white  water 
rafting  expedition  near  the 
Canadian  border  in  Maine. 

When  questioned  about  the 
number  of  members,  he  re- 
plied, "There  is  a  core  of  usual- 
ly about  a  dozen,  but  I  can  re- 
member one  year  going  moun- 
tain climbing  with  myself  and 
twenty-four  others." 

The  club  meets  every  Thurs- 
day at  12:30  outside  Mr.  McCul- 
lough's  office  located  on  the 
ground  floor  of  the  arts  build- 
ing. "All  are  welcome,"  he  said 
as  we  concluded  our  interview. 


Modern  day  explorer,  Dan  McCullough. 


"Jake's  Bear 


>? 


by  Jake  Murray 

Just  who's  bear  is  it,  really? 
Does  someone  own  it?  Someone 
must  care  for  it!  Who  feeds  it 
and  give  it  water? 

I  really  need  to  know  so  I  can 
tell  the  kids.  They  have  come  to 
know  Bear  and  think  of  him  as 
their  friend. 

Each  day  that  I  drive  to  col- 
lege, Bear  is  there  on  the 
medium  strip,  saying  "Good 
Morning!"  to  me.  When  I  take 
the  kids  to  town,  I  can  tell  by  the 
excitementin  their  hushed 
voices  what  is  to  come.  When  we 
get  near  the  Sagamore  Bridge,  I 
can  hear  them  ask  their  friend, 
"Have  you  ever  seen  Jake's 
Bear?" 

They  talk  about  the  Bear  with 
such  animation.  They  make  up 
all  sorts  of  stories.  They  have 


decided  that  Bear  walked  here 
all  the  way  from  Disney  World. 
Their  eyes  twinkle  with  con- 
cern when  they  askforthe  tenth 
time,  "Who  cares  for  Bear, 
Mom,"  or  "Where  is  Bear's  fami- 
ly." Once,  one  of  the  children 
said  that  the  police  must  take 
care  of  Bear  since  they  two  are 
always  on  the  highway.  A  little 
one  giggled  away  that  solution 
and  solemnly  pronounced  that 
"Bear  takes  care  of  Bear!" 

Exit  2  comes  and  they  are 
quiet  as  they  wait  for  mile  mar- 
ker 59.  Then  delighted  shouts 
start.  "There's  Jake's  Bear!", 
and  "Hi!  Bear."  Once  on  the  way 
home,  we  stopped  at  the  rest 
area  to  get  a  better  look  and  saw 
that  broken  tree  branches  and 
trash  lay  at  Bear's  feet. 


They  call  it  Jake's  Bear  but 
they  know  that  it  isn't  really  my 
Bear  and  they  know  that  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  stop  and 
take  pine  needles  out  of  Bear's 
coat. 

Truthfully,  I've  only  known 
Bear  since  December.  At  first,  I 
though  that  it  was  a  snow  bank, 
a  pile  of  frozen  snow  and  ice 
with  the  odd  shape  of  a  bear. 
When  the  snow  melted,  there 
was  Bear,  big  and  green  and  fac- 
ing both  south  and  north. 

Maybe  you  know  Jake's  bear, 
too,  or  have  you  looked  at  Bear 
every  day  and  not  known  what 
you  were  seeing?  Is  it  possible 
that  you  know  who  takes  care  of 
Bear  and  could  tell  me  so  that 
the  kids  could  thank  them? 

The  kids-lvav*  been  con- 


cerned about  Bear's  condition 
lately.  But  last  Saturday,  as  we 
drove  by  marker  59,  my  heart 
began  to  pound.  Someone  had 
cleaned  around  Bear.  Gone  was 
the  trash,  the  grass  had  been 
raked  and  the  two  most  disturb- 
ing questions  had  been  re- 
solved. I  waited  for  the  first 
child  to  see.  "Mom,"  one 
gasped,  "Jake's  Bear  is  a  girl!" 
Sure  enough,  around  Bear's 
neck  had  been  placed  a  pink 
ribbon.  Now  we  know  the 
answer  to  their  often  asked 
question.  But  the  tittle  one  said 
what  we  all  felt  "Someone  else 
cares  about  Bear,"  she  whis- 
pered. 


Restaurant 
Review : 


bv  Claudine  Catalano 

I  walk  into  Cranberry  Boggs 
and  I  am  struck  by  the  giant 
hanging  plants  and  large  prop- 
ortions. I  walk  through  the  ex- 
terior doors  into  the  restaurant 
and  I  am  greeted  by  a  cozy, 
pleasant  atmosphere.  The  col- 
ors are  muted  jewel  tones,  the 
lights  unique  and  just  right. 
There  are  interesting  pictures 
hung  on  the  nicely  decorated 
walls,  and  the  tables  are  set 
well  enough  apart  to  give  priva- 
cy, but  close  enough  so  that  one 
feels  cozy.  In  full  view  there  is  a 
sumptuous  looking  stand  of  pas- 
tries set  to  whet  the  appetite.  I 
am  seated  by  a  pleasant  wai- 
tress and  given  my  menu. 

I  open  my  menu  and  the  selec- 
tion is  great.  So  far,  so  good.  I 
order  and  settle  to  wait.  I  look 
around  and  see  a  nice,  well- 
stocked  bar,  plenty  of  extra 
bands,  and  just  plain  pleasant- 
ness. I'm  impressed.  This  is 
when  the  trouble  begins.  I'm 
settled  to  wait,  but  not  to  pass 
the  night  away;  I've  ordered 
soup  and  salad.  Shouldn't  they 
have  served  by  now?  I've 
ordered  ice  water  and  ginger 
ale.  Still  no  sign!  Finally  our 
waitress  comes  and  she  has  the 
water  and  my  clam  chowder.  I'm 
willing  to  forgive.  I  dig  in  and 
the  soup  is  good,  but  it  could  be 
thicker.  However,  before  I  get 
two  spoons  of  it,  my  food  comes: 
salad,  soda,  meal  and  all.  I'm 
bombarded.  I  don't  know  what 
to  eat  first.  I'm  confused  but 
hungry,  so  I  try  a  little  of  every- 
thing. The  next  disappoint- 
ment: the  chicken  was  dark 
meat  and  stringy,  the  salad  un- 
inspired and  its  dressing  is  wat- 
ery. The  hamburger  was  large, 
but  low  grade.  The  vegetables 
were  decent  and  the  shrimp, 
bland.  The  sole  highpoint  was 
the  baked  beans  that  were 
sumptuous.  My  guests  and  I  had 
a  lot  of  Leftovers,  but  we  didn't 
take  any  home.  I  give  Cranberry 
Boggs  a  thumbs  down,  but  I'd  try 
them  just  to  bask  in  their  great 
atmosphere. 


UB40  Live  in  Moscow 


by  Beth  Cronin 

An  original  name  for  a  group 
with  an  original  sound.  Another 
original  and  unique  thing  about 
this  band  is  how  they  got  their 
name.  The  members  of  the  band 
met  for  the  first  time  at  an 
umemployment  office.  They  be- 
gan talking  and  realized  they 
were  all  musicians.  They  de- 
cided that  they  were  all  too 
talented  to  ever  have  to  fill  out 
another  unemployment  form. 
Forms  called  UB40  forms  — 
that's  where  the  band  got  their 
name. 

UB40's  Live  In  Moscow  was  re- 
leased to  the  public  this  year. 
This  is  an  album  containing  no 
new  material  It  is  instead  a  col- 
lection of  songs  from  all  of  their 
previous  recordings.  Not  like  a 
collection  of  greatest  hits 
chosen  by  the  public.  A  collec- 
tion chosen  by  the  artists  them- 
selves. The  song  selection  pro- 
vides a  wide  range  of  enjoyment 
suitable  for  everyone.  The 
group  envelopes  a  wide  range  of 
beliefs  and  moods  into  their 
music.  Here  is  a  quote  from  the 


song  Tell  It  Like  It  Is,  "Another 
example  of  being  blatant  South 
Africa  Police  a  kill  the  inno- 
cent." This  shows  how  they  put 
messages  into  their  music. 
Another  message  they  send  our 
way  is  the  message  of  freedom. 


WCflfo 


fa/id 


Quote  from  the  song  Sing  Our 
Own  Song,  "We  will  fight  for  the 
right  to  be  free  we  will  build  our 
own  society." 

Through  their  catchy  repeti- 
tive lyrics,  pulsy  reggae  beat 
and  well  accepted  style,  they 
achieve  a  very  interesting  and 
entertaining  recording  that  will 
leave  no  one  unsatisfied. 


Luncheon  Series 


by  Alan  Samry 

The  Fall  Luncheon  Series  is 
under  way.  Students  in  the 
Hotel/Restaurant  Management 
Program  prepare  full  course 
meals.  The  meals  are  open  to 
other  students  and  members  of 
the  community. 

Two  courses  combine  to  pro- 
vide professional  and  well- 
planned  meals.  Gail  McCormick 
the  instructor  of  Quantity  Food 
Preparation  guides  students  in 
the  Kitchen  functions.  Robert 
Johnson  teaches  the  Dining 
Room  and  Beverage  operations 
course.  He  makes  sure  things  go 
smoothly  in  the  dining  area. 

The  full  course  meal  is  exact- 
ly that.  It  starts  with  an  appetiz- 
er. A  choice  of  two  entrees  is 
offered  with  a  vegetable,  potato 
or  rice,  homemade  rolls,  de- 
ssert, wine  and  coffee.  Prices 
range  from  $5.50  to  $7.95. 

The  luncheons  are  offered  on 
Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  from 
now  to  November  19.  Seating  is 
at  12:00pm,  but  reservations  are 
needed.  Group  seating  is  also 
available.  For  more  informa- 


tion call  the  Hotel/Restaurant 
Management  Department  at 
362-2131,  ext  375. 

"Computers  are  a  strong  tool 
to  make  work  easier,"  says 
Robert  Johnson.  Computers  are 
very  useful  in  all  majors.  He 
pointed  out  the  uses  in  the 
Hotel  Management  Program. 
The  computer  is  used  to  record 
reservations,  determine  when 
people  check  in  orout,  and  keep 
track  of  what  rooms  are  avail- 
able. Computers  are  used  fre- 
quently in  his  program. 

A  trip  to  New  York  to  attend 
the  International  Hotel/Motel 
Restaurant  show  is  planned. 
The  students  will  attend  semi- 
nars and  tour  the  Mariott  Mar- 
qee  from  November  8th  to  the 
11th. 


Fisk 


continued  from  page  7 

to  choose.  Professor  Fisk  shows 
us  why  we  must  make  this 
choice. 

When  asked  if  U.S.  people 
know  enough  about  history  to- 
day, he  answered,  "Harry  Tru- 
man could  walk  into  my  clas- 
sroom in  mid-sentence  and  fin- 
ish the  lecture.  Present  leaders 
couldn't  find  the  classroom." 
When  I  asked  what  he  meant,  he 
further  replied,  "present  lead- 
ers don't  read  books." 

I  hope  that  some  of  the  stu- 
dents from  Professor  Fisk's 
class  become  the  leaders  of 
tomorrow.  I  hope  that  they 
understand  what  he's  trying  to 
say  and  that  they  remember 
their  lessons  well. 
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Survey 


by  Karen  Igoe 

Question: 

How  do  you  feel  about 
mandatory  drug  test- 
ing by  an  employer? 


Mellisa  Marchant 
"I  think  that  it  depends  on  the 
level  of  the  job.  For  instance, 
bus  drivers,  pilots  and  other 
positions,  where  you  are  re- 
sponsible for  others  lives." 


Matbew  Igoe 

"I  feel  its  and  invasion  of  priva- 
cy and  no  one  should  have  the 
right  to  interfere  with  my  pri- 
vate life." 


Terri  Russell 

"I  feel  it  should  be  mandatory 
because  every  job  is  of  some 
service  to  the  community  and  is 
always  depended  on." 


Professor  Hoar 

"Since  I  tend  to  eat  buns  with 
poppy  seeds  in  them,  on  an  irra- 
tic  basic,  I  foiesee  trouble  in  a 
surprise  test." 


Ann  Marie  Vaillancourt 
"In  order  for  the  employer  to 
test  his  employees  for  drugs, 
there  should  be  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  back  up  his  theory  or 
reason  for  believing  that  cer- 
tain employees  are  under  the 
influence  of  drugs." 


Klmberly  Dottridge 

"I  believe  that  if  you  are  hold- 
ing someone  elses  life  in  your 
hands  or  work  with  equipment 
that  could  be  life  holding,  you 
should  be  tested." 


Faculty  View 


Continued  from  Page  4 
out  When  told  that  was  a  bad 
place  to  park,  the  parker  re- 
plied "There  is  no  other  place 
to  park."  Coming  from  a  parking 
lot  with  only  five  cars  in  it  I  can 
tell  you  this  was  an  out  and  out 
lie. 

But  what  of  this  lie  we  all  live 
by?  Since  school  opened  on 
September  8th,  cars  have  been 
parking  in  illegal  spaces.  Just 
recently  security  started  giving 
tickets  to  the  illegally-parked 
cars.  This  has  been  protested  as 
well  it  should  be. 

Approximate  statistics  were 
known  about  student  enroll- 
ment and  the  parking  situation 
before  school  started.  A  policy 
could  have  been  made  and  en- 


forced from  day  one. 

If  policy  and  enforcement  are 
to  be  selective — start  after  four 
weeks  of  school  when  you  want 
to,  or  just  give  tickets  to  specific 
areas  of  violation  or  just  at  cer- 
tain times  —  the  policy  will  be 
ineffective  and  enforcement  or 
punishment  will  be  unjustified. 

It  would  be  helpful  to  know 
the  policy  and  punishment 
prior  to  enforcement 
Extra  Effort  Needed 

The  bottom  line  is  courtesy 
and  a  little  extra  effort  on 
everyone's  part.  Drivers,  look 
for  a  space  in  a  parking  lot  be- 
fore parking  on  the  side  of  the 
road,  avoid  laziness  and  con- 
venience. Adminstration,  set  a 


policy,  make  it  known,  and  stick 
with  it 

Where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a 
way.  This  school  is  comprised  of 
higher  education  participants 
who  have  it  within  their  know- 
ledge to  work  this  out.  With 
combined  effort,  no  mishaps 
will  arise  from  the  situation, 
and  the  situation  will  be  re- 
solved. With  help  from  every- 
one, no  complaints  will  need  to 
be  voiced.  But  this  starts  WITH 
YOU!!!! 


continued  from  page  4 

Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts was  the  first  among 
all  the  states  to  institute  and  re- 
quire public  education.  When 
my  parents  were  in  college  only 
3%  of  the  entire  American  col- 
lege age  group  was  lucky 
enough  to  have  that  chance,  and 
those  were  apt  to  be  very  well- 
off  or  very  smart.  For  the  rest, 
including  almost  all  women  and 
minorities,  it  was  considered  a 
waste  of  money  as  well  as 
socially  disruptive  to  stimulate 
their  minds  with  college. 

Even  in  the  1940s,  when  veter- 
ans could  get  further  education 
on  the  G.I.  Bill,  entrance  in  col- 
lege was  based  on  having  done 
well  in  the  right  high  school 
courses  and  on  the  right  com- 
petitive entrance  exams.  Tough 
luck  if  you  were  a  late  bloomer 
or  came  from  a  home  where 
there  had  been  no  encourage- 
ment. Tough,  too,  if  you  were  a 
woman,  because  the  G.I.  Bill 
was  for  your  husband.  No  won- 
der women  produced  babies  in- 
stead of  degrees. 

And  even  with  the  G.I.  Bill, 
which  was  probably  the  best 
economic  investment  the  gov- 
ernment had  ever  made,  the 
percentage  of  college  age 
youngsters  who  actually  went 
was  only  about  25%.  Except  for 
the  discovery  that  veterans 
were  super  students  and  a  great 
asset  on  college  campuses,  the 
structure  of  higher  education 
still  hadn't  changed  a  lot. 

Then  came  the  people's  rights 
movements  of  the  '60s:  black 
rights,  students'  rights,  native 
American  rights,  women's 
rights,  welfare  rights,  and  so  on. 
These  social  movements  were 
fueled  not  only  by  youthful 
idealism  and  rising  expecta- 
tions but  also  by  the  chilling 
awareness  of  structural 
changes  in  the  economy  that 
brought  home  the  truth  behind 
the  slogan:  "If  you  think  educa- 
tion's expensive,  try  ignor- 
ance." We  couid  simply  no  lon- 
ger afford  to  exclude  large  cate- 
gories of  people  from  full  parti- 
cipation in  American  life. 

So  while  many  established 
colleges  were  opening  their 
doors  under  pressure,  new  col- 
leges were  opened  up  with  new 
philosophies.  Like  Cape  Cod 
Community  College.  We're  a 
product  —  an  invention  —  of 
that  social  revolution.  It's  a  re- 
volution that  even  a  moderate 
like  me  can  believe  in  and  that 
I've  chosen  to  be  part  of  since 
1960  when  our  first  community 
college  opened  its  doors  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

But  let's  be  honest  about  re- 
volutionary change.  It's  messy. 
People  often  are  disappointed. 
Good  intentions  are  misplaced, 
and  the  unexpected  consequ- 
ences can  be  frustrating.  The 
revolution  in  education  has 
been  like  this.  We  discovered 
new  problems  for  every  old  one 
we  solved.  Moreover,  it  turns 
out  that  what's  happening  in 
education  is  tied  to  what's  been 
happening  in  our  families,  our 
churches,  our  government  and 
our  economy.  Change  isn't 


Financial  Aid 

continued  from  page  3 

with  cuts  in  federal  spending,  it 
is  more  important  than  ever  for 
students  to  educate  themselves 
about  it,  before  the  liberal  arts 
major  of  today  becomes  the 
debt  ridden  gas  station  atten- 
dant of  tomorrow. 


piecemeal  and  it  isn't  tidy.  If  it 
were,  we'd  have  cleaned  up  our 
act  a  long  time  ago. 

Right  now  at  4Cs  we're  in  the 
middle  of  a  self-study  of  our 
particular  social  institution. 
That  means  that  we're  trying 
honestly  to  ask  the  hard  ques- 
tions about  ourselves  as  part  of 
that  social  revolution  in  educa- 
tion. What  was  it  we  were  trying 
to  do?  How  was  it  we  thought  we 
might  accomplish  it?  What's 
working,  and  for  whom?  What 
has  happened  beyond  our  cam- 
pus and  how  have  we  responded 
to  it  since  the  last  accreditation 
self-study  ten  years  ago,  when 
some  of  you  were  just  starting 
grade  school?  And  where 
should  we  be  going  in  the  next 
ten  years? 

Let's  face  it:  we're  part  of  a 
social  experiment  whose  out- 
come is  far  from  settled.  Is  it 
true  that  everyone  who  wants 
the  chance  should  really  have  a 
crack  at  college,  that  college 
should  not  be  reserved  for  the 
privileged,  and  that  what  is 
available  here  is  too  important 
to  be  restricted?  Is  the  effort 
and  the  cost  worth  it?  The  tax- 
payer has  to  believe  so,  because 
he's  footing  the  bill  for  all  of  us. 
You  have  to  believe  so,  because 
you're  putting  in  the  effort  to 
learn  things  you  often  have  to 
take  on  faith  as  being  impor- 
tant. And  faculty  like  me  have  to 
believe  so,  because  we're  de- 
dicating our  professional  lives 
to  helping  you  learn. 

There's  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  it's  worth  it,  but  clearly  I'm 
biased  in  favor  of  having  every- 
one, not  just  the  elite,  thinking 
about  our  responsibilities  for 
making  our  social  world  better. 
The  effort  pays  off  for  the  com- 
munity, I  believe,  but  I  would  go 
further.  It  can  also  pay  off  in 
more  satisfying  jobs  and  in  such 
things  as  more  successful  mar- 
riages. And  this  may  be  true 
even  for  those  who  do  not  gradu- 
ate now  or  ever  but  who  merely 
come  in  contact  with  ideas  and 
disciplines  that  excite  and 
move  them. 

In  spite  of  all  the  problems 
that  go  with  attempts  to  change 
ourselves  in  American  life  — 
and  that's  what  a  social  revolu- 
tion really  is  —  I  see  new  shapes 
and  new  opportunities  emerg- 
ing that  I  believe  have  more 
promise  than  much  of  what 
we've  left  behind.  We're  trying 
to  remake  American  society,  as 
painful  as  it  feels,  by  reevaluat- 
ing our  family  lives,  our  rela- 
tionships between  the  sexes, 
our  appreciation  of  people  who 
are  different,  and  our  ways  of 
searching  for  what  is  worth- 
while. 

I  won't  be  around  to  see  how 
some  of  these  social  experi- 
ments turn  out,  but  many  of  you 
will.  Not  only  that  —  you'll  be 
helping  to  shape  them.  Take 
heart!  Your  slice  of  history 
could  be  even  more  eventful 
and  promising  than  mine  has 
been.  I  envy  you  the  chance  to 
be  part  of  it. 


Party 

Continued  from  Page  3 
no-show!  So  come  on  out  and 
party  with  your  friends  on  Fri- 
day, Octber  30,  from  9  p.m.  to  1 
a.m.  in  the  cafeteria  here  on 
campus. 
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Comics 


Thanks  to  the  man  who  has  §hown  us  the  true 
mean  ing  of  duplicity. 
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A  Look  Back  At  A  Lost  Season 


continued  from  page  15 
star  Nolan  Ryan  will  also  be  a 
free  agent  in  '88  Many  consider 
Ryan  to  be  all  washed  up  be- 
cause of  his  poor  record  in  1987. 
Wrong!  Ryan  led  the  National 
League  in  both  strikeouts  and 
earned  run  average  at  2.47.  It  is 
about  time  the  Red  Sox  made 
some  real  moves  in  the  free 
agent  market.  The  bullpen  was 
the  main  source  of  the  Boston 
pitching  woes,  if  they  had  good 
starters  then  they  would  not 
have  to  go  to  the  pen.  Unfortu- 
nately, Dennis  "Oil  Can"  Boyd 
was  lost  for  the  season  because 
of  shoulder  trouble.  Al  Nipper 
was  consistent  with  the  num- 
bers he  put  up  in  1986.  They  we- 
ren't very  good.  Nipper  gave  30 
home  runs  and  posted  5.43  ERA; 
but  he  did  beat  the  Yankees 
four  times  this  year.  The  real 
surprise  this  year  was  the  15-13 
year  for  Bruce  Hurst.  Hurst  was 
clearly  the  best  pitcher  in  the 
majors  during  the  months  of 
September  and  October  in  '86. 
This  season  was  a  complete 
washout  for  the  man  who  many 
believed  wasgoing  to  win  the  Cy 


Young  Award.  No  one,  includ- 
ing Hurst  himself,  could  place 
their  finger  on  the  problem.  He 
gave  up  35  home  runs,  which  led 
the  team.  Considering  the  com- 
petition this  an  extremely  high 
number  for  him.  The  prospect 
of  a  healthy  Boyd  and  a  hopeful- 
ly rejuvenated  Hurst  can  make 
the  1988  season  one  to  look  for- 
ward to. 

It  is  agreed  by  most  know- 
ledgeable sports  fans  that  John 
MacNamara  truly  deserved 
Manager  of  the  Year  honors  in 
1986.  1987  is  a  new  year  and 
another  story.  The  Red  Sox 
finished  the  year  with  a  78-84, 20 
games  behind  East  Champion 
Detroit  Tigers.  Surprisingly, 
Boston  has  announced  that 
MacNamara  will  stay  in  town 
for  at  least  one  more  year  then 
his  contract  runs  out.  Unless  he 
can  make  a  return  trip  to  the 
pennant,  chances  are  MacNa- 
mara will  be  out  of  a  job.  With 
Boston  coming  off  their  worst 
season  in  twenty  years  the 
blame  can  be  placed  in  several 
areas,  but  the  only  logical  per- 


son to  blame  is  MacNamara. 
Many  fans  agree  that  he  is  the 
reason  the  Red  Sox  lost  the 
World  Series  in  '86.  At  several 
points  during  the  series  he 
made  several  unusual  deci- 
sions which  led  to  Boston's  de- 
mise. For  example,  MacNamara 
sent  rookie  Mike  Greenwell  to 
the  plate  with  the  bases  loaded 
in  game  7.  Greenwell  was  facing 
Mets'  ace  Jessie  Orosco,  prob- 
ably one  of  the  toughest  left- 
handers in  the  business.  Orosco 
fanned  Greenwell  on  three 
pitches  in  the  dirt.  The  big  ques- 
tion was  why  did  MacNamara 
leave  right  handed  hitting  slug- 
ger Don  Baylor  on  the  bench? 
This  was  clearly  a  great  oppor- 
tunity for  the  Sox  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  righty  vs.  lefty 
theory.  MacNamara  also  de- 
cided to  leave  Bill  Buckner  in 
during  the  tenth  inning  of  game 
six.  This  play  will  go  down  in 
World  Series  history.  The  pain- 
ful memory  of  seeing  Mookie 
Wilson's  grounder  dribble 
under  the  glove  of  Buckner  still 
lingers  over  his  head.  Why  was 


Buckner  still  in  the  game?  Un- 
fortunately for  MacNamara,  he 
will  be  answering  this  question 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  The  plain 
truth  is  that  the  Red  Sox  are 
still  in  search  of  a  manager  with 
former  Sox  skipper  Ralph 
Houk's  charisma  and  Red  Au- 
erbach's  winning  tradition.  It  is 
obvious  that  John  MacNamara 
is  not  the  solution.  Possible 
prospects  are  Yankees'  mana- 
ger Lou  Pinella,  who  has  been 
on  the  rocks  with  owner  George 
Steinbrenner  all  season.  Pinel- 
la has  praised  the  Boston 
rookies  often  to  the  press.  No 
doubt  that  Red  Sox  fans  would 
like  to  see  former  Yankee  Billy 
Martin  in  a  Boston  uniform. 

The  1987  season  was  not  a  tot- 
al loss  for  the  Red  Sox.  Rookies 
Mike  Greenwell  (.328, 19  HR,  89 
RBI).  Ellis  Burks,  Todd  Benzin- 
ger  (.278,  8  HR,  43  RBI),  Sam 
Horn  (.278),  Tom  Bolton  and 
John  Marzano  show  a  promising 
future.  The  unfortunate  aspect 
is  that  a  few  of  these  players 
will  be  trade  material  in  the  off 
season.  Wade  Boggs  strolled  to 


his  fourth  straight  batting  title. 
Not  enough  can  be  said  about 
veteran  Dwight  Evans  perform- 
ance this  season.  Evans  pro- 
duced MVP  numbers,  a  .303 
average  behind  34  home  runs 
and  123  RBI  and  had  the  Sox 
been  involved  in  the  pennant 
race  he  would  have  been  a  se- 
rious contender. 

There  is  no  question  that  the 
Red  Sox  man  for  man  maybe  the 
most  talented  team  in  the 
league.  They  will  have  to  put  the 
personal  trouble  behind  them 
and  look  at  the  main  goal  which 
has  got  to  be  the  team  winnning. 
So  faithful  Red  Sox  fans, 
another  year  down  the  tubes 
and  the  familiar  saying  "wait 
until  next  year"  lingering 
around  the  empty  corners  of 
your  mind  until  April. 


Bulletins 


TRANSFER  NEWS 

Applications  for  transfer 
admission  to  UMass/Amherst 
for  the  Spring  semester  are  due 
on  October  15,  1987.  Students 
may  obtain  application  mate- 
rials in  the  Counseling  Center 
at  4  C's.  Applications  for  Spring 
transfer  to  other  State  institu- 
tions in  Massachusetts  are 
usually  due  before  December  1. 
Some  schools  have  sent  ap- 
plications to  the  4  C's  Counsel- 
ing Center.  Interested  students 
should  stop  by  and  obtain  forms 
if  available. 

ANNUAL  COLLEGE 
TRANSFER  PROGRAM 

The  Counseling  Center  is 
planning  the  annual  Fall  trans- 
fer College  Program  during  the 
first  two  weeks  of  November. 
Approximately  40  admissions 
representatives  from  four-year 
colleges  in  Massachusetts  pri- 
marily, but  also  from  other  New 
England  states,  will  be  on  cam- 
pus throughout  those  two  weeks 
to  talk  with  interested  students 
about  opportunities  to  transfer. 
A  complete  schedule  will  be 
mailed  to  the  home  addresses  of 
all  Day  students. 

VISITS  TO 
UMASS/AMHERST 

UMass/Amherst  encourages 
prospective  transfer  students  to 
visit  the  campus  for  either 
tours,  information  sessions,  or 
personal  interviews.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  available  op- 
tions. 

Campus  Tours:  Campus  visits 
are  encouraged.  Student-led 
tours  are  offered  seven  days  a 
week  (except  holidays)  at  11 
a.m.  and  1:30  p.m.  Tours  leave 
from  the  Campus  Center  In- 
formation Desk.  Parking  is 
available  at  the  Campus  Center 
garage. 

Information  Sessions:  On 
Tuesday  and  Friday  afternoon 
the  Admissions  Office  staff  and 
students  discuss  admissions  re- 
quirements, academic  prog- 
rams, campus  life,  and  other 
topics.  These  sessions  begin  at 


2:30  p.m.  (following  the  campus 
tour)  in  Memorial  Hall. 

Saturday  Information  Prog- 
rams: Extensive  information 
programs,  including  presenta- 
tions by  faculty,  staff,  and  stu- 
dents are  conducted  on  Satur- 
day mornings  in  October.  They 
begin  at  10  a.m.  in  the  Campus 
Center  Auditorium. 

Interviews:  Prospective  stu- 
dents may  schedule  a  personal 
conference  with  a  Student 
Admission  Representative.  In- 
terviews are  for  informational 
purposes  and  do  not  affect  the 
admission  decision.  Appoint- 
ments are  available  Monday 
through  Friday  from  9  a.m.  to  4 
p.m.  and  can  be  scheduled  by 
calling  the  Admissions  Office. 

Other  colleges  may  have  simi- 
lar schedules  and  students 
should  consult  the  admissions 
materials.  It  is  highly  advisable 
for  students  planning  to  trans- 
fer to  visit  the  school  of 
interest  prior  to  making  an 
admissions  selection. 

AUDIOVISUAL  MATERIALS 
RE  :  TRANSFER 

Students  interested  in  either 
UMass/Amherst  or  SMU  are  en- 
couraged to  view  videotapes  ab- 
out those  institutions.  These 
tapes  are  available  in  the  In- 
structional Media  Department 
of  the  4  C's  Library.  Students  in- 
terested in  doing  a  thorough 
search  to  determine  colleges 
which  might  meet  their  stan- 
dards may  wish  to  use  the  com- 
puterized program,  "College 
Directions,"  which  is  available 
through  the  4  C's  Counseling 
Center.  This  is  an  especially 
valuable  package  forthose  indi- 
viduals who  have  no  idea  of 
which  colleges  to  select  out  of 
all  the  colleges  in  the  country. 
This  software  package  offers  a 
systemized  way  to  screen  out 
colleges  which  meets  an  indi- 
vidual's needs.  Students  should 
contact  the  Counseling  Center. 


College  Survival  Workshop 

An  all-day  workshop  on  col- 
lege survival  will  be  presented 
on  November  3,  1987. 

Featured  speakers  and  their 
topics  are: 

Dr.  Helen  Goolisian,  "Psycho- 
logical Changes  from  High 
School  and  the  World  of  Work  to 
College" 

Ms.  Donna  Limburg,  "Re- 
entry Program" 

Dr.  Andy  Robinson,  "Student 
Services" 

Ms.  Julie  Conroy,  "Studying  in 
College" 

Dr.  Thelma  B.  Yarborough  , 
"College  Survival  Techniques" 

Students,  "How  They  Sur- 
vived College" 

It's  your  mis  fortune  if  you 
miss  this!!!! 


Financial  Aid  Hints  and 
Remin  ders 

Did  you  know  that  if  you  are 
receiving  Financial  Aid  be- 
nefits, you  must  follow  an 
academic  progress  policy7  Did 
you  know  that  if  you  do  not  fol- 
low this  progress  policy,  you 
may  have  your  Financial  Aid 
denied  the  following  semester? 
Don't  wait  until  it  is  too  late!  If 
you  are  on  Financial  Aid,  be- 
come familiar  with  the  follow- 
ing policy.  If  you  have  any  ques- 
tions, please  stop  by  and  seek 
clarification. 

Cape  Cod  Community  College 
has  adopted  the  criteria  listed 
below  to  determine  Satisfac- 
tory Academic  Progress  for  a 
student  receiving  Federal 
Financial  Aid.  It  is  the  student's 
responsibility  to  read  and 
abide  by  this  Policy. 

1.  The  student  must  be 
accepted  for  enrollment  in  an 
eligible  degree  program  or  cer- 
tificate program  through  the 
Day  Division  or  the  Division  of 
Continuing  Education. 

2.  The  student  must  not  be  on 


Academic  Probation  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Academic  rules 
as  published  in  the  College 
Catalog. 

3.  The  student  must  complete 
each  semester  with  at  least  six 
earned  grade  credits.  Grades  of 
I,  AU,  and  W  will  not  be  consi- 
dered as  earned  grade  credits. 

4.  A  full-time  student  who  re- 
duces his/her  course  load  to  be- 
low nine  earned  grade  credits 
after  receiving  a  Financial  Aid 
payment  will  not  be  making 
Satisfactory  Academic  Prog- 
ress. 

5.  A  student  who  withdraws 
from  the  College  after  receiving 
a  Financial  Aid  payment  will 
not  be  making  Satisfactory 
Progress.  Such  a  student  may, 
however,  request  reinstate- 
ment based  on  the  Financial 
Aid  Appeal  Policy.  A  student 
who  withdraws  twice  after  re- 
ceiving Financial  Aid  payments 
will  no  longer  be  eligible  for 
financial  assistance  at  this  Col- 
lege. 

6.  Students  who  have  ex- 
ceeded the  required  credits  for 
their  degree  program  will  be 
denied  financial  assistance  un- 
less evidence  is  provided  that 
they  have  changed  their 
Academic  Program.  If  such  evi- 
dence is  provided,  they  may  be 
awarded  Financial  Aid  based 
on  the  regulations  above  and  on 
a  semester  by  semester  basis  as 
determined  by  the  Director  of 
Financial  Aid.  A  student  chang- 
ing Academic  Programs  must 
be  maintaining  Satisfactory 
Academic  Progress  in  the  ori- 
ginal program  to  be  eligible  for 
aid  in  the  new  program. 

A  student  denied  Financial 
Aid  based  on  the  above  criteria 
may  follow  the  Financial  Aid 
Appeal  Policy.  Reasons  for  fil- 
ing an  Appeal  may  include  per- 
sonal circumstances  such  as  ill- 
ness, family  circumstances, 
length  of  time  since  previous 
enrollment,  the  nature  of  new 


course  work  as  compared  to 
previous  course  work,  or  for  a 
student  who  has  changed 
career  objectives.  If  an  Appeal 
is  accepted  by  the  Director  of 
Financial  Aid  or  Financial  Aid 
and  Scholarship  Committee,  it 
will  allow  the  student  to  receive 
financial  assistance  for  an  addi- 
tional semester.  At  the  end  of 
that  semester,  the  student 
should  once  again  meet  all  re- 
quired criteria  described 
above  to  continue  receiving 
financial  assistance. 

Those  students  who  are  de- 
nied Financial  Aid  based  on  the 
Satisfactory  Academic  Prog- 
ress Policy  shall  have  recourse 
pursuant  to  the  following  proce- 
dures: 

STEP  1:  The  student  shall 
first  discuss  his/her  complaint 
with  the  Director  of  Financial 
Aid.  The  Director  will  request 
that  the  student  submit,  in  writ- 
ing, reasons  for  not  maintaining 
Satisfactory  Progress. 

STEP  2:  Should  the  matter  not 
be  resolved  at  STEP  1,  the  stu- 
dent shall  place  his/her  com- 
plaint in  writing  and  forward 
the  said  complaint  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Financial  Aid  and 
Scholarship  Committee  within 
two  (2)  weeks  from  the  date  of 
discussion  with  the  Director  of 
Financial  Aid.  The  Chairman  of 
the  Financial  Aid  and  Scho- 
larship Committee  shall,  within 
five  (5)  working  days  of  receipt 
of  complaint,  refer  this  com- 
plaint to  the  full  committee. 
This  committee  shall,  within 
two  (2)  weeks  of  receipt  of  com- 
plaint, schedule  a  meeting  to 
listen  to  the  student's  com- 
plaint. The  decision  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  be  rendered  within 
ten  (10)  days  of  the  scheduled 
hearing  date. 
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A  Look  Back  At  A  Lost  Season 


by  Chris  Bergeron 

A  this  time  last  year  Boston 
Red  Sox  fans  were  gearing  up 
for  the  American  League  Cham- 
pionship Series  against  the 
California  Angels.  For  many, 
the  1986  baseball  season  was 
one  to  remember  forever. 

The  dramatic  events  that  took 
place  will  remain  in  the  minds 
of  true  Red  Sox  followers  for 
many  years.  1987  was  supposed 
to  be  the  year  that  the  Red  Sox 
were  to  prove  that  '86  was  no 
fluke.  However,  a  few  things 
happened  prior  to  the  start  of 
the  '87  season  that  the  team  nev- 
er recovered  from. 

Money  has  long  been  a  se- 
rious issue  to  many  proven  su- 
per stars,  and  the  Red  Sox  ace 
Roger  Clemens  is  no  exception. 
Clemens'  pre-season  hold  out 
placed  a  damper  on  the  fans' 
attitude  towards  him  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  season. 

What  was  the  problem  with 
the  rocket  man  this  year?  The 
only  conclusion  to  be  made  is 
that  General  Manager  Lou  Gor- 
man saved  his  team  $300,000  but 
in  reality  he  cost  his  team  a  shot 


at  the  pennant.  The  bulk  of  Cle- 
mens' "incentive"  contract  was 
tied  around  his  making  the 
American  League  All-Star 
team,  and  with  Sox  skipper 
John  MacNamara  in  charge  of 
selecting  the  pitchers  for  the 
team  things  looked  good  for  Cle- 
mens. Until  that  hot  Friday 
night  in  Yankee  Stadium  that 
saw  Clemens  blow  a  9-0  lead  re- 
sulting in  a  12-11  loss.  The  deci- 
sion was  in  and  Clemens  was 
out  big  bucks. 

The  events  that  took  place  for 
Roger  following  the  All-Star 
break  were  truly  humorous. 
Clemens  has  been  the  top  pitch- 
er in  the  American  League,  and 
possibly  on  his  way  to  his 
second  straight  Cy  Young 
Award.  It  appears  that  the 
pressure  to  make  the  All-Star 
team  overcame  Clemens,  as 
soon  as  the  pressure  was  re- 
leased he  was  back  to  normal. 
Thanks  again  to  Lou. 

Roger  Clemens  was  certainly 
the  topic  of  discussion  where 
the  Red  Sox  are  concerned.  Yet 
Clemens  has  really  been  the 


least  of  Boston's  trouble  this 
season.  There  have  been  three 
main  trouble  areas  in  Boston. 
(1)  The  lack  of  production  by  the 
million  dollar  players,  (2)  the 
bullpen  and  (3)  the  center  of  the 
problem  John  MacNamara. 

Jim  Rice  was  a  standout  in 
1986.  In  1987  Rice  spent  most  of 
the  season  on  the  injured  list. 
Rice  was  hampered  all  season 
by  nagging  elbow  and  knee  in- 
juries which  forced  him  to  miss 
the  final  26  games  of  the  season. 
Rice  was  also  troubled  with  the 
things  that  made  him  famous  in 
Boston,  the  double  play.  Fans 
have  seen  it  all  before,  runners 
on  1st  and  3rd  with  one  out 
down  by  a  run  in  the  ninth,  Jim 
Rice  the  batter.  The  most  com- 
mon result  a  5-4-3  double  play. 
Poor  Jim  will  have  to  spend  his 
2  million  dollar  a  year  contract 
on  some  new  cleats  to  help  him 
beat  out  those  throws  to  first. 
With  the  addition  of  outfielders 
Mike  Greenwell  (who  by  the  way 
leads  Rice  in  all  hitting  statis- 
tics yet  he  makes  about  $1.9  mil- 
lion less  than  Big  Jim)  and  Todd 


Benzinger  make  Rice  look  like 
an  old  granny  out  in  left  field. 
Jim  hasn't  been  much  help  at 
the  designated  hitter  spot  since 
rookie  Sam  Horn  started  hitting 
home  runs.  Horn  has  hit  14 
home  runs  in  just  44  at  bats  as 
compared  to  Rice's  13  home 
runs  in  112  at  bats.  Another  one 
of  the  Red  Sox  hero's  is  Bob 
Stanley.  Just  hearing  that  name 
causes  many  fans  to  cringe,  un- 
less of  course  they  are  Mets 
fans.  Lou  Gorman  felt  that  Stan- 
ley deserved  a  million  dollar 
contract  for  his  efforts.  This 
story  is  really  rather  funny,  Cle- 
mens wins  24  games  and  can't 
even  get  $700,000  for  his  work. 
Yet  Gorman  will  pay  Stanley 
one  million  dollars  for  his  dis- 
mal 4-15  season.  When  does  the 
bus  leave  for  Winter  Haven, 
didn't  you  hear?  The  Red  Sox 
are  giving  away  $1  million  dol- 
lars for  the  first  person  to  lose 
15  games!  Stanley's  perform- 
ance this  season  is  enough  to 
earn  him  a  one  way  ticket  out  of 
Boston,  and  that  doesn't  in- 
clude his  role  in  game  6  of  the 


World  Series,  but  we  won't  men- 
tion  that 

The  Sox  were  cursed  with  the 
worst  bullpen  in  the  league  this 
year.  Last  year's  ace  Calvin 
Schiraldi,  Wes  Gardner,  Joe 
Sambito,  Mr.  Stanley  and  sever- 
al young  prospects  from  Paw- 
tucket  teamed  up  to  lose  51 
games.  That  is  an  incredible 
number  for  relievers.  Gardner 
led  the  staff  with  only  10  saves. 
The  Boston  front  office  has 
agreed  that  the  bullpen  is  in 
need  of  some  serious  help. 
Right-hander  Jeff  Sellars  per- 
formed well  enough  on  the 
mound  this  year  to  earn  himself 
some  consideration  for  some 
bullpen  work.  However,  if  the 
Red  Sox  elect  to  use  Sellars  in  a 
starters  role  rookie  Tom  Bolton 
could  easily  earn  himself  a  spot 
in  the  pen.  The  major  league 
once  again  will  be  flooded  with 
free  agent  pitchers  looking  for  a 
new  team.  Among  them  Yankee 
left  hander  Dave  Righetti  who 
threw  a  no  hitter  against  Boston 
four  years  ago.  Houston  Astro 
continued  on  page  14 


Sports  Profile :  Pedro  Garcia 


Pedro  Garcia  exemplifies  leadership  both  on  and 
off  the  field. 


Hockey  Players 


continued  from  page  16 

the  players'  father  expressed 
interest  in  coaching.  A.D. 
Goodyear  explained  that  the 
coach  must  be  approved  by  the 
college.  "This  team  represents 
this  school,  and  the  coach  must 
be  hired  by  the  college  because 
of  liability  reasons.  It  is  our  re- 
sponsibility to  the  college  to 
make  sure  the  coach  is  the  prop- 
er person  for  the  job."  However, 
due  to  a  prior  commitment  the 
coaching  candidate  was  forced 
to  withdraw  from  the  offer. 

The  team  held  an  organiza- 
tional meeting  on  October7th  at 
the  Falmouth  Ice  Arena.  The 
players  had  a  workout  and  got  to 
know  one  another.  A.D. 
Goodyear  has  not  heard  from 
Eldredge  since  the  first  meet- 
ing and  is  not  aware  of  what 
steps  the  group  has  taken  to 
form  a  team.  "If  they  want  our 
cooperation  they  will  have  to 
keep  us  informed  and  play  by 


our  rules,"  Goodyear  said.  He 
added,  "I  received  a  call  from  a 
man  interested  in  coaching.  Un- 
fortunately. I  could  not  go  into 
any  details  since  I  didn't  know 
what  was  really  going  on." 

The  group  of  players  showed 
real  enthusiasm  at  the  meeting 
•in  September.  It  has  been  a  real 
disappointment  to  the  adminis- 
trators that  they  have  not  kept 
that  show  of  dedication  since. 
In  order  for  this  program  to  get 
off  the  ground  it  will  take  a  team 
effort.  The  team  being  the  col- 
lege administrators,  the  players 
and  the  student  body.  This  task 
could  be  the  toughest  job  these 
players  will  face  all  year. 


by  Gloria  Johnson 

Pedro  Garcia  is  described  by 
Coach  Alan  Goodyear  as  a  de- 
voted soccer  player.  And  the  re- 
spect is  mutual.  "Mr.  Goodyear 
is  an  extremely  good  coach," 
says  Pedro. 

Although  the  outcome  of  this 
season's  first  three  games  has 
not  been  a  happy  experience, 
Pedro  feels  confident  that  the 
team  will  turn  it  around. 

He  says,  "CCCC  is  fortunate  to 
have  a  group  of  20  enthusiastic 
and  talented  soccer  players. 
With  a  little  more  experience 
playing  together  and  being 
mentally  prepared,  the  team 
will  be  a  winner." 

However,  he  would  like  to  see 
more  fan  support  at  the  games. 


.  Spending  the  first  six  years  of 
his  youth  in  Lisbon,  Portugal, 
where  he  was  born,  Pedro  has 
played  soccer  since  he  was  five. 
His  inspiration  has  been  his 
father,  who  was  a  semi-pro  soc- 
cer player  in  Lisbon. 

Prior  to  coming  to  CCCC,  Ped- 
ro starred  on  his  high  school 
soccer  team  at  Upper  Cape  Re- 
gional in  Bourne,  as  well  as 
playing  basketball  and  base- 
ball. 

Although  he  was  scouted  for 
Salem  State  College,  Pedro  de- 
cided he  wasn't  ready  to  move. 
He  wanted  to  stay  on  the  Cape 
and  live  with  his  family.  He  is 
glad  he  did  because  he  enjoys 
the  camaraderie  among  the 


players  and  the  friends  he's 
made  at  CCCC. 

When  he's  not  playing  soccer 
and  his  security  guard  duties  at 
K-Mart  are  finished,  Pedro 
likes  to  hang  out  with  his 
friends  and  party. 

Acriminaljustice  major,  Ped- 
ro plans  to  transfer  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  Maine  after 
graduation.  A  career  as  a  juve- 
nile probation  officer  and  mar- 
riage to  fiancee,  Kendra,  are  his 
goals  for  the  future. 

As  a  closing  gesture,  reminis- 
cent of  most  television  athletes, 
Pedro  wanted  to  say, "Hi,  Mom," 
"Hi,  Kendra." 


Helmsmen 

Win 

by  Chris  Dever 

The  men's  soccer  team  was 
beaten  on  Sat.  Oct  3  by  North- 
ern Essex  by  a  final  score  of  5-4. 

Although  the  team  led  at  the 
half  by  a  score  of  3-1,  they  were 
unable  to  post  their  first  win. 

Mike  Mappes  scored  3  goals 
for  4Cs  while  Jason  Hewitt 
added  the  other.  Scoring  for 
Northern  Essex  were  T 
Mariano  with  2  goals  and  S.  Sab 
rah  with  3  and  the  game  winner 
The  men's  soccer  team  cap 
tured  their  first  win  on  Wed  Oct 
5  defeating  Mass  Bay  by  a  score 
of  2-1. 

Mass  Bay  opened  the  scoring 
in  the  first  period  with  a  corner 
kick  that  found  its  way  into  the 
net 

Later  in  the  second  period, 
CCCC  tied  the  score  with  a  goal 
by  Mike  Goldstein.  The  game 
winning  goal  was  scored  by  Rob 
Coulter  with  less  than  3  minutes 
remaining. 


Qj 

1987/1988  WOMEN'S 
BASKETBALL  SCHEDULE 

DATE 

SCHOOL 

PLACE 

TIME 

11/11 

Northern  Essex  C.C. 

Home 

2:00 

11/16 

Norway 

Home 

5:00 

11/17 

Endicott  College 

Away 

6:00 

11/19 

Dean  Junior  College 

Away 

7:00 

11/21 

Middlesex  C.C. 

Home 

2:00 

11/28 

Massasoit  C.C. 

Away 

6:00 

12/9 

Northshore  C.C. 

Away 

6:00 

12/11 

Roxbury  C.C. 

Away 

6:00 

12/13 

Endicott  College 

Home 

2:00 

1/20 

C.C.  of  R.I. 

Home 

6:00 

1/29 

Mass.  College  of  Phcy. 

Away 

5:00 

1/30 

Middlesex  C.C. 

Away 

2:00 

2/3 

Mass.  College  of  Phcy. 

Home 

5:00 

2/6 

Massasoit  C.C. 

Home 

4:00 

2/8 

Northern  Essex  C.C. 

Away 

7:00 

2/10 

C.C.  of  R.I. 

Away 

6:30 

2/15 

Northshore  C.C. 

Home 

6:00 

2/17 

Roxbury  C.C. 

Home 

6:00 

2/27 

Becker  Junior  (Worcester) 

Home 

2:00 

February  27  Semi-linals 

February  28  Finals  -  (March  1) 
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Sports 


Hockey  Players  Struggle  To  Rebuild 


by  Chris  Bergeron 

After  months  of  work  and  de- 
dication, sophomore  Jeff 
Eldredge  has  gotten  the  CCCC 
hockey  club  organized. 

Eldredge  got  things  rolling  in 
late  September  when  he  held 
an  organizational  meeting  with 
Dean  Sullivan,  athletic  director 
Alan  Goodyear,  and  director  of 
student  activities  Andy  Robin- 
son, as  well  as  19  potential 
candidates  for  the  hockey  team. 

The  meeting  started  off  in  a 
negative  tone  as  Robinson  ex- 
plained to  the  players  the  prob- 
lems they  faced  in  organizing  a 
team.  The  biggest  problem  was 
that  the  college  would  not  aid  in 
the  funding  of  a  team.  "The  cost 
is  the  major  problem.  Unfortu- 
nately, no  money  was  placed  in 
our  budget  for  a  team  this  year," 
Mr.  Robinson  said. 

Robinson  went  on  to  explain 
to  the  players  the  other  alterna- 
tive they  can  check  on.  "A  hock- 
ey club  could  be  formed.  You 
would  just  have  to  have  10  peo- 
ple or  more,  write  a  constitution 
and  get  an  advisor  from  the  col- 
lege who  will  be  present  at  all 
club  functions,"  Robinson 
added.  The  majority  of  the  play- 
ers agreed  with  the  idea  of 
forming  a  club.  However,  the 
real  issue  was  the  money.  Hock- 
ey is  one  of  the  more  expensive 
sports  because  of  the  equip- 
ment and  ice  time  costs.  Most  of 
the  college's  brand  new  equip- 
ment was  lost  or  mysteriously 


disappeared.  A  budget  of 
$10,000  was  estimated  by  AD. 
Goodyear.  Jeff  Eldredge  re- 
sponded by  saying,  "That  esti- 
mate is  way  over-blown." 
Eldredge  estimated  the  costs  at 
around  $2500.  The  reason  for 
much  of  the  decrease  is  due  to 
the  cut  in  the  cost  of  ice  time. 
With  a  more  reasonable  budget 
organizing  this  club  became 
more  of  a  possibility  during  the 
meeting.  "The  Student  Senate 
said  they  will  come  up  with  at 
least  half  the  money  needed  for 
hockey,"  Eldredge  said.  Andy 
Robinson  responded  by  saying, 
"In  my  honest  opinion  the  Stu- 
dent Senate  won't  be  able  to 
come  up  with  nearly  enough 
money  to  support  a  team."  The 
equipment  problem  was  also 
handled  rather  easily.  Most  of 
the  players  had  to  have  their 
own  equipment  for  their  high 
school  teams.  If  the  equipment 
meets  up  to  college  specifica- 
tions the  players  will  be  permit- 
ted to  wear  it. 

At  this  point  during  the  meet- 
ing there  were  a  few  doubters  in 
the  group  of  players.  A  few  got 
up  and  left  mumbling  their 
thoughts  as  they  made  for  the 
door.  The  general  opinion 
among  them  was  that  the  faculty 
did  not  want  to  support  them. 
Dean  Sullivan  quickly  laid 
waste  to  all  of  those  thoughts. 
"I'm  pleased  with  the  number  of 
people  who  showed  up.  I  would 


1987/1988  MEN'S  BASKETBALL  SCHEDULE 

DATE 

SCHOOL 

PLACE 

TIME 

11/6 

Hesser/Quinsigamond 

Home 

6:00' 

CCCC/Worcester  Ind.  Tech 

Home 

8:00* 

11/7 

Consolation  Game 

Home 

12:00* 

Final  Game 

Home 

2:00* 

11/11 

Northern  Essex  C.C. 

Home 

4:00 

11/13 

Mt.  Wachusett  C.C. 

Away 

7:00 

11/14 

Hesser  College 

Away 

3:00 

11/19 

Mass.  College  of  Art 

Away 

7:00 

12/3 

Bunker  Hill  C.C. 

Away 

6:00 

12/9 

Northshore  C.C. 

Away 

8:00 

12/11 

Roxbury  C.C. 

Away 

8:00 

1/18 

Naval  Prep 

Away 

5:00 

1/22 

Quinsigamond  C.C. 

Away       i 

8:00 

1/23 

Worcester  Ind.  Tech  Inst. 

Away 

1:00 

1/29 

Mass  College  of  Phcy 

Away 

7:00 

2/3 

Mass  College  of  Phcy 

Home 

7:00 

2/4 

Hesser  College 

Home 

7:00 

2/6 

Mass.  College  of  Art 

Home 

2:00 

2/10 

Bunker  Hill  C.C. 

Home 

6:00 

2/24 

C.C.  of  R.I. 

Away 

7:30 

Coach 

Frank  Forker 

"Tip  Off  Tournament 

February  27  Semi-finals 

February  28  Finals  -  (March  1 ) 

love  to  see  us  get  the  program 
off  the  ground.  I  helped  to  get 
the  team  started  in  the  early 
70's,  and  we  received  great  sup- 
port from  the  student  body." 
Sullivan  continued.  "The  team 
achieved  great  success,  but  un- 
fortunately because  of  the  col- 
lege's financial  situation  the 
program  had  to  be  cut  from  the 
budget.  To  get  it  going  again  the 
only  way  we  can  get  it  done  is  to 
organize  as  a  club." 

Another  big  problem  that  this 
year's  club  faces  is  following  in 
the  shadows  of  the  1986  club.  Af- 
ter just  a  few  months  of  practice 
the  program  was  cut  from  the 
college.  Eldredge  contributes 
this  sudden  cut  as  the  main 
reason  for  the  lost  equipment. 
"When  we  returned  from  the 
winter  break  we  found  out  that 
the  program  had  been  can- 
celed. No  one  bothered  to  tell 
us  about  that,  so  many  of  the 
guys  went  on  to  other  schools. 
No  one  tried  to  get  the  equip- 
ment back,"  Eldredge  said. 
Dean  Sullivan  responded  by 
saying,  "If  any  coach  under  my 
supervision  left  without  telling 
the  team,  he  would  be  on  the 
next  plane  out  of  here."  As  it 
turned  out,  the  former  coach 
probably  was  on  a  plane,  to 
someplace  warm,  no  doubt. 

The  problem  of  finding  a 
coach  seems  to  be  the  only  prob- 
lem the  team  has  found.  One  of 


Sophomore  Jeff  Eldrege  appeals  to  the  Student  Sen- 
ate for  funds  to  form  a  Hockey  Club. 


by  Sean  Martin 

What  a  difference  a  year 
makes.  At  this  time  last  year  the 
Women's  Volleyball  Team  was 
in  the  midst  of  its  collegiate 
schedule,  fielding  a  team  often 
dedicated  players.  Only  one 
year  later,  the  volleyball  team 
can't  find  enough  players  to 
form  a  team,  and  the  CCCC  vol- 
leyball collegiate  schedule  for 
1987  is  cancelled. 

Nobody  is  more  surprised  by 
the  current  state  of  the  vol- 
leyball program  than  Coach  Bill 
J.  McShane. 

"I  want  to  be  positive  about 
this,  not  negative,"  explained 
McShane.  "Right  now  the 
atmosphere  of  the  school  is 
really  geared  towards 
academics  and  the  community, 
which  is  very  positive.  The  prog- 
rams in  those  areas  are  first 
rate.  Then  why  aren't  the  athle- 
tics first  rate?  Right  now  I  don't 
have  a  definite  answer." 

"It  seems  to  be  an  older  stu- 
dent that  we  get  here.  And  it 
seems  to  be  more  women.  These 
are  both  positive  things  for  a 
comunity  college,"  he  said. 

McShane  feels  that  the  age 
factor  may  be  contributing  to 
the  lack  of  players  for  this 
year's  volleyball  team  and  in 
othersports  as  well.  "We  are  not 
getting  the  young  athletes,  at 
least  we're  not  getting  them  in 
numbers,"  he  said.  "The  people 
we  are  getting  are  all  quality 
people,  and  they  certainly  leave 
their  hearts  on  the  floor, 
whether  it  be  volleyball,  soccer 
or  basketball.  We're  just  not 
getting  the  numbers." 

This  year  McShane  has  had 


only  five  players  on  the  court, 
three  returning  from  last  year's 
squad.  Last  year  there  were  ten 
regular  players,  seven  of  those 
being  freshmen  who  stuck  with 
the  team.  Three  of  them  have 
returned,  but  where  is  this 
year's  freshman  crop? 

"It's  very  discouraging,"  he 
stated,  "How  can  we  go  from 
having  ten  players  one  year  and 
only  five  the  next?  It  seems  to  be 
a  continuous  problem  at  this 
school." 

According  to  McShane,  he 
and  the  rest  of  the  sports  staff 
are  trying  to  change  that  The 
coach  feels  that  his  volleyball 
program  was  a  success  lastyear, 
so  he  really  can't  understand 
why  this  year  cannot  be  the 
same. 

Before  each  season,  McShane 
gets  a  computer  readout  of  all 
the  students  at  the  college. 
From  there  he  looks  into  their 
experience  of  interest  in  sports. 
This  way  he  can  contact  any 
players  who  may  be  interested 
before  the  school  year  begins. 
But  McShane  says  that  he  has 
"precious  few"  volleyball  play- 
ers that  he  can  contact. 

Although  a  recruitment  prog- 
ram is  in  place,  McShane  is  not 
sure  that  improving  the  system 
is  the  answer.  "The  local 
athletes  are  just  not  coming  to 
this  school.  We  visit  high  school 
gyms  and  talk  to  various  athle- 
tic directors.  So  I  don't  feel  that 
the  answer  is  better  advertising 
of  our  program.  The  answer  is 
not  putting  up  more  posters  in 
the  cafeteria,  either.  If  the  play- 
ers were  on  campus,  they  would 


Woman's  Volleyball 

...  What  Happened? 


be  knocking  down  the  doors 
saying,  'Let's  go,  let's  play,'" 
said  McShane. 

Now  that  the  collegiate  sche- 
dule  has  been  scrubbed, 
McShane  is  hoping  to  establish 
an  intramural  volleyball  prog- 
ram. His  three  players  in  limbo 
have  expressed  disappoint- 
ment over  the  cancellation,  but 
are  willing  to  help  establish  the 
intramurals.  Those  unlucky  few 
from  last  year  are  Jennifer 
Hale,  Mary  Malone  and  Victoria 
Scaltsas. 

Until  the  time  when  and  if  an 
intramural  program  is  orga- 
nized, the  school's  volleyball 
net  will  continue  to  collect  dust. 
The  shame  of  it  all  is  that  three 
players  and  a  coach  are  enthu- 
siastic about  playing,  but  are 
being  denied  the  fun  and  ex- 
citement of  the  sport  on  a  com- 
petitive level.  A  level  they 
greatly  enjoyed  in  1986.  "Just 
wait  'till  next  year." 

continued  on  page  14 
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Nicaraguan  Priest  Pleads 
For  Peace  At  Cape  Lecture 


1  Photo  by  David  Tbomas  Verkade 

From  left  to  right:  Stacia  Burke,  age  16,  Kelly  Tyson,  age  16,  from  Old  Rochester  High  School,  check  out  Hesser 
College  in  the  CCCC  Gym  on  All  Cape  College  Day.  Hesser  College  Director  of  Admissions,  Dave  Boisvert,  talks 
with  the  students. 


It's  Your  School  —  Tell  It  Like 
It  Is! 


by  Mat  daSilva 

"How  can  we  better  serve  our 
most  important  population  on 
campus  —  the  students?  This 
opinion  poll  should  answer  that 
quesiton,"  stated  Susan  Kline- 
Symington,  Director  of  Admis- 
sions. "All  colleges  need  to 
know,  if  they  are  providing  the 
services  that  are  needed  and 
wanted  by  the  student  majority. 
What  are  the  good  things  that 
we  are  doing;  and  what  are  the 
areas  that  need  improvement? 
We  really  could  use  the  stu- 
dents' help  in  this  endeavor.  All 
we  ask  for  is  twenty  minutes  of 
their  time." 

The  Student  Services  area  of 
the  college,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Student  Services  Self  Study 
Sub  Committee,  will  be  admi- 
nistrating a  student  opinion 
survey  which  was  specifically 
designed  for  two  year  colleges. 
The  standardized  survey  was 
developed  by  the  American  Col- 
lege Testing  Group. 

Every  matriculated  student  at 
the  college  will  be  receiving  a 
letter  from  President  Day,  invit- 
ing then  to  participate  in  what 
Kline-Symington  refers  to  as 
"this  important  project." 

Times,  dates,  and  locations 
are  as  follows: 

•  12:30  pm  -  2:00  pm  Nov.  3  Lec- 
ture Hall  A 

•  12:30  pm  -  2:00  pm  Nov.  5  Lec- 
ture Hall  A 

•  8:30  am  - 1:00  pm  Nov.  6  Main 
Theater 


feel  about  education,  and  the 
services  that  the  college  is  pro- 
viding will  cue  us  into  their 
wants,  and  needs,"  said  Kline- 
Symington. 

Kline-Symington  further  epx- 
pressed  that,  "It  will  certainly 
help  President  Day  learn  more 
about  our  most  important 
population  here,  the  students: 
and  it  will  aid  in  future  plan- 
ning, so  that  Student  Service 
staff  members  might  better  de- 
liver services  that  were  identi- 
fied as  areas  that  need  to  be 
addressed  or  areas  which  may 
need  to  be  altered,  or  changed." 


by  Randy  Viscio 

"God  our  Father,  please  allow 
me  to  speak  for  the  people  of 
Central  America.  For  those  who 
are  dying  at  the  hands  of  merci- 
less war.  Guide  me  and  allow 
others  to  feel  this  plea  in  their 
hearts." 

This  was  the  message  that 
Father  Uriel  Molina  brought 
with  him  to  CCCC  lecture  hall  A 
on  Tuesday,  October  13. 

Father  Molina  was  the  main 
speaker  at  this  meeting  which 
offered  discussion  on  the  peace 
plan/democracy  and  religion  of 
free  Nicaragua.  The  discussion 
was  offered  by  a  coalition  of 
Cape  groups  which  favor  the 
Arias  Peace  Plan,  and  an  end  of 
aid  to  the  Contras,  and  an  end  to 
all  military  aid  going  to  Central 
America. 

Along  with  Father  Molina  was 
Hemospheric  Analyst  and  Cen- 
tral American  Scholar  Andrew 
Reding.  Reding,  who  works  with 
the  World  Policy  Institute  in 
New  York  City,  set  the  tone  of 
the  meeting  with  an  overview  of 
the  present  situation  in  Nicar- 
agua. 

Reding  said  that  the  classic 
view  of  Central  America  as  por- 
trayed by  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration and  most  of  the  media  is 
a  false  one.  "Central  America  is 
not  divided  into  two  camps  as 
.totalitarian- vs-democracy, 
Nicaragua-vs-El  Salvador, 
Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Cos- 
ta Rica.  In  truth,  Nicaragua  and 
Costa  Rica  are  the  democracies 
while  El  Salvador  and  Guate- 
mala remain  far  less  democra- 
tic. Honduras  is  constantly 
caught  in  the  middle." 

It  seems  as  though  many  peo- 
ple in  America  don't  under- 
stand that  what  they  know  as 
freedom  and  human  rights  are 
not  what  the  people  of  Central 
America  know,  stated  Reding. 
"We  as  Americans  tend  to  think 
that  rights  start  with  freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  assembly, 
free  press,  etc.  What  we  don't 
realize  is  that  the  people  of  Cen- 
tral America  are  in  need  of  the 


right  to  life.  The  right  to  ne- 
cessity —  food,  clothes,  shelter, 
medical  care  and  all  those 
things  necessary  to  be  able  to 
live  a  decent  life." 

Reding  said  that  before  the 
Nicaraguan  Revolution  in  1979 
only  2%  of  all  the  land  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  small  farmer. 
Since  1979,  this  amount  has 
grown  to  16%  and  is  still  rising. 
He  said  that  the  literacy  rate  be- 
fore 1979  was  at  27%,  and  this 
has  risen  by  87%  since  the  re- 
volution. The  infant  mortality 
rate  has  also  been  cut  in  half 
since  the  1979  Sandinista 
takeover 

"Now  that  the  Arias  Peace 
Plan  has  been  set  in  motion 
there  is  a  complete  focus  of  the 
media  on  how  Nicaragua  has 
opened  an  opposition  newspap- 
er in  a  time  of  war,  and  they 
have  agreed  to  open  talks  with 
certain  Contra  leaders.  How 
many  people  have  asked  about 
how  the  Guatemalan  govern- 
ment has  complied  with  press 
freedoms? 

Reding  also  pointed  out  that 
Nicaraguan  President  Daniel 
Ortega  has  appointed  opposi- 
tion members  to  the  reconcilia- 
tion boards  (mandatory  by  the 
Arias  Plan)  while  "a  country 
like  El  Salvador  has  appointed 
the  Don  of  its  right  wing  death 
squads  to  its  reconciliatory 
committee." 

After  Reding  spoke  Joe  Shol- 
kin,  who  is  the  director  of  the 
International  Helping  Hands 
Committee,  gave  a  short  speech 
of  interesting  facts  about  Nicar- 
agua and  what  the  Reagan 
administration  has  said  about 
it 

"The  Reagan  administration 
likes  to  talk  about  the  Sandinis- 
ta betrayal  of  the  revolution, 
but  the  revolution  of  which  they 
speak  was  a  revolution  against 
Somoza,  who  was  supported  by 
our  government.  The  opposi- 
tion government  is  supported 
by  the  CIA.  The  elections  held 
continued  on  page  2 


The  survey  basically  asks  for 
some  background  information 
about  the  student:  their  age,  ra- 
cial background,  and  the  reason 
why  they  came  to  this  college. 

The  survey  then  asks  students 
to  express  their  opinions  about 
different  aspects  of  the  college. 
The  services,  and  programs  that 
are  offered;  their  over  all  im- 
pression about  the  college's  siz- 
e;  the  student's  opinions  on 
admissions,  and  the  registra- 
tion procedures;  etc. 

"Whatever  help  that  the  stu- 
dent body  can  give  by  partici- 
pating in  this  survey,  will  be 
deeply  appreciated.  How  they 
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Campus  News 


Know  Thyself:  Take  The  MBTI 


by  Mat  daSilva 

Can  knowing  how  your  perso- 
nality type  will  interact  with 
other  personality  types  help 
you  get  ahead  in  life?  Frank 
Doherty,  a  counselor  at  the  col- 
lege, seems  to  think  so. 

To  achieve  this  insight  into 
yourself  Doherty  suggests  that 
you  take  the  Myers-Briggs  Type 
Indicator,  better  known  around 
campus  as  the  MBIT. 

"The  MBTI  is  not  a  test  that 
delves  into  your  psyche  looking 
for  abnormalities,  but  rather  is 
an  instrument  which  allows  you 
to  'know  thyself,"  stated 
Doherty. 

"It  really  gives  one  an  advan- 
tage to  know  how  your  type  re- 
lates to  other  types.  For  exam- 
ple, many  people  are  relieved 
to  find  out  that  it's  all  right  to  be 
an  introvert,  and  that  trying  to 
convert  themselves  is  unneces- 
sary for  happiness  and  suc- 
cess," said  Doherty. 

Doherty  listed  16  personality 
types:    ■ ^^^^__ 


•ISTJ  —  Introverted  sensing 
with  thinking 

•ISFJ  —  Introverted  sensing 
with  feeling 

•ISTP  —  Introverted  thinking 
with  sensing 

•ISFP  —  Introverted  feeling 
with  sensing 

•INFJ  —  Introverted  intui- 
tion with  feeling 

•INTJ  —  Introverted  intui- 
tion with  thinking 

•INFP  —  Introverted  feeling 
with  intuition 

•INTP— Introverted  thinking 
with  intuition 

•ESTP— Extra  verted  sensing 
with  thinking 

•ESFP— Extraverted  sensing 
with  feeling 

•ESTJ  —  Extraverted  think- 
ing with  sensing 

•ESFJ  —  Extraverted  feeling 
with  sensing 

•ENFP  —  Extraverted  intui- 
tion with  feeling 

•ENTP  —  Extraverted  intui- 
tion  with  thinking 


•ENFJ  —  Extraverted  feeling 
with  intuition 

•ENTJ  —  Extraverted  think- 
ing with  intuition 

Doherty  went  on  to  explain 
that  each  type  has  a  learning 
style  which  the  MBTI  identifies. 
This  knowledge  would  allow  a 
teacher  or  counselor,  before- 
hand, insight  on  how  successful 
a  student  might  be  in  a  particu- 
lar course. 

"Students  might  someday  be 
assigned  to  an  advisor  because 
of  each  one's  personality  type. 
They  may  also  at  some  future 
date  choose  their  instructors  on 
type  preference,"  said  Doherty. 

Doherty  then  said,  "Actually, 
the  MBTI  is  helping  students  in 
their  careers  right  now.  For  ex- 
ample, consider  the  introvert 
who  thinks  that  he  or  she  must 
become  an  extravert  to  suc- 
ceed. When  they  find  out  that 
it's  all  right  to  be  an  introvert  a 
great  burden  is  lifted  from  their 
shoulders."         . 


Doherty  further  explained 
that  society  tends  to  think  that 
being  introverted  means  that 
you  stay  cooped  up  in  a  small 
room  somewhere  plying  the 
trade  of  the  hermit.  Not  so, 
according  to  the  MBTI  defini- 
tion of  introvert/extravert 

"The  introvert  attains  their 
life  energy  from  themselves, 
while  the  extravert  needs  to  ex- 
perience other  people,  places, 
and  things,"  Doherty  explained. 

"An  interesting  fact  is  that 
many  people  are  extraverted 
when  it  comes  to  their  occupa- 
tion, but  are  very  much  the  in- 
trovert, when  it  comes  to  the 
rest  of  their  lives." 

The  Myers-Briggs  Type  In- 
dicator was  developed  by  the 
mother-daughter  team  of 
Catherine  Briggs  and  Isabelle 
Myers  between  the  late  40's  and 
50's.  It  was  a  slowly  evolving 
process  which  took  place  for  the 
most  part  around  a  kitchen 
table.  


Because  Myers  and  Briggs 
were  not  members  of  the 
psychological  community  their 
work  was  met  with  some  hesita- 
tion. Their  first  manual  was  not 
published  until  1962. 

Eventually,  the  Educational 
Testing  Service  decided  that 
the  MBTI  would  be  a  useful  tool 
in  the  planning  of  a  student's 
education  and  career  goals.  It 
has  become  so  popular  that 
some  colleges  use  it  as  part  of 
their  orientation. 

If  you  are  interested  in  taking 
the  MBTI,  Mr.  Doherty  would 
like  you  to  either  call  Ext  318  or 
come  to  the  guidance  depart- 
ment to  set  up  an  appointment 
so  you  may  better  "know  thy- 
self." 


continued  from  page  1 
in  Nicaragua  in  1984  were 
attended  and  overseen  by  a  Un- 
ited Nations  committee.  All 
agreed  that  the  elections  were 
completely  official  —  all,  that 
is,  except  the  United  States. 
Since  President  Reagan  has  be- 
gun to  support  the  Contras  in 
1981.  there  have  been  over 
35,000  people  killed  in  Nicar- 
agua. There  are  over  6,000 
amputees  and  10,000  war 
orphans."  Finally  Sholkin 
stated,  "Now  Reagan  speaks  ab- 
out the  mining  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  when  he  authorized  the 
mining  of  the  Nicaraguan  har- 
bor in  1983,  an  act  which  the 
world  court  found  to  be  deplor- 
able." 


Molina  answered,  "There  is  a 
military  draft  in  Nicaragua 
which  holds  no  punishment  for 
those  who  do  not  comply.  They 
do  not  yet  provide  for  conscien- 
tious military  objectors  be- 
cause they  are  fighting  a  purely 
defensive  war." 

Father  Molina  was  also  asked 
,  "Does  the  Nicaraguan  system, 
whether  it  be  the  educational, 
religious  or  other  parts  of  the 
system,  condemn  certain  poli- 
tical ideologies  as  we,  in  the 
American  system,  condemn 
Communism  and  Marxism?" 

Father  Molina  answered, 
"They  do  not  condemn  political 
ideologies  but  they  do  not  sup- 
port the  growth  of  one  private 


"We  cannot  condemn  Nicaragua  to  totalitarianism  because 
they  have  found  their  own  way." 


Father  Molina  was  then  intro- 
duced and  proceeded  to  say  a 
prayer  on  behalf  of  the  poor  in 
Central  America.  "For  it  is  the 
poor  which  need  an  end  to  the 
war  so  desperately,"  said 
Molina. 

The  revolution  in  Nicaragua 
was  described  by  Father  Moli- 
na as  a  model  revolution  which 
the  people  are  expecting.  "They 
are  asking  that  their  human 
rights  be  fulfilled.  A  seed  has 
been  planted  in  the  peace  plan, 
and  it  is  a  seed  of  hope.  The 
Arias  Plan  does  not  represent 
the  political  governments  of 
Central  America  but  it  repre- 
sents the  people.  It  represents 
what  they  now  demand." 

Father  Molina  said  that  this 
was  the  first  time  that  Central 
American  presidents  have 
come  together  and  are  opposing 
a  North  American  president 
"We  cannot  condemn  Nicar- 
agua to  totalitarianism  because 
they  are  finding  their  own  way." 
He  extended  his  plea  for  peace 
to  all  people  as  well  as  a  plea  for 
the  end  of  prejudism.  Molina 
asked  for  peace  of  the  heart  "A 
people  cannot  give  what  they 
don't  have  in  their  heart  —  we 
need  to  have  peace  in  our 
heart" 

Following  Father  Molina's 
discussion  there  was  a  ques- 
tion/answer period.  One  man  in 
the  audience  asked  about  the 
condition  of  conscientious  ob- 
jectors in  Nicaragua.  Father 


business  at  the  expense  of  the 
majority. 

"For  example,  if  a  chocolate 
company  wanted  to  build  a  fac- 
tory on  land  so  that  it  could  pro- 
duce and  sell  chocolate  to  those 
who  could  afford  it  (the  weal- 
thy), they  may  very  well  deny 
that  land  to  the  chocolate  com- 
pany if  there  is  a  need  for  that 
land  to  be  used  to  support  a 
shoe  factory  that  would  pro- 
duce and  sell  shoes. 

"The  shoes  would  be  needed 
to  shoe  those  who  are  presently 
barefoot,  and  the  price  would 
have  to  be  within  the  means  of 
the  people.  The  land  would  be 
given  to  the  shoe  factory." 

At  the  end  of  the  meeting  Joe 
Sholkin  commented  that  all  the 
money  donated  at  this  discus- 
sion and  future  meetings  of  the 
coalition  will  go  to  help  the  pro- 
duction of  a  co-op  in  Nicaragua 
that  will  shelter  and  give  resi- 
dence to  the  war  orphans  of 
both  the  Contras  and  Sandinis- 
tas in  Nicaragua. 


Budget  And  Finance  Committee  Reports  -  Allocated 
Money  For  Hockey  Club 


The  Budget  and  Finance 
Committee  is  that  committee 
which  decides  how  to  allocate 
student  funds.  Regularly  sche- 
duled meetings  are  to  be  held 
every  Friday  afternoon  at  3:00 
p.m.  in  the  Senate  office.  Any 
students  interested  in  attend- 
ing the  meetings  are  encour- 
aged and  welcome  to  do  so. 

The  upcoming  budget  and  fi- 
nance meetings  will  be  discus- 
sing current  student  activities 
and  the  dispersal  of  funds  per- 
taining to  those  activities  They 
will  also  discuss  any  new  prop- 
osals. 

Kerith  Rothfeld,  Treasurer, 
will  be  submitting  the  results  of 
the  the  Budget  and  Finance 
Committee  meeting  to  be  pub- 
lished in  a  report  in  The  Main 
Sheet  This  is  being  done  in  an 
effort  to  make  students  aware  of 
where  their  money  is  going. 

October  21,  1987,  a  recom- 
mendation will  be  made  to  the 
Senate  by  the  Budget  and  Fi- 


nance Committee  to  match  ev- 
ery dollar  the  Hockey  Club 
raises,  up  to  $2,000.  This  is  done 
in  an  effort  to  support  the  Hock- 
ey Club. 

Next  week  the  money  needed 
for  the  Halloween  Dance  will 
come  to  question. 


Pre-Registration 

If  you  plan  to  enroll  as  a  stu- 
dent in  the  Spring  Semester 
1988,  then  it  will  be  necessary 
for  you  to  pre-register  in  the 
North  Building  on  Tuesday 
afternoon,  November  17. 

You  must  see  your  advisor 
sometime  between  November  3 
and  November  16  to  receive  the 
necessary  information. 

Students  will  be  allowed  to 
select  courses  for  next  semester 
on  a  seniority  basis  —  those 
closest  to  graduation  will  be 
assigned  earlier  times  and  new- 
er students  will  be  later  in  the 


afternoon. 

Please  do  not  come  to  pre- 
registration  before  your 
appointed  time.  YOU  WILL 
NOT  BE  ALLOWED  TO  PRE- 
REGISTER  EARLIER  THAN 
YOUR  TIME!!!!  You  may  have 
to  alter  your  working  schedule 
or  your  transportation  schedule 
for  that  one  afternoon. 

No  exceptions  will  be  made  at 
pre-registration  in  the  North 
Building.  Your  cooperation  is 
essential  and  will  be  greatly 
appreciated  by  all. 

REMEMBER  —  TUESDAY, 
NOVEMBER  17.  SEE  YOUR 
ADVISOR  NOVEMBER  3  - 16. 
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Student  Government 


Senators  Press  To  Lengthen  Library  And  Computer  Room  Hours 


The  Senate  meeting  of  Octo- 
ber 21  opened  with  an  appeal  by 
President  Bernie  Zanoni  for  ac- 
tive participation  in  the  Blood 
Drive  scheduled  for  Wednes- 
day, October  28.  He  further  in- 
formed the  Senators  that  the 
drive,  previously  slated  to  be 
held  in  the  upper  commons,  will 
instead  be  conducted  in  the 
gymnasium.  However,  the  ori- 
ginal timetable  of  10:00  a.m.  to 
2:45  p.m.  will  remain  in  effect 

The  Senate  then  went  on  to 
discuss  the  details  of  the  Hallo- 
ween Party.  Originally  the  party 
was  to  be  held  on  campus  due 
to  lack  of  a  suitable  off-campus 
location  but  that  problem  has 
been  resolved  through  the  leas- 
ing of  Dorsie's  of  Yarmouth. 
Alcohol  will  be  served  to  those 
of  legal  age. 

Students  will  be  allowed  to 
bring  one  guest  who  is  not  en- 
rolled at  CCCC,  but  both  will  be 
required  to  pay  the  $2.00  admis- 
sion fee. 

The  possibility  that  the  Dance 
Club  will  do  a  short  perform- 
ance remains  open,  but  the 
music  will  still  be  provided  by 
Lisa  Z.  of  Cape  104.  The  Senate 
has  taken  the  precaution  of  hir- 
ing two  policemen,  one  of  whom 
will  be  at  the  door  while  the 
other  patrols  the  parking  lot 


The  Senate  was  urged  by  advi- 
sors Nancy  Willets  and  Andy 
Robinson  to  increase  their 
awareness  of  the  AIDS 
epidemic  by  attending  a  forum 
to  be  held  on  October  28  at  12:15 
in  the  Main  Theatre  in  the  Art 


Hockey  Club. 

The  club,  which  has  under- 
gone a  Phoenix-like  revival  due 
to  the  efforts  of  Jeff  Eldredge, 
had  previously  requested  $2000 
at  the  October  14  meeting.  Miss 
Rothfeld  made  a  motion,  which 


the  library  during  exam  periods 
and  made  a  motion  to  explore 
that  possibility.  That  motion 
was  then  amended  at  the  re- 
quest of  Sophomore  Senator 
Tim  Crowninshield  to  include 
the  computer  room. 


Full  Senate  In  Session  Discussing  Important  Issues 


Center. 

Kerith  Rothfeld,  Treasurer 
and  Chairperson  of  the  Budget 
and  Finance  Committee,  en- 
lightened the  Senate  as  to  the 
pros  and  cons  of  awarding 
financial  assistance  to  the 


passed  unanimously,  that  the 
Senate  match  any  funds  raised 
by  the  Hockey  Club  dollar  for 
dollar  up  to  $2000. 

Sophomore  Senator  Michael 
Rheaume  initiated  a  debate  on 
the  feasibility  of  later  hours  for 


Upon  further  discussion,  it 
was  agreed  that  the  Senate 
would  conduct  an  informal  poll 
to  determine  the  student  body 
opinion  on  this  matter.  Senator 
Rheaume's  motion  was  tabled 
to  the  November  3  meeting  to 


Trustees:  New  Building  To  Solve  Old  Problems 


by  Tim  Crowninshield 

According  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  at  their  October  20 
meeting,  a  shiny  new  ediface  is 
in  the  offing.  The  proposed 
structure  will  connect  the 
North  Hall  with  the  Science 
Building  and  should  alleviate 
certain  classroom  problems 
which  have  plagued  the  school 
for  some  time. 

The  most  significant  of  these 
problems  is  that  the  long  range 
campus  construction  plan,  com- 
pleted in  1973,  emphasis  was 
placed  on  general  purpose  clas- 
srooms. Over  the  years  many  of 
these  classrooms  have  neces- 
sarily been  converted  to  single 
purpose  labs  for  everything 
from  computers  to  nursing  to 
microelectronics.  It  is  hoped 
the  new  building  will  relieve 
many  of  the  space  utilization 
headaches  currently  being  ex- 
perienced, according  to  Presi- 
dent Day's  Capital  Outlay  Hear- 
ing Testimony  on  October  2, 
1987. 


allow  the  Senate  time  to  can- 
vass the  students  and  to  arrange 
to  meet  with  Bill  Reiland  and 
Greg  Masterson,  directors  of  the 
computer  room  and  library ,  re- 
spectively. 
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As  of  October  20,  House  Bill 
5016,  which  provides  for  the 
project  (#7504-7881)  appears  to 
have  passed  the  House  intact 
With  the  anticipated  approval 
of  the  Senate,  ground-breaking 
should  commence  some  time 
next  year. 

Ground-breaking  on  a  project 
which  will  be  of  immense  in- 
terest to  handicapped  students 
should  be  underway  even  soon- 
er. A  memorandum  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  For  Administra- 
tion and  Finance,  Division  of 
Capital  Planning  and  Opera- 
tions indicates  that  approx- 
imately $300,000  is  to  be  allo- 
cated for  the  immediate  up- 
grading of  the  handicapped 
accessibility  situation.  The 
money,  an  advance  on  a  $1.1  mil- 
lion appropriation,  will  be  used 
to  install  elevators  in  both 
North  and  South  Halls,  re- 
vealed a  "very,  very  pleased" 
President  Day. 

On  the  subject  of  Day's,  the 


Board  of  Trustees  entertained 
and  passed  a  motion  to  estab- 
lish a  Day  Care  Center  Trust 
Fund.  The  purpose  of  the  Fund 
shall  be  to  administer  and 
maintain  the  regular  business 
involved  in  the  operation  of  the 
Day  Care  Center  Trust.  The 
Fund  will  receive  and  disburse 
income  received  for  the  use, 
management,  operation,  exten- 
sion and  improvement  of  the 
Day  Care  Center  Trust  As  the 
Fund  is  non-profit,  surpluses 
will  be  used  in  a  manner  which 
best  fulfills  the  purpose  of 
CCCC. 

If  part  of  that  purpose  is  to 
serve  the  greatest  number  of 
people  then  the  college  has 
reason  to  be  proud.  According 
to  Dean  Birkel,  enrollment  in 
the  Continuing  Education  Prog- 
ram is  up  10%  over  1986  to  a  total 
of  3103  students  and  3431  class 
registrations.  He  attributes  this 
mostly  to  increased  senior 
citizen  enrollment.  Although 


the  fact  that  this  college  has  the 
highest  percentage  of  single, 
female  heads-of  households  in 
Massachusetts,  cannot  be 
ignored. 

According  to  the  Registrar's 
office,  females  of  all  kinds  vast- 
ly outnumber  males  on  campus. 
Currently  enrolled  in  the  Day 
School  are  1223  women,  but 
only  776  men.  This  works  out  to 
a  61%  to  37%  ratio.  Although  this 
gap  is  quite  wide  it  is  slightly 
smaller  than  it  was  in  1986  due 
to  a  2%  increase  in  male  enroll- 
ment 

Male  and  female  students 
alike  can  appreciate  the  efforts 
of  the  College  Foundation 
which  has  raised  $285,000 
through  its  Annual  Giving  Cam- 
paign. Of  this,  $200,000  is  in  en- 
dowed scholarships  which  are 
self-perpetuating  through  in- 
terest and  investment  Thus  the 
Foundation  may  award  five 
scholarships  a  year  in  perpe- 
tuity. 


The  Foundation  actively  soli- 
cits gifts  and  endowments  from 
alumni  and  community  sources 
which  they  use  to  assist  qual- 
ified students  in  their  con- 
tinuing educational  endeavors. 
Last  year  alone,  $25,000  in  $100 
to  $3,000  scholarships  helped 
CCCC  students  continue  their 
studies  in  colleges  as  diverse  as 
Bridgewater  State  and  Smith 
College  as  well  as  a  myriad  of 
other  institutions  of  higher 
learning. 

The  Trustees  were  also  tre- 
ated to  a  presentation  by  Pro- 
fessor William  Babner  who  re- 
ported on  his  recent  sabbatical. 
The  subject  of  the  report  was 
computers  and  their  effect  on 
the  educational  experience  at 
CCCC.  The  Board  members 
made  several  comments  which 
indicated  that  they  found  Bab- 
ner's  presentation  both  in- 
formative and  entertaining. 


Leaders  Pleased  With  Election  Results 


The  election  results  have 
been  tabulated  and  the  winners 
have  been  announced. 

There  are  three  new  officers 
as  a  result  of  the  voting  frenzy  of 
8  and  9  October.  They  are:  Jane 
Asquino,  Vice  President; 
Kerith  Rothfeld,  Treasurer, 
and  Beth  Helweg,  Secretary.  In 
addition,  six  Sophomore  Sena- 
tor positions  were  filled.  Their 
new  occupants  are  Tim  Crow- 
ninshield, Holly  Govoni,  Denise 
Lindsay,  Michael  Rheaume,  De- 
bra  Simpson  and  Randy  Viscio. 
The  race  for  freshman  Senate 
seats  deviated  from  the  norm  a 
bit  this  semester  in  that  there 
are  now  eleven  people  filling 
ten  seats.  This  unusual  event  is 
the  result  of  a  tie  between  two  of 
the  candidates,  and  will  be 
allowed  due  to  possible  future 


attrition.  The  names  of  the  in- 
coming Freshman  Senators  are 
Michael  Blanton,  Marnie  Cook, 
Adam  Cordeiro,  Dawn  Cran- 
mer,  John  Crowninshield, 
Michelle  Gaumont,  Michelle 
Greenberg,  Mary  Lang,  Mike 
LePine,  Steven  O'Neill  and 
Maria  Puzo. 

Student  Senate  President 
Bernie  Zanoni  appears  to  be 
more  than  satisfied  with  the  re- 
sults of  the  recent  elections. 
"This  looks  like  a  highly  moti- 
vated group  of  people,"  he  re- 
lates. "It  is  already  obvious  that 
we  are  going  to  get  a  lot  out  of 
them."  Zanoni  went  on  to  say 
that  the  new  members,  espe- 
cially the  freshmen,  are  bound 
to  inject  their  enthusiasm  into 
the  group,  thereby  providing  a 
welcome  infusion  of  energy. 


This  energy,  he  assures,  will  be 
put  to  good  use  by  the  entire 
body  of  legislators. 

Other  officers  of  the  Senate, 
such  as  Mary  Ellen  Chamber- 
lain and  Beth  Helweg,  were 
happy  to  see  the  Senate  return 
to  full  strength,  while  newly 
elected  officers  Jane  Asquino 
and  Kerith  Rothfeld,.  both  for- 
mer senators,  expressed  com- 
plete confidence  in  the  new 
group  of  lawmakers. 

Andy  Robinson,  faculty  advi- 
sor to  the  Senate,  summed  up 
the  feelings  of  all  concerned 
when  he  said,  "lam  very  glad  to 
see  such  a  capable  and  enthu- 
siastic group  of  people  join  the 
ranks  of  the  Student  Senate." 


Interested  in  a  Journalism  Career 

or  just   looking  for 

a  strong  course  in  writing. 

Journalism        EN   161 


May  be  the  ticket  to  your  future. 
And  it  fulfills  your  EN  102  requirement. 

You'Ll    learn  word  processing,    layout,   production, 
and  many  other  skills. 
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Editorials 


In  Our  View 


Student  Involvement 


by  Alan  Samry 

Student  enrollment  is  at  re- 
cord levels.  More  people  are 
attending  this  college.  Howev- 
er, class  attendance  is  only  part 
of  the  college  experience,  the 
other  experience  happens 
when  you  stay  on  campus  and 
get  involved  with  an  activity  or 
club. 

The  school  does  not  serve  it's 
full  purpose  if  students  just  go 
to  class  and  then  leave.  Yes,  col- 
lege is  a  place  to  learn,  where 
you  learn,  you  mature,  you  de- 
velop into  an  individual.  This 
does  not  happen  if  you  just  go  to 
class.  The  professors  give  you 
knowledge,  but  students  must 
go  out  and  use  it  To  learn  some- 
thing, you  don't  memorize  it  just 
to  pass  the  test  In  a  computer 
class  you  find  your  own  time  to 
use  an  IBM  English  Literature 
teaches  you  about  John  Hilton. 
It's  up  to  you  what  to  do  with 
your  knowledge  about  him.  If 
you  like  political  science,  get 
involved  in  the  student  gov- 
ernment; it  will  enhance  your 
knowledge  into  an  experience. 

The  most  common  excuse  for 
not  getting  involved  in  an  on 


campus  activity  is  "I  work  after 
school."  Join  the  club.  Who 
doesn't  work  after  school? 
Some  people  manage  their  time 
so  they  can  do  homework,  go  to 
class,  write  for  the  paper.  They 
work,  make  their  car  payment 
and  have  a  girl  friend.  They 
even  have  time  leftover  to 
watch  a  little  MTV  and  then  go 
to  sleep 

You  feel  better  when  you  get 
involved  with  things  on  campus. 
You  meet  new  people.  When 
you  shoot  baskets  in  the  gymna- 
sium, the  odds  have  it  that  you 
meet  someone  else  who  shoots 
baskets,  and  that  person  might 
even  be  in  one  of  your  classes. 
Another  topic  arises  by  talking 
about  what  happens  in  the 
class,  how  the  teacher  is,  or  if 
you  like  the  class. 

So  if  you  see  a  bulletin  or  hear 
of  a  club  starting  up  that  you  are 
interested  in  —  go  check  it  out 
Some  people  share  the  same  in- 
terests. If  you're  afraid  to  go 
alone  or  not  sure  what  to  ex- 
pect, bring  a  friend  for  some 
added  security.  Just  get  out  and 
experience  the  campus  life. 


Child  Psychiatrist  Psychs  Dad 

by  Walter  O'Neil 

Many  students  will  study  psychology  before  they  leave  here. 
This  is  especially  true  of  those  who  will  enter  the  teaching  and 
health  care  professions  for  it  provides  them  with  an  under- 
standing of  how  people  relate  to  one  another. 

I'm  not  sure  where  psychology  ends  and  psychiatry  begins  but 
the  big  dicitonary  defines  psychiatry  as  the  practice  of  treating 
psychological;  i.e.,  mental  and  emotional,  problems  and  it  re- 
quires the  attention  of  a  doctor.  Child  psychiatry  which  is  a 
specialty  in  this  field  may  work  in  either  direction  as  will  be 
learned  from  this  true,  short  story. 

Returning  home  from  the  office  one  day,  tired  and  angry  from 
hours  of  controversy  and  unsatisfying  activities  I  was  in  great 
need  of  a  restorative  to  relieve  my  frustration. 

I  removed  my  jacket  and  tie,  took  a  couple  of  golf  clubs  and  my 
practice  balls  from  the  hall  closet,  put  on  my  spikes  and  headed 
for  a  practice  area  across  the  street  My  youngest  son,  Tommy, 
who  was  about  five  trailed  along  and  seated  himself  nearby  with 
elbows  on  knees  and  chin  on  hands.  He  remained  silent 
Apparently  he  was  mature  enough  to  know  that  you  don't  dis- 
turb a  practicing  golfer  and  perceptive  enough  to  know  that  you 
don't  interrupt  a  mad-dad. 

I  began  to  practice.  In  my  fury  the  divots  flew.  As  I  continued 
the  divots  got  bigger  and  flew  further.  The  ground  became  deep- 
ly scarred. 

Finally  in  a  quiet  but  firm  and  convincing  voice  Tommy  said, 
"Dad,  you  are  wrecking  the  world."  Words  of  magic.  My  mind 
relaxed.  My  emotions  calmed.  I  was  cured. 

Tommy  helped  me  pick  up  the  balls  and  we  headed  for  home 
and  dinner,  happy  and  carefree.  I  silently  chuckled  as  we  went  I 
often  wonder  if  he  did,  too. 


Dissertation:  A  Way  To  A  Means 


by  Professor  Nancy  Hatton 

When  I  was  first  asked  to 
write  this  article,  I  groaned.  I 
jokingly  commented  to  several 
people  that  at  this  particular 
point  in  time  I  had  few  profound 
opinions  or  points  of  view  or 
anything  except  my  nearly  com- 
pleted doctoral  dissertation. 
This  research  project  which  is 
necessary  for  me  to  get  my 
doctorate  from  Boston  Uni- 
versity, has  been  hanging  over 
my  head  for  ages  and  has  lately 
taken  almost  all  of  my  energy.  I 
thought  that  for  this  article,  I'd 
like  to  share  some  thoughts  on 
all  this,  particularly  in  terms  of 
what  this  has  to  do  with  you  — 
the  students,  faculty,  and  staff 
ofCCCC. 

I  should  first  explain  a  little 
about  a  dissertation.  When  one 
enters  a  graduate  program,  one 
first  has  to  complete  a  number 
of  specific  course  require- 
ments. That  part  is  relatively 
easy.  Graduate  students  do 
many  papers,  but  as  one  prog- 
resses through  a  program,  one 
is  expected  to  be  in  the  process 
of  developing  the  idea  for  the 
"big  paper"  —  the  dissertation. 
In  my  case,  I  have  2  major  areas 
of  interest  adolescent  psychol- 
ogy and  moral  development  So 
my  dissertion  focuses  on  a  com- 
bination of  these.  I  wanted  to 
know  whether  individuals  who 
had  high  levels  of  ego  develop- 
ment or  identity  (which  sup- 
posedly occurs  following  the 
identity  crisis  of  adolescence) 
also  had  high  levels  of  moral 
judgment  I  wanted  to  find  this 
out  with  a  sample  of  real  sub- 
jects. Over  time  (and  lots  of  it),  I 
developed  this  research  idea 
and  how  I  was  going  to  do  the 
project  It's  a  long  process  and  I 
knew  it  I  was  never  really  sure 
how  long  it  would  take, 
although  I  have  set  and  missed 
many  deadlines.  I  just  kept 
plugging  along,  never  really 
looking  at  the  hugeness  of  the 
project  If  I  had,  I  might  have 


given  up  in  frustration  as  many 
students  do. 

At  any  rate,  I  chose  my  prob- 
lem, looked  at  research  others 
had  done,  and  planned  out  my 
research.  Thanks  to  the  53  stu- 
dents who  volunteered  to  help 
me,  I  was  able  to  complete  the 
study.  Then  came  my  statistical 
analyses  and  a  chapter  discus- 
sing my  findings.  I'm  almost 
finished  now  and  have  set  a 
date  when  my  advisor  and  two 
other  faculty  (my  committee) 
will  read  the  dissertation,  sit 
down  with  me  to  question  and 
discuss  it,  and  ultimately  de- 
cide whether  I've  done  enough 
to  be  called  "Doctor."  I'll  hold 
my  breath  until  then. 

This  whole  project  with  all  its 
frustrations  has  provided  me 
with  much  food  for  thought,  not 
just  about  my  academic  area, 
but  about  this  college  and  the 
people  in  it  I've  occasionally 
noted,  when  speaking  with 
faculty  from  4-year  colleges, 
that  they  have  the  idea  that  the 
intellectual  atmosphere  at  a 
community  college  is  somehow 
lacking.  I  have  found  the  exact 
opposite  to  be  the  case.  While  it 
is  true  that  we  don't  have  grad 
students  and  faculty  whose  ma- 
jor emphasis  is  on  doing  re- 
search and  publishing  articles, 
it  certainly  is  quite  inaccurate 
to  say  that  we  don't  have  an  in- 
tellectual atmosphere  here. 

I  remember  when  I  first  be- 
gan to  formulate  some  thought 
on  my  dissertation  topic.  I  got 


tremendously  helpful  input 
from  my  students,  especially  my 
adolescent  psychology  classes, 
as  well  as  from  my  colleagues. 
While  you  might  think  that  my 
own  students  were  merely 
trying  for  a  few  extra  brownie 
points,  the  same  can't  be  said 
for  all  the  interested  students, 
faculty,  and  staff  I've  encoun- 
tered in  the  cafeteria,  library, 
and  wherever  else  I  go  on  this 
campus.  People  ask  and  they 
ask  in  detail  about  what  I'm 
doing,  how  I'm  doing  it  and  why 
I'm  doing  it  They  are  truly  in- 
terested. I  know  that  because  I 
am  still  welcomed  at  many 
tables  in  the  cafeteria! 

When  I  needed  research  par- 
ticipants, they  came,  very  will- 
ing, even  though  it  may  infringe 
on  their  time.  When  I  have 
needed  help  interpreting  my 
findings,  my  students  and  col- 
leagues helped  me  out.  They 
have  a  great  deal  to  offer  and  a 
willingness  to  offer  it 

It  Is  often  said  that  in  doing  a 
dissertation,  one  often  feels 
very  alone.  To  a  certain  extent 
this  is  true,  for  one  must  be- 
come the  real  expert  in  that  par- 
ticular academic  area.  Howev- 
er, a  great  deal  of  the  aloneness 
is  not  being  felt  because  of  the 
caring,  concern,  and  interest  in 
such  activity  which  I've 
observed  at  this  college.  I'd  just 
like  to  say  thanks  to  all,  for  your 
interest,  your  help,  and  your 
understanding.  I  hope  I've  been 
able  to  give  you  as  much  as 
you've  given  to  me.  As  for  the 
college,  I'm  glad  I'm  here.  CCCC 
has  a  very  intellectual  atmos- 
phere and  we  must  do  all  we  can 
to  keep  it  that  way.  All  of  us, 
whether  we  are  students,  facul- 
ty, or  staff  must  keep  reading 
and  thinking  and  discussing  — 
both  in  and  out  of  classrooms — 
for  this  is  the  kind  of  activity 
which  truly  keeps  a  college 
alive.  Thanks  to  all.  Let's  keep  a 
good  thing  going. 


The  Lame  Meet  The  Tame  CCC  C 
Parties:  An  Exercise  In  Idiocy 


It's  a  Friday  night.  You're 
yoUng  and  in  college.  For  some 
strange  reason,  you  feel  like 
going  to  a  party.  So  what's  stop- 
ping you?  What's  the  problem? 
The  problem  is  that  you  go  to 
CCCC.  4C's  parties  are  not  par- 
ties; they're  boring,  violent 
drunkfests. 

A  party  is  a  social  gathering,  a 
place  where  you  go  with  old 
friends  to  make  new  ones.  A 
party  is  where  you  listen  to 
music.  Daring  people  some- 
times dance.  You  have  con- 
versations at  parties  and  maybe 
you  even  have  a  few  laughs.  A 
party  is  where  you  go  to  have  a 
good  time. 

A  4C's  party,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  like  "Magic  Mountain" 
at  Disney  World  —  not  recom- 
mended for  small  children  or 
people  suffering  from  angina. 
Those  of  us  who  are  averse  to 
periods  of  extreme  monotony, 
that  are  intermittently  dis- 
rupted by  bursts  of  extreme 
brutality,  should  also  avoid 
these  soirees.  However,  if 
masochism  is  your  game,  we 


may  have  found  your  niche. 

4C's  parties  are  where  you  go 
with  old  friends  to  alienate 
potential  new  ones.  Conversa- 
tion is  nonexistent  due  to  music 
that  is  often  so  loud  that  even 
deciphering  the  name  of  the 
person  shouting  in  your  ear  is 
an  impossibility.  Dancing  at 
these  parties  is  an  obsolete  con- 
cept 

Any  friendly  social  interac- 
tion at  a  4C's  party  is  rare.  The 
only  apparent  interpersonal 
activity  that  occurs  is  when  one 
person's  fist  cracks  against 
someone  else's  jaw.  Fights  are 
abundant,  but  the  people  run- 
ning to  avoid  being  hit  are  not 
upset  by  the  ruckus;  in  fact,  they 
are  pleased.  A  fight  is  a  wel- 
comed burst  of  excitement  in 
the  midst  of  an  otherwise  te- 
dious evening. 

4C's  parties  are  desensitizing 
students  towards  violence.  De- 
spite the  mad  dash  for  an  exit 
when  the  commotion  starts,  no 
one  is  ever  shocked  when  the 
'beater"  lifts  the  "beaten"  off 
the  ground  to  slug  him  one  last 


time.  Hardly  an  eyebrow  raises 
when  weapons  are  wielded. 
This  is  truly  a  sad  commentary 
on  the  state  of  Cape  Cod's  youth. 
There  is  one  redeeming  qual- 
ity to  4C's  parties.  They  are 
great  for  the  cardiovascular  sys- 
tem (with  all  that  running  how 
could  they  not  be?).  Just  remem- 
ber to  wear  your  track  shoes. 

Editor's  Notes 

The  Main  sheet  would  like  to 
apologize  for  certain  parts  of 
the  article  written  on  the 
"Hockey  Club  Struggles  to  Re- 
build" published  in  our  Octo- 
ber 20  issue. 

We  in  no  way  meant  to  imply 
that  Jeff  Eldrige  has  done  any- 
thing less  than  put  forth  an 
enormous  amount  of  effort  in 
trying  to  get  the  CCCC  Hockey 
Club  organized  On  the  con- 
trary, we  support  his  efforts  and 
the  efforts  of  any  students  who 
are  willing  to  initiate  such  en- 
thusiasm in  an  activity. 
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Saying  My  Prayers  In  The  Ice  Age      Parking :  A  Modest 

Proposal 


by  Randy  Viscio 

In  the  past  forty  years  we  have 
seen  the  emergence,  growth, 
and  nourishment  of  a  type  of 
war  based  on  the  assumed  poli- 
tical intentions  of  two  super- 
powers. The  Cold  War  as  we 
know  it,  has  affected  (or  in- 
fected) the  planet  with  its  fear, 
hatred,  and  paranoia  as  long  as 
it  has  existed. 

It  has  controlled  the  political 
leaders  of  the  world  and 
allowed  them  to  pervert  the  ess- 
ence of  positive  planetary  rela- 
tionships. That  is,  one  person's 
positive  relationship  to 
another,  whether  that  other 
person  lives  in  the  same  coun- 
try or  on  the  other  side  of  the 
planet 

While  the  initial  chill  of  the 
Cold  War  is  gone,  it  has  been 
replaced  by  a  new  Ice  Age.  This 
new  age  we  have  entered  has 
numbed  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  Cold  War  has  been 
bred  into  a  whole  generation 
and  that  generation,  however 
unintentionally,  has  prepared 
the  following  generations  for  an 
indoctrination. 

Political  leaders  of  the  world 
have  led  this  indoctrination 
through  the  use  of  media,  busi- 
ness, and  educational  institu- 
tions. They  have  refused  to  real- 
ize, however  obvious  it  is,  that 
what  they  have  done  will  ulti- 
mately allow  the  inhabitants  of 
this  planet  to  self-destruct 

The  Cold  War  has  not  only 
beeninstitutedbythepowersof 
the  planet,  it  has  become  what 
many  will  confess  to  be  a  reli- 
gion all  its  own. 
Cold  War  as  a  Religion 

Religion  is  a  set  of  organized 
beliefs  and  rules  established  to 
distinguish  approved  from  un- 
approved behavior.  There  are 
two  crucial  factors  that  satisfy 
the  realization  of  the  Cold  War 
as  a  religion.  First,  religion  is 
self-justifying.  It  does  not  resort 
to  modes  of  justification  out- 
side of  its  own  system.  We  do  not 
expect  scientific  justification 
proving  the  existence  of  God. 

Second,  justification  of  belief 
and  action  depends  on  non- 
empirical  sources.  For  exam- 
ple, no  matter  what  effort  Gor- 
bachev may  make  to  moderate 
the  Soviet  system,  there  will  al- 
ways be  those  in  the  West  who 
believe  that  his  every  step  is 
being  made  as  a  clever  devil 
with  a  long-term  and  historical 
game  plan  of  domination. 

A  number  of  other  elements 
support  the  use  of  the  'religion' 
in  its  relation  to  the  Cold  War. 


The  following  are  key  aspects  of 

religion: 

Order 

The  belief  in  an  order  based 
on  the  conflict  between  two  su- 
perpowers. There  is  a  negative 
symbiosis  between  Capitalism 
and  Communism.  The  presence 
of  the  other  legitimizes  and 
gives  purpose  to  rules  and  ac- 
tions. It  gives  each  nation's  rul- 
ers an  anti-regime  to  point  to  in 
contrast,  thus  contributing  to 
the  righteousness  of  its  own 
people. 
Rituals 

For  forty  years,  we  have  been 
laying  down  rituals  such  as  the 
affirmation  of  the  "American 
Way  of  Life."  We  compare  the 
barren  shelves  of  the  stores  in 
the  Eastern  Bloc  with  the  rich- 
ness of  consumer  goods  offered 
in  the  West.  Military  rituals 
such  as  the  display  of  our  forces 
in  maneuvers  throughout  the 
world. 

Perhaps  the  most  common 
rituals  are  the  trivial  ones,  such 
as  mere  expressions  like,  "Bet- 
ter be  careful  or  they'll  send 
you  to  Siberia,"  or,  "At  least 
you're  not  in  Russia."  These  tri- 
vial rituals  tie  our  culture 
together  and  give  us  contrast  to 
our  "Negative  Other." 
Saints 

Many  saints  are  visible  in  the 
American  version  of  Cold  War 
religion.  John  Birch  is  one  who 
is  fading  in  the  memory  of  most 
Americans,  but  we  have  mod- 
ern saints  such  as  Lt  Col.  Oliver 
North,  Richard  Nixon,  and,  yes, 
Ronald  Reagan.  Although  we 
may  realize  certain  aspects  of 
these  people's  actions  to  be  less 
than  desirable  we  will  still  buy 
their  books  and  praise  their 
rhetoric  that  seems  to  legiti- 
mize the  Cold  War  religion. 

Sacred  Scriptures 

The  most  recognized  of  the 
sacred  scriptures  is  the  Salt  II 
Treaty,  which  remains  our 
basic  reference  document  for 
charging  the  Soviets  with  de- 
viousness  and  treachery. 
Identity 

The  constant  identification 
with  the  threat  of  the  "Negative 
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Other,"  which  leads  us  to  prove 
the  authenticity  of  our  own  sys- 
tem. The  measuring  of  success 
in  terms  of  production  and  con- 
sumption. "The  one  with  the 
most  toys"  syndrome  is  pro- 
duced from  this  identification. 
Clear  and  Worthy  Adversary 

Obviously,  we  portray  the 
Soviet  Union  as  an  Evil  Empire, 
and  certain  images  are  auto- 
matically associated  with  their 
being.  The  image  of  a  gigantic 
Gulag:  everyone  is  dressed  in 
grey  clothesandaKGBagenton 
every  corner.  The  Russians  are 
stupid,  yet  incredibly  clever. 
The  Soviets  are  ignorant  and 
weak,  yet  have  beat  us  to  the 
punch  in  every  small  nation 
only  because  we  have  been 
"playing  'Mister  Nice  Guy'  for 
too  long." 

Morals 

Because  the  Cold  War  reli- 
gion has  no  messiah  or  salva- 
tion, it  is  based  upon  the  here 
and  now.  In  our  alliances  with 
other  nations  or  peoples  we 
must  take  whomever  we  can  get, 
regardless  of  the  decency  or 
humanity  of  them.  Anything 
goes  with  regards  to  our  oppo- 
nents, no  matter  how  self- 
defeating.  The  morality  of  the 
Cold  War  preaches  that  oppo- 
nents are  controlled  by  Russia 
and  must  be  destroyed  at  any 
cost 

In  Berlin  stands  the  great 
wall.  It  stands  as  a  symbol  of  the 
Cold  War  thesis.  It  is  here 
where  the  nations  of  light  end 
and  the  nations  of  darkness  be- 
gin. It  is  the  separation  of  the 
modern  world  into  halves  of 
good  and  evil. 

I'm  saying  my  prayers  in  this 
Ice  Age  that  we  have  entered.  It 
may  be  that  the  only  movement 
that  can  possibly  break  us  out  of 
the  ice  is  our  culture's  dedica- 
tion to  a  positive  planetary  in- 
volvement We  cannot  reason- 
ably continue  to  believe  in 
aspects  of  a  Cold  War  that  is 
man-made.  We  are  not  learning 
from  our  mistakes  but  are  simp- 
ly improving  our  ways  of  justify- 
ing them. 

Can  we  really  condemn  our 
children  to  being  the  Ice  Age 
Warriors  of  the  future? 


by  Tucker  Linquist 

There  is  no  question  that 
there  is  a  parking  problem  at 
the  college.  People  have  been 
parking  wherever  they  can,  and 
they  have  been  very  creative  at 
it  I  have  come  up  with  some 
solutions  to  this  problem: 

1)  The  way  I  figure  it,  this 
school  has  enough  sports.  We 
are  not  here,  as  students,  to  be 
taking  tennis  lessons.  The  ten- 
nis courts  represent  a  good  deal 
of  valuable  parking  places.  I  fi- 
gure that  with  some  minor  land- 
scaping, such  as  net  and  fence 
removal,  we  could  have  about 
five  hundred  readily  available 
parking  places.  Tennis  courts 
are  an  attractive  part  of  this 
campus  —  there  is  no  question 
about  that  This  is,  however,  a 
community  college,  not  a  com- 
munity country  club. 


there  are  students.  This  just 
does  not  sound  right  because, 
after  all,  this  is  a  learning  facil- 
ity. If  trees  are  something  that 
you  must  look  at,  then  go  to 
Nickerson  State  Park  —  that  is 
what  state  parks  are  for.  The 
trees  on  this  campus  represent 
fewer  parking  places  for  the 
students;  trees  don't  care  much 
about  anything  and  they  don't 
mind  being  cut  down  because 
trees  don't  have  feelings.  I  prop- 
ose that  the  trees  in  the  center 
of  the  campus  be  the  first  to  go. 
They  are  ugly  trees  and  the  cen- 
ter of  campus  would  be  a  great 
handicap  parking  lot  For  all  of 
you  tree  freaks  out  there,  the  art 
department  could  find  some 
"tree  happy"  artist  to  paint  tree 
murals  on  the  side  of  the  lib- 
rary. Think  of  this:  the  trees 


"This  is,  however,  a  community  college,  not  a 
country  club." 


2)  The  East  Coast,  New  Eng- 
land in  particular,  has  never 
been  known  for  its  trend  setting 
qualities.  California  has  always 
been  the  proving  ground  for 
new  ideas.  For  example,  the 
concept  of  having  a  drive 
through  at  fast  food  restaurants 
started  in  California.  I  propose 
that  we  make  the  college  a  test- 
ing ground,  and  have  "drive  in" 
style  classes.  The  students 
would  park,  take  out  their  note- 
books, hook  a  speaker  up  to 
their  car  window  and  take  notes 
from  a  giant  screen.  This  new 
concept  could  be  called  Park-n- 
Learo.  The  screen  could  be  lo- 
cated in  parking  lot  8.  Cape  Cod 
Community  College  would  be- 
come the  first  learning  institu- 
tion to  mix  the  versatility  of  the 
automobile,  and  the  awesome 
power  of  learning.  We  would  all 
be  part  of  a  fast  moving  trend 
and  our  chances  of  being  on  60 
Minutes  would  be  much  grea 
than  they  are  now. 

3)  I  never  cared  much  for 
trees,  unless  they  are  burning 
in  my  fireplace,  so  this  solution 
was  second  nature  for  me. 
There  are  more  trees  on  the 
property  of  this  campus  than 


would  always  be  in  bloom  if 
they  were  painted.  Live  trees 
are  so  unreliable  when  it  comes 
to  beauty. 

4)  This  last  solution  will  help 
students  in  many  ways.  One  of 
the  things  that  people  criticize 
students  for  is  that  they  are  not 
living  in  reality.  I  would  like  to 
know  how  people  living  in  the 
"real  world"  expect  those  of  us 
accused  of  living  some  place 
else  to  be  able  to  change  with 
out  the  help  of  our  learning  in- 
stitutions. For  example,  in  the 
real  world  of  professionals, 
people  are  rewarded  for 
achievement  The  achievers  are 
rewarded  with  simple  gifts; 
sometimes  the  gifts  are  as  sim- 
ple as  a  parking  place  in  a  spe- 
cial area,  a  designated  area.  At 
CCCC  something  like  an  indoor 
parking  garage  for  students  that 
have  held  a  3.0  gp.a.  or  better 
for  a  semester  would  be  a  good 
idea.  If  you  are  wondering 
where  the  administration  of 
this  particular  learning  institu- 
tion would  put  a  heated  indoor 
parking  facility,  than  wonder  no 
further  —  I  have  the  solution.  I 
have  been  doing  a  survey  of  the 
amount  of  activity  at  the  various 
buildings  on  campus  and  I  have 
discovered,  much  to  my  sur- 
prise, that  the  building  with  the 
lowest  activity  level  (foot  traf- 
fic) is  the  administration  build- 
ing. With  some  minor  construc- 
tion to  consider,  such  as  wall  re- 
moval, overhead  door  installa- 
tion, and  the  relocation  of  key 
heating  ducts,  the  building 
would  be  ready  in  no  time.  The 
relocation  of  the  heating  ducts 
in  the  future  Administration 
Memorial  Honor  Parking  Lot 
for  the  Privileged  Few  (a.m.p.s.) 
is  of  more  concern,  and  will  re- 
quire a  greater  effort  than  the 
relocation  of  the  people  in 
there  now,  because  of  one  sim- 
ple reason:  heating  ducts  have 
to  work  all  winter. 
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If  You  Had  One  Comment  About  AIDS,  What  Would  It  Be? 


by  Mat  daSilva 


"The  party  is  over!  There's  no 
'Safe  Sex'  without  condoms,  and 
that's  even  questionable."  — 
Scott  Chalker 


oar 


"Practice  'Safe  Sex.'  "  —  Jac- 
queline Burke 


"Be  aware.  Learn  about  'Safe 
Sex,'  and  keep  your  eyes  on  the 
news,  so  that  you're  informed 
about  any  new  developments." 
—  Caroline  Foote. 


"I  would  like  to  see  more  edu- 
cational, and  research  funding. 
People's  awareness  directly 
affects  the  monies  given  to  the 
development  of  a  prevention  or 
cure."  —  Vodray  Mills 


"Death  is  scary,  and  I  under- 
stand that  death  is  what  this  dis- 
ease is  all  about;  I  lost  a  friend 
to  AIDS."  —  Lisa  Adamson 


Above:  Adam  Cordeiro  gives  the  drive  "thumbs-up"  as  nurse  Cynthia 
Smiley  prepares  to  take  his  blood. 


Below:  Julie  Kahy  cheerfully  embarks  in  the  blood  drive  process  giving 
for  Ihe  greater  good. 
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Arts  And  Entertainment 


PIXY's  Inside  Story  On  Radio  and  People 


by  Beth  Cronin 

"I  wanted  to  do  something  out 
of  the  ordinary.  Not  your  usual 
nine  to  five  job,  day  in,  day  out.  I 
love  music;  1  like  working  with 
people.  It's  something  I  don't 
think  I'll  ever  get  bored  with." 

This  was  Kevin  Gilmour's 
answer  to  my  question,  "Why 
did  you  choose  to  do  work  in- 
volved with  radio?" 

This  reporter  was  on  assign- 
ment at  PIXY  radio  station, 
perhaps  the  most  popular  sta- 
tion among  CCCC  students,  to 
interview  the  staff  and  find  out 
what  they  think  has  led  to  their 
popularity. 

I  arrived  just  after  noon  and 
received  a  warm  welcome  from 
both  the  receptionist  and  De- 
nnis W.  Harwich. 

A  bit  later  four  staff  members, 
Kevin  Gilmour,  Steve  Robins, 
Scott  Morgan,  Dennis  W.  Har- 
wich and  I  assembled  in  one  of 
the  studios  to  begin  the  inter- 
view. 

These  are  the  other  answers  I 
received  to  my  first  question, 
"Why  did  you  choose  to  do  work 
involved  with  radio?" 

Scott  Morgan's  answer  was 
short,  "I've  always  loved  rock 
and  roll." 

They  all  nodded  in  agreement 
as  Dennis  W.  Harwich  spoke. 
"Radio  is  something  that  every- 
body hears.  It's  in  your  car;  it's 
where  you  work.  It's  always 
there.  It's  a  lot  more  accessible 
than  being  in  the  movies.  It's  the 
closest  thing  to  show  business 
with  the  exception  of  being  in  a 
live  band.  If  we  all  had  the  ta- 
lent we'd  probably  be  doing 
that" 

The  four  combined  have  over 
eight  years  professional  experi- 
ence. An  exact  figure  was  un- 


and  getting  them  to  listen  to 
your  material." 

Not  only  does  skill  play  a  part 
in  finding  a  job,  luck  is  involved 
as  well.  Scott  told  us,  "I  got  this 
job  two  weeks  to  the  day  I  got 
out  of  college." 

"How  do  you  decide  what 
songs  are  played?  Is  there  a  list 
you  have  to  go  from?" 

"Yes,"  Harwich  replied. 
"There's  a  catalog  getting  close 
to  five  thousand  songs.  You 


"What  are  the  favorite 
aspects  of  your  job?" 

Gilmour  spoke  first,  "To  en- 
tertain people  and  have  a  good 
time.  The  same  people  call  you 
every  night,  you  know  their 
names,  their  voices.  It's  almost 
as  if  you  know  them" 

Morgan  shared  a  story  with 
us.  "I  wouldn't  have  known 
yesterday  why  I  liked  this  job, 
but  last  night  I  got  a  call  from  a 


"RADIO  IS  PEOPLE."  Steve  Robins  PIXY  radio's 
researcher  and  D.J.  said. 


-  Photo  by  Beth  Cronin  - 


Phone  PIXY's  pros  anytime.  From  left  to  right:  Scott  Morgan, 
Kevin  Gilmour  and  Steve  Robins. 


available  due  to  Harwich's  rep- 
ly, "This  is  my  second  lifetime." 

Some  decided  in  college  that 
radio  would  be  their  career, 
others  as  in  Robins'  case,  did 
not  "I  went  to  college  and  got  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  psycholo- 
gy. I  feel  that  psychology  is  just 
a  good  asset  to  have.  It  relates  to 
radio;  radio  is  people." 

"How  did  you  get  your  jobs 
here?"  I  asked  them  next 


Robins  replied,  "For  me  it  in- 
volved sending  three  tapes, 
three  resumes,  and  about  fifty 
phone  calls.  Competition  for 
radio  jobs,  especially  in  this 
area,  is  extremely  tight  There 
are  five  disc  jockeys  per  station 
that  are  heard.  There  is  a  li- 
mited number  of  frequencies, 
so  it's  a  finite  number  of  places 
you  can  really  work.  It's  a  mat- 
ter  of  finding  the  right  person 


have  to  go  on  instinct.  They'll 
like  this  until  I  can  decide 
which  of  these  five  callers  is 
going  to  get  their  song  played  ' 
We  get  upwards  of  sixty 
thousand  calls  a  month.  So 
there's  a  lot  of  disappointed 
people  who  don't  get  to  hear 
their  song  that  day  or  even  that 
week.  Also,  we  don't  want  peo- 
ple to  hear  the  same  songs  with- 
in two  days  or  three  days  or 
even  four  days,  if  we  can  get 
away  with  it." 

"When  you  first  went  on  the 
air  you  played  all  classic  hits; 
now  you're  playing  new  songs. 
Why?" 

Harwich  explained,  "When 
we  first  started  out  we  played 
strictly  old  stuff.  We  wanted 
that  identity.  Now  two-thirds  of 
our  songs  are  over  five  years 
old;  one-third  are  less  than  five 
yearsold/^^^^__^^^^^_ 


woman  who  calls  all  the  time. 
She  asked  me  how  I  was  doing.  I 
said  I  wasn't  in  a  very  good 
mood.  She  called  later  and  said, 
'I've  got  something  for  you  that 
might  make  your  day.  Last  night 
you  played  a  song  for  this  girl, 
Denise,  who  was  sitting  with 
me.  You  said  her  name  and 
played  her  song.  You  should 
have  seen  her  face  light  up.  You 
make  people  happy  every  day.' 
It's  nice  to  know  you  can  make 
someone  feel  like  that " 

"Is  there  anything  you  would 
like  to  tell  the  students  at 
CCCC?" 

They  all  wanted  us  to  know 
that  there  is  a  book  in  the  studio 
which  holds  callers  comments 
and  suggestions. 

"Would  you  be  interested  in 
putting  information  about 
CCCC  on  the  air?" 

"Yes,"  they  all  said.  "Call  us." 


'YOU  MAKE  PEOPLE  HAPPY  EVERY  DAY" 
Caller  says  of  PIXY's  Scott  Morgan. 


The  Throwing  Muses  Rock  SMU 


by  Lisa  Correia 

The  crowd  of  avante-garde 
Throwing  Muses  fans  were  up  and 
dancing  to  Iheir  favorite  songs 
October  22,  at  SMU.  The  crowd 
stretched  everywhere  from  the  stage 
to  the  back  wail,  while  the  band  was 
rocking  out  their  best  songs. 

Thrashing  out  songs  for  over  an 
hour.  The  Throwing  Muses  had  the 
crowd  going  wild.  Lead  singer, 
Kristin,  played  hard  and  heavy  for 
their  song,  "Fish."  Her  guitar 
roared  as  she  sang,  "I  have  a  fish 
nailed  to  a  cross  in  my  room.  It 
sings  to  me  with  glassy  eyes."  This 
song  appeared  on  the  4  A.D. 
Record  Company's  compilation 
I  P,  "Lonely  As  An  Eyesore." 

Between  songs,  she  would  have 
a  lew  words  for  the  audience.  She 
explained  how  the  band  nearly  got 


stuck  in  the  elevator  before  the 
show.  She,  also,  brought  our  atten- 
tion to  bassist,  Leslie.  Leslie,  known 
for  wearing  skirts  and  kilts,  was 
sporting  a  pair  of  jeans.  Kristin 
prompted,  "Let  us  all  feast  our  eyes 
on  Leslie,  with  pants  on!"The  band 
received  a  bit  of  amusement  to  hear 
a  member  of  the  audience  yell  to 
Leslie,  "Take  them  off!" 

Tanya,  the  other  guitarist,  also 
played  percussion  for  this  show. 
She  was  accompanying  the  drum- 
mer, who  had  a  leg  injury.  Despite 
the  injury,  he  played  hard  and  loud. 

The  Throwing  Muses  played 
most  of  their  songs  from  their  latest 
album,  "The  Fat  Skier."  Even 
though  the  acoustics  in  the  Center 
at  SMU  are  not  very  effective.  The 
Throwing  Muses  certainly  are! 


Thp  Canp'c  Alternative 


The  Cape's  Alternative 

Cape  Cod  Community  College 

W.  Barnstable,  MA  02668 


BE  THE  CAPTAIM 


OF  YOUR  OWM  SUB. 


At  D'Angelo  sandwich  shops,  you  can 
chart  your  own  course  by  choosing  from  a 
variety  of  employment  opportunities. 

Choose  full  or  part-time  hours.  Short 
shifts  and  evening  shifts.  A  flexible  work 
schedule.  Or  homemakers'  hours  with  school 
holidays  off. 

Plus,  there's  a  complete  training  program 
that  could  lead  to  a  career  in  management. 
We  offer  competitive  starting  wages  and 
regular  merit  raises  A  generous  meal 
allowance.  A  free  uniform.  And  profit  sharing 
when  eligibility  requirements  are  met 

If  you're  a  teenager,  it's  a  great  way  to 
earn  money  for  college,  new  clothes,  your 
own  car  or  spending  money. 

Homemakers  find  an  easy  way  to  re-enter 
the  job  scene  and  help  with  the  family  budget. 

You'll  also  get  to  work  with  a  great  crew 
of  people  in  a  fun  environment.  5o  fill  out  the 
application  on  the  back  and  give  it  to  the  store 
manager  today.  You  can  be  the  captain  of  your 
own  sub  too1 


sandwich  shops 
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Feigenbaum :  More  Than  A  Name  In  The  News 


by  Kathleen  Hannan 

Upon  entering  Professor 
Feigenbaum's  office  in  the  Sci- 
ence Building  it  was  soon  appa 
rent  that  this  office  got  plenty  of 
use.  My  eyes  were  assaulted  by 
the  friendly  clutter:  unintelligi- 
ble math  books  Tilled  the  book- 
case, a  foreign  language  poster 
screaming  for  freedom  at  any 
cost,  a  candid  photo  of  a  hand- 
some young  man  and  a  pin-up  of 
Einstein. 

Up  until  that  moment, 
Feigenbaum  was  just  a  name  in 
the  news.  Stepping  over  the 
threshold  changed  that  im- 
mediately, i 

Joel  Feigenbaum  was  born  in 
Manhattan,  New  York,  in  1943. 
While  Feigenbaum  was  still  a 
young  boy,  he  moved  with  his 
parents  to  Queens. 

The  Queens  of  today,  was  not 
the  Queens  of  the  late  40's.  post- 
WWII.  Long  Island  was  still 
farmland  composed  of  under- 
developed communities  with 
few  organized  services.  Feigen- 
baum's father  was  instrumental 
in  the  development  of  the  com- 
munity of  Queens,  and  he's  very 
proud  of  that  fact 

"Ever  since  I  was  a  small  boy, 
I've  witnessed  people  coming 
together  to  work  for  a  common 
good,"  Feigenbaum  said. 

Keeping  that  attitude  through 
his  elementary  and  high  school 
days  in  New  York,  he  then  went 
on  to  Harvard  University  to  con- 
centrate his  studies  toward  a 
degree  in  physics. 

Feigenbaum  stated,  "Har- 
vard was  a  very  exciting  place  to 
be  in  the  early  sixties.  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy  was  not 
only  an  alumnus  of  Harvard,  but 
also  many  of  his  advisors  had 
'Harvard'  connections.  I  really 
felt  1  we  were  <  at  the  center  of 
the  universe." 

During  Feigenbaum's  under- 
graduate days  in  Cambridge  he 
married  his  wife,  Freddie,  and 
in  1964  their  son  was  born. 

Feigenbaum  went  on  to 
graduate  with  high  honors. 
Planning  to  continue  his  educa- 
tion at  Cornell  University, 
Feigenbaum  enrolled  in  a  doc- 
toral program  of  theoretical 
physics. 

During  Feigenbaum's  gradu- 
ate studies  at  Cornell,  Feigen- 
baum became  involved  with  the 
Eugene  McCarthy  presidential 
campaign.  Feigenbaum's  level 
of  commitment  to  the  McCarthy 
platform  prompted  him  to  take 
a  year's  leave  from  his  graduate 
studies,  thus  allowing  him  to  de- 
vote all  his  attentions  to  the 
McCarthy  campaign. 

With  the  elections  over, 
McCarthy  moved  out  of  the 
limelight,  and  Feigenbaum  re- 
turned to  his  studies. 


Feigenbaum  then  accepted 
an  invitation  from  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy as  a  guest  scholar.  Feigen- 
baum planned  to  use  his  time  at 
MI.T.  solely  for  the  completion 
of  his  doctoral  thesis;  but  as  the 
Vietnam  war  was  dragging  on, 
nowhere  was  the  division  of  the 
United  States  more  apparent 
than  at  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. M.I.T.  was  no  exception. 

In  fact,  M.I.T.  was  far  more  in- 
volved in  the  war  effort  than  is 
commonly  known.  In  1967, 
Feigenbaum  was  actively  work- 
ing for  the  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
troops  from  Vietnam. 

Feigenbaum  participated 
with  other  students  and  faculty 
in  a  'research  stoppage  strike' 
specifically  highlighting 
MIT's  active  participatory 
role  in  the  war. 

When  Feigenbaum  entered 
the  job  market,  doctorate  in 
band,  he  became  very  disillu- 


were  living  in  Lynn,  an  urban 
community  which  they  didn't 
regard  as  a  very  healthy  en- 
vironment 

When  Feigenbaum  was 
offered  a  position  at  CCCC,  it 
was  not  just  a  career  opportun- 
ity, but  also  a  chance  to  live  in  a 
healthier  environment  Unfor- 
tunately, the  move  to  Sandwich 
became  an  eye  opener. 

Becoming  aware  of  the  en- 
vironmental pollution  and  re- 
lated health  problems  of  the 
Upper  Cape  drove  Feigenbaum 
to  action.  "No  one  tells  you 
these  things  when  you're  buying 
a  house!  Well,  because  of  things 
like  this  I  became  involved  with 
the  Upper  Cape  Concerned 
Citizens." 

"I  must  say,  providing  a  safe 
environment  for  my  family  is 
foremost  on  my  mind."  But  as 
Feigenbaum  continued  he  ex- 
pressed, "I'm  genuinely  con- 
cerned about  human  suffering, 


"A  tragedy  of  monumental  proportions,  both  in  cost 
and  human  suffering,  will  occur  if  the  environmen- 
tal pollution  at  the  Otis-Camp  Edwards  military 
complex  goes  unchecked." 


sioned  over  the  military's 
penetration  of  the  prestigious 
universities  throughout  the 
country.  But  uppermost  in  his 
mind  was  the  recent  shooting  of 
students  at  Kent  State  by  Ohio 
National  Guardsmen. 

Feigenbaum  reflects,  "I  was 
totally  at  odds  with  the  big  uni- 
versities. I  then  decided  to 
choose  other  alternatives  in 
education." 

Feigenbaum  accepted  a 
teaching  position  in  a  free-form 
graduate  program  sponsored  by 
Goddard  College  of  Vermont 
The  program  was  based  in  the 
center  of  Boston,  which  helped 
to  attract  non-traditional  stu- 
dents 

Feigenbaum  enjoyed 
teaching  there,  but  after  eight 
years  he  was  ready  for  an 
academic  change.  During  this 
period  Feigenbaum  and  family 


especially  having  experienced 
tragedy  first-hand  with  the 
drowning  death  of  our  son." 

Professor  and  Mrs.  Feigen- 
baum view  the  environmental 
pollution  and  health  problems 
of  the  Upper  Cape  as  'life  and 
death'  issues. 

Feigenbaum  stated,  "A 
tragedy  of  monumental  propor- 
tions, both  in  cost  and  human 
suffering,  will  occur  if  the  en- 
vironmental pollution  at  the 
Otis/Camp  Edwards  military 
complex  goes  unchecked." 

Feigenbaum  further  states, 
"The  most  reasonable  hypoth- 
esis that  I  can  make  as  a  scien- 
tist is  that  the  hazardous  activi- 
ties of  both  Otis  and  Camp  Ed- 
wards have  contributed  to  the 
elevated  cancer  rates  in  the  five 
towns  surrounding  the  Mas 

Feigenbaum  sees  his  activist 
involvement  in  Upper  Cape 


Concerned  Citizens  as  a  logical 
extension  of  being  a  professor 
at  a  community  college.  The 
faculty  at  CCCC  are  no  longer 
required  to  document  their 
community  involvement,  but  it 
is  essentially  a  community  ser- 
vice which  differentiates  a  com- 
munity college  from  other 
schools  of  higher  education. 

Feigenbaum  feels  that  big 
business  and  governmental 
agencies  can  afford  to  hire  ex- 
perts with  his  skills,  but  com- 
munity action  groups  rarely 
have  access  to  those  kinds  of 
funds.  Feigenbaum  feels  that 
he  is  just  balancing  the  equa- 
tion. 

Though  Feigenbaum's  con- 
tributions to  U.C.C.C.  are  ex- 
tremely important  and  news- 
worthy, he  down-played  that 
fact  when  he  said,  "I'm  simply 
using  my  skills  to  help  my  fami- 
ly and  my  community." 

Feigenbaum  is  quick  to  point 
out  that  any  success  the  U.C.C.C. 
has  had  is  from  a  group  effort 
"My  wife,  Freddie,  is  clearly 
more  central  to  our  organiza- 
tion than  I  am,"  Feigenbaum 
reiterated. 

Within  the  five  towns  of  the 
Upper  Cape  members  of 
U.C.C.C.  are  broadcasting  their 
findings  with  a  letter-writing 
campaign.  Maintaining  a  record 
of  the  progress  and  setbacks  of 
the  group,  U.C.C.C.  surveys  com- 
munity opinion  on  environmen- 
tal issues. 

Judge  Skinner's  recent  deci- 
sion holding  both  Camp  Ed- 
wards and  Otis  Air  Base  re- 
sponsible for  the  completion  of 
a  joint  environmental  impact 
statement  is,  in  Feigenbaum's 
view,  a  clear  beginning  towards 
a  solution  to  the  pollution  prob- 
lems of  the  Upper  Cape. 

Feigenbaum  feels  however, 
that  the  impact  statement 
addresses  only  some  of  the 
pollution  issues,  while  the  ele- 
vated cancer  rates  among  Up- 
per Cape  residents  point  out  the 
grave  importance  of  a  fair,  un- 
biased cancer  study  among 
these  communities. 

Feigenbaum  expressed  that 
the  Upper  Cape  communities 
want  an  end  to  the  mystery  of 
why  so  many  of  their  residents 
have  contracted  cancer. 
Feigenbaum  feels  that  without 
full  disclosure  of  all  hazardous 
activities,  both  past  and  pre- 
sent, that  have  taken  place  at 
the  military  reservation  and  a 
full-scale  in-depth  cancer 
study,  a  permanent  solution  to 
the  health  and  environmental 
pollution  problems  appears  un- 
obtainable. 
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Biking  Thru 
France 


by  John  Zollinger 

Editor's  note:  John  Zollinger 
toured  through  the  French  coun- 
tryside for  seven  days  prior  to  be- 
ginning summer  studies  at  Ver- 
sailles with  Madam  DeBower's 
group.  The  following  is  an  ex- 
cerpt from  his  journal. 

There  is  a  feeling  of  energy 
filtering  into  my  soul.  Some- 
thing about  being  surrounded 
by  living  things,  each  one  offer- 
ing a  rich  abundance  of  spirit, 
makes  me  feel  alive.  The  crops 
in  the  fields  have  grown  rapidly 
this  summer.  Just  four  weeks 
ago,  they  were  green  samplings 
of  what  they  are  now.  The  wheat 
has  turned  golden  brown,  its 
fruit  bulging  at  the  top  of  the 
stems  and  bending  them  over. 
Long  shafts  come  from  each 
seed  pod,  hanging  towards  the 
ground  like  cat's  whiskers.  I 
break  apart  the  coarse  sheath 
from  one  plant,  and  extract  ten- 
der grain.  It  is  still  moist.  I  eat  it 
and  the  flavor  is  a  rather  bland 
sensation.  Memories  of  eating 
library  paste  as  a  child  in  kin- 
dergarten come  to  me.  Other 
crops  line  the  roadside,  and  ex- 
tend for  kilometers.  Raspber- 
ries are  in  season,  the  pickers 
hunch  over  thorny  rows.  Corn  is 
in  the  first  stages  of  maturity. 
Each  ear  is  about  the  size  of  my 
hand.  Silk  floods  over  the  fruit 
with  a  red-gold  tint.  Onions  fill 
the  air  with  a  faint  smell.  As  I 
crest  a  hilltop,  thousands  of  yel- 
low coronas  catch  the  late  after- 
noon sun.  The  sunflowers  have 
burst  open  and  their  tiny  seeds 
can  be  seen.  Bees  flit  from  plant 
to  plant.  So  many,  in  fact,  that 
the  field  hums  lightly  with  the 
din  of  their  activity.  A  little 
further  ahead,  a  familiar  sound. 
"Clang,  clang,  clang,  ding,  ding 
..."  the  bells  sound  as  the  sheep 
wander  about,  grazing  on  the 
tender  shoots  of  grass  under  the 
fruit  trees.  The  excess  of  the  re- 
cent rains  leaches  slowly  from 
the  soil.  Small  streams  trickle 
down  the  raodside.  The  tire 
paths  of  tractors  have  cut  the 
stream's  bed  in  the  shoulder.  In 
the  deeper  depressions,  small 
pools  become  covered  with  a 
film  of  algae.  The  stagnant  wa- 
ters have  provided  for  its  tem- 
porary growth.  Millions  of  flies 
hover  over  the  soil  and  crops. 
The  swallows  tear  along  the  sur- 
face, scooping  as  many  insects 
as  they  can.  The  rich  cycle  con- 
tinues. 

I  cannot  really  bring  to  words 
what  movement  this  brings  ab- 
out in  me.  I  feel  as  though  my 
eyes  have  cleared  from  a  fog. 
Blood  courses  through  my  arms 
and  legs  as  I  press  to  make  hill- 
tops. Images  of  earlier  bike 
trips  come  back.  Just  as  before, 
the  mental  cadence  begins.  "I 
gotta  stop  ...  I  gotta  stop  ...  just 
for  a  second  ..."  But  it  is 
smashed  and  discarded.  "Get  in 
gear  and  get  up  this  hill,"  I  re- 
primand myself.  This  is  what 
it's  all  about.  Life  is  not  in  some 
10  by  10  cubicle  filled  with 
books  and  watching  rainy  days 
go  by.  It's  right  here  and  now. 
It's  swallowing  a  few  flies  be- 
cause you're  breathing  so  hard 
to  get  up  this  hill.  It's  the  feel  of 
each  stroke  of  your  calf  and 
back  muscles  pushing,  pushing, 
continued  from  page  15 
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Intermediate  Algebra 


rvey  of  Math 


Business  Math 


38EA 
*Not   . 


3  MAI  06        1 

ailable   for   No< 


Elementary   Statistics 
ember  pre-registration 


snt  7 

est    or   5. 

iccessfe! 

completion  of 

TR 

8:00 

N105 

Getchell 

MWF 

8:00 

NG5 

Staff 

TR 

9:30 

N103 

Johnson,    E 

MWF 

12:00 

N106 

Staff 

MWF 

3:00 

N106 

Staff 

MWF 

1:00 

N105 

Staff 

TR 

8:00 

NG8 

Staff 

MWF 

8:00 

NG7 

Staff 

TR 

9:30 

N106 

Young 

MWF 

12:00 

NG7 

Panitz 

MWF 

1:00 

NG7 

Feigenbaum 

MWF 

2:00 

N10S 

Staff 

TR 

2:00 

NIO'j 

Getchelll 

MWF 

3:00 

N105 

Staff 

MWF 

10:00 

N106 

MacAdam 

MWF 

2:00 

N106 

MacAdam 

MWF 

3:00 

NC7 

Staff 

MWF 

11:00 

N106 

MacAdam 

MWF 

1:00 

N106 

MacAdam 

MWF 

9:00 

N106 

Peirce 

MWF 

12:00 

NG6 

Pelrce 

MWF 

2:00 

N<75 

Staff 

HWF 

10:00 

NC7 

Leonard 
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N.ill.,    Hi 

l..i|'..    f.    in.),    Kvl.ilvd  TVuli.    (CmiL.) 

1  '.,,-.■  r, 

M 

illi.    Si   1 

'111   !■ 

IS'.  •'.  T11.I.   RiO.ir.'i,  'iv, h.    (r. 

in .) 

at 

KM. 

:r. 

UN. 

PR. 
BSEA 

IIR! 

4~ 

.     crs.  (.  sk:. 

MAIOY       1 

TITLE 

VrVcal cuius  1 

DAY   (,   TIME 
MIMP  " '  8":b'0 

NO. 

N10G 

INSTRUCTOR 
Young 

l'R. 

TE177  ' 

in-.-. 
3 

CKS.    4 

TF.204 

SIX 

1 

TiTI.1! 

InL.    Circuits 

DAY   4 

MW 

T1HI. 
11  :00 

NU. 
SCI  12 

INSTRUCTOR 

Capuano 

2 

" 

MTWF        2:00 

Nr.7 

Fcigenbauro 

aid   TFI74 

1,,-ih 

T 

1?-? 

Rl  1  1  . 

Capuano 

MA108 

3 

MAI  09 

1 

Prccalculus    II 

MWr        8:00 

N103 

Peirce 

■|j7n6 

4 

11:2117 

1 

Mi.  ...|-i.,i  ,    .-.mi     hit  , 

III 

9:311 

m:[  1.' 

1'irron 

HA107 

3 

MA117 

1 

Calc.    for  Bus.    &  SS  II 

MWF     12:00 

N105 

Leonard 

Lab 

R 

11-1 

SC112 

Perron 

MA108 

4 

HA134 

1 

FORTRAN 

Tit     8-10 

SCI  01 

Staff 

TE206 

3 

TE211 

1 

Data  Conv.    &  Trans. 

MWF 

10:00  . 

SC112 

Perron 

MAI  09 

4 

MA.'nl 

1 

!'. I.I   .      1 

Mild-       1  1  -nn 

lit   ' 

H1.ynll1.11, 

Tr?OA 

4 

Tr.?  1  5 

1 

Rohm  i.s 

MWF 

12:00 

sn  1  ;• 

Perron 

MA201 

4 

MA202 

1 

Calculus   11 

HTWP     11:00 

SC101 

Feigenbaum 

u.i. 

It 

l-J 

M.I  1    ■ 

ivi  ron 

MA202 

4 

HA203 

1 

Calculus   111 

NTWF     11:00 

SC1J4 

Young 

BUSINESS  TECHNOLOGIES 

P 
P 
MA233 

3 
4 
4 

MA210 
MA233 
HA23S 

1 

1 
1 

Linear  Algebra 
Compt.    Prog:      PASCAL 
Data  Structures 

TR       2:00 
TR     8-10 
MTRF     10:00 

SCI  01 
SC107 
SC107 

Bell 

Moynlhan 

Moynlhan 

4 

BA101 

1 

2 

3 

Accounting    I 

MTWR1- 
MTWRF 
MTWRF 

8:00 
9:00 
10:00 

Nil  8 
N118 
N118 

Botvin 
Botvin 
Ward 

27A 

3 

MB101 

1 

Survey  of  Human  A  &  P 

MW     10:00 

Lee   B 

Downey 

BA101 

4 

BA102 

1 

Accounting    II 

MTWRF 

8:00 

N103 

Cole 

NB501 

1 

Lab 

I        9-11 

SCC3 

Downey 

2 

" 

MTWRF 

9:00 

N103 

Cole 

2 

Lab 

F        9-11 

SCC3 

Downey 

3 

" 

MTWRF 

11:00 

Nil  8 

Ward 

27A 

3 

MB102 

1 

Han   L   Environment 

WF        9:00 

NC5 

Swardstrom 

BA101 

3 

BA105 

1 

Managerial  Accounting 

TR 

11:00 

N103 

Cole 

2 

11      "               " 

WF     10:00 

NG6 

Boleyn 
Boleyn 

BA201 

4 

BA202 

1 

Intertned.    Accounting   II 

MTWR 

10:00 

N103 

Botvin 

HB502 

1.2 

Lab   -   01  M  9-11;    Lab   -   91 

T       "9-11 

SCG7 

BA102 

3 

BA209 

1 

Tax  Accounting 

MWF 

1:00 

N118 

Ward 

3* 

Lab 

W       1-3 

SC1U7 

Swardstrom 

EA102 

3 

BA261 

Ace 

ounting   Coop 

TBA 

Staff 

UL060 

4 

MB107 

1 

Minikin   A  &   1'   1 

MWF       9:00 

Lee    1 

Kahler 

3 

r.ci:o 

1 

Dur.incss  Law  I 

TR 

8:00 

SI  06 

Staff 

and 

MB507 

1 

Lab 

H       1-3 

SCC3 

Kahler 

2 

"            " 

MWF 

12:00 

S106 

Conley 

NC109 

2 

Lab 

F     12-2 

SCG3 

Kahler 

3 

BD100 

1 

Intro  Computer   Based   Syst. 

MWF 

9:00 

SC8 

Bernardin 

MB107 

4 

NB108 

1 

Human  A  t>   P    II 

MWF     11:00 

Lee  C 

Kahler 

2 

"              "                "            " 

MWF 

10:00 

SG8 

Smith,   V. 

2 



MHF     11:00 

i.ec    B 

Moran 

3 

"              "                "            " 

MWF 

11:00 

SG8 

Smith,  V. 

HB508 

1 

Lab 

H       1-3 

SCG3 

Kahler 

4 

"              "                "            " 

TR 

2:00 

SG8 

Bernardin 

2 

Lab 

M       1-3 

SCC7 

Horan 

BD100 

4 

BD101 

1 

Applic.    Program.    I 

MTWRF 

8:00 

S105 

Smith,    V. 

3 

Lab 

W       1-3 

SCG7 

Moran 

BD100 

3 

1D106 

1 

BASIC  Programming 

MWF 

11:00 

S105 

Bernardin 

4* 

Lab 

F     9-11 

SCG7 

Staff 

BD102 

3 

BDI02 

1 

Systems   Analysis 

TR 

U:00 

S105 

Smith,   V. 

MB131 

4 

MB109 

1 

Microbiology 

HWT     11:00 

SC107 

Swardstrom 

BD100 

3 

BD205 

1 

Micro  Software 

MWT 

2:00 

N103 

Staff 

OK  MC109 

MB509 

1 

Lub 

H       1-3 

SC107 

Swardstrom 

3 

EE110 

1 

Fund,    of  Economics 

TR 

8:00 

NG6 

Burr ill 

38  FA 

4 

Mill  31 

1 

Cone,    in   Biolony   I 

MWF     12:00 

Lee   B 

Downey 

3 

BE111 

1 

Prin.    Economics   I 

MWF 

8:00 

S106 

Cronin 

HB531 

1 

Lab 

T        2-4 

SCG3 

Downey 

2 

"                " 

MWF     10:00 

S106 

Smith,   H. 

2 

ub 

;;      8-10 

SCG3 

Downey 

3 

n                 n 

MU  2 

■3:15 

S106 

Cronin 

MK131 

4 

HB1 32 

1 

Cone,    in  Biologv  11 

MWF       1:00 

Lee  B 

Boleyn 

4 

11                 ii 

TR     11:00 

S106 

Smith,   H. 

MB5J2 

1 

Lnb 

T       2-4 

SCC7 

Boleyn 

5 

11                 11 

TR 

2:00 

S10S 

Cronin 

2 

Lab 

F     11-1 

SCG7 

Boleyn 

BE111 

3 

BE112 

1 

Ptin.    Economics  II 

MWF      11:00 

SlOlj 

Smith,    H. 

HC101 

4 

HC102 

1 

General   Chemistry  11 

MHF     10:00 

Lee   C 

Scofield 

2 

11                ii 

TR 

8:00 

N114 

Smith,  H. 

MC502 

] 

Lab 

T     11-1 

SC22U 

Scofleld 

3 

BG1J4 

1 

Prin.    Management 

TR 

9:30 

Nil  6 

Souther 

2 

Lab 

T       2-4 

SC220 

Scofield 

2 

n                  11 

TR 

2:00 

Nxl6 

Staff 

HC103 

Kcin; 

1 

l-:,.  -.;.  ;    II 

MWF        9:00 

Lee    B 

Shaw 

1 

BG107 

1 

Pv-rsiir.nel   Management 

MWF      10:00 

S106 

Cronin 

HC504 

1 

Lab 

R       9-11 

SC114 

Shaw 

P 

3 

BG2CJ1 

I 

Business   Finance 

Ml.'F     12:00 

N120 

Staff 

' 

2 

L.il> 

R     11-1 

SC114 

Shaw 

P 

BC204 

1 

Management  Problems 

TR     11:00 

NIK- 

Souther 

3 

Lab 

R        1-3 

SC114 

Shaw 

P 

BG2C1 

1 

Management  Coop 

TBA 

Souther 

27A 

3 

KC10S 

1 

Fund,    of   Astronomy 

HH       1:00 

SC114 

Johnson,    E. 

1 

BH112 

1 

Foodservice  Nutrition 

TR     11:00 

Lee  A 

Anderson,  j 

HC508 

1 

Lab 

T        2-4 

SC21S 

Johnson,    E. 

i 

BH130 

1 

Food   &    Beverage  Mf-it. 

MWF 

8:00 

see 

Witkoski 

38  EA 

3 

MC1G9 

1 

Chem.    for  Hlth.    Sci. 

MW      9:00 

SC107 

Moran 

2 

"        "             "               " 

MWF 

9:00 

S106 

Witkoskl 

MC509 

1 

Lab 

T  51:30-11:30  SC218 

Moran 

i 

BH150 

1 

Fund,    of   Profess.    Cook. 

MWF     11:00 

CG11 

McCormick, 

2* 

Lab 

F       9-11 

SC218 

Moran 

BH550 

1 

Lab 

M 

1-3 

ecu 

McCormick , 

MC201 

4 

MC202 

) 

Organic   Chemistry    II 

MF     12:00 

SCI  01 

Scofield 

2 

Lab 

W 

1-3 

CC!  i 

McCormick, 

U     12:00 

SC114 

Scofield 

! 

B1I160 

1 

Dining   Rn.    &    Bev.    Operat. 

R   9 

30-2 

SCG17 

Johnson,   T 

MC602 

1 

Lab 

M       2-4 

SC221 

Scofield 

BHSf-O 

1 

Lnb 

T  9 

30-2 

CG11 

Johnson,    T 

MC.203 

3 

HC2U4 

1 

inysics    IV 

MWF       1:00 

SC101 

Shaw 

Bill  TO 

1 

Hospitality   Purchasing 

MWF 

1:00 

SCS 

Staff 

W     12:00 

SC101 

Shaw 

2 

11                       ii 

Ml.'F 

2:00 

SC8 

Staff 

ES200 

3 

F.S202 

1 

Eng.   Mechanics  III 

MWF     10:00 

SC101 

Panitz 

BA101 

1 

1511205 

1 

Hospitality   Accounting 

MWF      1 

2:00 

SGS 

Witkoski 

P 

3 

ES203 

1 

Much.    Eng.   Thcrmodynmcs. 

TBA 

Panitz 

B1I150 

I 

BH212 

1 

Quantity  Foods 

T   9 

30-2 

SCG19 

McCormick . 

TE177 

and 

MALOS 

4 

TE172 

1 

AC  Circuits 

MWF       9:00 

SC112 

Capuano 

BII612 

1 

Lab 

R   9 

30-2 

ecu 

McCormick, 

Lab 

T  3:45-5:45 

Voc  Tech 

Capuano 

BII215 

) 

BII230 

1 

Hospitality  Marketing 

TR 

B:00 

SCS 

Johnson,    P 

BHQS6 

i 

BII251 

1 

Horel/Rcstaurnnt   Coop 

TliA 

Witkoski 

TE172 

4 

TE174 

1 

Semiconductors 
Lab 

MWF       1:00 
T  5:45-7:45 

SC112 
Voc  Tech 

Capuano 
Capuano 

*    P 

) 

BD261 

1 

CIS  Coop 

TBA 

Staff 

♦   Not 

11 

able        . 

November  pre-r.  .     .tration 

| 

Pjlj;c    3 
I'll. 

-    ItiSltirS:; 

lilts,     cur,.  1, 

>->  liiml 
SIX. 

TITMS 

DAY  E  TIME 

NO. 

INSTRUCTOR 

' 3 

BM106 

1 

Consumer   Behavior 

MWF       8:00 

Nll'5 

Rand 

3 

Bill  OS 

1 

Prin.    of   Retailing 

MWF       9:00 

Nil  3 

Rand 

I'a 

e   b 

3 

BH110 

1 

2 

Her  ell.    Trends   &    Fashion 

TK        9:30 
TR     11:00 

Lit    B 
Lee   B 

Hand 
.Rand 

P 

3 

I1M2G1 

1 

RcT.-lll    Mnnnr.fincnt    Coop 

THA 

Swaebe 

CODES 

1 

UI.IUD 

] 

Kvyh IJn,; 

Tit      11  :l)ll 

:  1  1 ' 

I'.irmer 

nsioi 

3 

nsio? 

1 
2 

Typlnj-  ii 

MTWRF        !1:00 
MTWKK        9:00 

SI  15 
SU5 

Farmer 
Conley 

Stu 

A,B                      Arcs   Center    (Lowe 

r  Level) 

BS103 

3 

HS104 

1 

Shorthand   11 

MTWRF        9:00 

a  1 1 .-. 

Farmer 

Stu 

Tli                         Art.*;   Center    (Lowe 

1-   Level  ) 

2 

" 

MTWRF     10:00 

S115 

Conley 
Beale 

TV- 

SLu                           ArLa    CuilLur    (Lower    Level) 

BS101 

3 

BS110 

1 

Cone.   Word   Processing 

TR     10-11:30      SU7 

Tht 

r                          Arts  Center 

BS110 

3 

BS113 

1 

Applications 

MWF     12-1 

S117 

Staff 

T 

Tuesday 

B3230 

5 

BS240 

1 

Office  Procedures 

MWF       8-10 
TR       9-10 

SI  17 
S115/117 

Hoyer 
Koyer 

R 

Lee 

Thursday 
A,B,C                 Science    Building 

BS250 

3 

ES251 

1 

Medical   Training   II 

MWF     11-12 

SI  15 

Hoyer 
Beale 

SC 

Seleucw    Building 

BS270 

3 

BS271 

1 

Legal  Training  II 

MWF     10-11 

SI  17 

see 

Science  Bldg.    (Lower  Lcve 

O 

N 

North   Building 
South   Building 
RF  classes  last    50  minutes 

3 

PEIOO 

1 

PHYSICAL   EDUCATION 
Family  Health                                      Hh't      12:00 

N1U2 

Ficzpatrick 

S 
MTV 

3 

PE102 

1 
2 

First   Aid  t>   Emergency 

TR        9 : 30 

SC104 

Larson 

[R  classes  last    75  minutes 

TR     11:00 

sciu; 

Larson 

ALL 

LABS    LAST    2    HOURS 

5 

PE103 
PE105 

1 
1 
2 

Personal   Fitness 

TR     11:01) 

Gym  11 

Foster 

PHY 

!llui,ut:Y   i,i;c  1111:1.  i.A:ri:i   mi  miijiii 

•: 

Drugs  in  Society 

MWF       9:00 

N107 

Fitzpatrlck 

.IHMAN'ITTKS  i.i:(Ti:i:i:  last;;  SO  MINUTES 

1 

WL109  , 

1 

Nutrition,    Diet,   Wgt.    Ctrl 
(1/27-2/26) 

TR      9 : 30 
MWF     11:00 

SCS 
N103 

Fitzpatrlck 
Fitzpatrlck 

P  - 

Prereuulsite  -  see  Catalog 

1 
1 
1 
3 
3 

WL108 
WL107 
PE110 
FE112 
PE135 

1  . 

1 

1 

1 
1 

Death  Education    (2/29-4/8) 
Manag.    Stress    (A/11-5/13) 
Adventure   Concepts 
Outdoor  Recreation 
Swimming  &   l.ifesaving 

MWF     11:00 
MWF     11:00 
MWF     11:00 
MWF       9 :  00 
TR       9:30 

N103 

N103 

Gym   T. 

Gyra  B 

Gym  B 

Fitzpatrlck 

Fitzpatrlck 

Foster 

Foster 

Foster 

THE  FOLLOWING  COURSE  BILL 

ENROLLED. 

BE  OFFERED  TO  FRESHMEN  ONLY 

IT   IS   NOT   AVAILABLE   10K 

STUDENTS   CliRRKMi 

WORK   SHEET 

3 

CE100 

1 
2 

Freshman  Seminar 
(Success  in  College) 

Ml.'!      1 1  :  00 
MI.T       2 :  00 

Si   1 

HI  20 

Staff                |_ 

Staff                 ; 

0URSE 

SECT. 

TITLE 

TIME 

DAYS 

ROOM 

2 
3 

DH123 

DENTAL   HYCIFNK 
Dental   Hygiene    11                                 «        1-3 
Clinic                                                         TPi        j.j 

sr.7 
set 

Box 

Staff 

~ 

2 

D'rll02 

Oral   Tissues    11 

R  8:30-12:30      s..« 
M     10:00 

Staff 
Madden 

3 

DH205 

Oral  Pathology 

T        8:00 
T      10-12 

s. 

Sf.7 

Madden 
Law 

2 
3 

DU232 
011233 

Dental    Hygiene   IV 

Clinic 

W     10-11 
MU     10-11 
M      12-3 
W      9-12 

SC7 
SCG1S 

SCS 
SC4 

Law 

Delalve 
Madden 
Madden 

2 
2 

DIU05 
DM235 

Comm.    Dental   Health 
Contemp.   D.H.    Concepts 

M'RSINC 

W       1-5 
T        1-3 
R        1-5 

sei- 
se? 

NC7 

Madden 
Reilly 
Delaive 

4 
4 

8 
3 

Willi 
NU112        1 

KL'511/512 

MJ202       1 
NU602        1 
NU203        1 

Maternity   Nursing 

Pediatric   Nursing 

Clinic 

Pliys.    &  Mental   Hith.    II 

Clinic 

Found,    of   the  Profession 

HHF       9-11 

MWF        9-n 

MWF       9-11 

MWF       9-11 

TR       7-7 

MU       9-12 

TR  7:30-2 

F       9-12 

N116 
SC103 

mi- 
SCI03 

Hos;- 
Lee   A 

Husp 
Lee  A 

.. 

Staff 
Staff 

Staff 
Staff 

Staff 
Staff 
Staff 
Staff 
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continued  from  page  12 
pushing.  At  the  top,  a  respite. 
The  rolling  hills  afford  quite  a 
view.  The  barns,  the  distant 
church  steeple,  the  bark  of  a 
dog,  the  sound  of  a  tractor,  the 
smell  of  smoke  in  the  air,  the 
crying  of  children  in  the  streets, 
all  these  are  what  life  is  about. 
So  it  comes  to  pass,  my  bed  is 
fashioned  on  a  mat  of  ivy,  the 
sun  casts  long  shadows  through 
the  grotto.  An  owl  murmurs, 
soon  the  night's  hunt  begins. 
Small  creatures  scurry  in  the 
growth  of  wheat  nearby.  My  last 


thoughts  lie  with  one  of  today's 
most  stirring  images. 

Along  the  roadside,  partially 
obscured  by  vines,  was  a  sign. 
The  faded  letters  told  of  a  chill- 
ing moment  "To  the  patriots  of 
France  who  were  assassinated 
on  the  other  side  of  this  wall  by 
the  Germans  on  18  August  1944. 
Dedicated  by  the  people  to  the 
members  of  the  FFI."  (FFI  is 
the  Free  French  Armed 
Forces.) 


As  I  read  each  man's  name,  I 
reflected  on  their  times,  their 
troubles,  and  their  sacrifices.  It 
is  not  hard  to  be  humbled.  Sud- 
denly, the  problems  of  my  life 
seem  to  be  so  mundane. 


Men's  And  Women's  Basketball 
Teams  Begin  Campaign 

by  Chris  Bergeron 


The  pounding  sound  of  bas- 
ketballs hitting  the  floor  echoes 
throughout  the  gym  every  day 
between  the  hours  of  3:00  and 
7:00.  The  reason,  of  course,  is 
the  beginning  of  the  men's  and 
women's  basketball  season. 
The  two  teams  began  regular 
workouts  on  October  13. 

The  women's  team  is  under 
the  direction  of  first-year  coach 
Al  Harrison.  Harrison  comes  to 
CCCC  from  Nichols  College. 
The  lady  Helmsmen  will  look 
for  a  strong  season  from  last 
year's  MVP,  Mary  Malone.  The 
women's  team  meets  at  3:15  dai- 
ly in  the  gym. 

The  men's  team  began  prac- 
ticing with  veteran  coach  Frank 


Forker  at  the  helm.  A  large 
number  of  players  signed  up  to 
play,  hopefully  giving  the  team 
the  depth  they  lacked  last  sea- 
son. The  departure  of  Peter 
Tourigney  and  Bill  Powers  will 
mean  extra  work  for  the  young 
players  in  the  program. 

The  women  open  their  season 
at  home  against  Northern  Essex 
C.C.  on  November  11  at  2:00.  The 
men's  season  starts  against 
Worcester  Ind.  Tech  on  Novem- 
ber 6  i  n  the  Ti  p  Off  Tournament, 
which  CCCC  will  be  hosting. 
The  Helmsmen's  first  regular 
season  game  will  be  November 
11  at  home  aginst  Northern 
Essex. 
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From  left  to  right:  Sarah  Polito,  Program  Chairperson;  Phyllis  Lee, 
Assistant  Co-Chair;and  Louise  Deutsch,  local  arrangement  Chair,  pose 
for  the  camera  during  the  22nd  Annual  Northeast  Regional  Conference  on 
English  in  the  two-year  college.  This  is  the  first  major  English  Conference 
ever  hosted  by  CCCC. 


Author  and  guest  speaker,  William  Martin  (center)  autographs  copies  of 
his  latest  book  The  Rising  of  the  Moon,  while  Dennis  Martin,  CCCC 
English  Professor  and  Patricia  McGraw,  Asst.  Co-Chiar  of  the  Conferen- 
ce, looks  on. 
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Main  Sheet  Vetos  Student  Senate,  3-1 


by  Chris  Bergeron 

An  aggressive  Main  Sheet 
staff  rallied  behind  their  new 
found  volleyball  star,  Tim 
Crowninshield,  to  dispose  of 
the  Student  Senate  3-1. 

The  afternoon  started  out 
bleakly  for  the  Main  Sheet.  The 
Senate's  Andy  Robinson  got  his 
team  out  to  an  early  6-0  lead 
from  the  service  line.  The  Main 
Sheet  rallied  but  fell  short  in 
the  first  match  15-13.  The  next 
three  matches  were  owned  by 
the  Main  Sheet.  In  the  second 
match,  Crowninshield  was  the 
key  to  the  team's  early  10-1  lead. 
The  Senate  attempted  a  weak 
comeback,  raising  the  final  tal- 
ly in  the  second  match  to  15-7. 

The  third  match  was  similar 
to  the  second.  The  battle  be- 
tween Crowninshield  and  Sen- 
ate president  Bernie  Zanoni  be- 
came  heated  when  Zanoni 
blasted  a  mammoth  spike  that 
deflected  off  Crowninshield 
into  the  bleachers.  Crownin- 
shield shrugged  it  off  and  pro- 
ceded  to  blank  the  Senate  with  5 
straight  service  points  as  the 
Main  Sheet  coasted  to  an  8  point 
win  in  match  3. 

The  fourth  and  final  match  is 
where  the  Main  Sheet  display- 
ed their  perfected  team  work. 
In  the  midst  of  a  Senate  com- 
eback the  ball  was  inches  from 
the  ground,  when  from  nowhere 
Crowninshield  saved  the  ball, 


his  teammate  Chris  Oever  lob- 
bed it  over  the  net  where  the 
crumbling  Senate  team  watch- 
ed the  ball  hit  the  floor.  Three 
points  later  they  stopped  the 
presses  and  started  to  celebrate 
at  the  Main  Sheet  A  comman- 
ding 15-10  win  wrapped  up  the 
best-of-5  series  for  the  Main 
Sheet,  3-1. 

The  win  for  the  Main  Sheet 
raises  their  record  to  a  perfect 
1-0  while  the  Senate  falls  to  0-1. 
Both  teams  played  extremely 
well  considering  their  lack  of 
time  to  practice.  Bernie  Zanoni 
and  Tim  Crowninshield  both 
took  MVP  honors  however, 
there  were  many  key  players  on 
both  teams.  Main  Sheet  editor 
Joe  Kozlowski  praised  the  en- 
tire team  for  the  effort.  The  staff 
team  members  for  the  match 
were  Robert  Hansen,  Chris  De- 
ver,  Stephen  Penlington,  Tim 
Crowninshield,  Randy  Viscio, 
Kristin  Burgess,  Joe  Kozlowski 
and  Chris  Bergeron. 

The  afternoon  was  a  big  suc- 
cess as  well  a  good  time.  A  re- 
match is  expected  upon  a  for- 
mal request  by  the  Senate.  The 
whole  purpose  was  to  get  stu- 
dents involved,  introduce  the 
clubs  and  familiarize  them, 
have  fun  and,  of  course,  to  win. 

Oh  well,  Senate,  I  guess  3  out 
of  4  isn't  bad! 


" ■ — ' Photo  by  Mary  Benner 

Repercussions  of  the  monumental  struggle  between  MainSheet  and  the  Student  Senate.  Editor  Joseph  L. 
Kowlowski  poses  with  the  victory  volleyball  and  keeps  Student  Senate  President  Bernie  Zanoni  in  his  place 
while  Asst.  Editor  Randy  Viscio  prepares  to  drive  home  the  MainSheet's  brand. 


Sports  Profile :  Mike  Scrivani 


by  Sean  Martin 

This  year  the  Men's  Basket- 
ball team  has  a  new  look: 
height.  At  6'3",  Mike  Scrivani 
was  a  center  on  last  year's 
squad.  Due  to  an  influx  of  taller 
players,  this  year  Scrivani  will 
play  forward.  And  he  couldn't 
be  happier  about  it. 

"We  have  a  bigger  team  this 
year,  with  more  individual  ta- 
lent as  well,"  explains  Scrivani, 
"and  that  allows  me  to  switch  to 
a  forward  position,  which  I 
think  better  suits  my  style  of 
play." 

Scrivani's  style  is  a  mixture  of 
size  and  finesse.  He  is  able  to 
use  his  height  on  both  offense 
and  defense,  but  is  also  blessed 
with  a  guard's  ballhandling 
skills  and  a  feathery  outside 
shooting  touch. 

Surprisingly,  Scrivani  never 
played  basketball  in  high 
school.  He  graduated  from 
Nauset  Regional  in  1986.  In  his 
tenure  as  a  student  there,  he 
only  participated  in  intramural 
basketball;  but  that  changed 
upon  admission  to  his  new 
school.  Scrivani  was  the  team's 
starting  center  for  most  of  the 
first  semester.  He  also  made  the 
Dean's  List,  which  is  an  out- 
standing accomplishment  for 
any  student/athlete. 

Scrivani  spent  the  second 
semester  in  Florida.  No,  he  was 
not  on  vacation.  He  was  part  of 
the  Disney  World  College  Prog- 
ram. He  spent  the  semester  at 
Disney  University,  studying  in 
his  major,  Hotel/Restaurant 
Management  It  was  an  experi- 
ence Scrivani  labeled  as  "very 
rewarding." 

This  semester  Scrivani  is  car- 
rying a  heavy  load.  In  addition 
to  his  hoop  duties,  Scrivani  is 
taking  six  courses.  To  be  able  to 
keep  up  with  the  pace  of  his 
grueling  schedule,  Scrivani  al- 
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Mike  Scrivani  of  Eastham,  excells  in  sports  as  well  as  academics. 


ters  his  lifestyle  somewhat  "I 
cut  down  on  my  social  activity 
during  basketball  season. 
There  just  isn't  enough  time  for 
going  out  too  often.  When  I  do  go 
out,  it  is  only  on  a  weekend," 
said  Scrivani. 

Scrivani  lives  in  Eastham,  but 
plans  to  move  to  Florida  upon 
graduation.  He  says  that  he 
liked  what  he  saw  of  the  Sun- 
shine State  and  would  like  to 
land  a  job  there  in  the  Hotel 

otel  Management  field. 


While  not  on  the  court  or  in 
the  classroom,  Scrivani  enjoys 
cooking,  art  and  all  other 
sports.  But  he  clearly  has  his 
mind  set  on  just  one  sport  right 
now.  "I'm  glad  the  season  has 
started,  and  from  what  I've  seen 
so  far,  the  team  has  a  great 
chance  for  success.  Coaches 
Frank  Forker  and  Bill  McShane 
are  putting  a  great  deal  of  work 
and  dedication  into  the  team. 
Now  it's  up  to  us  to  produce  for 
them." 


Baseball  Team  Organizes 
Fall  Program 


by  Chris  Bergeron 

In  the  past,  baseball  players 
at  CCCC  looked  at  the  fall  as 
World  Series  time,  that  is  up  un- 
til this  fall.  Men's  baseball 
coach  Bill  Cheslock  organized  a 
two-week  fall  workout  program 
for  any  students  interested  in 
playing  baseball. 

This  marks  the  first  time  at 
the  college  that  there  has  been 
any  form  of  fall  baseball,  which 
is  common  practice  at  most 
four-year  institutions.  The  ses- 
sions were  open  to  anyone,  as 
long  as  they  were  registered 
students  here  at  the  college. 

Nine  to  ten  players  showed  up 
every  day  at  Lowell  Park  in 
Cotuit  for  the  two  weeks  of 
workouts.  Coach  Cheslock  re- 
ported that  many  potential 
players  had  made  prior  commit- 
ments to  the  soccer  and  basket- 
ball  teams.  Players  went 
through  a  very  informal  work- 
out session  that  consisted  of  two 
rounds  of  batting  practice  and  a 
round  of  infield/outfield 

The  purpose  of  the  workout 
was  to  give  the  players  a  tune- 
up  before  the  winter  months  set 
in.  They  were  also  set  up  to  give 
Coach  Cheslock  an  idea  of  what 
to  look  forward  to  this  spring. 

There  were  players  from  De- 
nnis-Yarmouth,  Bourne, 
Barnstable,  Holliston,  Whit- 
man, Wareham  and  a  player 
from  Brookline,  Mass.  The  out- 
of-town  players  are  the  result  of 
off-season  recruiting  done  by 
Coach  Cheslock.  He  feels  that  in 
order  to  build  a  strong  baseball 
program  the  college  will  have  to 
recruit  players  and  make  the 
fall  workouts  on  a  more  formal 
basis.  Other  colleges  are  doing 
these  things  and  their  programs 


are  showing  the  results. 

Last  spring  the  baseball  team 
finished  the  year  7-8,  probably 
the  best  team  the  college  has 
had  in  recent  memory.  Coach 
Cheslock  would  like  to  build  on 
that  record  and  make  CCCC  not 
only  a  respected  college  for 
academics  but  also  for  their 
competitive  baseball  program. 


Men's  Soccer 
Team  Ends 
Season  With  A 
2  - 10  Record 
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Problems  Of  The 
CCCC  Drop  Away's 


Derek  Sweene  chooses  a  class  (any  class)  from  Prof.  Brenda  Boleyn.  More  photos 
page  13. 

Day  Outlines  Goals  For  The  College 


President  Philip  Day  addres- 
sed the  College  Meeting  on  Octo- 
ber 27  with  his  view  of  where  the 
college  is  now  and  where  he 
hopes  to  lead  it.  The  full  text  of 
his  address  follows: 

I  have  looked  forward  to  the 
opportunity  to  address  the  col- 
lege community.  It  is  my  intent 
to  share  with  you  some  of  my 
observations,  some  of  my  con- 
cerns, and  some  of  my  priorities 
for  the  college  and  its  future. 

Let  me  begin  by  emphasizing 
that  I  will  be  very  direct  with 
you,  but  I  hope  to  provide  a  posi- 
tive and  upbeat  message  .  . . 
one  that  will  hopefully  serve  as 
a  means  of  providing  you  with  a 
sense  of  where  I'm  coming  from 
on  some  key  areas. 

If  you  walk  away  from  this 
meeting  today  with  a  feeling 
that  Dr.  Day  just  told  us  what's 
going  to  happen  and  what  he  in- 
tends to  do  . . .  then  I  would  sug- 
gest that  this  would  not  be  con- 
sistent with  either  my  intent  or 
my  style. 

Some  of  you  have  gotten  to 
know  me  —  most  of  you  prob- 
ably have  not.  So  that  we  can 
understand  each  other,  let  me 
outline  foryou  some  of  the  qual- 
ities I  feel  I  bring  to  this  job. 

First,  I've  been  a  community 
college  educator  all  my  life,  and 
that  commitment  is  both  philo- 
sophical and  personal.  Having 
attended  and  benefited  from  a 
community  college  education, 
my  perception  and  bias  of  both 
its  value  and  potential  is  first 
hand. 

Secondly,  I  believe  very 
strongly  in  participatory  man- 
agement, but  by  the  same  token 
I  am  not  afraid  to  make  a  deci- 
sion. Making  decisions  for  pres- 
idents has  never  been  the  issue 


(except  in  the  most  extreme 
cases),  . . .  making  the  right  one 
is.  I  believe  the  process  one  fol- 
lows to  arrive  at  the  point  of 
making  a  decision  is  just  as  im- 
portant as  the  decision  itself. 

I  place  a  high  priority  on  plan- 
ning, consultation,  communica- 
tion, consensus-building,  and, 
finally,  decision-making.  The 
value  of  a  decision,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  directly  related  to  the 
ease  in  which  the  action  that  is 
taken  "fits  into  the  scheme  of 
things"  and  gets  implemented; 
and,  secondly,  the  extent  to 
which  people  buy  into  the  deci- 
sion —  based  upon  their  under- 
standing  and  sense  of  con- 
nectedness with  both  the  pro- 
cess and  outcome. 

I  place  emphasis  on  gathering 
facts,  seeking  opinions,  dis- 
covering relationships,  and 
building  a  consensus  that  gives 
the  decision,  once  made,  a  real 
chance  for  successful  imple- 
mentation. 

Let  me  assure  you,  that  kind 
of  leadership  is  not  weak  or  con- 
fused It  sets  clear  goals.  It  sear- 
ches and  reaches  for  quality.  It 
provides  clearly  articulated 
purposes  around  which  people 
can  organize  their  work.  It  is  pa- 
tient enough  to  wait  until  a  good 
decision  can  be  made,  yet 
strong  enough  to  insist  on 
reaching  it. 

Every  manager  develops  his 
or  her  own  tools  to  ensure  that 
his  or  her  own  philosophy  of 
management  can  be  oper- 
ationalized.  The  primary 
mechanism  that  I  have  used, 
and  it  is  the  first  item  that  I  do 
want  to  talk  with  you  about  to- 
day, is  broad-based  institution- 
continued  on  page  6 


by  Randy  Viscio 

With  the  introduction  to 
CCCC  of  a  new  College  Presi- 
dent, Phil  Day,  there  appears  to 
be  a  renewed  interest  amongst 
the  Administration,  Faculty 
and  staff,  to  evaluate  them- 
selves and  the  interests  and 
concerns  of  the  student  body. 

One  of  the  major  concerns  of 
all  involved  is  that  of  the  "drop- 
out" students  at  CCCC.  About  a 
year  ago,  the  school  asked  Pro- 
fessor Gary  Getchell  to  spear- 
head the  drive  to  retain  poten- 
tial drop-outs.  In  my  interview 
with  Getchell,  I  learned  many 
unknown  facts  about  retention 
and  what  it  means  to  this  school. 

Professor  Getchell  has  been 
teaching  at  CCCC  for  5  years. 
Two  years  as  a  part  time  teacher 
of  Math,  and  three  years  as 
Math/Science  Coordinator.  In 
addition  he  is  the  Asst.  Director 
of  the  High  School-College  Col- 
laboration, College  Repre- 
sentative of  the  Cape  and  Is- 
lands Principle  Association, 
and  he  sits  on  the  Board  of 
Directors  for  the  Massachusetts 
Community  College  Council. 
Getchell  stated,  "Retention  is 
keeping  as  many  students  in 
college  who  are  here,  who  could 
and  should  stay  here."  This  is 


done  through  college  efforts, 
student  education  of  study  tech- 
niques, test  taking  skills,  and 
various  services  offered  by  the 
College. 

Getchell  said  that  the  drive 
for  retention  was  started  last 
summer  after  a  workshop  was 
held  at  the  college.  The  work- 
shop was  attended  by  faculty 
members  who  generated  an  in- 
terest in  retaining  students. 
There  are  however  many  prob- 
lems that  stand  in  the  way  of  stu- 
dent retention.  "As  of  right  now, 
we  don't  have  a  strong  data  base 
to  work  from.  We  don't  know 
which  students  drop  by  the  way 
side  and  why.  We  don't  know 
how  many  students  are  actual 
drop-outs."  Getchell  also  stated 
that,  "What  we're  interested  in 
here,  is  the  'Drop-Aways."' 

"Drop  Aways  are  those  stu- 
dents who  come  to  this  college 
and  could,  and  should,  stay 
here.  For  some  reason,  job, 
money,  or  health,  etc.,  they  fall 
away  from  their  classes  and  the 
college.  We  want  to  keep  these 
students  in  college  and  help 
them  to  stay  here." 

I  asked  Professor  Getchell 
what  are  the  characteristics  of  a 
continued  on  page  3 


Janus  Players  Choose  Guest  Director 

by  Daryl  Bliss 


Each  semester  the  Janus 
Players  get  an  opportunity  uni- 
que to  many  theater  depart- 
ments in  small  colleges. 
According  to  faculty  Advisor 
Del  Wills,  for  about  five  years 
now  the  Janus  Players  have 
formed  a  committee  to  inter- 
view applicants  for  Guest 
Director,  and  make  a  recom- 
mendation to  the  Department 
Chair  about  who  they  would 
like  to  see  chosen. 

The  Search  Committee  con- 
sists of  three  representatives  of 
the  Janus  Players,  one  alter- 
nate, and  Del  Wills.  At  this  time, 
they  have  screened  two  appli- 
cants, and  have  two  more  inter- 
views. Del  expects  to  have  a  re- 
commendation ready  by  De- 
cember. 

The  purpose  of  having  a  guest 
director  is  mainly  to  expose  the 
students  to  a  varied  style  of 
directing.  When  the  theater 
program  is  in  a  smaller  college, 
the  students  are  only  exposed  to 
one  style  of  directing,  two  at  the 
most.  Now,  they  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  exposed  to  someone 
who  has  a  different  style,  and 
different  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses. 

It  is  important  for  the 
studenst  to  be  able  to  have  a 
voice  in  the  selection  of  the 
guest  director.  As  Del  ex- 
plained, "the  students  must  be 
able  to  have  total  confidence 
and  a  good  rapport  with  the 
guest  director,  in  order  to  work 
successfully  with  that  person." 
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Janus  Players  Committee  contains  the  following  mem- 
bers: (1-r;  stand-sit)  Amelia  Sosa,  Paula  Carpenter,  Dell 
Wills,  Joseph  Kozlowski,  Brian  Oakes  (missing,  Renee 
Thamlus.) 
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Campus  Library  Needs     'Mountain  Of  Debt'  Reagan's  Legacy 


Help 


by  Daryl  Bliss 

On  of  the  quietest  areas  on 
campus  has  a  problem,  and 
sooner  or  later  everyone  is 
going  to  notice  it. 

Our  library  has  finally  been 
struck  by  a  problem  that  a  vast 
majority  of  Cape  businesses 
have  been  faced  with  for  a  few 
years  now  —  lack  of  employees. 

I  recently  spoke  with  the 
Head  Librarian,  Mrs.  Latimer, 
and  Mrs.  Abbot,  who  is  a  full 
time  employee  at  the  library, 
and  discovered  some  surprising 
statistics. 

The  library  currently  em- 
ploys three  work-study  stu- 
dents, but  needs  ten  students  to 
run  at  peak  efficiency. 

Commenting  in  the  distres- 
singly low  number  of  work- 
study  students,  Mrs.  Abbot  said, 
"at  the  beginning  of  the  semes- 
ter, I  got  a  list  of  forty  students 
eligible  for  financial  aid,  who 
could  work  in  the  library.  I 
mailed  letters  to  these  students 
advising  of  our  employment 
opportunity,  and  did  not  get  one 
response." 

How  does  this  shortage  of 
help  affect  the  average  student? 

Turnout  Mars 


Well,  picture  this:  in  October, 
two  thousand  books  were 
checked  out  and  returned  to  the 
library.  Reshelving  these  books 
is  normally  the  job  often  work- 
study  students.  Now,  in  addi- 
tion to  their  regular  workload, 
three  full  and  two  part  time  em- 
ployees have  to  try  to  keep  up 
with  the  returns  to  fill  the  void 
of  seven  non-existing  work- 
study  students. 

The  obvious  result  is  that 
books  that  students  may  want  or 
need  cannot  be  found  on  the 
shelves.  Of  course,  they  may  by 
just  signed  out,  but  now  they 
can  also  be  somewhere  in  carts 
of  books  the  no  one  has  time  to 
reshelve. 

A  golden  opportunity  exists 
for  up  to  seven  students  who  are 
eligible  for  financial  aid,  and 
could  use  some  extra  money. 
The  library  pays  $5.50  an  hour, 
with  flexible  hours.  Mrs.  Latim- 
er invites  any  applicants  to 
come  in  and  inquire  at  the  cir- 
culation desk. 


by  Anthony  Hennessy 

Ester  Landry  sat  solemnly  at  a 
desk  in  the  lobby  of  the  Main 
Theatre.  Student  Opinion  Sur- 
vey forms  sat  in  neat  orderly 
piles  in  front  of  her.  Not  one  stu- 
dent was  around. 

the  total  turnout  was 
very  disappointing  for  the  Stu- 
dent Services  Sub-Committee 
for  Reaccreditation,  the  group 
that  organized  the  survey.  The 
turnout  was  also  embarrassing 
for  students  themselves. 

The  Student  Opinion  Survey 
consisted  of  four  pages.  One 
page  asked  for  general  back- 
ground on  the  student;  the  next 
two  pages  asked  the  students  to 
rate  specific  aspects  of  CCCC  on 
a  five-choice  scale  ranging  from 


Survey 


"When  students  have  some- 
thing to  complain  about  they 
will  tell  their  friends  but  will 
usually  never  tell  someone  that 
can  do  something  about  it.  That 
is  what  this  survey  is  for,"  Land- 
ry states. 

Landry  wants  the  students  to 
know  the  importance  of  the  Stu- 
dent Opinion  Survey.  "This  is 
their  (the  students')  chance  to 
speak  out  on  what  we  can  im- 
prove here  at  the  college.  This 
low  turnout  is  bad  because  we 
can't  get  a  good  view  of  the 
school  from  the  actual  con- 
sumers." 

Landry  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
school  may  be  good  overall.  "We 
definitely  want  to  improve  here 


"This  is  their  (the  students')  chance  to  speak  out  on 
what  we  can  improve  here  at  the  college." 


"very  satisfied"  to  "very  dis- 
appointed." The  last  page  was 
reserved  for  the  student's  com- 
ments and  opinions.  It  was  here 
that  the  student  could  voice  his 
or  her  opinion  about  what  is 
good  and  bad  about  CCCC  and 
what  needs  improving  or 
changing. 

As  of  noon  on  Friday,  Novem- 
ber 6th,  the  last  hour  of  the  sur- 
vey'and  before  Sullivan's  stir- 
ring speech,  only  105  students 
had  come  and  filled  out  a  sur- 
vey. That  is  105  out  of  2,000  day- 
time students. 

According  to  Ester  Landry, 
who  is  on  the  committee,  there 
might  have  been  several 
reasons  for  the  poor  turnout. 

Students  may  have  thought 
that  there  might  have  been  a 
high  turnout  and  that  they 
would  have  been  late  for  clas- 
ses. Another  reason  might  have 
been  that  students  did  not  want 
to  take  another  test.  But  one 
main  reason  could  be  that  stu- 
dents felt  that  their  complaints 
would  just  be  ignored. 


at  the  college.  It  is  important  to 
the  students  and  the  Commit- 
tee, (Self  Study  for  Reaccredita- 
tion)," she  says. 

According  to  Landry,  with  the 
poor  turnout  the  committee  will 
have  to  regroup  and  decide  on  a 
better  plan  for  more  student 
participation. 

The  committee,  which  is 
made  up  of  seven  faculty  mem- 
bers and  one  student,  mulled 
over  the  idea  of  using  class  time 
to  take  the  survey.  The  idea  was 
discarded  because  teachers  did 
not  want  to  sacrifice  class  time; 
also,  the  surveys  may  be  biased 
in  the  classroom  atmosphere. 

Landry  was  stumped.  "We  put 
up  posters,  handed  out  flyers  in 
the  cafeteria,  put  flyers  on  bul- 
letin boards  and  even  sent  let- 
ters to  every  student,"  she  said. 

Of  the  students  that  did  par- 
ticipate,  the  reviews  were 
mixed. 

Polly  Mead,  a  second-year 
student,  said,  "It  was  good.  The 
questions  on  college  services 
continued  on  page  3 


by  Kevin  Deckel 

Editor's  note:  Mr.  Harry  Ellis, 
news  correspondent  for  The 
Christian  Science  Monitor  from 
1952  until  his  recent  retire- 
ment, was  The  Monitor's  senior 
economic  correspondent  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  until  1973. 
Author  of  eight  books,  he  has 
also  provided  radio  commen- 
tary for  NBC,  CBS,  the  BBC, 
Voice  of  America,  and  others. 

As  well  as  lecturing  on 
domestic  and  foreign  affairs, 
his  appearances  on  television 
include  "Meet  the  Press," 
"Face  the  Nation,"  "The  Mac- 
Neil-Lehrer  Report"  and 
"Washington  Week  in  Review." 
He  is  listed  in  Who's  Who  in 
America  and  Who's  Who  in  the 
World.  The  following  is  based 
on  his  lecture,  "The  Reagan 
Years:  A  Perspective,"  which 
he  delivered  on  the  8th  of  Octo- 
ber at  the  West  Barnstable  Com- 
munity Center. 

"It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
as  Ronald  Reagan's  administra- 
tion draws  to  a  close,  two  prob- 
lems, high  inflation  and  diffi- 
culties with  Iran,  are  the  same 
issues  that  made  Mr.  Carter's 
days  as  president  trying.  Car- 
ter's speech  about  a  malaise 
gripping  this  country  was  some- 
thing that  Americans  didn't 
want  to  hear  and  sealed  his  fate 
in  the  upcoming  election. 

"Reagan  brought  a  buoyancy 
and  optimism  to  the  White 
House  that  the  American  peo- 
ple welcomed.  While  the  abor- 
tive hostage  rescue  attempt  had 
left  the  country  in  doubt  as  to  its 
military  capabilities,  the  Gre- 
nada invasion  had  quite  the 
opposite  effect. 

"Reagan  delivered,  as  prom- 
ised, the  biggest  tax  cut  in  his- 
tory. Though  his  cap  on  social 
spending  cut  into  things  in  an 
unfair  and  unbalanced  manner, 
Reagan's  huge  defense  buildup 
seems  to  be  having  positive 
effects.  The  Soviets  are  more 


willing  to  discuss  disarmament 
than  at  any  time  in  history,  and 
if  an  arms  pact  can  be  signed 
before  his  last  term  comes  to  a 
close,  it  will  be  a  major  achieve- 
ment toward  the  goal  of  world 
peace." 

A  Mountain  of  Debt 
"Despite  high  inflation,  the 
economy  continues  to  perk 
along  ever  so  precariously. 
Though  it  is  true  that  economic 
times  are  good,  this  is  a  false 
prosperity." 

Ellis  explained  that  Reagan's 
supply  side  theory  of  economic 
revitalization  suffers  from  a  fat- 
al flaw: 

"Supply  side  economists  are 
an  avant-garde  group  that 
Reagan  brought  along  with  him 
from  California.  After  his  elec- 


children  and  grandchildren." 
Iranscam 

"We  were  had  by  the  Iranians. 
Making  secret  agreements  that 
were  contrary  to  several  laws 
(that  exist  to  prevent  exactly  the 
kind  of  funding  these  clandes- 
tine dealings  provided)  did  no- 
thing to  help  the  U.S.A.'s  image 
in  the  world. 

"Mr.  Reagan  is  known  in 
Washington  for  three  things: 
one, inattention  to  detail,  two, 
having  a  short  attention  span, 

and  three,  not  dealing  with  the 
issues.  The  late  William  Casey 
once  characterized  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive as  being  lazy.  These 
traits  are  part  of  the  reason 
Iranscam  occurred." 
Ellis  expects  indictments. 


"This  2  trillion  dollar  mountain  of  debt  will  have  to 
be  borne  by  our  children  and  grandchildren." 


tion,  more  traditional  econom- 
ists were  brought  in,  but  they 
left  the  administration  when 
unable  to  make  the  president 
see  that  his  supply  siders  were 
in  error.  These  supply  siders 
theorized  that  the  tax  cut 
Reagan  enacted  would  create 
more  disposable  income,  and 
we  would  save  the  major  por- 
tion of  this  money.  Through 
these  savings,  investment 
would  be  generated. 

"The  Japanese  save  20%  of 
their  disposable  income,  the 
West  Germans  13%;  this 
accounts  for  the  stability  of 
their  currencies  and  the  sound- 
ness of  their  economies.  Tradi- 
tionally, Americans  save  only 
9%  of  their  disposable  income, 
but  since  the  tax  cut  this  rate 
has  dropped  to  4%.  Simply  put, 
we  spent  the  money  Mr. 
Reagan's  strategists  had 
counted  on  us  to  save.  This  2 
trillion  dollar  mountain  of  debt 
will  have  to  be  borne  by  our 


'88  Presidential 
Nominations 

"With  most  of  the  announced 
democratic  hopefuls  shooting 
themselves  in  the  foot,  it's  diffi- 
cult to  say  who  might  prevail," 
Ellis  said.  "I  think  Senator  Sam 
Nunn  of  Georgia  would  make  a 
fine  chief  executive,  but  he  is 
not  a  candidate  at  this  time,  and 
other  commitments  make  it  un- 
likely that  he  will  run." 

Ellis  has  met  George  Bush  on 
several  occasions  and  sees  him 
as  "a  likeable  man,  experi- 
enced, but  not  a  forceful  enough 
personality."  Ellis  predicts  "an 
erosion  of  Bush's  lead  in  the 
polls,  with  Bob  Dole  most  likely 
to  be  the  Republican  nominee." 
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News 


Frank  Doherty  interprets  the  Myers-Briggs  personality 
inventory  at  a  recent  workshop  for  "Coaches  and  Mentors" 
participants  Kathy  Burch,  Dawn  Feest,  Carolyn  Ripley,  and 
mentor,  Verlyne  Eanniello. 


oaches  and  Mentors"  counselor.  Donna  Limburg ,  discusses 
i    career  interest  Inventory  with  participant  -Don  Palker.. 


Nuclear  Threat 


by  Mat  daSilva 

I  don't  know  about  you,  but 
having  to  wait  a  week  for  a 
check  seems  to  take  forever  to 
me.  It  seems  like  time  just 
seems  to  slow  down  somehow, 
and  I  get  really  irritated  by  the 
delay.  Have  you  ever  had  that 
feeling? 

Now  picture  this,  a  slight  nuc- 
lear accident  occurs  at  the  Pil- 
grim Nuclear  Power  Station  in 
Plymouth.  Nothing  really  out- 
rageous like  an  explosion,  just 
some  excess  radioactive  con- 
tamination combined  with  the 
release  of  just  a  few  PCB's  due 
to  some  slight  human  error.  No 
big  deal,  right? 

Sure,  no  one's  going  to  mind 
that  the  Cape  will  probably  be- 
come uninhabitable  for  a  few 
thousand  years.  We  all  have 
time  to  wait  for  it  to  get  better, 
don't  we? 
Picture  this,  my  friends.  If  you 


can't  stand  waiting  a  week  for 
something,  imagine  losing  your 
home  for  the  next  twenty 
thousand  years. 

"It'll  never  happen,"  you  say. 
"They  have  just  the  right  peo- 
ple, in  just  the  right  positions,  to 
insure  that  nothing  will  ever 
happen,"  you  say. 

If  you  think  that's  a  reason- 
able assumption  on  your  part, 
why  don't  you  call  the  resident 
NRC  inspector  at  Pilgrim  Sta- 
tion and  ask  him  about  the 
video  games  that  they  just  found 
in  the  Control  Room.  I'm  sure 
that  he  will  be  more  than  happy 
to  know  that  you're  aware  of 
that  situation 

It's  time  to  get  your  heads  out 
of  the  sand,  my  friends.  If  you 
don't,  there  might  not  be  any 
sand  to  get  your  heads  out  of,  at 
least  not  from  Cape  Cod. 


Turnout  Mars 


continued  from  page  2 

were  dumb,  but  overall  it  was 
good." 

Nicole  Travers,  a  first-year 
student,  had  a  more  festive  feel- 
ing. "It  was  the  best  part  of  my 
day!"  she  said  with  a  cheery 
smile. 

Treveor  Peterson,  a  second- 
year  student,  was  more  serious. 
"I  don't  know  what  will  result 
from  this.  It  was  a  good  survey, 
but  I  am  concerned  about  my 
voice.  Will  my  answers  be  read 


and  overlooked,  or  will  some- 
thing be  done?" 

Landry  and  the  committee 
are  hoping  for  a  better  turnout 
if  another  Student  Opinion  Sur- 
vey is  planned. 

"Students  can't  have  the  atti- 
tude of 'Let  Joe  do  it',"  she  stres- 
sed. Landry  wants  students  to 
participate,  not  just  for  them- 
selves, but  for  future  students. 
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continued  from  page  1 
high  risk  drop-away?  He  stated, 
"On  a  nationwide  basis,  the 
high  risk  group  includes  those 
students  who  1)  don't  live  on 
campus,  2)  those  who  go  to 
school  full  time  or  part  time  but 
who  have  an  outside  job,  3) 
those  students  who  aren't  in- 
volved in  extracurricular 
school  activities,  4)  single  pa- 
rents with  children  and  mar- 
ried parents  with  children.  In 
short,  the  prototype  of  a  high 
risk  drop-away,  is  the  majority 
of  students  who  would  probably 
attend  a  community  college." 

I  learned  from  Getchell  that 
President  Day  had  a  very  suc- 
cessful retention  program  at 
Dundalk  Community  College 
and  that  this  is  a  major  plus  to 
this  school's  efforts.  Getchell 
also  stated  that  he  has  gotten 
positive  feedback  from  the 
faculty  and  staff  and  that  this 
kind  of  feedback  will  be 
tremendously  important  in  re- 
taining students. 

This  past  summer,  Getchell 
and  Professor  Louise  Deutsch, 
attended  a  National  Retention 
Conference  in  Wahsington  D.C. 
"By  the  time  the  conference  be- 
gan, there  were  1200  educators 
there,  representing  25%  of  all 
the  2  and  4  year  colleges  in  the 
United  States.  This  pointed  up 
that  the  issue  of  retention  is  of 


Gary  Getchell,  CCCC  own  Retention  Officer. 


paramount  importance  nation- 
wide." 

When  asked  what  the  biggest 
problem  facing  retention 
efforts  here  was,  Getchell  re- 
plied, "The  biggest  problem 
that  this  school  encounters  is 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  100%  commu- 
ter college,  and  it  is  extremely 
hard  to  communicate  to  the  stu- 
dent body  because  people  are 
on  campus  at  different  times. 
We  may  find  that  this  is  not  the 
biggest  problem  as  we  gain 


more  information  about  the  va- 
rious problems." 

Professor  Getchell  told  me 
that  he  urges  any  students  who 
are  having  difficulties,  or  are  in 
danger  of  leaving  school,  to  con- 
tact the  school's  services  that 
may  be  helpful  for  their  situa- 
tion. "The  guidance  staff  and  we 
here  in  the  Academic  Develop- 
ment Center  are  always  avail- 
able to  help  students  with  prob- 
lems, that's  what  were  here 
for." 
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In  Our  View 


Bookstore  Blues 


by  Anthony  Hennessy 

Do  you  hate  waiting  in  line  for 
two  hours  to  spend  your  entire 
paycheck  for  books?  Do  you 
have  an  axe  to  grind  because 
the  calculus  bookyou  originally 
bought  for  $50  is  now  worth  $10 
because  it  is  not  being  used 
next  semester?  Do  you  feel  rip- 
ped off  because  the  book  for 
your  Anthropology  class  has  not 
arrived  and  it  is  half  way 
through  the  semester?  Before 
you  hastily  go  and  burn  down 
the  bookstore,  you  should  know 
that  it  is  probably  not  the  book- 
store's fault 

Sometimes  it  is  the  instruc- 
tors themselves  that  are  to 
blame.  According  to  Maureen 
Vazquez,  the  cheery,  Irish  head 
of  the  CCCC  bookstore,  instruc- 
tors who  do  not  estimate  the 
appropriate  number  of  stu- 
dents in  their  classes  can  cause 
book  shortages  for  those  stu- 
dents. Also,  professors  who 
over  order  on  their  books  cause 
headaches  for  the  bookstore. 
The  bookstore  has  only  800 
square  feet  to  deal  with  an  in- 
flux of  about  15,000  books  each 
semester  and  storing  those  ex- 
tras brings  problems. 

The  bookstore  has  created  a 
new  order  form  because  they 
had  a  problem  with  shortages 
and  overages  with  the  old  form. 
But  some  instructors  still  have 
problems,  "I  had  one  professor 
call  me  and  tell  me  he  did  not 
understand  how  to  fill  out  the 
new  order  form."  Mrs.  Vazquez 
says.  This  reporter  looked  over 
the  new  form  and  it  is  about  as 
easy  to  fill  out  as  a  birthday 
card. 

The  publishers  themselves 
also  create  problemns.  Accord- 
ing to  Mrs.  Vazquez  in  one  inci- 
dent this  semester,  a  publisher 
bought  the  famed  Little  Brown 
Handbook.  While  they  were 
busy  printing  out  new  editions 
of  that  book,  they  forgot  to  sche- 
dule a  printing  for  an  Anthro- 
pology book  that  was  supposed 
to  be  used  this  semester  until 
the  middle  of  November.  Also, 


publishers  inadvertently  send 
the  wrong  editions,  wasting  the 
bookstore's  time  and  money  re- 
packing them  and  shipping 
them  back  at  .75  to.80  cents  a 
pound. 

The  student  population  could 
be  the  biggest  migraine  for  the 
CCCC  bookstore.  CCCC  is  quick- 
ly becoming  known  as  one  of  the 
best  community  colleges  in  the 
state  as  evident  by  an  increase 
in  enrollment  of  1,000  students 
from  last  year.  As  the  clas- 
srooms fill  up  to  the  delight  of 
the  business  office,  the  back- 
room fills  up  to  the  dismay  of 
the  bookstore. 

With  approximately  5,000  stu- 
dents (2,000  day  and  3,000  night) 
with  around  three  books  a  stu- 
dent that  is  about  15,000  books 
the  bookstore  has  to  sell  within 
one  week! 

Mrs.  Vazquez  suggests  a  few 
solutions  to  alleviate  the  prob- 
lems. The  instructors  should 
adequately  order  their  books 
for  their  classes.  They  should 
also  order  books  that  can  be 
used  several  semesters.  This 
saves  time  for  the  bookstore 
and  also  helps  the  students  save 
money  buying  used  books.  She 
also  says  that  students  should 
plan  to  come  during  bookstore 
lulls  in  order  to  avoid  long 
lines.  "Some  students  come  at 
7:30  in  the  morning.  Another 
good  time  is  between  4:30  and 
the  night  time  classes."  Vaz- 
quez suggests.  Students  could 
also  buy  your  books  on  registra- 
tion day  since  they  have  just  re- 
ceived their  schedules. 

As  for  the  price  of  books,  stu- 
dents should  not  get  mad  at  the 
checkout  girl.  The  wholesalers 
determine  the  price  of  the 
books,  not  the  bookstore. 

One  footnote  on  used  books: 
Mrs.  Vazquez  advises  students 
to  wait  and  see  if  the  books  they 
are  returning  now  are  going  to 
be  used  next  semester.  If  stu- 
dents wait  another  week  they 
could  get  more  money. 
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Faculty  View 
Ready ! ,  Fire ! ,  Aim ! 


by  Prof.  Alan  Broadhurst 

We  live  today  in  an  age  of  su- 
per-achievers, an  age  captured 
by  such  words  as  "fantastic," 
"terrific,"  "exceptional,"  "awe- 
some," and  "spectacular."  Yet 
when  we  look  beyond  the  image 
into  the  lives  of  the  people  be- 
hind these  words,  we  are  apt  to 
find  a  shallowness  of  direction, 
conviction,  and  purpose.  The 
tendency  today  is  to  overlook 
the  ordinary  attainments  of  life, 
to  be  "wowed"  instead  by  life's 
superlatives. 

In  this  society,  values  can 
easily  become  distorted  and 
lost  sight  of.  We  live  at  a  time 
when  it  is  easy  to  fall  into  the 
ethic  of  "Do  what  you  can  get 
away  with,"  "Think  of  yourself 
first,"  and  "What  someone 
doesn't  know  won't  hurt  them!" 
The  target  that  gives  direction 
to  our  decisions  and  actions  can 
easily  become  fuzzy  and  un- 
clear. As  a  result  it  is  easy  to  fall 
into  the  philosophy  of 
"READY!,  FIRE!,  AIM!"  rather 
than  "READY!,  AIM!,  FIRE!." 

One  didn't  have  to  look  far 
this  year  to  see  example  after 
example  of  public  figures  in  the 
United  States  following  the 
"Ready!,  Fire!,  Aim!"  system  of 
ethics,  a  system  in  which  distor- 
tion, deception,  and  selfish 
motivations  became  the  con- 
trolling factors.  The  Iranscam 
hearings  revealed  one  leader 
after  another  who  "fired"  first 
and  only  later,  under  public 
scrutiny,  questioned  the  sound- 
ness of  their  aim.  And  how  do 
you  evaluate  the  "aim"  of  Jim 
and  Tammy  Bakker? 


In  our  society,  so  often  geared 
to  commercialism,  tinsel,  and 
glamour,  rather  than  enduring 
values,  there  is  always  the  need 
to  re-examine  the  goals  that 
society  so  seductively  parades 
before  us:  a  spread,  a  killing  in 
the  stock  market,  the  assump- 
tion that  one's  individual  rights 
are  more  important  than  the 
trust  that  comes  through  com- 
munity. 

The  stereotyped  Yuppie  is 
the  latest  victim  of  the  "Ready!, 
Fire!,  Aim!"  mentality.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  recent  stock  market 
crash  many  lives  filled  with 
"dreams"  of  BMW's,  city  and 
country  homes,  $100,000 
bonuses,  and  seven  figure  salar- 
ies have  been  brought  "back  to 
reality."  The  image  of  "swagger- 
ing, grasping,  greedy,  uncaring 
young  professionals  on  Wall 
Street"  needs  to  be  reviewed  in 
our  minds.  Their  aim  needs  to 
be  questioned,  if  not  realigned! 
As  Haynes  Johnson,  a  Washing- 
ton Post  columnist,  recently 
said: 

"Why  in  recent  years  have  so 
many  bright  young  Americans 
chosen  to  work  for  private  gain 


instead  of  public  interest,  for 
celebration  of  self  rather  than 
service  to  others?" 

Are  we  ready  again  to  consid- 
er  the  Peace  Corps  as  a 
meaningful  experience  upon 
graduating  from  college?  Are 
we  willing  to  choose  a  profes- 
sion where  money  is  secondary, 
to  helping  others  fulfill  their 
potential?  Are  we  able  to  be 
"contributors  to"  rather  than 
"takers  from"  society? 

There  is  a  lesson  here  for  all 
of  us  at  Cape  Cod  Community 
College.  The  future  offers  a 
wonderful  assortment  of 
targets.  The  ones  to  which  we 
set  our  aim  will  not  only  deter- 
mine our  future  but  also  the 
health  of  a  nation.  "Private 
gain"  and  "public  interest" 
need  not  be  separate  goals.  But 
if  "private  gain"  is  defined  only 
in  terms  of  making  money,  then 
the  health  of  our  nation  is  in 
peril! 


Toast  And  Ozone 


by  Tucker  Linquist 

I  think  that  it  would  be 
reasonable  to  assume  that 
everyone  on  this  campus  knows, 
without  a  doubt,  that  they  are 
going  to  die. 

Dying  is  a  part  of  life,  a  rite  of 
passage;  dying  is  a  ritual  that 
we  can't  stop.  I  don't  care  how 
strong  the  feelings  are  towards 
it  I  am  assuming  that  everyone 
reading  this  understands  and 
fully  comprehends  the  premise 
here:  we  are  all  going  to  die. 

As  sad  as  the  fact  may  be, 
there  is  nothing  that  we  can  do 
to  change  this  premise.  We  can, 
however,  prolong  the  time  that 
we  are  on  this  earth. 


much  fun.  When  was  the  last 
time  that  you  saw  a  piece  of 
toast  breathing,  or  heard  a 
piece  of  toast  express  its  opi- 
nion; the  only  time  that  toast 
gets  its  opinion  heard  is  on 
Wonder  Bread  commercials. 

Toast  has  a  lot  to  do  with  the 
ozone  and  our  existence.  With- 
out the  ozone,  we  would  not  be 
enjoying  the  freedom  of  toast, 
or  toasting,  or  toasters.  We 
would  not  be  enjoying  much  of 
anything.  Human  rituals  that 
have  lived  on  for  centuries  will 
change.  The  stock  market,  an 
example  of  a  modern-day  ritual, 
will  no  longer  enjoy  toasting. 


"The  only  time  that  toast  gets  its  opinion  heard  is  on 
Wonder  Bread  commercials." 
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The  most  basic  way  that  we 
can  prolong  our  time  here  as 
forms  above  ground  (i.e.  not  in 
coffins)  is  to  start  paying  atten- 
tion to  our  good  buddy  the 
ozone  layer.  The  ozone  layer 
does  a  couple  of  important 
things,  as  far  as  human  exist- 
ence goes,  the  most  important 
thing  being  protection  from  the 
sun.  Protection  is  the  key  word 
in  that  sentence;  without  good 
old  Mister  Ozone,  Mister  Sun 
would  be  playing  the  toaster 
oven  game  with  the  people  on 
this  planet,  and  we,  the  people, 
would  not  be  the  toaster  oven. 
We  would  be  toast. 

Life  as  toast  would  not  be 


I  hate  to  be  the  one  to  break 
the  bad  news  to  the  human  race 
and,  most  importantly,  to  the 
people  involved  with  this 
school,  but  somebody  has  to  do 
it  There  is  not  much  that  we  can 
do  about  this  situation.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  expression  "If  you 
can't  take  the  heat,  get  out  of  the 
kitchen"  will  take  on  a  whole 
new  dimension  in  the  future. 


The  Origin 
Of  Words 

by  Walter  O'Neil 

Sometimes  the  origin  of 
words,  in  any  language,  tell  in- 
teresting if  not  surprising  stor- 
ies. For  instance,  in  London 
several  years  ago,  I  saw  a  sign 
over  a  plumbing  supply  shop 
which  read,  Thomas  H.  Crapper 
&  Sons,  Ltd.  The  English  words 
derived  there  from  are  obvious. 

Another  intriguing  story  of 
word  derivation  is  longer  and 
more  interesting.  It  involves 
another  Englishman,  this  one 
honorable  or  dishonorable  de- 
pending upon  your  viewpoint. 

It  is  told  that,  when  Captain 
George  Rook  (a  name  taken, 
perhaps,  from  the  chess  piece) 
retired  from  the  British  Royal 
Navy  he  signed  on  with  the 
Duke  of  Austria  as  Admiral  of 
his  Fleet.  Subsequently,  on  a 
day  in  1704,  he  entered  the 
Spanish  harbor  of  Gibraltar 
with  that  fleet  and  without 
warning  attacked  the  Bastion 
and  quickly  took  it.  Then  upon 
landing  Rook  p'lanted  a  flag  and 
took  the  "Rock"  saying,  "I  take 
this  fort  in  the  name  of  the 
Queen  of  England."  The  Duke 
was  not  mentioned.  The  Duke 
protested.  The  Spanish  pro- 
tested. But  the  Queen  recog- 
nized the  conquest  and  im- 
mediately took  possession.  Eng- 
land has  held  it  ever  since.  The 
English  position  was  formally 
recognized  by  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht  signed  in  1713. 

Thus  the  phrase,  "taking  a 
rooking"  was  born. 

History  can  be  interesting. 
Word  research  can  be  fun. 
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Reagan  Strikes  Out  Again 


by  Randy  Viscio 

Holding  true  to  form,  Presi- 
dent Reagan  made  a  quick 
second  choice  for  the  Supreme 
Court  vacancy  in  the  form  of 
Douglas  H.  Ginsburg.  1  empha- 
size that  Mr.  Reagan  held  true 
to  form  because  of  the  irra- 
tionality he  applied  in  making 
the  choice. 

With  every  step  that  Presi- 
dent Reagan  takes,  with  every 
statement  that  stumbles  from 
his  mouth,  one  becomes  more 
and  more  aware  of  this  coun- 
try's sad  state  of  affairs  and  the 
need  for  a  mentally  healthy 
leader. 

In  an  all  too  predictable  way, 
President  Reagan  made  an 
utterly  ridiculous  and  quite  tri- 
vial choice  for  the  Supreme 
Court.  He  went  from  a  man  that 
has  a  long  history  of  undesir- 
able and  extreme  Right  Wing 
ideology  in  Bob  Bork  to  a  man 
with  comparatively  no  history 
in  Doug  Ginsburg.  Then  the 
Reagan  Administration  had  to 
make  fools  out  of  themselves  by 
actually  lobbying  for  this  man. 
But  nonetheless,  it  is  an  in- 
teresting choice. 

Who  does  Ginsburg  look  like? 
I  mean,  who  does  he  physically 
appear  to  resemble?  Well,  he  is 
quite  a  bit  thinner  than  Robert 
Bork,  but  that  could  be  due  to 
the  fact  that  Ginsburg  hasn't 
been  in  Washington  as  long  as 
Bork.  That  semi-grey  beard  is  so 
characteristic  of  both  Bork  and 
Ginsburg,  isn't  it? 


Letters   To 
The  Editor 


Although  Bork  didn't  get 
much  of  a  chance  to  go  out  and 
secure  his  nomination,  Ginsy 
was  out  on  the  campaign  trail 
fairly  early.  I  think  it  took  him 
about  two  days  to  visit  the  99th 
Senate.  But  let's  remember 
President  Reagan's  words:  that 
this  should  never  be  reduced  to 
a  political  fight. 

Campaigning,  as  it  turns  out, 
could  not  help  Ginsburg  once  it 
was  revealed  that  he  smoked 
pot  as  a  student  and  later  as  a 
professor  of  law.  Administra- 
tion officials  began  to  ask  about 
what  to  do  "with  the  Ginsburg 
nomination."  The  answer  was 
passed  around  like  a  hot  potato 
until  Secretary  of  Education 
William  Bennet  Anally  called 
Ginsburg  on  the  phone  and 
asked  him  to  consider  pulling 
his  name  out  of  the  nomination. 

It  seems  as  though  President 
Reagan  is  now  being  haunted  by 
his  own  moral  duplicity.  The 
"War  on  Drugs"  is  a  great  cause, 
but  Reagan  did  himself  in  when 


he  took  the  cause  and  warped 
the  reality  of  a  whole  genera- 
tion that  experimented  with 
them.  He  foolishly  and  honestly 
said  that  he  would  stand  by  his 
nomination  of  Ginsburg  even 
though  he  had  smoked  pot. 
What  kind  of  message  would 
that  send  to  the  youth  of  Amer- 
ica? Hopefully  the  youth  of 
America,  as  well  as  the  adults, 
will  get  the  message  that 
Reagan's  choices  only  go  as  far 
as  their  ability  to  give  popular 
support  to  an  otherwise  inse- 
cure Cold  Warrior. 

In  nominating  a  man  such  as 
Douglas  Ginsburg,  President 
Reagan  was  willing  to  "cut  off 
his  nose  to  spite  his  face"  and 
he  was  willing  to  do  this  at  the 
expense  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. It  is  the  younger  generation 
that  would  have  to  spend  the 
rest  of  Ginsburg's  term  looking 
at  the  scar. 

There  has  been  talk  coming 
from  the  conservative  wing  that 
the  liberals  are  trying  to  stall 
any  nominations  until  after  the 
next  Presidential  election.  I 
don't  know  if  I  agree  with  this 
assumption,  but  due  to  the  dire 
straits  that  the  Reagan  Admi- 
nistration is  in,  it  might  not  be 
an  undesirable  goal  for  the 
American  people. 


To  the  Editor: 

Randy  Viscio's  column, 
"Saying  My  Prayers  in  the  Ice 
Age,"  is  a  perfect  example  of 
the  factually  innaccurate, 
naive,  leftist  rhetoric  your  pap- 
er has  printed  for  the  past  three 
years.  Hasn't  anyone  noticed 
that  we  are  about  to  sign  an 
arms  control  agreement  that 
makes  Kennedy's  ABM  treaty 
and  Carter's  SALT  II  agreement 
look  like  cheap  tokenism.  Mr. 
Viscio  seems  to  have  had  his 
eyes  and  mind  shut  for  a  very 
long  time. 

Statements  such  as  "while  the 
initial  chill  of  the  Cold  War  is 
gone,  it  has  been  replaced  by  a 
new  Ice  Age,"  and  "the  Cold 
War  is  a  religion  all  its  own," 
are  unity  slogans  lacking  any 
weight  in  reality.  The  true  Cold 
War  occurred  almost  thirty 
years  ago.  It  reached  its  zenith 
during  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis. 
The  climate  has  only  been  mild- 
ly chilly  since.  However,  it  can 
be  said,  in  the  early  part  of 
Reagan's  term  things  were  a  lit- 
tle more  frigid  (but  not  much). 
Compared  to  Kennedy's  admi- 
nistration, it  was  down  right 
warm. 

Point  for  point,  this  column 
shows  many  superficialities.  To 
say  religions  do  not  use  outside 
ideas  for  self-justification  and 
nullification  of  doctrine  is  a 
shallow  statement.  Christianity 
would  never  have  survived  or 
spread  without  this  ability.  The 
rivalries  between  nations  can 
not  be  compared  to  religion. 
Many  religions  do  not  focus  on 
or  acknowledge  the  existence  of 
conflict  between  good  and  evil. 
The  smearing  of  competing  na- 
tions is  a  fact  of  life  and  history. 
It  is  the  natural  state  of  compet- 
ing nations.  This  is  also  true  of 


references  to  "identity"  and  "a 
clear  and  worthy  opponent." 
The  fact  is  we  are  in  competi- 
tion with  the  USSR  and  many 
people  are  threatened  by  com- 
munism. It  is  only  natural  that 
we  see  them  in  a  negative  light. 

The  morals  of  our  government 
may  no  be  totally  holy  but  they 
are  pragmatic.  There  are  many 
truly  repugnant  nations  and 
people  in  this  world  (the  USSR, 
for  example).  We  have  to  deal 
with  them  and  even  support 
them.  This  is  not  limited  to  con- 
servative administrations. 

It  was  Kennedy  who  tried  to 
get  the  mob  to  kill  Fidel  Castro. 
Before  we  condemn  our  govern- 
ment's morals,  there  is  always 
the  USSR.  This  is  a  government 
who  created  and  distributed 
mines,  shaped  like  toys, 
throughout  Afghanistan  so  chil- 
dren could  blow  their  hands  off. 

Finally,  two  more  points.  I 
think  one  would  find  the  Soviets 
to  be  quite  a  bit  more  militarily 
ritualistic.  One  may  also  find 
the  choice  of  Cold  War  saints  to 
be  reacitonary  to  today's  head- 
lines. What  on  earth  does  Oliver 
North  have  to  do  with  the  Cold 
War?  He  was  just  a  clerk  gone 
wild  and  had  nothing  to  do  with 
nuclear  policy  making.  Reagan 
and  Nixon  probably  did  more 
for  U.S.-Soviet  relations  than 
any  president  of  the  Twentieth 
Century.  Everyone  admits  John 
Birch  is  extreme  but  he  doesn't 
have,  and  never  had,  that  much 
influence. 

So,  Mr.  Viscio  and  anyone  in 
agreement  with  him,  please  get 
your  heads  out  of  your  self- 
righteous,  left-wing  clouds. 
Clear  your  eyes  and  face  reality. 
Then  think  a  little  deeper  be- 
fore you  sink  into  mediocrity 
and  stale  rhetoric. 
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Dear  Editor: 

I  have  been  meaning  to  write 
you  (and  finally  have)  to  compli- 
ment you  and  your  staff  on  an 
increasingly  interesting  and 
meaty  paper.  As  advisor  of  our 
very  first  4C's  newspaper,  The 
Beacon,  I  am  fully  aware  of  the 
many  "slips  twixt  cup  and  lip" 
that  putting  together  such  a 
paper  can  generate. 

In  the  present  issue  (vol.  22, 
issue  4)  there  is  much  sound  re- 
porting and  thoughtful  writing, 
especially  Mat  daSilva,  Randy 
Viscio,  Tim  Crowninshield,  and 
Anonymous.  Do  keep  up  the 
quality;  it  gets  better  and 
better. 

Sincerely, 
Admont  Clark 


Dear  Editor: 

I  want  to  take  a  minute  to  com- 
pliment you  and  your  staff  on 
your  latest  edition  of  the  Main- 
sheet  It  is  clear  that  a  lot  of 
work  and  a  high  degree  of  pro- 
fessionalism went  into  produc- 
ing the  paper  —  keep  up  the 
great  work 

Robert  A.  Phillips 
Director  of  Facilities  Manage- 
ment 
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President  Day  Outlines  Goals  For  The  College 


continued  from  page  1 

al  and  long-range  strategic 
planning. 

It  is  my  intent  to  place  major 
emphasis  on  this  area.  My  can- 
did assessment  is  that  we  need 
it  desperately  to  give  this  in- 
stitution, and  most  importantly 
the  people  working  in  it,  a  re- 
newed sense  of  purpose  and 
direction,  with  a  particular 
emphasis  on  our  future  priori- 
ties. 

In  the  next  several  weeks,  af- 
ter consulting  with  key  groups 
on  campus  and  discussing  the 
relevance  of  these  plans  to  the 
existing  governance  system,  I 
will  be  establishing  an  institu- 
tional planning  committee 
which  will  include  representa- 
tives of  the  faculty,  the  non- 
teaching  professional  staff, 
classified  personnel  and  stu- 
dents. 

Their  responsibility  will  be  to 
move  the  college  forward  in  this 
critical  arena.  Specifically,  I  in- 
tend to  charge  them  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  developing  a 
long-range  strategic  plan  for 
Cape  Cod  Community  College. 
The  discussions  will  be  focused 
upon  a  three  to  five  year  plan- 
ning horizon  within  the  context 
of  the  following: 

1.  The  mission  and  goals  of 
the  institution  (past,  present 
and  future); 

2.  An  analysis  of  the  external 
environment  within  which  we 
are  operating; 

3.  A  strategic  forecast  of 
changes  and  developments  fac- 
ing and 'or  likely  to  impact  upon 
the  institution  and  our  com- 
munity; 

4.  Available  institutional  re- 
sources which  can  effectively 
be  utilized  to  accommodate 
these  changes  (what  are  our 
strengths  and  weaknesses); 

5.  Specific  strategic  alterna- 
tives which  need  to  be  addres- 
sed if  the  college  is  going  to  con- 
tinue to  respond  in  a  high- 
quality  way  to  the  needs  of  its 
present  and  future  consti- 
tuents, 

This  exercise  will  give  our 
college  and  community  the 
opportunity  to  determine  our 
future  direction  from  a  plan- 
ning perspective.  Using  the  col- 
lege's  newly  developed 
strategic  plan  as  a  basis  of  their 


deliberations,  the  planning 
committee  will  have  the  addi- 
tional responsibility  for  de- 
veloping, through  consensus- 
building,  annual  goals  and  insti- 
tutional objectives  which  can 
provide  the  rest  of  the  college 
community  with  a  sense  of 
direction  and  purpose,  particu- 
larly in  terms  of  the  budget  de- 
velopment process. 

You  should  know  that  my  bias 
against  college  planning  is  that 
it  generally  has  not  been  able  to 
tie  long-range  planning  with 
operational  planning  and  year- 
to-year  budgeting.  If  we  are  to 
take  seriously  our  commitment 
to  plan,  then  we  need  to  ensure 
that  "we  put  our  money  where 
our  best  thinking  is." 

In  this  regard,  I  will  also  be 
identifying  a  budget  develop- 
ment and  review  committee 
which  will  be  composed  of  the 
aforementioned  constituent 
groups  but  will  be  smaller  in 
size. 

It  will  be  the  responsibility  of 
this  group,  under  my  lead- 
ership, to  design  a  process 
which  allows  an  opportunity  for 
every  unit  manager  on  campus 


and  an  improved  level  of  both 
effectiveness  and  productivity. 

Aside  from  the  issues  of 
broadbased  planning  and  the 
budget  development  process,  I 
did  want  to  share  with  you  some 
other  observations  which  re- 
flect some  of  my  initial  thinking 
as  well  as  areas  of  concern.  I 
offer  these  observations  as 
positive  criticisms  of  our  cur- 
rent status  and  suggest  that  you 
view  them  in  that  light. 

Let  me  say  that  I've  never 
been  one  to  back  away  from  giv- 
ing my  opinions  or  expressing 
my  point  of  view.  However,  I  am 
sensitive  to  the  dynamics 
associated  with  the  mystique  of 
the  president's  office  (in  any 
organization)  and  the  peroga- 
tives  of  power  (real  or  other- 
wise) normally  associated  with 
it  Generally,  it's  not  my  style  to 
offer  "commandments,"  but 
rather  suggestions  and  direc- 
tion. 

Duberman  (1968)  has  made  an 
important  point  that  should  be 
emphasized: 

"A  crucial  distinction  must  be 
made  between  authority  and 
authoritarianism.  The  former 


"It's  not  my  style  to  offer  'commandments'  but 
rather  suggestions  and  direction." 


who  has  responsibilities  for  a 
budget  to  identify  his  or  her 
needs,  resource  requirements, 
and  the  relationship  of  those 
needs  (and  the  activity  they  sup- 
port) to  the  college's  long-range 
plan. 

Finally,  the  committee  would 
give  each  unit  manager  the 
opportunity  to  make  a  presenta- 
tion of  these  issues  and  would 
develop  a  campus  budget  that 
reflects  these  plans  and  needs 
for  my  final  review  and 
approval. 

This  represents  a  significant 
change  in  direction  and  in  the 
traditional  process  utilized  for 
developing  both  the  college's 
plans  and  its  budget. 

It  is  open.  It  is  designed  to  re- 
flect broad-based  input  of  per- 
sonnel within  the  organization. 
It  is  designed  to  create  a  sense 
of  ownership  and  responsibility 
for  the  decisions  that  are  being 
made.  Finally,  it  is  designed  to 
produce  quality,  commitment 


represents  accumulated  ex- 
perience, knowledge  and  in- 
sight. The  latter  represents 
their  counterfeits:  age  mas- 
querading as  maturity,  informa- 
tion as  understanding,  techni- 
que as  originality.  Authoritar- 
ianism is  forced  to  demand  the 
respect  that  authority  draws 
naturally  to  itself.  The  former, 
like  all  demands,  is  likely  to 
meet  with  hostility;  the  latter, 
like  all  authenticity,  with  re- 
spect, admiration  and  a  com- 
mitment to  serve." 

Within  this  context,  let  me 
share  with  you  my  issues. 

I  have  outlined  some  of  my 
ideas  about  planning  —  short- 
and  long-term.  Last  month  Gary 
Getchell,  our  retention  officer, 
outlined  some  of  his  plans  and 
activity  for  the  year.  The  cor- 
nerstone of  any  good  planning 
and/or  retention  effort  is  a  com- 
prehensive, proactive  program 
of  institutional  research. 

I  can  say  to  you,  as  a  former 


President  Day,  a  man  of  high  aspirations  and  goals  for 
CCCC. 
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institutional  research  officer, 
that  I  am  disappointed  with  our 
efforts  to  date.  We  do  not  have 
the  data  available  to  be  able  to 
engage  in  the  level  of  informed 
decision-making  that  I  would 
like  in  matters  related  to  our 
students,  our  programs,  our 
community,  and  our  prospec- 
tive clients. 

We  need  to  annually  generate 
research  reports  that  provide 
us  with  timely  information  ab- 
out our  students,  our  drop-outs, 
our  non-completers,  our  prog- 
ram completers,  our  area  em- 
ployers, our  transfer  institu- 
tions, our  area  high  school  stu- 
dents, our  programs  and 
courses,  and,  finally,  our  com- 
munity. 

This  effort  can  not  only  assist 
our  planning  and  retention 
efforts  but  also  be  of 
tremendous  value  in  terms  of 
specific  resource  development 
and  fund-raising  efforts  .  .  . 
which  I  will  add  is  another 
weakness.  We  need  to  do  more; 
we  shall  do  more. 

There  are  some  key  issues  of 
concern  and  questions  that  I 
have  about  our  current  curricu- 
la offerings.  I  am  in  awe  of  the 
apparent  lack  of  any  cohesive, 
consistent,  or  intentioned  in- 
structional philosophy,  as  re- 
flected in  the  design  of  our 
programs.  I  am  surprised  with 
the  lack  of  instructional  clarity 
as  it  relates  to  the  role  of  gener- 
al education,  degree  require- 
ments, core  and  program  re- 
quirements. 


that  they  need  to  be  successful 
in  today's  society.  In  my  opin- 
ion, I  feel  that  we  may  have 
given  too  much  away. 

What  we  decide  to  offer  our 
students,  needs  (if  not  de- 
mands) to  reflect  our  philoso- 
phy as  a  college  faculty  and 
staff,  the  expertise  and  content 
that  we  represent,  and  in  an 
honest,  direct,  and  highly  struc- 
tured manner,  our  expectations 
for  student  goal  achievement. 

What  are  we  saying  about 
ourselves  and  our  expectations 
of  our  students  when  we  suggest 
that  the  only  identified  and  re- 
quired course  for  an  associate 
of  arts  degree  is  English  101,  En- 
glish compostion,  and  English 
103,  oral  communication? 

What  are  we  saying  about  the 
value  of  a  general  education 
when  we  suggest  that  the  only 
identified  and  required  gener- 
al education  course  for  an 
associate  of  science  degree  is 
English  101? 

We  have  a  two-year  liberal 
arts  concentration  program 
;which  can  only  specify  one 
course  as  being  the  minimum 
requirement.  What  kind  of  con- 
centration is  that?? 

I'm  not  sure  why  this  occur- 
red, but  I  am  sure  that  we  will, 
as  an  institution,  try  to  answer 
some  of  these  questions.  If  I  was 
writing  the  catalog  and  rede- 
signing the  programs  myself,  I 
can  assure  you  that  it  would  re- 
flect a  higher  degree  of  specific- 
ity as  it  relates  to  a  core  curricu- 
lum, specified  general  educa- 


"I'm  not  sure  if  we're  sure  about  what  outcomes  we 
would  like  to  see  in  evidence  with  our  students  upon 
completion  of  their  studies  at  CCCC,  and  it  appears 
to  me  that  we  need  to  come  to  grips  with  these 
issues." 


A  very  warm  and  receptive  crowd  were  present  at  the  college  meeting. 
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I'm  not  sure  if  we're  sure  ab- 
out what  outcomes  we  would 
like  to  see  in  evidence  with  our 
students  upon  completion  of 
their  studies  at  4C's  and  it 
appears  to  me  that  we  need  to 
come  to  grips  with  these  issues, 

My  own  candid  assessment  of 
our  current  status  is  that  we've 
given  our  students  a  high  de- 
gree of  latitude  to  pick  and 
choose  what  they  see  as  "fitting 
into  their  educational  plans," 
not  what  we  as  educators  feel 


tion  requirements  and  some 
minimum  expectations  about 
student  outcomes. 

When  students  leave  this  in- 
stitution, regardless  of  what  de- 
gree program  they  graduate 
from,  in  my  opinion  minimally 
they  should  be  able  to: 

•  Communicate  effectively  in 
oral  and  written  English 

•  Receive  and  interpret  in- 
formation 

•  Perforin  functional 
mathematics 
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Continued 

•  Think  logically  and  criti- 
cally 

•  Interact  effectively  with 
others 

•  Maintain  high  ethical,  mor- 
al, and  personal  standards 

•  Function  effectively  in  a 
work  environment 

•  Place  issues  in  both  histor- 
ical, cultural  and  international 
contexts 

•  Acquire  information  man- 
agement skills  and  skills  re- 
lated to  functioning  in  a  tech- 
nological society 

•  Apply  a  knowledge  of  natu- 
ral and  behavioral  science 

•  Understand  the  principal 
forms  of  artistic  expression  — 
art,  dance,  drama,  literature, 
music 

•  Provide  for  personal  growth 
and  well-being 

•  Provide  community  lead- 
ership 

It  would  be  my  intent  to  in- 
clude a  discussion  of  these 
issues  on  our  future  agenda. 


tion  course  work  to  satisfy  prog- 
ram and  degree  requirements. 

I  am  not  saying  that  the 
courses  they  take  are  not  credit- 
able learning  experiences.  lam 
simply  suggesting  that  the 
courses  should  not  help  satisfy 
degree  requirements. 

There  are  fundamental  dif- 
ferences between  a  student  who 
goes  through  a  complete  prog- 
ram not  having  to  take  any  de- 
velopmental courses  and  one 
who,  because  of  a  variety  of  de- 
ficiencies, has  to  take  a  full 
twelve  hours  of  course  work  to 
be  able  to  function  optimally  in 
some  of  the  other  entry-level 
courses.  To  give  these  students 
the  same  degree  is  dishonest. 

There  are  all  kinds  of  sound 
educational  reasons  why  I  can 
suggest  that  this  practice  makes 
very  little  sense,  but  it's  enough 
to  suggest  that  we  need  to  deal 
with  the  issue  ourselves,  rather 
than  have  the  matter  thrust 
upon  us  by  external  sources 


be  available  if  we  are  going  to 
achieve  a  higher  degree  of  ex- 
cellence. This  applies  to  our 
faculty  (both  full  and  part  time), 
and  our  staff  (both  professional 
and  classified).  Any  program 
that  is  designed  must  be  multi- 
dimensional and  must  embrace 
multiple  strategies.  Most  im- 
portantly its  activity  and  prog- 
rams ought  to  be  based  upon 
our  long-range  plan. 

It  will  be  my  intent  to  consid- 
er this  area  as  a  major  priority 
for  future  funding  from  exter- 
nal resources,  particularly  our 
college  foundation. 

I  would  like  to  also  suggest 
that  the  issue  of  maintaining 
and  enhancing  the  quality  of 
our  instructional  efforts  needs 
to  be  viewed  as  an  institutional 
priority. 

We  need  to  have  in  place  a 
faculty-based,  but  interdepart- 
mental, program  review  pro- 
cess that  allows  us  to  continual- 
ly examine  the  basic  intent,  de- 


Dr.  Day  defines  his  objectives  for  CCCC. 


At  the  same  time  that  we  dis- 
cuss the  issues  of  core  curricu- 
lum and  general  education  re- 
quirements, it  will  necessarily 
lead  us  into  a  discussion  of  de- 
velopmental education. 

I  like  to  think  of  myself  as 
somewhat  of  a  "champion  of  the 
cause"  when  we  talk  about  de- 
signing high-quality  programs 
and  support  services  for  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged  stu- 
dents. In  fact,  my  record  speaks 
for  itself  in  this  regard. 

So  be  forewarned  that  the  cri- 
ticism I  offer  should  not  be  con- 
strued as  coming  from  anything 
other  than  an  extremely  strong 
advocate  and  one  who  believes 
that  developmental  education 
needs  to  be  viewed  as  a  major 
institutional  priority,  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  the  fact  that 
the  needs  are  there;  they  are 
not  going  to  go  away  . . .  ,  and  we 
must  deal  with  them  in  a  re- 
sponsible and  meaningful  way. 

My  specific  concerns  with  de- 
velopmental education  are  two- 
fold. First.  I  believe  we  are 
doing  our  students,  their  future 
employers,  the  institution  they 
transfer  to  ...  (I  repeat)  we  are 
doing  them  a  disservice  if  we 
continue  to  allow  students  to 
utilize  developmental  educa- 


concerned  about  outcomes 
assessment  and  defining  the 
meaning  of  both  the  bacca- 
laureate and  associate  degrees. 
My  second  concern  about  de- 
velopmental education  is  its 
organization.  It  appears  to  be 
fractionalized  and  spread 
throughout  the  college.  It  lacks 
a  clear  organizational  focus  and 
I  believe  this  has  got  to  influ- 
ence both  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  services  we  can 
provide. 


sign,  structure,  and  offerings  of 
our  programs.  Every  program 
offered  needs  to  be  reviewed  at 
least  every  five  years. 

I  am,  and  always  have  been,  a 
strong  believer  in  self-study  at 
both  the  program  and  institu- 
tional level.  If  done  correctly,  it 
allows  you  to  reassess  and 
establish  new  benchmarks 
which  reflect  current  and  fu- 
ture realities  associated  with 
our  programs  and  also  allows 
the  institution  to  better 


"'What  are  we  saying  about  the  value  of  a  general 
education  when  we  suggest  that  the  only  identified 
and  required  general  education  course  for  an 
Associate  of  Science  degree  is  English  101." 


This  is  an  area  I  would  like  to 
see  us  review  and  hopefully 
provide  for  a  better  organiza- 
tional framework  to  support 
these  necessary  services  to  aid 
our  retention  efforts. 

Next  is  the  area  of  profession- 
al  and  staff  development. 
Frankly,  we  need  to  do  more. 
The  needs  are  great,  and  this 
area  has  to  be  a  principal  com- 
ponent of  any  fundraising 
strategies  of  the  future.. 

Opportunities  for  continued 
growth  and  self-renewal  have  to 


accommodate  the  needs  of  our 
faculty,  students  and  com- 
munity 

There  are  some  other  areas 
which  I  could  address  that, 
based  upon  my  initial  assess- 
ment, reflect  areas  in  need  of 
attention  specifically,  and  once 
we  develop  our  long-range 
strategic  plan  we  need  to  use 
this  as  a  basis  for  developing  a 
comprehensive  marketing, 
promotional  and  public  rela- 
tions effort. 


Additionally,  we  need  to  work 
more  collaboratively  and  with  a 
spirit  of  renewed  openness  and 
cooperation  with  our  area 
schools.  We  need  to  better  ar- 
ticulate our  programs  and  iden- 
tify programs  of  a  professional 
development  nature  that  would 
benefit  both  our  faculty  and 
theirs.  But  most  importantly  we 
need  to  assist  them  in  whatever 
way  we  can  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems related  to  school  drop- 
outs, poor  achievement  levels, 
and  generally  get  kids  turned 


deal  effectively  with  them. 

I  have  every  expectation  that 
we  will  be  successful. 

Success  is  not  a  destination 
...  it  is  a  journey.  As  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  once  said,  "To 
travel  is  a  better  thing  than  to 
arrive."  There  is  only  one  arriv- 
al in  life  . . .  and  that  is  at  the 
end.  All  our  achievements,  our 
moments  of  successes,  are 
merely  milestones  along  the 
way. 

From  what  I've  learned  in  the 
short  time  I've  been  at  4C's,  our 


"Success  is  not  a  destination  .  .  .  it  is  a  journey 


on  to  both  the  importance  and 

value  of  education. 
Well,  this  agenda  represents 

a  full  plate,  but,  I  emphasize, 

represents  my  thinking. 
I  trust  that  much  of  what  I 

have  touched  upon  relates  to 

matters  and  priority  concerns 

of  our  internal  constituents. 

Assuming  that  this  is  the  case,  I 
expect  that  these  areas  will  also 
emerge  as  items  of  interest  from 
both  our  self-study  and  our 
planning  efforts.  Together  we 
will  develop,  through  consen- 
sus, agreed-upon  strategies  to 


faculty  and  staff  are  a  highly 
competent  and  dedicated  group 
of  professionals.  I  look  forward 
to  working  together  and  travel- 
ing down  the  road  to  an  even 
higher  level  of  institutional 
achievement  than  that  which 
has  characterized  our  first 
twenty-five  years. 


TRAINING  OPPORTUNITY 


!sl*<c    HOTEL  FRONT  OFFICE 
PROCEDURES  AND 
HOUSEKEEPING  MANAGEMENT 
CERTIFICATE  PROGRAM 


*  FREE  TUITION  (or  eligible  displaced 
homemakers  and  sinc.'e  parent 

*  "Hands  on"  training  in  computerized  Hotel 
Reservation  and  Guest  Accounts. 

*  College  Credits  and  National  Hotel 
Association  Certification. 

*  Basic  Skills  Brush-up  and  Professional 
Development  Workshops. 

*  Exciting  Career  Potential. 

LIMITED  ENROLLMENTS.  CALL  IMMEDIATELY! 
362  2131     Eil.  374  or  323 

CAPE  COD  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
W.  Bamslable,  MA  02568 
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Roots  Of  Depression 


by  Karen  Igoe 


Millions  of  people  each  year 
experience  depression 
although  the  actual  count  is  un- 
known because  so  many  cases 
go  undiagnosed  and  untreated. 

If  the  person's  symptoms  con- 
tinue unrecognized  or  un- 
changed, they  could  be  heading 
for  disaster. 

The  problem  is  that  depress- 
ion isn't  always  easy  to  detect. 
Psychologists  point  out  that  de- 
pressed people  often  "act  up" 
rather  than  sad.  They  have  se- 
vere prolonged  anger,  rebel- 
lion, and  isolation. 

The  problem  has  brought  on 
drug  abuse,  alcoholism,  and 
suicide  attempts. 


The  person  has  to  be  able  to 
express  the  negative  feelings 
and  be  heard,  even  though  they 
may  no  be  agreed  with.  That 
way,  he  or  she  gets  the  message 
that  it  is  okay  to  feel  upset 

Sometimes  people  have  trou- 
ble communicating  their  nega- 
tive or  depressed  feelings,  but 
communication  doesn't  have  to 
be  a  brilliant  dialogue.  It  can  be 
a  touch  or  just  listening  and 
accepting  someone's  feelings 
even  if  you  don't  agreee  with 
that  person. 

Respect  is  also  real  impor- 
tant. Respecting  each  other  as 
individuals  and  respecting  feel- 
ings. Depression  often  comes 


More  women  attempt  suicide,  but  many  more  men 
"succeed." 


Both  men  and  women  get  de- 
pressed. The  only  real  statistics 
we  have  to  measure  are 
suicides.  More  women  attempt 
suicide,  but  many  more  men 
"succeed." 

Some  people  do  cope  with  de- 
pression better  than  others  and 
a  lot  has  to  do  with  the  indi- 
vidual. Even  though  some  peo- 
ple have  conflicts,  they  are  able 
to  communicate  and  overcome 
them. 


when  feelings  aren't  respected 
or  validated  and  the  person  is 
made  to  feel  guilty  about  them. 
You  can  find  help  for  depress- 
ion and  you  can  break  out  of 
that  angry,  sad,  and  lonely  shell. 
By  reaching  out  to  others,  you 
can  find  hope  for  those  hope- 
less feelings. 
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Radon  Gas : 
Quiet  And  Deadly 


by  Robert  Hansen 

Much  has  been  written  in  re- 
cent months  regarding  Radon 
gas  and  the  health  hazards  it 
can  pose. 

Radon  gas  is  a  radioactive  gas 
generated  by  the  decay  of 
radium  in  the  earth.  As  the  de- 
cay takes  place  the  gas  released 
seeps  through  the  soil  in  search 
of  an  exit  to  the  air  above. 

The  potential  dangerthat this 
gas  poses  is  realized  when  it 
finds  an  escape  route  through 
drainpipes  or  cracked  founda- 
tions of  houses. 

Once  the  gas  finds  these  vents 
and  is  released  into  the  air,  in- 
side the  home,  it  decays  rapidly 
into  certain  radioactive  solids 
which  then  attach  to  dust  parti- 
cles. It  is  when  these  dust  parti- 
cles are  inhaled  that  possible 
health  problems  become  appa- 
rent. 


According  to  federal  agencies 
Radon  gas  may  be  responsible 
for  20,000  lung  cancer  deaths 
annually  and  be  present  in  8 
million  homes  across  thirty 
states.  Massachusetts  is  one 
of  those  thirty. 

State  radiation  workers  say 
the  Cape  has  less  to  fear  from 
Radon  gas  than  do  the  com- 
munities on  the  mainland. 

Apparently  the  bedrock 
under  Cape  Cod  is  covered  by 
sand  which  acts  as  a  filter  for 
the  gas  thereby  releasing  it  into 
the  air  where  it  becomes  dilute. 

This  has  many  people  com- 
placent though  and  according 
to  local  marketer's  of  Radon 
test  kits  the  only  way  to  be  sure 
of  safety  is  to  actually  test  each 
home. 

Much  of  the  information  re- 
garding the  safety  of  Cape  Cod 


is  'educated  guessing'  based  on 
an  understanding  of  the  geology 
of  the  peninsula.  Of  the  few 
tests  that  have  been  done  on  the 
Cape  most  have  shown  only 
small  traces  of  Radon  gas  and 
these  levels  are  considered  nor- 
mal and  safe. 

Still  there  is  the  potential  for 
a  health  risk  even  if  in  isolated 
cases. 

Booklets  regardingRadon  gas 
may  be  obtained  by  writing: 

Mass.  Department  of  Public 
Health,  Radiation  Control  Prog- 
ram, 150  Tremont  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.  02111. 
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you  feel  low,  blue  or  sad 

you're  listless,  draggy  and 

drained 

you  can't  concentrate  in  school 

you've  been  withdrawing  from 

friends 

you're  afraid  or  unable  to  go  to 

school 

you  have  a  lot  of  headaches  or 

stomach  aches 

you  sleep  most  of  your  spare 

time  away 

you  can't  get  to  sleep  literally 

for  hours  after  bedtime 

you've  lost  your  appetite  and  are 

losing  weight 

you  can't  stop  eating  and  are 
gaining  a  significant  amount  of 
weight 


-  you  have  feelings  of  helplessness 
and  hopelessness 

■  you  feel  that  nobody  cares  and 
nothing  will  ever  get  better 

■you're  filled  with  nervous 
energy  and  seem  to  be  in 
constant  motion 

■  you  get  involved  in  risk-taking 
behavior  (drugs,  alcohol,  pro- 
miscuous sexual  activity,  and 
running  away  and  so  on) 

-you're  still  grieving  a  loss 
six  months  or  a  year  later 

-  you  feel  explosively  angry  all 
the  time 

-  you've  had  some  of  these  upsetinc 
feelings  continuously  for  several 
weeks  or  months 


COMPUTER  CENTER 

Capetown  Plaza,  Hyannis  MA 


Apple  IIGS,  Apple  RGB  Monitor, 
2  Apple  3.5"  Disk  Drives,  Apple 
ImageWriter  II,  Apple  MouseGS 
and  all  necessary  cables 

just  $2529^ 

Plus  get  $150  back  directly  from 
Apple. 


Apple  IIC  with  built  in  disk 
drive,  Apple  Color  Composite 
Monitor,  Apple  Monitor  Stand, 
Apple  Unidisk  3.5"  Drive,  Apple 
ImageWriter  II,  Apple  Mouse  IIC, 
and  all  necessary  cables 

iUSt     *    '    r-rn»f 

Plus  get  $100  back  directly  from 
Apple. 


Apple  He 


Apple  ( , .1  ii|h it.  r  Inc. 
V1S\    li'fil-j   1 


Come  in  and  ask  if  you  qualify  for  $3500  in 
Instant  Credit  available  directly  from  Apple. 

Store  Hours:  ^t 

Mon-Sat  10am-9pm        flK 
Sun12-6pm  «i*«»,inrjn 


These  prices  are  tor  students  and  staff  of  Cape  Cod  Community  College  only, 
and  we  require  a  CCCC  I.D.  for  verification  of  eligibility.  These  prices  DO  NOT 
reflect  the  rebates  from  Apple  computer.  Lectra  City  guarantees  the  lowest 
price  on  any  computer  purchase  for  30  days  after  purchase  date.  We  will 
refund  the  difference  plus  10%  with  written  proof  from  any  local  authorized 
dealer.    Master  Card,  VISA,  and  Apple  Computer  Charge  Accepted. 
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CCCC  Battles  AIDS  With  Education 


"AIDS  &  You,"  seven  pre- 
sentations by  CCCC  faculty 
members  dealing  with  the  AIDS 
problem  from  an  Academic/ 
Humanistic  perspective  was 
presented  to  a  large  audience 
in  the  main  theater  on  October 
28th. 

Dr.  Philip  R.  Day,  Jr.,  Presi- 
dent of  CCCC  served  as  modera- 
tor, introducing  the  program, 
and  at  the  conclusion  directing 
questions  from  those  in  attend- 
ance to  the  most  suitable  facul- 
ty member  for  a  reply. 

Editors  note:  The  text  of  the 
speeches  presented.are  printed 
in  their  entirety  in  this  issue  of 
MAINSHEET. 


AIDS 


AIDS :  Humanistic  Considerations 


by  Daniel  McCullough 

The  scene  is  Nazi  Germany. 
The  year  is  1942.  It  is  February. 
It  is  cold.  The  place  is  a  concen- 
tration camp,  a  death  camp.  A 
man  lies  dying  on  his  lice- 
infested  cot  in  a  rat-infested 
room  in  an  unheated  building. 
This  man  will  be  dead  before 
morning.  He  knows  it,  and  the 
rest  of  the  shriveled  up,  starv- 
ing humans  in  the  small,  over- 
crowded room  know  it.  Two  peo- 
ple in  the  room  have  already 
died  today.  Death  is  no  stranger 
to  this  room.  A  dying  person 
gets  a  certain  look  which  the 
prisoners  know.  Once  a  person 
gets  that  look,  he  is  gone,  usual- 
ly in  a  matter  of  hours. 

The  man  kneeling  beside  him 
on  the  cold  dirt  floor  knows  it 
too.  He  watches  the  dying  man. 
The  guards  have  given  no  food 
to  the  dying  man,  because  he  is 
dying.  Food  will  not  help  him 
live.  The  guards  are  right,  no 
amount  of  food  or  medicine  will 
help  this  man. 

The  man  kneeling  on  the  floor 
looks  at  his  small  bowl  of  cold 
soup,  and  his  smaller  piece  of 
bread.  The  dying  man  is  also 
looking.  He  cannot  speak;  he  is 
too  weak;  he  is  dying  hungry. 

The  kneeling  man  breaks  a 
small  corner  of  his  bread  and 
crumbles  it  into  the  mouth  of 
the  dying  man.  He  then  lifts  his 
bowl  to  the  man's  lips  and  drib- 
bles some  of  the  liquid  into  his 
mouth.  The  dying  man  looks 
into  the  eyes  of  the  stranger  who 
has  just  given  him  his  last  meal 
and  puts  his  head  back  on  the 
cot.  In  the  morning  he  is  dead. 
Whatever  else  this  story  is,  it 
is  a  human  story.  Animals  do 
not  act  like  this.  It  is  also  a  story 
of  humanity  at  its  best. 

In  our  Humanities  courses, 
we  study  art,  literature,  music, 
etc.,  and  well  we  should.  But  the 
story  of  the  man  feeding  his 
dying  neighbor  tells  us  as  much 
about  what  it  means  to  be  hu- 
man as  do  the  works  of  Mozart, 
Michaelangelo,  and 

Shakespeare. 

Certainly,  we  are  acting  hu- 
man when  we  compose  sympho- 
nies, carve  statues,  and  write 
poetry,  but  we  are  acting  most 
human  when  we  act  with  com- 
passion, understanding,  sym- 
pathy, and  love. 

Insofar  as  AIDS  is  concerned, 
we  are  not  acting  most  human 
when  we  side  with  the  sanc- 
timonious ignoramuses  who 
have  been  saying  that  AIDS  is 


Biology  Of  The  AIDS  Virus 


In  so  far  as  AIDS  is  concerned  we  are  not  acting 
most  human  when  we  side  with  the  sanctimonious 
ignoramuses  who  have  been  saying  that  AIDS  is 
God's  punishment  for  Haitians,  homosexuals,  and 
intravenous  drug  users. 


God's  punishment  for  Haitians, 
homosexuals  and  intravenous 
d:ug  users. 

Senior  citizens,  after  a  life- 
time of  being  with  only  one  part- 
ner, are  dying  of  AIDS.  Celibate 
nuns  have  died  from  it.  People 
who  don't  even  know  where 
Haiti  is,  have  never  had  sex 
with  anybody,  and  have  never 
had  a  needle  stuck  into  their 
body  are  dying  of  it. 

Some  of  these  people  are  chil- 
dren. They  look  out  at  me  from 
the  pages  of  magazines  and 
newspapers: 

John  Gaffney,  Boston,  age  13 
months 

Mark  Hoyle,  Swansea,  age  14 

Layton  Mullins,  Marion,  Ohio, 
age  6 

"Little  Girl  C,"  Miami,  Flor- 
ida, age  8 

Celeste  Carrion,  The  Bronx, 
New  York,  age  9 

Her  brother,  Eddie,  age  5 

etc  . . . 


graphs;  when  I  look  back,  they 
are  still  there,  faces  frozen  in 
death  at  such  soft,  tender  ages. 

I  think  about  these  children, 
and  I  think  about  AIDS,  and  I 
think  about  what  it  is  that 
makes  us  human.  And  I  realize 
that  the  things  which  make  us 
human,  those  things  which 
separate  us  from  the  animals, 
are  often  indefinable;  I'm  not 
going  to  try  to  define  them  for 
you  today. 

But  please  keep  in  mind  that 
today  is  about  other  humans. 
Whatever  you  learn  here  today, 
it  is  essential  that  you  remem- 
ber that,  at  the  bottom  line, 
what  you  take  from  here  today 
will  only  be  valuable  to  you  in- 
sofar as  you  let  it  into  that  part 
of  you  which  is  specifically 
human. 

So  sit  back,  relax,  and  let  to- 
day be  a  day  when  your  mind 
and  your  heart  were  changed  — 
for  the  better. 


by  Barbara  Swardstrom 

I'd  like  to  discuss  just  what 
organism  causes  AIDS.  AIDS  is 
caused  by  a  virus.  I  find  in  dis- 
cussing viruses,  any  virus,  peo- 
ple are  unaware  what  these 
organisms  are  and  the  role  they 
play  on  this  earth. 

The  AIDS  virus  is  known  as 
HIV  (Human  Immunodeficien- 
cy Virus).  In  fact  there  is  a  move 
underway  now  to  not  refer  to 
AIDS  as  AIDS  or  ARC  (AIDS  Re- 
lated Complex)  but  to  refer  to 
these  infections  just  as  HIV  in- 
fection, since  they  are  caused 
by  the  HIV  virus  regardless  of 
degree  of  severity. 

HIV,  like  other  viruses,  con- 
sists of  a  core  of  genetic  mate- 
rial. This  genetic  material  is 
surrounded  by  protein  that  pro- 
tects the  genetic  core.  In  the 
case  of  HIV,  the  virus  has  an 
added  bonus.  It  is  also  sur- 
rounded by  an  envelope.  That 
envelope  that  surrounds  the 
virus  is  what  is  causing  the 
problems.  This  outer  envelope 
is  changing. 

At  this  time  there  is  one  strain 
of  HIV  that  is  being  checked  for 
in  the  blood  supply.  I'm  saying 
checked  for  in  the  terms  that 
the  antibody  is  being  checked 
for,  not  the  virus  per  se,  but  evi- 
dence  that  the  virus  is  in 
someone. 

It  may  be  that  there  are  other 
strains  of  HIV.  Some  investiga- 
tors now  feel  that  there  might 
be  a  second  and  a  third  strain. 
In  our  country  right  now  we  are 
looking  at  just  the  first  strain. 
We  may  see  a  second  and  third 
strain  as  well,  causing  more 
problems  in  checking  the  blood 
supply. 

The  genetic  core  is  called 
RNA  (Ribonucleic  Acid).  What 
makes  HIV  so  effective  in  caus- 
ing disease  is  that  it  possesses 
an  enzyme  that  has  the  capabil- 
ity of  changing  the  RNA  core  to 
another  kind  of  genetic  mate- 
rial, DNA.  You  might  ask,  how 
does  this  help  the  organism?  It 
enables  it  to  incorporate  into 
our  genetic  material,  actually 
becoming  a  part  of  that  mate- 
rial. 

HIV  likes  certain  cells  in  the 
body.  At  least  that's  what  it 
seems.  Some  investigators  feel 
that  perhaps  all  cells  in  the 
body  are  at  risk,  but  the  one  cell 
that  you  have  heard  most  about 
is  the  T  cell,  a  type  of  white 
blood  cell.  HIV  can  come  into  a 
T  cell  and  remain  latent  for 
years. 


This  is  why  when  someone 
comes  in  contact  with  the  virus 
they  need  not  show  any  overt 
sign  of  disease,  but  the  virus  is 
there,  hidden  in  the  cells  of  the 
body,  in  two  important  sites. 
The  first  being  the  T  cells  and 
the  other  seems  to  be  the  cen- 
tral nervous  system.  How  it  gets 
to  the  central  nervous  system 
isn't  completely  understood, 
but  it  is  thought  it  is;carried  by 
blood  cells. 

This  organism  has  developed 
a  unique  way  of  hiding  in  the 
body  of  someone  who  is  in- 
fected. That  individual  will  re- 
spond not  necessarily  with  the 
development  of  the  disease,  but 
with  development  of  antibodies 
against  the  virus.  This  antibody 
is  what  is  tested  for. 

You  may  have  read  recently 
in  the  news  that  the  time  from 
exposure  to  the  virus  to  de- 
velopment of  antibodies  may  be 
as  much  as  18  months  or  longer. 
This  is  why  I,  as  a  medical  mic- 
robiologist, do  not  recommend 
routine  screening. 

I  personally  feel  a  negative 
says  nothing,  a  positive  says 
something.  Unless  you  want  to 
check  the  entire  population  ev- 
ery 3  months  or  so  for  reactivity, 
you  have  a  big  window  there,  an 
open  window  that  cannot  be 
closed  in  terms  of  the  blood 
supply.  When  you  think  in  terms 
of  a  second  and  third  strain  out 
there,  that  window  is  open  even 
more. 

That  is  why  it's  causing  the 
problems  we  are  seeing  today. 
If  this  organism  entered  the 
body,  caused  infection,  and 
there  was  some  response  im- 
mediately, we  would  not  have 
seen  the  spread  of  this  insi- 
dious  disease  that  has 
occurred. 

The  most  recent  thinking  on 
whetheryou  will  get  the  disease 
if  you  are  exposed  deals  with 
what  are  known  as  co-factors. 
These  co-factors,  such  as  the 
presence  of  other  sexually 
transmitted  diseases  and  the 
number  of  times  you  are  ex- 
posed ot  the  virus,  may  be  of 
consequence,  but  data  is  diffi- 
cult to  obtain.  We  should  be 
seeing  more  about  co-factors  in 
the  future. 

This  disease  suppresses  the 
immune  system.  An  infected 
person  may  well  come  down 
with  an  opportunistic  infection 
(a  type  of  pneumonia  and  a  form 
of  skin  cancer  are  examples), 
and  these  may  aid  a  physician 
in  diagnosing  AIDS. 
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Aids  And  Sex 

by  Richard  Cahoon 


The  information  concerning 
AIDS  and  sex  is  changing  con- 
stantly. I  will  attempt  to  give 
you  the  best  information  we 
have  at  this  time  from  research, 
avoiding  unconfirmed  reports, 
hearsay,  and  rumors.  As  we 
progress  in  this  field,  the  in- 
formation can,  and  likely  will, 
change. 

First,  it  is  important  to  note 
that  the  H.I.V.  virus  is  not  easy 
to  transmit  and  is  easily  des- 
troyed by  common  sterilization 
methods. 

It  is  not  spread  by  shaking 
hands,  hugging,  kissing,  crying, 
coughing,  sneezing,  water,  food, 
beverages,  bed  linens,  towels, 
cups,  dishes,  straws,  eating 
utensils,  toilets,  door  knobs, 
telephones,  office  equipment, 
furniture,  massages,  vomit  (pro- 
vided blood  is  not  present), 
stools  (provided  blood  is  not 
present),  nasal  secretions  (pro- 
vided blood  is  not  present),  or 
mosquitoes. 

It  is  spread  by  exchange  of 
blood,  by  sexual  transmission, 
and  maternally  to  an  infant.  My 
concern  here  is  with  sexual 
transmission: 

About  4  per  cent  of  the  cases 
of  AIDS  in  the  U.S.  are  among 
heterosexuals.  About  half  of 
that  number  involve  people 
from  Central  Africa  or  Haiti.  Of 
the  remaining  half,  almost  all 
involve  sex  partners  who  were 
IV  drug  users,  bisexual  men  or 
transfusion  recipients. 

In  New  York,  which  has  the 
highest  number  of  documented 
AIDS  cases  in  this  country,  the 
Health  Department  has  not 
found  one  case  of  second  gen- 
eration AIDS  —  that  is,  an  AIDS 
sufferer  who  got  the  virus  from 
someone  who  does  not  belong  to 
a  high  risk  group.  The  spread 
into  the  mainstream  of  the 
heterosexual  community  has 
not  occurred  yet  in  the  manner 
feared  by  the  Center  for  Dis- 
ease Control,  although  they  still 
estimate  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  are  car- 
rying the  infection. 

The  research  at  this  time  indi- 
cates that  if  you  have  sex  with 
someone  who  is  not  in  a  known 
risk  group,  the  probability  of 
contracting  the  virus  is  quite 
small,  particularly  if  you  avoid 
partners  who  have  had  sex  with 
someone  in  a  high  risk  group. 
Having  a  low  probability  does 
not,  of  course,  mean  that  you  are 
safe. 

Why  are  we  so  concerned? 
Basically,  for  three  reasons. 

1.  We  only  have  to  look  at 
other  parts  of  the  world  to  see 
what  will  happen  if  we  do  not 
take  immediate  precautions.  In 
areas  of  Central  and  Western 
Africa  and  Haiti,  for  example, 
AIDS  is  rampant  in  the  heter- 
osexual population,  and  is 
equally  transmitted  from  one 
sex  to  the  other.  In  some  urban 
areas  it  is  estimated  25  percent 
of  the  population  is  infected  — 
25  percent  dying  from  a  pre- 
ventable disease.  Considering 
the  number  of  people  that  these 
25  percent  may  have  infected, 
the  problem  may  actually  be 
much  worse.  We  must  prevent 
that  from  happening  here. 

2.  It  is  often  difficult  to  deter- 
mine the  sexual  history  of  a 
potential  sex  partner,  and  so 
your  level  of  safety  is  unknown. 

3.  The  disease  will  kill  you.  It 
is  invariably  fatal. 

Some  researchers  feel  that 


the  main  reason  AIDS  has  not 
spread  into  the  mainstream 
heterosexual  population  in  this 
country  is  that  people  are  tak- 
ing precautions.  There  is  no 
question  that  we  must  do  this, 
and  do  it  now. 

We  have,  then,  this  very  se- 
rious virus  that  we  need  to  pro- 
tect ourselves  against  until  sci- 
entists find  a  vaccine.  With  the 
tremendous  pressure  being  ap- 
plied to  this  problem  by  phar- 
maceutical companies  and 
genetic  engineering  firms,  it  is 
highly  likely,  based  on  profit 
motive,  international  competi- 
tion, and  other  factors,  that  this 
problem  will  be  resolved.  But 
not  for  a  while,  perhaps  quite  a 
while. 

What  adjustments  are  needed 
in  our  lifestyles  to  increase  pro- 
tection? First,  I  would  urge 
everyone  to  determine  a  plan  of 
protection  for  yourself  that  you 
can  stay  with  and  that  can  with- 
stand the  pressure  of  passion 
and  manipulations  of  others.  As 
we  all  know,  when  passion  is  in, 
ration  is  out.  That  plan  needs  to 
be  made  now  and  adhered  to 
consistently. 

Now,  let's  consider  informa- 
tion that  you  need  to  develop 
this  plan.  One  key  factor  that  in- 
fluences our  risk  is  our  sex  part- 
ners). Individuals  in  certain 
groups  are  at  higher  risk  of  car- 
rying the  H.I.V.  virus  than 
others. 

At  the  top  of  the  list  is  IV  drug 
users.  Since  the  primary  means 
of  transmitting  the  virus  among 
heterosexuals  is  IV  drug  use,  it 
follows  that  people  in  this 
group  are  at  high  risk.  In  fact,  in 
New  York,  85  percent  of  the 
heterosexual  women  who  have 
the  virus  contracted  it  from  IV 
drug  users. 

Next  on  the  list  are  bisexual 
men.  They  accounted  for  11  per- 
cent of  the  sex  partners  of 
heterosexual  women  with  the 
virus. 

People  who  have  lived  in  Cen- 
tral Africa  or  Haiti,  particularly 
those  native  to  the  area,  must  be 
placed  in  the  high  risk  group  be- 
cause of  the  extremely  high  fre- 
quency of  the  virus  in  the  heter- 
osexual populations  there. 

Also  included  are  people  at 
high  risk  of  receiving  infected 
blood  products,  that  is  primari- 
ly prior  to  1984,  before  blood 
was  screened  for  the  H.I.V. 
virus.  Blood  products  from 
other  countries  are  also  highly 
suspect. 

Prostitutes  present  a  threat 
because  many  are  also  IV  drug 
users  and  because  they  have 
multiple  sex  partners.  People 
who  have  had  many  sex  part- 
ners are  potentially  at  high  risk, 
although  the  level  of  risk  has 
not  been  determined  for  those 
whose  partners  are  not  in  any 
known  high  risk  groups.  It  is 
reasonable  to  expect,  however, 
that  the  greater  number  of  sex 
partners  a  person  has,  the  high- 
er is  the  possibility  that  one  will 
be  from  a  high  risk  group. 

It  follows  logically  that  peo- 
ple who  have  had  sex  with  indi- 
viduals in  high  risk  groups  are 
at  high  risk  themselves  of  trans- 
mitting the  virus.  Although  re- 
search on  known  AIDS  cases  in 
the  heterosexual  population 
have  not  yet  found  this  occur- 
ring, the  careful  person  should 
make  it  a  priority  to  determine 
the  sexual  history  of  a  potential 
partner  —  BEFORE  HAVING 
SEX. 
A  second  major  factor  in  de- 


termining our  risk  of  contract- 
ing the  virus  is  our  sexual  be- 
havior. We  know  that  the  virus 
is  transmitted  through  various 
body  fluids  and  must  get  into 
the  bloodstream  to  infect  a  per- 
son. Therefore,  we  need  to  re- 
duce or  eliminate  those  sexual 
behaviors  that  allow  for  a  free 
exchange  of  those  fluids. 

Much  of  this  adjustment  has 
to  do  with  perception  or  atti- 
tude, which  I'll  explain  in  a  mo- 
ment. We  also  know  that  the 
highest  concentrations  of  the 
H.I.V.  virus  are  found  in  blood 
and  semen,  followed  by  vaginal 
fluids.  Much  smaller  concentra- 
tions are  found  in  saliva  and 
tears.  So  we  can  rank  sexual  be- 
haviors according  to  the  degree 
of  risk  they  pose. 


for  sexual  fulfillment.  This  is  an 
attitude  or  perception  that  is 
'  not  necessarily  true. 

A  very  loving,  caring,  sensual, 
and  sexually  satisfying  rela- 
tionship can  be  created  by  a 
couple  using  the  sexual  prac- 
tices just  described,  avoiding 
the  risks  involved  in  inter- 
course. It  requires  a  shift  in  atti- 
tude away  from  perceiving 
these  as  secondary  to  or  prepa- 
ration for  intercourse,  and  a 
concentration  on  the  total 
pleasuring  aspects  of  these  acti- 
vities. 

Assuming  that  caring  and  re- 
spect are  present,  developing 
one's  skills  in  touch,  sensual 
massage,  and  open  communica- 
tion of  sexual  feelings  can  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  a  loving,  satis- 


Not  having  sex,  of  course,  is 
one  way  to  eliminate  the  risk  of 
getting  the  virus  by  sexual 
transmission.  While  this  may 
seem  like  a  radical  solution  to 
most  people,  there  are  those  for 
whom  this  may  work.  If  you  are 
one  who  prefers  to  wait  until  we 
have  better  control  of  this  virus, 
I  urge  you  to  do  so. 

Monogamous  sex  with  an  un- 
infected partner  will  also  pro- 
tect you  from  the  virus.  The  key 
here  is  knowing  that  your  part- 
ner is  uninfected.  This  raises 
issues  of  AIDS  testing,  discus- 
sing AIDS  prior  to  being  sexual- 
ly involved,  and  being  honest 
and  open. 

Sex  practices  with  someone 
you  do  not  know  well  run  from 
safer  to  more  risky.  At  the  safer 
end  are  touching,  massage, 
manual  stimulation  of  the  genit- 
als (heavy  petting,  mutual  mas- 
turbation). 

Although  the  virus  has  been 
found  in  smalt  concentrations 
in  saliva,  kissing  is  included 
here  since  we  presently  have  no 
documented  cases  of  transmis- 
sion by  this  behavior. 

Mutual  masturbation  is  at  the 
safer  end,  as  long  as  semen  or 
vaginal  fluids  do  not  come  in 
contact  with  broken  skin  that 
gives  direct  access  to  the  blood 
stream.  The  risk  increases  if  the 
woman  in  menstruating,  since 
the  virus  is  in  greater  concen- 
trations in  blood  than  in  vaginal 
fluids. 

I'd  like  to  say  a  word  about 
attitude  here.  We  have  general- 
ly thought  about  having  sex  with 
someone  as  equivalent  to  inter- 
course, and  we  tend  to  think 
that  intercourse  is  necessary 


fying,  intimate  relationship 
that  does  not  include  inter- 
course. 

As  we  progress  from  the  safer 
activities  into  the  mid-range  of 
risk,  we  find  oral  sex  on  a  man 
with  a  condom,  intercourse 
with  a  condom  used  properly 
(more  on  this  later)  and  oral  sex 
on  a  woman.  Although  we  do  not 
have  objective  data  on  the 
actual  risk  factor  of  each  of 
these  activities,  they  are  placed 
in  this  medium  risk  group  be- 
cause of  what  we  do  know  about 
the  concentration  levels  of  the 
virus  in  various  fluids  and  the 
means  by  which  the  virus  is 
transmitted. 

At  the  higher  risk  end  of  the 
continuum  are  practices  that 
make  it  easier  for  the  virus  to 
get  into  the  body  and  into  the 
bloodstream.  Since  the  virus 
must  get  into  the  bloodstream  to 
infect  a  person,  anything  that 
damages  the  tissue  lining  the 
rectum,  vagina,  or  penis  in- 
creases the  risk  of  transmis- 
sion. Rough  sexual  stimulation 
is,  therefore,  at  higher  risk. 

Unprotected  oral  sex  on  a 
man  is  also  in  this  category, 
since  the  virus  is  in  high  con- 
centration in  semen  and  the 
mouth  often  has  very  slight 
wounds  or  openings  into  the 
bloodstream. 

At  the  highest  level  of  risk  are 
unprotected  vaginal  inter- 
course and  unprotected  anal  in- 
tercourse. Anal  intercourse  is 
particularly  risky  since  the  lin- 
ing of  the  rectum  is  easily  dam- 
aged by  the  thrusting  of  a  penis. 
Vaginal  intercourse  poses  a 
greater  risk  for  a  woman  than  a 
man  because  of  the  different 


concentration  of  the  H.I.V. 
virus  in  semen  than  in  vaginal 
fluid,  but  it  can  be  transmitted 
both  ways.  Also  the  risk  for  the 
man  increases  if  the  woman  is 
menstruating. 

Your  risk  is  greater  if  you 
have  another  venereal  disease. 
It  can  provide  an  opening  into 
the  bloodstream  and  can  sup- 
press the  immune  system.  It 
also  makes  you  a  more  efficient 
transmitter. 

Most  "recreational  drugs" 
will  also  suppress  the  immune 
system  and  increase  your 
chances  of  being  infected  by 
someone  with  AIDS. 

We  often  hear  people  saying 
that  we  should  use  a  condom, 
but  I  have  not  heard  anyone  ex- 
plain how  to  use  it  properly.  It  is 
assumed  that  this  is  universally 
understood.  There  are,  howev- 
er, points  to  remember  in  using 
a  condom  that  will  greatly  in- 
crease its  effectiveness  in  pre- 
venting the  transmission  of  the 
H.I.V.  virus. 

First,  the  condom  should  be 
made  of  latex.  Other  materials 
are  not  effective  in  containing 
the  virus,  which  is  600  times 
smaller  than  a  sperm. 

The  condom  should  have  a  re- 
servoir tip  for  the  semen. 

No  petroleum-based  lubri- 
cants, such  as  vaseline  should 
be  used,  since  they  will  damage 
the  latex. 

Vaginal  spermicides  contain- 
ing nonoxynol-9  should  always 
be  used  with  a  condom.  A  con- 
dom was  never  meant  to  be  used 
alone,  and  nonoxynol-9  has 
been  shown  to  effectively  kill 
the  H.I.V.  virus.  In  addition,  a 
small  amount  of  spermicide 
should  be  placed  on  the  inside 
of  the  condom  near  (but  not  fill- 
ing) the  tip  before  it  is  unrolled 
(some  condoms  now  come  tre- 
ated with  nonoxynol-9,  which 
eliminates  this  step). 

The  condom  should  be  unrol- 
led on  an  erect  penis.  You 
should  not  attempt  to  put  it  on  a 
flaccid  penis  or  unroll  it  before 
using  it.  Either  of  these  prac- 
tices will  lead  to  a  great  deal  of 
discomfort  and  frustration. 

Although  this  might  eventual- 
ly lead  you  to  forget  about  sex 
altogether,  which  would  lower 
your  risk  signficantly,  I'm  more 
concerned  that  you'll  decide  to 
just  forget  about  the  condom, 
which  will  greatly  increase 
your  risk.  So  it  is  important  to 
use  it  as  intended. 

A  condom  must  be  used  from 
start  to  finish,  before  any 
penetration  takes  place.  The 
virus  can  be  transmitted  from 
the  woman  to  the  man  and  from 
man  to  woman  even  if  the  man 
does  not  ejaculate.  Fluids  re- 
leased from  the  penis  prior  to 
ejaculation  can  carry  the  virus. 
After  ejaculation,  the  first  re- 
sponse of  a  man's  body  is  loss  of 
erection.  When  that  happens 
the  condom  no  longer  fits  cor- 
rectly and  leakage  can  occur.  It 
is  important  to  withdraw  prior 
to  loss  of  erection  and  to  grasp 
the  condom  during  the  with- 
drawal. It  is  also  another  good 
reason  to  use  a  spermicide  in- 
side and  outside  the  condom. 

You  now  have  the  informa- 
tion to  develop  a  plan  of  protec- 
tion that  will  minimize  your  risk 
of  contracting  this  extremely 
dangerous  virus.  I  urge  you  to 
do  so  now.  Not  only  can  it  save 
your  life,  but  it  is  the  best  way 
you  can  show  respect  for  and  re- 
sponsibility 10  yourself,  your 
partner,  and  your  society 
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Statistics  And  Aids 


by  William  Parsons 

With  the  increasing  preva- 
lence of  AIDS,  ARC  and  associ- 
ated conditions  in  both  the 
heterosexual  and  homosexual 
segments  of  the  population, 
data  have  been  appearing  in  the 
scientific,  medical  and  lay 
press  in  increasing  numbers. 

It  is  increasingly  important 
that  the  scientist  and  lay  person 
alike  be  able  to: 

1.  Interpret  the  data  in  a  sane, 
sensible  and  logical  way 

2.  Draw  proper  inference(s) 
from  data 

3.  Understand  that  many  of 
the  data  are  provisional  and  in- 
complete (this  should  not  lead 
to  panic,  nor  should  it  lead  to 


complacency) 

4.  Become  educated  as  to 
reputable,  current,  clear,  non- 
biased  data  sources 

There  are  a  myriad  of 
sources,  but  among  the  most 
reputable  are: 

•  The  Surgeon  General's  Re- 
port on  AIDS 

•  Morbidity  and  Mortality 
Weekly  Report 

•  AIDS  Weekly  Surveillance 
Report 

These  are  available  through: 

•  United  States  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services 

•  United  States  Public  Health 
Service 

•  Centers  for  Disease  Control, 
Atlanta,  Georgia 


Economic  Impact  of  AIDS 


by  Jean  Souther 

The  economic  impact  of  AIDS 
is  staggering,  it  affects  each  of 
us  an  it  is  proof  that  AIDS  is 
NOT  "someone  else's  problem." 

The  economic  impact  stems 
from  the  growing  number  of 
AIDS  victims.  Direct  patient 
care  costs  are  $50,000  per  year 
per  patient  plus  $10,000  for  the 
recently-approved  AZT  drug. 
The  costs  are  estimated  to  be 
$150,000  per  patient  over  their 
lifetime. 

Total  direct  patient  care  costs 
are  estimated  at  $1  billion  for 
1988,  $10  billion  for  1991  and  $15 
billion  for  1996.  If  we  add  to 
these  direct  patient  care  costs 
the  costs  of  education  and  re- 
search and  the  indirect  costs  of 
lost  wages  and  productivity,  the 
total  estimated  economic  costs 
of  AIDS  in  the  1990's  will  be  ex- 
tremely high. 

What  are,  and  what  will  these 
costs  be?  Direct  patient  care 
costs  currently  at  $1  billion  are 
estimated  to  be  $10-15  billion  in 
the  1990's.  Education  and  re- 
search costs  (sadly  neglected  by 
ourgovernment  to  date)  are  cur- 
rently $480  million  and  will  in- 
crease to  $2  billion  in  the  1990's. 
Indirect  costs  of  lost  wages  and 
productivity  currently  esti- 
mated at  $5-10  billion  are  esti- 
mated to  be  $60-90  billion  in  the 
1990's.  Adding  these  up  we  get 
estimated  total  economic  costs 
currently  of  $6.5-11.5  billion, 
which  will  increase  to  $72-107 
billion  in  the  1990's. 

These  numbers  are  too  stag- 
gering for  me  to  relate  to.  I  al- 


ways have  to  put  such  large 
numbers  into  some  perspective.  • 
Let's  compare  these  amounts  to 
the  amounts  currently  spent  by 
the  Federal  Government  for 
Student  Pell  Grants.  In  1986, 
this  was  $4  billion.  Based  on 
this,  the  current  cost  of  AIDS  is 
IVi  to  3  times  our  1986  expenses 
for  Pell  grants.  The  projected 
costs  of  AIDS  in  the  1990's  ($72 
to  $107  billion)  is  nearly  20  to  30 
times  what  our  government  ex- 
pended on  Pell  grants  in  1986! 

Who  will  pay  these  staggering 
costs?  Public  hospitals?  Medi- 
care/Medicaid?  Private  insur- 
ers (Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield)? 
Private  hospitals?  Employers? 
AIDS  patients?  To  date,  most  of 
these  health  care  costs  have 
been  borne  by  hospitals  in  large 
cities.  Many  are  now  in  finan- 
cial trouble  due  to  the  absorbed 
costs  (hospitals  in  California; 
New  York;  Houston,  Texas,  and 
even  at  Boston  City  Hospital). 

Too  much  of  the  patient  costs 
are  being  absorbed  by  hospitals 
and  too  much  care  is  high  cost 
hospital  care.  What  is  needed  is 
delivery  of  more  cost-effective, 
compassionate  care  outside  of 
the  hospital:  in  homes,  com- 
munity day  care  facilities  or 
through  hospice. 

However,  regardless  of  the 
kind  of  care  provided,  the 
amounts  of  government  and 
state  funding,  the  amounts  of  in- 
surance coverages,  etc.,  you 
have  to  remember  that  ULTI- 
MATELY, YOU  AND  I  PAY.  Not 
only  in  our  taxes,  but,  in  the  the 
cost  of  our  health  insurance  (to 
us;  to  employers)  and  in  the  cost 


of  our  life  insurance  coverage. 

Although  most  of  the  econo- 
mic impact  of  AIDS  is  an 
"adverse"  impact  that  makes 
AIDS  of  concern  to  us  all,  there 
are  economic  opportunities.  In 
economics,  someone  always  be- 
nefits from  someone  else's  mis- 
ery. The  same  is  true  with  AIDS. 

Venture  capitalists  are 
pouncing  on  all  manner  of  AIDS 
enterprises.  Financiers  report 
an  avalanche  of  prospectuses 
describing  some  new  com- 
pany's business  plan  for  a  drug, 
a  vaccine  or  a  test  for  AIDS.  And 
these  are  not  your  usual  $6  mil- 
lion start-ups.  Development  of 
drugs  and  vaccines  takes  mega- 
bucks!  Anyone  not  willing  to  in- 
vest $50  million  isn't  even  in  the 
race.  That  leaves  out  most  of  us! 
We'll  have  to  be  content  with 
smaller  investments. 

Maybe  part  of  the  $1.5  million 
that  DSW  LABS  needs  for  their 
company  whose  goal  is  to  set  up 
screening  centers  and  outpa- 
tient clinics  with  the  AIM  of 
SELLING  experimental  AIDS 
therapies.  (Yes,  a  revolutionary 
new  FDA  policy  now  permits 
this.  Heretofore,  experimental 
drugs  have  been  provided  free 
of  charge).  Or,  you  could  invest 
in  a  company  producing  the  in- 
expensive rubber  gloves  used 
by  first  response  care  providers 
(police,  EMT's,  nurses).  De- 
mand for  these  have  been  such 
that  hospitals  report  supplier 
shortages.  Or,  you  could  invest 
in  companies  selling  condoms. 
Their  sales  and  profits  are  ex- 
pected to  increase. 

If  you  are  not  a  finance  person 
and  prefer  law,  there  is  an  eco- 
nomic opportunity  for  you  in 
the  emerging  legal  specialty  of 
the  AIDS  lawyer.  The  largest 
number  of  legal  cases  to  date, 
involves  jobs  and  employment 
discrimination.  I  can  believe 
this  because  employers  have 
been  to  address  AIDS. 

In  a  recent  survey  of  100  For- 
tune 1000  companies,  only  29 
had  policies  dealing  with  AIDS. 
Yet,  policies  are  needed  to  con- 
form to  state  and  federal  laws 
and  to  prevent  "hysteria"  when 
a  co-worker  contracts  AIDS. 

In  conclusion,  the  economic 
impact  of  AIDS  is  negative  and 
costly.  As  I  said  when  I  began,  it 
is  staggering,  it  affects  each  of 
us  and  it  is  proof  that  AIDS  is 
not  "someone  else's  problem." 
It  is  our  problem.  The  only  way 
to  minimize  the  adverse  econo- 
mic impact  and  reduce  poten- 
tial future  costs  is  to  educate 
the  population  so  as  to  reduce 
the  rate  of  infection. 


by  Barbara  Fitzpatrick 

The  three  most  dangerous 
words  in  society  today  are  . . . 
"NOT  MY  PROBLEM." 

We  are  too  blase  about  the 
disease  AIDS.  If  I  am  not  gay. 
nor  an  IV  drug  user,  if  I  am  not 
black  and  poor,  and  I  am  not 
promiscuous,  I  won't  get  the  dis- 
ease .  .  .  and  it's  "NOT  MY 
PROBLEM." 

AIDS  is  your  problem  It  is 
already  transforming  American 
society.  It  is  affecting  the  educa- 
tion of  our  children,  particular- 
ly in  relationship  to  sex  and 
drug  education  ...  it  is  in- 
fluencing marriage  rights  and 
personal  sexual  habits.  It  is 
having  a  drastic  impact  on 
health  care  and  insurance. 

The  ugliness  of  the  disease  is 
related  to  the  naivete  of  many  of 

AIDS  is  your  problem. 

us  . . .  "every  STRANGER  has 
it,  BUT  everyone  I  know  and 
like  doesn't  have  it." 

"NOT  MY  PROBLEM" 

AIDS  is  not  sex  and  drugs  — 
"it  is  the  survival  of  humanity!" 

I  feel  that  I  am  embarking  on  a 
world  cruise  on  the  luxury  liner 
Titanic  II  and  that  we  are  all 
passengers.  Can  we  change  the 
course  of  our  ship  so  that  it  does 
not  sink? 

My  answer  is  YES!  We  do  not 
have  to  be  involved  in  a  disas- 
ter! And  as  a  teacher,  I  believe 
that  I  can  participate  in  the 
problem  and  influence  the  gen- 
eration that  is  and  will  be  most 
affected. 

The  area  of  emphasis  for  my 
presentation  today  is  the  rela- 
tionship of  drug  use  and  abuse 
to  AIDS.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  up  to  25%  of  AIDS  patients 
are  IV  drug  users.  However,  last 
week,  New  York  City  health 
officials  announced  that  53%  of 
their  AIDS  patients  are  IV  drug 
users. 

"NOT  MY  PROBLEM" 

There  are  people  out  there  to- 
day who  do  not  think  Cape  Cod 
has  a  drug  abuse  problem.  If 
you  are  one  of  those  people,  let 
me  sell  you  the  Sagamore 
Bridge. 

Ask  any  high  school  student 
what  percentage  of  students  in 
his/her  school  has  used  an  illi- 
cit drug,  including  cocaine  and 
crack,  in  the  past  year. 

Why  does  Cape  Cod  have  one 
of  the  highest  alcoholism  rates 
in  the  United  States? 

Cape  Cod  is  a  beautiful  island 
of  sand  dunes  and  sun.  BUT, 
many  Cape  Cod  residents  have 
their  heads  buried  in  this  sand. 


and  we  are  becoming  an  island 
of  DENIAL! 

If  we  do  not  think  that  drugs 
are  a  problem  now,  wait  until 
this  generation  gets  through 
concocting  new  designer  drugs. 
MANY  of  them  will  be  in- 
travenously injected.  These 
new  designer  drugs  will  be  fas- 
ter acting,  easier  to  make,  and 
cheap  to  buy. 

"NOT  MY  PROBLEM" 

All  of  us  must  change  our  atti- 
tudes toward  drug  use  and 
abuse.  We  have  a  moral  obliga- 
tion to  speak  out  for  intolerance 
of  drug  misuse  and  abuse  by 
everyone,  but  mostly  by  our 
teenagers.  We  must  speak  up 
like  we  have  done  with 
cigarette  smoking,  and  say 
"NO." 

EDUCATION  does  work  We 


have  recently  seen  a  signifi- 
cantly decreased  rate  of,  not 
only  AIDS,  but  other  sexually 
transmitted  diseases  among 
homosexuals.  They  have  been 
educated  as  to  the  risks  of  AIDS 
and  unsafe  sexual  behaviors. 

We  know  that  education  is 
effectively  reducing  abusive 
drug  behaviors  in  educated 
people.  While  educated  people 
are  decreasing  drug  misuse  and 
abuse,  the  uneducated  and  poor 
continue  to  increase  their  des- 
tructive use  of  drugs. 

Society's  attitudes  of  hedon- 
ism and  the  sanctity  of  youth 
have  given  wrong  messages  to 
our  teenagers.  As  adults,  our 
behaviors  as  role  models  have 
not  exactly  been  exemplary. 

Teenagers  have  been  led  to 
believe  that  freedom,  spon- 
taneity, pleasure,  without  guilt 
about  sexual  behavior  and  drug 
use,  are  the  ways  to  be  part  of 
the  "IN  GROUP''  and  are 
RIGHTS  OF  PASSAGE  INTO 
ADULTHOOD.  Our  young  are 
the  least  disciplined,  the  least 
knowledgeable,  and  the  least 
likely  segment  of  society  to  give 
any  thought  about  tomorrow; 
nor  do  they  have  any  fears  about 
the  future. 

But  we  must  EDUCATE  them 
to  become  involved  in  less  risky 
behaviors  if  they  value  life  and 
are  to  survive. 

When  was  the  last  time  we 
attended  a  party  and,  under  the 
influence  of  alcohol  or  other 
drugs,  behaved  irrationally? 
We  or  a  friend,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  drugs,  did  something 
that  was  dangerous  and  stupid 
because  our  judgment  and  abil- 

continued  on  page  12 
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ity  to  make  rational  decisions 
was  impaired  by  drugs? 

It  could  have  been  our 
attempt  to  drive  the  car  home, 
or  that  we  tried  an  illicit  and 
dangerous  drug  such  as  cocaine 
or  crack.  It  could  have  involved 
sexual  behaviors  in  which  we 
normally  would  not  be  in- 
volved. 

Many  drugs,  including  alco- 
hol, affect  our  judgment. 
Although  they  don't  spread 
AIDS  themselves,  they  lower  in- 
hibitions, leaving  us  more 
vulnerable  to  unprotected  sex 
and  IV  drugs,  which  are  HIGH 
RISKS. 

Drug  users  are  at  risk.  IV  drug 
users  are  AT  VERY  HIGH 
RISK. 

Avoid  using  inhaled  re- 
creational drugs  such  as  "pop- 
pers," which  can  weaken  the 
immune  system,  the  system  that 
AIDS  attacks. 

Sharing  IV  needles  and 
syringes,  which  may  contain  in- 
fected blood,  is  a  common  and 


risky  practice  among  drug  us- 
ers. IV  drug  users  have  the 
second  highest  incidence  of  the 
spread  of  AIDS,  particularly  for 
heterosexuals.  Even  the  smal- 
lest amount  of  infected  blood 
left  in  a  used  needle  can  con- 
tain live  AIDS  virus. 

Do  not  let  this  be  a  doomed 
ship  that  will  wipe  out  a  future 
generation.  You  can  make  a  dif- 
ference. 

THIS  IS  YOUR  PROBLEM!!! 
BE  CONCERNED! 

Demonstrate  the  values  of 
love  and  caring  and  responsi- 
bility. Understand  that  human 
life  is  precious.  Love  our  chil- 
dren unconditionally;  instill  in 
them  a  sense  of  self-esteem  and 
self-respect;  spend  time  with 
them.  Hugs,  not  drugs. 

You  and  I  can  make  positive 
behavioral  changes,  knowing 
that  if  we  do  not  the  government 
will.  We  must  become  more  ser- 
vice-oriented people  instead  of 
self-serving,  money-  and  power- 


oriented. 

We  must  consider  the  futures 
of  our  spouses,  children,  and 
grandchildren. 

1  leave  you  with  these 
thoughts.  You  can  make  a  dif- 
ference. Assess  your  personal 
attitudes  and  behaviors,  parti- 
cularly in  relationship  to  sex 
and  drugs. 

Consider  professions  that 
serve  mankind  ...  be  willing  to 
serve  the  poor  and  uneducated 
in  the  inner  cities,  where  there 
is  an  increased  problem  with 
drugs  and  AIDS.  They  are  the 
hardest  of  all  social  groups  to 
reach.  But  reach  them  we  must, 
if  your  ship  is  to  survive. 

Above  all  be  positive  role 
models  and  mentors,  demon- 
strating positive  lifestyle  be- 
haviors for  our  future  genera- 
tions. 

We  can  change  the  direction 
of  the  ship. 


Testing  Issues  And  Resources 


by  Joy  Haagsma 

You've  heard  a  lot  of  informa- 
tion in  the  public  arena  and 
may  be  wondering,  is  there  a 
way  to  know  if  you  have  the  HIV 
antibody?  There  is  a  test  for  the 
AIDS  antibody,  but  there  are 
issues  to  consider  in  HIV  anti- 
body testing. 

The  test  is  a  blood  test.  It  does 
not  isolate  the  virus  itself,  but 
the  antibodies  your  body  pro- 
duces to  the  virus.  However,  the 
present  weight  of  opinion  is 
that  the  presence  of  these  anti- 
bodies is  a  valid  sign  of  infec- 
tion with  the  HIV-AIDS  virus. 

Does  having  the  HIV  antibody 
mean  I'll  get  AIDS?  Frankly,  we 
don't  know  what  the  percen- 
tages are  for  sure.  There  just  is 
not  enough  data  over  a  long 
enough  period  of  time.  It  may 
take  10-15years  from  the  time  of 
exposure  to  the  development  of 
AIDS.  Presently  the  data  ranges 
from  50-70%  of  those  with  the 
HIV  antibody  develop  AIDS. 
How  firm  this  is  we  just  don't 
know. 

The  test  is  not  perfect.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  test  has  a  sen- 
sitivity of  99%.  Therefore  most 
people  who  have  the  virus  will 
test  positive.  However  some 
will  slip  through.  This  may  be 


related  to  the  timing  of  the  test- 
ing. It  takes  up  to  3  months  — 
and  as  you've  just  heard  Profes- 
sor Swardstrom  say,  possibly  18 
months  —  for  your  antibodies  to 
develop  from  the  time  of  expo- 
sure in  order  to  develop  a  posi- 
tive test.  This  may  influence  the 
area  of  testing  where  false 
negatives  can  occur. 

There  is  also  the  issue  of  how 
specific  is  the  HIV  antibody 
test,  i.e.  if  you  have  a  positive 
test  that  it  does  indicate  that 
you  have  the  HIV  antibody.  In 
ideal  conditions  research 
claims  99%.  Test  sites  state  this 
varies  with  the  populaiton 
being  tested.  The  test  has  a  bet- 
ter specificity  rate  among  those 
in  high  risk  populations— those 
who  engage  in  risky  behaviors. 

Therefore,  they  recommend 
that  those  are  the  people  to  be 
tested.  To  combat  the  devastat- 
ing effects  of  a  false  positive 
test,  labs  will  run  a  repeat  test 
on  the  same  sample.  Then  it  is 
repeated  on  a  subsequent  blood 
sample  and  further  checked 
with  another  test. 

When  deciding  to  be  tested 
you  must  consider  several  fac- 
tors. 

1.  What  will  be  the  impact  on 
my  life? 

2.  Will  it  change  my  behavior? 


Being  HIV-positive  is  psycholo- 
gically as  well  as  physically  de- 
vastating. You  may  feel  fine  but 
now  have  doubts  and  fears.  Will 
I  or  when  will  I  develop  AIDS? 
Use  a  test  site  that  provides 
counseling  on  results  and  re- 
sources. 

3.  Being  positive  may  well 
have  an  impact  on  your  ability 
to  obtain  health  and  life  insur- 
ance. 

If  you  go  to  your  doctor,  hos- 
pital or  regular  clinic,  you  have 
confidentiality  —  not  anonym- 
ity. This  means  the  results  are 
between  you  and  that  institu- 
tion but  are  a  part  of  your  re- 
cord. If  you  agree  to  release  in- 
formation (often  requested  by 
insurance  companies),  the  test 
results  are  a  part  of  the  pack- 
age. They  can  also  be  sub- 
poenaed. 

Some  clinics  supply  anonym- 
ity. You  are  given  a  number  or  a 
code,  and  there  is  no  way  for 
anyone  to  relate  your  number 
and  test  result  to  your  name. 

By  now  you're  probably 
asking  —  Why  bother  being 
tested?  That  raises  the  question 
of  responsibility. 

If  you  are  positive,  it  is  hoped 
that  you  would  stop  engaging  in 
activities  that  would  spread  the 
disease.  Conversely,  if  you  are 


negative,  you  probably  had 
yourself  tested  because  you 
were  concerned  based  on  your 
activities.  It  is  hoped  that  you 
would  not  engage  in  risky  be- 
haviors so  that  you  won't  get 
AIDS.  Prevention  is  the  only 
real  protection  from  AIDS. 

If  one  is  positive,  there  is  the 
issue  of  your  rights  as  an  indi- 
vidual vs.  the  rights  of  indi- 
viduals providing  care  for  you 
or  your  partner.  Do  you  let  your 
nurse,  physician,  dentist  know 
so  they  may  insure  proper  pre- 
cautions and  thus  protect  them- 
selves and  further  spread? 
What  are  their  rights?  However, 
in  doing  so,  you  lose  your  anony- 
mity. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts 
provides  free  testing  and 
anonymity.  All  get  a  number 
and  all  must  return  to  get  their 
results.  They  have  testing  sites 
throughout  the  state.  Those 
closest  to  us  are  in  Province- 
town  and  New  Bedford.  You 
must  call  for  an  appointment 
(AIDS  Hotline  #  1-800-235-2331). 

The  waiting  period  varies 
based  on  demand.  Presently  it 
takes  one  week  to  get  an 
appointment  and  three  weeks 
to  get  the  results.  Those  over  13 
years  of  age  can  be  tested  with- 
out parental  permission. 

At  other  testing  sites  the  cost 
varies.  The  average  is  about 
$35.00.  You  need  to  check  about 
anonymity  and  confidentiality. 

The  American  Red  Cross 
offers  testing  in  an  attempt  to 
decrease  the  number  of  people 


donating  blood  in  order  to  find 
out  if  they  have  the  HIV  anti- 
body. The  number  is  1-800-223- 
7849.  The  cost  is  $35.00.  The 
sites  closest  to  us  are  Dedham 
and  Springfield.  The  test  may 
be  confidential  or  anonymous. 
When  you  sign  a  consent  for  the 
test  they  do  not  request  an  I.D. 
You  could  be  John  Doe. 

There  are  resources  avail- 
able for  information  or  if  you 
have  AIDS. 

The  Aids  Action  Committee 
(phone  #  1-800-235-2331): 

•  is  very  politically  active  in 
the  state 

•  acts  as  an  advocate 

•  provides  information 

•  provides  services  such  as 
finding  housing  and  counseling 

•  just  received  a  $1  million 
federal  grant  to  help  increase 
staffing  and  services 

The  Cape  Cod  AIDS  Council 
(phone  #  759-8155): 

•  provides  information  and 
education  support  groups 

•  provides  legal  assistance 
Statewide  toll-free  hotline 

(phone  #  1-800-235-2331) 

Many  flyers  on  these  and 
other  resources  have  been 
circulated  on  campus.  Also 
Health  Services  has  flyers  with 
phone  numbers  in  the  waiting 
area.  So  you  don't  have  to  go  in 
and  ask.  You  can  just  take  the 
numbers  and  call. 


Education  is  the  major  weapon  available  to  fight  the 
spread  of  the  AIDS  virus. 
—  Gov.  Michael  Dukakis 
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Arts  and  Entertainment 


Werewolf  Entertains  Students 


by  Alan  Samry 

Werewolf,  an  all  student,  one 
act  play  held  in  the  Upper  Com- 
mons on  October  29,  was  wel- 
comed through  smiles  and 
laughter. 

The  play,  student-directed  by 
Joe  Kozlowski,  was  performed 
at  a  perfect  time  during  the 
semester.  Midterm  pressures 
had  students  walking  around 
campus  in  a  trance,  and  a  good 
way  to  get  their  Halloween 
weekend  started  was  with  a 
comedy. 

The  director's  goal  was  to  en- 
tertain the  audience,  and  he 
did.  Werewolf  was  not  a  play  to 
ponder;  it  was  there  to  be  en- 
joyed by  sitting  back,  relaxing 
and  laughing. 


Clearly,  the  most  successful 
aspect  in  the  play  was  Harold, 
portrayed  by  Mike  Blanton.  Not 
because  the  whole  play  re- 
volved around  him;  rather,  he 
had  the  part  down  perfectly. 

Harold,  at  age  thirty,  lived  at 
home,  got  no  respect,  and  his 
wife  beat  him,  in  the  most  com- 
ical way.  To  look  at  him  was  to 
see  a  nerd.  The  glasses,  the 
clothes  he  wore,  and  his  feeling 
of  insecurity  created  the  per- 
fect nerd. 

Mike  Blanton  knew  his  re- 
sponsibility in  the  play,  to  make 
the  audience  laugh.  He  did  this 
through  facial  expressions, 
body  movement  and  the  nerdy 
voice.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
play  he  showed  the  doctor  (Guy 
Trudeau  Jr.)  the  werewolf  look. 
Picture  a  nerd  looking  like  a 
werewolf,  then  laugh,  because 
that's  what  the  audience  did. 

Another  funny  part  happened 
when  Harold  thought  he  was  the 
werewolf  and  attacked  his  wife, 
and  she  gave  him  a  left,  then  a 
right,  which  sent  him  across  the 
floor. 

Near  the  end,  the  doctor  tried 
to  make  Harold  realize  he  only 
imagined  being  a  werewolf. 
Harold  ran  beside  the  doctor 
and  made  the  werewolf  face, 
and  the  doctor  yelled,  "The 
face!"  and  the  commons 
erupted  with  laughter  as 
Harold  ran  out  of  the  doctor's 
office. 


Strowe  Serenades 
Commons 


The  energy  in  the  play  was 
great;  it  kept  the  audience  wait- 
ing for  something  else  to  hap- 
pen. People  moved  into  the 
scenes  through  Harold's  im- 
agination or  memories  to  keep 
the  play  moving  along. 

The  audience  enjoyed  the 
play.  This  was  obvious  because 
most  of  the  people  left  the  Up- 
per Commons  with  smiles  or. 
talking  and  laughing  about  the 
play. 


by  Jake  Murray 

Outside  the  Commons,  I  sit 
cross-legged  on  the  wall  doing 
my  Pharmocology  homework. 
I'm  listening  to  the  strong, 
slightly  accented  voice  of  Paul 
Strowe  singing  the  songs  of  to- 
day. A  small  group  is  gathering. 
The  air  is  cool,  the  sun  bright 
and  someone  requests  a  Beatles 
song.  Slowly,  quietly,  confident- 
ly, Strowe  begins  to  turn  the 
words  into  images  for  the 
crowd. 

"You've  been  waiting  for  this 
moment  to  be  free,"  he  finishes. 

I'm  trying  to  listen,  trying  to 
remember  where  I  am  but  his 
sound  is  so  familiar,  and  though 
I  resist  slightly,  I  am  taken  back 
to  1964.  I'm  in  a  coffee  house  in 
P'town  and  Richie  Havens'  foot 
is  tapping  out  the  urgency  of  his 
song.  The  strength  of  his  voice, 
the  pain  in  his  every  word  and 
the  physical  moving  of  the  room 
from  the  tapping,  forced  me  to 
care. 

Paul  sings  on  and  I  am  trans- 
ported to  Coconut  Grove  in  '65, 
to  the  Village  in  '67,  to  Cam- 
bridge in  '68,  and  to  Woodstock. 
Woodstock  ... 

Though  I  remember  the  sin- 
gers and  their  songs,  it  is  the 
feeling  that  I  cannot  forget. 

In  our  intense  feeling  was  a 
power  which  the  music  cap- 
tured. The  words  fused  our 
youth  and  our  energy  with  that 


power  and  a  generation  took  a 
stand. 

It  gave  each  of  us  a  sense  of 
ourselves  and  our  relationship 
to  each  other.  More  important- 
ly, we  experienced  together- 
ness, a  moment  in  time  when  we 
knew  that  we  could  all  live 
together,  peacefully,  on  this 
earth. 

On  this  fall  day,  Strowe's 
songs  chronicle  that  moment 
from  history. 

I  resist  the  feelings  more  and 
I  am  sitting  on  the  cold  wall, 
again.  The  music  of  my  past  is 
too  comfortable  to  remember 
and  too  painful. 

I  take  another  second  to  won- 
der just  what  lasting  affect  the 
messages  have  had  on  any  one 
of  us.  Would  our  voice  have 
been  heard  without  the  power 
of  song? 

In  the  overall  scheme  of 
things,  I'm  not  always  sure  my- 
self. I  do  know  that  our  voice  is 
still  heard.  It  was  heard  by  Bork 
and  Hart  and  Biden  and 
Robertson. 

As  I  head  to  class.  I  listen 
closely  to  the  words  of  today's 
music.  The  issue  is  sex  and  the 
words  are  about  AIDS,  con- 
doms, drugs  and  distrust.  I  won- 
der about  the  message  and  the 
power  it  will  have  over  our  chil- 
dren of  the  80's.  And  I  arrive  to 
class  feeling  very  sad. 


Michael  Jackson's 
"BAD" 


by  Andre  Milhouse 

Well,  its  that  time  of  the  de- 
cade again.  Time  to  welcome 
backthe  most  highly  celebrated 
musician  since  the  Beatle.  Yes, 
time  to  welcome  back  Michael 
Jackson. 

For  a  while  we  had  become 
free  of  the  Thriller,  free  of  the 
gloves,  the  imitation  dolls,  and 
free  of  Miehaelmania  itself.  But 
is  appears  that  in  the  fall  of  1987 
the  Thriller  has  returned,  and 
returned  with  a  vengeance.  To 
say  that  the  superstar's  return 
will  be  as  successful  as  his  last 

even  he  can  out  sell  the  greatest 
selling  LP  in  the  history  of  rock 
recordings.  The  "Thriller" 
album  has  nothing  to  fear  from 
his  newest  release  because  af- 
ter two  and  a  half  months  on  the 
market  the  superstar  has  only 
sold  15  million  copies  rather 
than  the  previous  40  million 
selling  of  "Thriller." 

For  Michael  Jackson  changes 
come  very  quickly  and  very  fast, 
but  it  took  his  newest  release 
"BAD"  five  years  to  get  here. 
The  thriller  is  gone,  only  to  be 
replaced  by  the  one  who  is  BAD. 
So  just  how  bad  is  Michaael 
Jackson? 

Michael's  first  release  of  the 
LP  "BAD"  was  "1  Just  Can't  Stop 
Loving  You,"  a  duet  sung  by  him 
and  a  young  lady  by  the  name  of 
the  Siedah  Garret.  The  single 
immediately  hit  the  charts  and 
the  top  forty  within  two  weeks 
time,  by  the  third  week  it  was 
the  number  one  single  in  the 
country.  The  second  release  off 
the  album  was  the  title  track  it- 
self, "BAD."  It  has  followed  the 
same  route  as  the  first  release 


and  is  currently  in  the  top  ten 
recorded  singles. 

The  album  also  features  such 
singles  as  the  slow  paced  "Libe- 
rian  Girl''  and  "Just  Good 
Friends,"  a  duet  with  Michael 
and  Stevie  Wonder.  It  also 
pumps  out  fast  breaking  guitar 
music  with  excessive  dance 
beats  such  as  "Another  Part  Of 
Me,"  "Speed  Demon"  and 
"Smooth  Criminal."  The  album 
also  offers  another  type  of  in  be- 
tween beat  with  singles  "The 
Way  You  Make  Me  Feel,"  "Man 
In  The  Mirror"  and  "Dirty  Di- 
ana," a  song  written  by  Michael 
Jackson  serving  as  a  statement 
of  the  lost  friendship  between 
him  and  long  time  friend  Diana 
Ross. 

The  album  consists  of  all 
types  of  songs  and  varieties  of 
music.  The  quality  of  his  voice 
only  adds  to  the  excellence  of 
the  LP.  The  album  holds  no 
flaws  except  that  it  took  five 
years  to  get  it  here.  But  whai  do 
you  tell  a  man  who  sells  15  mil- 
lion copies  of  an  album  only  two 
and  a  halfmonths  after  release? 
Not  much.  I  truly  think  its 
alright  for  Mike  repeatly  quote 
in  his  current  hit  single,  "I'm 
Bad,  I'm  bad,  I'm  bad." 


Aerosmith  Continues  To  Perform 


by  Alan  Samry 

Since  1973,  Aerosmith  has 
paved  the  way  for  rock  and  roll 
through  their  unique  style  of 
rhythm  and  blues.  Over  the 
years,  they  have  done  live  per- 
formances throughout  this 
country  and  many  others  and 
even  today  continue  to  rock  are- 
nas nationwide. 

The  original  members  of  the 
band  are:  Steve  Tyler,  vocals; 
Joe  Perry,  guitar;  Brad  Whit- 
ford,  guitar;  Tom  Hamilton, 
bass,  and  Joey  Kramer,  drums. 
This  original  lineup  has  been 
back  together  since  the  release 
of  "Done  with  Mirrors"  in  1985. 
Aerosmith  is  currently  out  on 
the  road  in  support  of  their  new 
album,  "Permanent  Vacation." 

The  Providence  Civic  Center 
in  1987  on  the  night  before  All 
Hallows  Eve  was  treated  to  an 
all-out  rock,  rhythm  and  blues 
concert.  Even  after  so  many 
years,  Aerosmith  can  still  bring 
enormous  energy  to  their  shows 
and  get  the  crowd  to  feel  that 
same  energy. 

The  show  opened  with  "Toys 
in  the  Attic."  While  the  band  hit 
the  stage,  people  filed  into  the 
arena  or  jumped  to  their  feet. 
Steve  Tyler  made  his  entrance 
with  a  flip.  When  Aerosmith 
played  their  new  single,  "Dude 
Looks  Like  a  Lady,"  the  crowd 
started  dancing  and  shaking 
their  hips  to  the  beat  and  sing- 
ing the  chorus. 

Aerosmith  performed  two 
songs  from  when  the  band  was 
separated.  "Lightning  Strikes," 
from  Steve's  solo  attempt  A 
classic  thing  happened  when 
Joe  Perry  and  Steve  Tyler 
shared  the  microphone  on  the 


chorus  of  "Let  the  Music  Do  the 
Talking."  The  single  was  re- 
corded twice,  the  first  on  Per- 
ry's solo  album  and  again  on 
"Done  with  Mirrors." 

About  midway  through  the 
concert,  an  electric  piano  was 
brought  to  the  front  of  the  stage. 
Steve  Tyler  began  the  introduc- 
tion to  "Dream  On"  playing  the 
piano.  The  arena  was  lit  up  by 
people's  lighters  to  express 
their  powerful  feeling  towards 
the  song.  (If  you  know  the  words, 
you  understand  the  lighters). 

The  audience  was  louder 
than  the  singer  during  most  of 
this  song.  At  the  end  of  this  song 
Steve  had  a  big  scream  and, 
although  it  was  terrible,  the  au- 


dience understood  that  his 
voice  has  changed  many  times 
through  his  career.  With  that 
exception,  his  voice  was  great 
for  a  rock  and  roll  singer  in  his 
late  thirties. 

Joe  Perry's  moment  in  the 
spotlight  was  with  the  talkbox 
(Drought  back  in  by  Bon  Jovi) 
during  the  beginning  of  "Sweet 
Emotion." 

"Do  you  hear  a  train  coming," 
said  Steven  Tyler.  They  began 
the  encores  with  "Train  Kept  a 
Rollin'."  Then,  during  "Walk 
This  Way,"  Tyler  did  another 
flip  and  a  handstand  off  a  stage 
platform.  The  show  closed  with 
a  cover  tune  off  the  new  album, 
"I'm  Down." 
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Movie  Review  —  The  Princess  Bride 


by  Gloria  Johnson 

The  Princess  Bride,  directed 
by  Rob  Reiner,  attempts  to  tell  a 
story  within  a  story.  He  success- 
fully transports  the  viewer 
through  a  humorous  fairy  tale 
romance  filled  with  true  love, 
fencing,  fighting,  giants,  mons- 
ters and  miracles. 

His  vehicle  in  this  attempt  is  a 
granadfather,  played  by  Peter 
Falk,  who  hopes  to  entertain  his 
sick  grandson  and  continue  a 
family  tradition  by  reading  The 
Princess  Bride  to  him. 

The  boy  would  rather  watch 
TV  but  agrees  to  listen  to  the 
story.  After  a  slow  start  he  en- 
joys it  so  much  that  he  asks, 
"Grandpa,  will  you  come  back 
tomorrow  to  read  it  again?" 

The  Princess  Bride  tells  how 
Buttercup  (Robin  Wright)  and 
Westley  (Cary  Elwes)  fall  in 
love,  promise  to  be  true  to  each 
other  forever,  separate, 
reunite,  wed,  and  part  once 
again. 

The  movie  is  presented  with 
an  overexaggerated  humor.  At 
times  it  appears  so  silly  that  it's 
funny.  The  funniest  scenes  in- 
volve Westley  trying  to  outwit 
Montoya  and  Fezzik. 

Although  presumed  dead, 
Westley  returns  in  the  guise  of  a 
dashing  pirate.  He  must  rescue 
Buttercup,  who  has  been  kid- 
napped by  a  frightening  trio  of 
men.  A  small,  sinister  man,  Viz- 
zini,  is  the  leader  who  bullies 
the  giant,  Fezzik,  and  intimi- 
dates the  Spaniard,  Inigo  Mon- 
toya. 


As  Westley  stalks  them,  Vizzi- 
ni,  seeing  he  is  gaining  on  them, 
instructs  Montoya  to  kill  West- 
ley  in  a  duel.  The  others  con- 
tinue to  flee. 

A  new  side  of  Montoya  is  por- 
trayed in  this  scene.  After  he 
aids  Westley  in  his  climb  up  the 
Cliffs  of  Insanity,  even  though 
he  was  supposed  to  cut  the  rope 
on  him,  Montoya  insists  that 
Westley  take  a  rest  prior  to  their 
duel. 

This  scene  changes  the  audi- 
ence's view  of  Montoya  from  a 
villain  to  a  "pretty  nice  guy." 
Now  they  are  cheering  for  both 
and  don't  want  to  see  either 
killed. 

What  follows  is  a  hilarious 
dueling  scene  in  which  Montoya 


is  defeated  but  not  killed.  In 
turn,  the  pirate  overcomes  the 
giant  and  finally  outwits  the 
leader,  who  is  the  only  one  to 
die  of  the  three. 

Buttercup  now  must  fight  off 
her  new  captor.  Only  when  she 
pushes  him  into  a  ravine  does 
she  realize  he  is  her  lost  love, 
Westley,  because  he  shouts  "as 
you  wish"  while  toppling  down 
the  hillside.  She  throws  herself 
down  after  him,  and  they  are 
reunited  at  the  bottom. 

However,  their  mission  is 
clear.  They  must  escape  cap- 
ture by  the  prince  and  his  men. 
Although  they  do  not  know  it, 
the  prince  plans  to  marry  But- 
tercup, only  to  kill  her  and 
blame  his  enemy. 


Westley  and  Buttercup  sur- 
vive the  Fire  Swamp,  where 
they  must  dodge  "spontaneous 
bursts  of  fire,"  and  fight  off  "ro- 
dents of  unusual  size,"  but  once 
again  are  captured. 

To  save  her  love  from  death, 
Buttercup  agrees  to  return  with 
Prince  Humperdinck.  Un- 
known to  her,  however,  the 
Prince  gives  orders  to  take 
Westley  to  the  Pit  of  Despair.  He 
is  tortured  and  dies  there. 

But,  as  fairy  tales  go,  a  mira- 
cle brings  him  to  life  after  he  is 
rescued  by  his  newly  acquired 
friends  Montoya  and  Fezzik. 
The  three  gain  entrance  to  the 
castle,  rescue  Buttercup, 
escape  and  live  happily  ever 
after. 

Rob  Reiner  does  a  fine  job  of 
intertwining  both  stories  by 
occasionally  focusing  on  the 
boy  listening  to  his  grand- 
father's storytelling  and  then 
returning  to  the  action  in  the 
fairy  tale. 

The  Princess  Bride  is,  indeed, 
a  charming  tale  of  love  and 
adventure,  where  good  wins  out 
over  evil.  The  viewer  will  enjoy 
the  mixture  of  suspense,  magic, 
thrills  and  humor  which  perme- 
ate this  film. 

In  addition  to  the  stars,  Robin 
Wright  and  Cary  Elwes,  relative 
newcomers  to  film,  Peter  Falk 
as  the  gruff  grandfather  and  Bil- 
ly Crystal,  the  constantly  com- 
plaining wizard,  offer  comic 
support. 

The  price  of  admission  is  not 
wasted  on  The  Princess  Bride. 
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In  A  Rating  Race  —  Regatta  Of  Cotuit  Wins 


by  Tara  Broadhurst 

Have  I  found  a  special  res- 
taurant for  you!  For  students  it 
is  not  a  place  to  go  out  to  eat 
every  night  or  even  once  a  week. 
It's  for  special  occasions  like  an 
anniversary,  a  birthday,  when 
you  want  to  impress  someone  or 
if  you  have  one  of  those  dates 
who  tells  you  "I'll  take  you  any- 
where you  want  to  go."  They 
may  never  take  you  out  again  or, 
if  they  do,  it'll  be  Burger  King  or 
McDonalds. 

The  restaurant  is  The  Regatta 
of  Cotuit  which  is  on  Route  28 
(Falmouth  Road)  in  Cotuit.  The 
building  is  a  lovely  old  Wil- 
liamsburg home  circa  1790, 
formerly  known  as  the  Crocker 
House.  The  inside  is  beautiful; 
service  is  very  professional. 
They  have  a  full  liquor  license 
and  an  extensive  wine  list. 

But  most  important,  the  food 
is  extraordinary. 

When  you  enter  the  Regatta 
yoJ  are  met  by  the  maitre  D'  and 
seated  in  one  of  the  seven  small, 
intimate  dining  rooms.  The 
ambience  is  charming  and  gra- 
cious. Dim  lights  and  the  music 
of  George  Winston  in  the  back- 
ground create  a  relaxing  atmos- 
phere. 

The  dinnerware  is  all 
Limoges  porcelain.  The  pattern 
is  a-one-of-a-kind,  designed  by 
the  owners  of  the  Regatta,  Wen- 
dy and  Brantz  Bryan  and  Mon- 
sieur Bernardauci  in  France. 
The  lead  crystal  stemware  is 
from  Germany.  Hand  blown  oil 
lamps  are  set  on  each  table. 
Don't  let  any  of  this  intimidate 
you.  It  is  there  to  showcase  the 
food  and  drink  which  is  purely 
for  your  enjoyment. 


Service  at  the  Regatta  of 
Cotuit  was  impeccable.  On  pre- 
mises owners  and  managers, 
Wendy  and  Brantz,  have  been 
successful  in  the  restaurant 
business  for  19  years.  They  en- 
joy seeing  their  guests  savor  not 
only  the  food  but  the  surround- 
ings and  service. 

At  the  Regatta  you  are  served 
by  teams  of  either  two  or  three 
waiters  accompanied  by 
wonderful  buspeople.  The  men 
wear  black  pants,  the  women 
wear  black  skirts.  Both  have 
white  tuxedo  shirts  with  black 
bow  ties  and  cummerbunds.  All 
are  trained  to  be  helpful  in  de- 
scribing the  menu  which  has 
been  carefully  selected  by  the 
Bryans  and  prepared  by  the 
Master  Chef,  Todd  Scimeca. 

Unlike  their  restaurant  on 
the  Inner  Harbor  in  Falmouth, 
the  Bryans  have  a  full  liquor 
license  in  Cotuit  along  with 
their  regionally  famous  selec- 
tion of  fine  wines.  If  you  don't 
know  the  first  thing  about 
wines,  don't  worry.  The  Regat- 
ta's sommelier  (they  don't  call 
him  a  wine  steward)  is  know- 
ledgeable, patient  and  more 
than  happy  to  guide  the  untu- 
tored through  the  selection  pro- 
cess. (Your  reviewer  thought  a 
Bordeaux  was  some  foreign 
country  since  I  never  heard  of  it 
before.  I  was  patiently  in- 
formed that  it  is  not  only  a  city 
in  France,  but  a  region  of  great 
vineyards.) 

The  wines  start  at  $15  for  a 
bottle  of  Beaujolais  and  go  to 
the  $375  a  bottle  Cristal  Rose 
(Try  to  slip  that  by  your  date!). 

What  about  the  food?  Inde- 


scribable! Everything  is  fresh 
except,  of  course,  for  the 
shrimp,  which  is  frozen.  After 
all,  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
fresh  jumbo  shrimp  in  New  En- 
gland. 

The  Regatta  specializes  in  a 
variety  of  sauces  (reduction 
sauces)  which  set  this  res- 
taurant apart  from  and  above 
the  ordinary  good  restaurant. 
They  are  superb.  And  the  food 
is  served  with  a  visual  flourish 
to  match  the  superior  quality  of 
the  cuisine.  Each  plate  is  an  in- 
dividual masterpiece  when 
served.  Each  is  artistically  com- 
posed and  beautifully  pre- 
sented. 

For  starts,  I  had  an  oven 
roasted  quail  served  with  a 
Madeira  sauce  and  a  white  but- 
ter sauce.  It  was  very  tender  and 
moist.  My  companion  ordered 
the  grilled  shrimp  ($8.00)  that 
consisted  of  three-U-12  (jumbo) 
shrimp,  served  with  the  Regat- 
ta's three  mustard  sauce  —  di- 
jon,  pomeray  and  Coleman's  old 
English  mustard.  It  wasn't  the 
least  bit  overpowering.  It  was 
delicately  balanced.  The 
shrimp  were  marinated  quickly 
then  slightly  grilled.  My  date 
also  had  a  Caesar  salad  gar- 
nished with  an  anchovy  ($5.50). 

Before  our  entrees,  we  had  a 
"Regatta  Intermezzo"  which 
was  a  fresh  pineapple/orange 
sorbet  to  cleanse  the  palate. 

For  my  entree,  I  had  fresh 
saddle  of  venison  ($26).  The 
venison  was  oven-roasted  and 
fanned  in  the  plate,  served  with 
a  grand  veneur  sauce  which  is  a 
game  sauce  finished  with  a  very 
mild  hint  of  semi-sweet  and  bit- 


tersweet chocolate;  it  really  en- 
hanced the  flavor  of  the  veni- 
son. It  was  accompanied  with  a 
caramelized  apple  and  a  puree 
of  chestnuts.  The  venison  is 
farm  raised  so  it  doesn't  have 
the  gamey  flavor. 

My  companion  chose  the 
mixed  grille  of  three  fish  ($22). 
The  fish,  each  with  its  own 
sauce  were  as  follows:  fresh  yel- 
lowfin  tuna  with  pinot  noir  and 
roast  garlic  sauce;  centercut 
swordfish  served  with  caramel- 
ized lemon  beurre  blanc;  and 
Norwegian  salmon  with  sauce 
verte  which  is  a  puree  of  water- 
cress and  chervil.  He  said  it  was 
exquisite! 

For  dessert,  we  had  the  Re- 
gatta's famous  "Seduction 
Cake."  It  is  flourless  chocolate 
torte  much  like  a  rich  brownie 
served  with  a  framboise  which 
is  a  raspberry  sauce  topped 


with  a  dab  of  homemade  chan- 
tilly  cream. 

Chef  Scimeca's  skills  have 
been  critically  acclaimed  in 
The  New  York  Times  which 
rated  the  Regatta  as  one  of  the 
best  restaurants  on  Cape  Cod 
along  with  Chillingsorths.  The 
Regatta  has  also  been 
acclaimed  by  The  Boston  Globe 
"Getaways  for  Gourmets"  and 
other  local  newspapers. 

We  have  the  "Best  Retaurant 
on  Cape  Cod"  right  in  our  own 
back  yard.  I  recommend  that 
you  save  your  money,  starve 
yourself  if  you  have  to,  but  go 
feast  at  the  Regatta  of  Cotuit  at 
least  once.  It  is  expensive  for  a 
student's  budget,  but  the  best  is 
worth  paying  for.  At  the  Regatta 
you  get  what  you  pay  for  — 
atmosphere,  style,  class,  great 
food,  fine  wine,  splendid  ser- 
vice and  a  night  to  remember. 


For  "ALL"  your  typesetting  and  camera  requirements 


Cape  Cod  Compufype 

24  School  Street  •  West  Dennis,  Massachusetts  02670 
Tel:  617-398-0182        FAX:  617-398-0680 
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Final  Examination  Schedule  For  Fall  '87 


FALL  1987  -  FINAL  EXAMINATIONS: 
Courses  are  listed  by  Division. 


DECEMBER  17,18,21,22,23 

The  day  and  period  key  is  as  follows: 


OFFICE  OF  THE  REGISTRAR 


DAYS: 


I  THURSDAY 

II  FRIDAY 

III  MONDAY 

IV  TUESDAY 

V  WEDNESDAY 


DECEMBER  17 
18 
21 
22 
23 


TIME  PERIODS: 

1  8:30  -  10:30  a.m 

2  11:00  -  1:00  p.m. 

3  2:00  -  4:00  p.m. 
EXAMPLE  -  IV-2  WOULD  BE  TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  22  @  11  a.m. 


Any  student  with  three  exams  on  one  day  may  request  one  of  the  Instructors  to  provide  a  make-up  on  another  day.   Report  any 


conflicts    to   your 

INSTRUCTORS    IMMEDIATELY   AND 

NOT   TO  THE   REGISTRARl ! ! 

Business  technologies! 

| Humanities   (Cont.) 

1  MATH , 

SCIENCE.    F.NCR. 

&   IND 

.    RELA'                 iTl 

Course 

No. /Sec. 

Title 

Time 

Rn_. 

Proctor 

Course 
No. /See. 

Title 

Time 

Rm. 

Proctor 

:N103-1,3.8 
2.5,13 

Oral   Comnuinication 

1-2 
1-2 

Lee   A     Still 
Lee  A     Tuttle 

Course 

No. /Sec. 

Tide 

Time 

Rm. 

Proctor 

BA101-1 

Accounting  I 

1-3 

Nile 

Anderson 

4,6,7 

ii                      ii 

1-2 

Thtr 

Willets 

ES100-1 

Engin.    Graphics 

II-2 

Tiltr. 

Pan 1 1  z 

2,3 

" 

II-l 

N118/ 

Botvin 

9 

ti                      ti 

1-2 

S106 

Bird 

ES101-1 

Engr.    Prin.    &  Orient 

II-2 

Tlitr. 

Panitz 

N103 

10 

•• 

1-2 

N103 

Lumsden 

ES200-1 

Engr.   ;.ech.    I 

V-2 

N104 

Panitz 

4,5 

" 

1-3 

Lee    C 

Merrill 

11,12, 

15 

ii                      it 

1-2 

Thtr 

B<*oauhurst 

LS2V0-1 

Elect,    Higin. 

V-2 

N106 

Panitz 

6 

11 

II-l 

SC8 

Ward 

14 

it                      ii 

1-2 

N107 

Brock 

MA102-1.2 

Finite  Math 

1-3 

NC6 

MacAdam 

BA102-1.2 

Accounting  11 

III-3 

N115/ 

Cole 

31105-1 

Survey  Mass  Comm. 

II-l 

SCU2 

Lumsden 

MA103-1.2 

Business   Math 

11-2 

NGS 

P^irce 

N103 

31116-1 

Persuasive   Speak. 

III-3 

N107 

Willets 

3 

1 1-2 

NG6 

Ball 

BA105-1 

Managerial  Acct. 

II-3 

N115 

Ward 

31122-1 

Cone.   West.    Relig. 

II-l 

N116 

McCullough 

MA106-1 

Elem.    Statistics 

II-3 

MG8 

Feirce 

BA201-1 

Intermed.    Accc. 

V-2 

N120 

Botvin 

1P104-1 

Prac.   of  Phil. 

V-2 

S105 

McCullough 

2 

ii 

II-3 

N103 

Leonard 

BA205-1 

Cost  Accounting 

IV-3 

N103 

Cole 

3.101-1 

Elem.    French   I 

III-3 

N114 

DeBower 

MA107-1 

Calc.    Bus.    &   SS 

IV-3 

Lee   C 

Leonard 

BB120-1 

Business  Law  1 

1-3 

1J115 

Larson 

IL201-1 

Inter.    French  I 

IV-3 

N120 

DeBouer 

MA108-1.2 

Precalc.   Math  I 

II-2 

Lee  B 

Feigenbaum 

2 

ii            ii 

II-3 

N114 

Grotz 

:L105-1,2 

Elem.    Spanish 

1-3 

S105 

DeBower 

MA' 09-1 

Precalrulus   II 

1-3 

N116 

Young 

BD100-1 

Computer  Based  Syst 

1-3 

Thtr . 

Smith, V. 

3.205-1 

Inter.    Spanish 

V-2 

si:114 

De  Bowel 

MAI  30-1 

Basic   Tech.  App. 

1-3 

N107 

Volpicelll 

2,3,4 

"              "            " 

1-3 

Ther. 

Bernardin 

3)101-1 

Elem.    of  Theatre 

II-) 

SC103 

Wills 

MA201-1 

Calculus  I 

IV-3 

SC103 

Moyniban 

BD102-1 

App.    Prg.   Dev.    II 

III-3 

N104 

Smith, V. 

X102-1 

Elem.    Play    Prod. 

ill- : 

SC112 

Wills 

MA202-1 

Calculus  II 

IV-3 

SC114 

Young 

BD205-1 

Micro.    App.    Sftwr. 

IV-3 

N105 

Bernardin 

3)103-1 

Acting  I 
Reh.    u  perform. 

ii-i 

SC114 

Tuetlo 

MA236-1 

Assemb^  y   Lang.  . 

V-2 

NG7 

Moynihan 

BE110-1 

Fund,    of  Econ. 

1-3 

N120 

Burrill 

3)113-1.2 

3 

ii-j 

Thtr 

Wills 

MB101-1.2 

Survey  Hum.   Anat. 

IV-3 

NC6 

Downey 

BElll-1,2 

Princ.    of  Econ.    I 

III-2 

Lee   A 

Smith, H. 

.D131-1 

Radio   Broadcasting 

III-2 

SC114 

Lumsden 

HB102-1 

Man  &     nviron. 

II-3 

Ml  15 

ik-!evn 

3 

ii         ti          ,i 

III-2 

sioe 

Smith, V. 

3)140-1 

Intro.    Audio  Prod. 

III-l 

N118 

Lumsden 

" 

11-3 

N116 

Swardstrom 

4 

1 1 1-2 

MIS 

Burrill 

:D141-1 

Intro.    TV  Prod. 

III-l 

N117 

Lumsden 

HB107-1 

Anat.    !,    Phys.    I 

IV-3 

Lee  C 

Moran 

5 

" 

III-2 

scio ; 

Cronin 

:D142-1 

Intro.   TV  Dir. 

III-l 

Ml  1.8 

Lumsden 

MJ1108-1 

Anat.    '.    Phys.    II 

ur-i 

N103 

Go ran son 

EE112-1.2 

Prin.    of   Econ.    II 

III-l 

NGS 

Smith, H. 

-H102-1 

Humanities 

IV-.! 

■11)3 

Bro.-iJI.irst 

MB109-1 

Microbiology 

III-l 

N107 

Swardstrom 

BC104-1 

Prin.   of  Mgmt. 

IV-2 

S105 

Smith, V. 

2 

ii 

IV-2 

M104 

Broadhursl 

MB131-1 

Cone,    in   Bio.    I 

1-3 

Lee  B 

Boleyn 

2,3 



IV-2 

Lee   A 

Souther 

3 

•  •  ' 

IV-2 

M105 

Broadhurst 

MC101-1 

General    Chemistry 

V-2 

SCI  12 

Scofield 

BHUO-1 

Hosp.    San.    &  Hskpg. 

III-l 

NC9 

Witkoskl 

.H118-1 

Visual   "und. 

III-l 

:U05 

Canaves 

MC103-1 

Physic.  I 

III-l 

N114 

Shaw 

BH140-1 

Intro.    Hosp.  Mgmt. 

III-3 

Lee   B 

Johnson 

MC106-1 

Survey  of  Chem. 

V-2 

N107 

Johnson 

BH150-1.2 

Basic 

Foods 
g   Rm.    &   Bev.    0c 

II-l 

.    III-3 

1-3 

NC9 
NGS 

SGS 

McCormick 

Johnson 

Witkoskl 

bourse 
lo./Sec. 

Title 
Studio  Art   1 

Time 
1-3 

Rm. 

Stu   A 

Proctor 
McDonald 

MC107-1 
MC109-1 
MC201-1 

Survey  of    Physics 
Chem.    Hlth.    Sci. 
Organi.    Chem.    I 

III-2 
II-l 
11-2 

SC8 
NG5 
SC114 

Parsons 

BH160-1 

Dinln 

Moran 

BH208-1 

Hospitality  Law 

31121-1,2 

Scofield 

BH212-2 

Quancv  Food  Prep. 

III-3 

Lee    C 

McCormick 

EH123-1 

Design  I 

II-l 

Stu  A 

McDonald 

MC203-1 

Physic.   Ill:      Hech. 

1-3 

N106 

Shay 

BH215-1 

Lodging  Operations 

IV-3 

SG8 

Wickoski 

EH127-1 

Drawing  I 

IV-3 

Stu   B 

Kelsey 

3M103-1.2 

Advertising 

1-3 

NI05 

Cronin 

EH128-1 

Painting   I 

IV-3 

Stu   B 

McDonald 

i:M104-2 

Prod.    Anal.    &   Oera. 

III-3 

sc;  i : 

Rand 

EH129-1 

Craphlc  Design  I 

III-2 

Stu   B 

Kelsey 

Course 

Mariteting 

1»-J 

;;i;5      croiim 

EH131-1.2 
EH139-1 

Art  History  I 
Hist,   of  Art  II 

IV-2 
III-3 

Lee  B 

SC8 

Canaves 
Canaves 

No. /Sect. 

Title 

Basic  Math   Skis. 

Time 
IV-1 

Rm. 
"SOB 

Proctor 

BM105-1.2 

DE041-1 

Moynihan 

BM108-1 

Prin.  of  Retail. 

V-2 

NGS       Rand 

E1I140-1 

Music  Apprec. 

III-2 

NGS 

Kelly 

2,4 

it          ii             ii 

IV-1 

N105 

Johnson 

"       "          " 

V-2 

KG6       Rand 

EH141-1 

Elem.  Music  Theory 

V-2 

NG5 

Kidd 

BH109-1 

Retail  Buying 

1-3 

5C103      Ri 

nd 

EH143-1 

Music  History   I 

1-3 

NGS 

Kidd 

5 

n          ii             ii 

IV-1 

N104 

Feigenbaum 

BS110-1.2 

Word  Proc. 

III-3        N116       Gallagher 

EH229-1 

Illustration 

II-l 

Stu   B 

Kelsey 

3,6,7 

"          "            " 

IV-1 

Lee  B 

Getchell/Cou 

BS122-1 

Prof.    Develop. 

V-2 

SG8       Mersky 

EH230-1 

Watercolor  I 

1-3 

Stu   B 

Kelsey 

8 

"          "            " 

IV-1 

N103 

3ock           ter 

BS230-2 

Transcription 

III-l        N120       Hoyer 

EN131-1 

Tech.   Writing 

III-2 

N103 

McCullough 

9 

ii          i.            ii 

IV-1 

S105 

Joyce 

8S250-1 

Med.   Train.    I 

IV-3        N107       Hoyer 

EN212-1 

Oral  Intrp.    Lit. 

III-3 

N120 

Lee 

DE060-1 

Elem.   Algebra 

II-2 

SGS 

Cetchell 

BS270-1 

Legal  Train.    I 

II-2 

;ii7      3f 

ale 

EN145-1 
EN150-1 

American   Film 
Mythologies 

III-2 
III-2 

N120 
S105 

Martin 
McPhee 

2 
J. 6 

.. 

II-2 
II-2 

S106 
Lee  A 

Coulter 

Butler 

EN161-1 
EN203-1 
EN205-1 
EN208-1 

Journalism 
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The  Cape  Cod  Community 
College  women's  basketball 
team,  under  new  coach  Alan 
Harrison,  opens  its  19  game  sea- 
son with  a  2  p.m.  home  encoun- 
ter on  November  11  against 
Northern  Essex  Community 
College. 

Returnees  are  Tracie  Beate 
of  Eastham,  Mary  Malone  of 
Bourne  and  Jane  Asquino  of 
Bourne.  Newcomers  are  Kim 
Leach  of  Holliston,  Sandra 
Marinelli  of  Hanson,  Jennifer 
Hale  of  East  Harwich,  Lauren 
Morrison  of  Yarmouthport, 


Caren  Detore  of  Plymouth  and 
Deborah  Penlington  of  Orleans. 
Harrison  rates  Leach  and 
Marinelli  as  quality  post  play- 
ers in  CCCC's  stack  offense. 
Malone,  a  deadly  jump  shooter 
and  Asquino,  strong  under  the 
boards,  will  play  forward  posi- 
tions. Beale,  with  expertise  as  a 
ballhandler  and  general  lead- 
er, will  direct  offense  from  the 
point  position. 

In  the  guard  positions,  Hale 
and  Morrison  are  expected  to 
add  much  needed  scoring 
punch.  Latecomers  Detore  and 


Penlington  will  be  used  in  a 
variety  of  situations. 

Harrison  is  looking  for  a  ball 
control  offensive  attack  with 
balanced  scoring  throughout 
the  lineup.  He  plans  to  use  man 
to  man  and  2-1-2  zone  defense. 
His  prognosis:  "We  should  sur- 
prise some  teams  this  year." 


Wanted:  Housemate  for  year- 
round  W.  Barnstable  house.  Vi 
mile  from  CCCC.  Washerdryer. 
deck  and  large  yard.  $250  plus 
per  month.  Call  362-4176  after  5 
pm. 


Red  Sox  Crash  Of  75 


continued  from  page  19 

visiting  team's  locker  room. 
People  streamed  in  and  out.  but 
two  police  officers  made  sure 
everyone  who  passed  through 
had  the  proper  credentials.  The 
tags  hanging  from  those  admit- 
ted came  in  several  colors  with 
shamrock  shaped  tops.  If  I 
could  come  up  with  one  of  them. 
I  could  walk  right  in. 

Clutching  my  state  of  the  art 
movie  camera,  that  had  "LIVE 
SOUND"  emblazoned  on  each 
side,  I  waited  until  a  likely  look- 
ing group  exited  the  clubhouse. 
Approaching  them  with  a  line 
about  how  1  was  a  freelancer 
who'd  like  to  interview  Pete 
Rose.  He  would  be  named 
MVP.  of  the  series  One  of  the 
celebrants  took  his  shamrock 
shaped  card  off.  tied  it  to  my 
jacket,  and  said  "Be  my  guest.' 
Once  through  the  gate  I  had 
no  idea  where  to  go  Following 
the  tunnel  under  the  stands  lo  a 
large  area  where  a  buffet  was 
being  served.  I  found  tables  fil 
led  with  writers  and  reporters 


listening  to  their  taped  inter- 
views while  preparing  their 
stories.  Amazingly,  Pete  Rose 
appeared.  Speaking  to  a  crowd 
that  gathered  magnetically,  he 
ended  the  interlude  by  saying 
he  had  to  get  back  to  his  team- 
mates. Aha,  I  thought,  here's  my 
chance.  As  Pete  strode  past  I  got 
in  step,  staying  abreast  of  him. 
my  camera  at  port  arms.  Short 
ly,  I  was  in  the  locker  room  with 
The  World  Champion  Cincin 
natti  Reds. 

How  I  was  received  upon  en 
tering  the  inner  sanctum  of  the 
champs  is  to  long  to  tell  in  these 
writings,  but  two  weeks  later 
when  I  showed  my  classes  the 
exclusive  interviews  I  filmed 
with  the  winning  pitchei  tht 
batboy.  and  several  other1  in; 
stock  rose  to  legiendan  pi  open 
tions 
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Celtics  And  Bird  Set  To  Soar  Again 


by  Sean  Martin 


Losing  something  that  you 
once  owned  and  valued  is  not  an 
easy  pill  to  swallow.  As  the  old 
saying  goes,  you  cannot  truly 
appreciate  something  until  you 
lose  it.  Along  with  the  empty 
feeling  that  something  is  mis- 
sing, the  loss  also  creates  a 
burning  desire  to  get  it  back. 
Case  in  point:  the  1987/88  Bos- 
ton Celtics. 

Yes,  the  Celtics  did  lose  their 
NBA  World  Championship  sea- 
son, but  hardly  did  so  willingly. 
They  fought  injuries  and  a  se- 
vere lack  of  bench  strength  just 
to  get  to  the  finals.  After  surviv- 
ing two  brutal  seven  game 
series  against  Milwaukee  and 
Detroit,  the  badly  bruised  Celts 
were  easy  prey  for  the  high- 
flying vultures  from  Los 
Angeles. 

With  the  motivation  created 
by  revenge  on  their  side,  the 
Celts  entered  the  new  season 
with  one  goal  in  mind:  regain 
the  championship.  To  do  this,  or 
even  just  to  get  to  the  finals,  the 
Celts  musts  first  regain  their 
running  game  and  their  depth. 
And  perhaps  no  one  player 
sums  up  this  attitude  better 
than  Larry  Bird. 

After  dedicating  the  off- 
season to  weightlifting  and 
general  body  maintenance, 
Bird  reported  to  training  camp 
lighter  and  quicker  than  he  has 
ever  been  in  the  past.  Undisput- 
ably  the  on-court  leader  of  this 


team,  Bird  hopes  that  his  de- 
dication to  winning  rubs  off  on 
his  teammates. 

Coach  K.C.  Jones  does  have 
more  to  work  with  this  year.  In 
addition  to  a  starting  five  that  is 
arguably  the  best  in  basketball, 
Jones  can  now  call  on  some 
young  stallions  off  the  bench.  A 
position-by-position  look  at  this 
year's  team  shows  that  they 
have  a  very  good  chance  of  de- 
throning the  Lakers,  who  are 
undeniably  a  far  better  team 
than  the  Celts  last  season. 
The  Celtics  will  count  on  the 
thirty  year  old  Bird  to  lead  the 
team  from  his  starting  forward 
position.  Bird  has  won  the  Most 
Valuable  Player  Award  three 
out  of  the  last  four  seasons,  and 
only  a  phenomenal  Magic  John- 
son kept  him  from  copping  the 
award  last  year.  Bird  averaged 
28.1  ppg,  fourth  best  in  the 
league.  He  also  grabbed  682  re- 
bounds and  dished  out  566 
assists.  Add  this  to  his  league 
leading  .910  free  throw  percen- 
tage, and  it  is  easy  to  see  why 
Bird  has  become  a  living  legend 
with  only  eight  years  of  NBA  ex- 
perience. 

Starting  at  the  other  forward 
slot  is  the  6-10  all-start  Kevin 
McHale.  McHale  is  coming  off 
his  best  season  as  a  pro.  He's 
also  coming  off  surgery  to  re- 
pair a  fractured  right  foot. 
McHale  learned  of  the  injury 
the  night  before  the  Celts  eli- 


minated  the  Chicago  Bulls  in 
the  first  round  of  the  playoffs. 
Rather  than  sit  out,  McHale 
chose  to  play,  and  the  injury  got 
increasingly  worse.  He  is  ex- 
pected back  in  December,  and 
the  Celtics  will  need  another 
all-star  perfromance  (21.6  ppg) 
from  McHale  if  they  are  to  re- 
gain the  championship. 

Filling  McHale's  spot  will  be 
Fred  Roberts,  who  had  some 
good  outings  as  a  substitute  last 
year.  Then  there  is  Darren 
Daye.  Daye  proved  that  he  can 
score  in  last  year's  playoffs,  and 
has  drawn  rave  reviews  in  the 
preseason.  Jones  surely  would 
not  hesitate  to  start  off  Daye  if 


Roberts  falters.  Even  if  he  does 
not  earn  a  starting  berth,  Daye 
is  sure  to  see  plenty  of  action  off 
the  bench. 

Perhaps  no  position  on  the 
team  was  hurt  more  by  the  lack 
of  depth  than  center.  Even  the 
great  centers  need  an  able 
backup,  and  Robert  Parish  is  no 
exception.  At  age  33,  Parish  log- 
ged more  minutes  last  season 
(2,995)  than  in  any  other  in  his 
entire  career.  Parish  kept  wait- 
ing for  Bill  Walton  to  get  heal- 


thy, but  it  never  materialized. 
Walton  will  most  likely  spend 
his  season  on  the  injured  list. 
The  leaves  Greg  Kite,  who  in 
four  years  as  a  Celtic  has  only 
proven  that  the  Celtics  need 
Bill  Walton.  Knowing  for  sure 
that  Walton  wouldn't  be 
around,  the  Celtics  drafted  7- 
foot  Brad  Lohaus.  Lohaus  was 
impressive  in  the  preseason, 
and  his  youth  makes  him  all  the 
more  valuable.  Add  this  to  the 
fine  showing  of  Mark  Acres,  and 
it  looks  as  though  Parish  will 
have  his  much  needed  relief. 
Expect  a  big  year  from  the 
Chief. 

The  starting  guards  are  two  of 
the  best  in  the  business.  The  33- 
year-old  Dennis  Johnson  is  the 
soul  of  this  team.  He  has  been  of 
extreme  value  to  the  Celts. 
Johnson  annually  raises  regu- 
lar-season performance  a  notch 
or  two  during  the  playoffs,  the 
only  time  of  year  which  really 
counts  to  the  Celtics.  Scoring, 
passing,  defending:  maybe  no 
guard  in  the  league  does  it  all 
any  better. 

The  other  starter  is  Danny 
Ainge  ,  who  at  28  is  the 
youngest  Celtic  starter.  Ainge 
always  plays  with  fierce  deter- 
mination. This  style  has  made 
him  the  player  the  opponents 
love  to  hate  but  would  love  to 
have  on  their  team.  Ainge's 
style  of  play  is  best  suited  for 
the  running  game,  and  with 


more  youth  on  the  team,  this 
should  be  a  banner  year  for 
him. 

Backing  up  Ainge  and  John- 
son will  be  No.  1  draft  pick  Reg- 
gie Lewis  from  Northeastern. 
At  6-7,  Lewis  can  also  fill  in  at 
forward.  Lewis  will  play  a  key 
role  in  returning  speed  to  the 
Celtics'  attack.  Also  on  hand 
will  be  the  steady  Jerry  Sich- 
ting.  The  team  has  shown  a  com- 
mitment to  Lewis  and  Sichting 
by  trading  Sam  Vincent  and 
Scott  Wedman  to  Seattle. 

Behind  those  two  will  be  Rick 
Carlisle  and  Conner  Henry. 
Carlisle  has  been  buried  deep 
in  the  bench  during  his  time  as  a 
Celtic,  and  really  hasn't  had  the 
chance  to  prove  if  he  can  play 
on  a  regualr  basis.  Henry  is  a 
crowd-pleasing  long  range 
shooter.  Henry  is  four  years 
younger  than  Carlisle,  so  expect 
him  to  survive  if  the  final  cut 
comes  down  to  these  two. 

If  Bird,  Parish,  McHale,  John- 
son, and  Ainge  can  regain  a  fast- 
break,  the  Celtic  fans  are  in  for 
an  enjoyable  winter.  If  the 
bench  can  contribute,  the  Cel- 
tics should  be  able  to  match  up 
well  against  the  Lakers.  To  do 
this  they  will  need  production 
from  Daye,  Lewis,  and  Lohaus. 
If  the  youngsters  can  come 
through  and  the  starters  remain 
healthy,  1987-88  could  bring 
another  championship  flag  to 
the  Boston  Garden. 


A  Winning  Season 


by  Andre  Milhouse 

As  one  watches  the  year  1987 
come  to  a  close,  one  has  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  wit- 
nessed everything  the  year  had 
to  offer.  Slowly  but  surely, 
spring  turned  to  summer,  and 
summer  turned  to  fall.  With 
each  season  comes  the  season 
activities,  the  summer  brought 
the  parties,  the  clubs,  and  the 
beaches.  The  fall  brings  back 
the  cold  weather,  winter  coats, 
and  schools  and  colleges.  With 
these  schools  and  colleges 
come  big  time  sports.  For  you 
football  fans  there  is  football, 
and  for  you  die  hard  basketball 
fans  there  is  basketball. 

However  not  all  schools  and 
universities  are  direct  reci- 
pients of  the  gaul  and  glory  that 
one  sees  on  television  so  often. 
Here  at  CCCC  the  men's  basket- 
ball program  is  one  of  those  un- 
seen sufferers.  For  the  past  four 
or  five  years  they  have  been 
struggling  with  the  program  to 
bring  forth  a  winning  identity. 
This  is  the  year  that  the  players 
as  well  as  the  coaching  staff  feel 
that  they  can  do  it. 

With  the  new  identity  comes  a 
new  lool»  A  look  with  a  few  old 
faces  and  a  lot  of  new  faces. 
"The  talent  as  a  whole  seems  to 
have  increased  somewhat," 
says  veteran  player  and  team 
captain  Tom  Brisette.  "The  new 
players  and  variety  of  talent 
should  come  to  prove  itself  soon 
enough,"  he  says. 

The  new  CCCC  men's  basket- 
ball consist  of  nine  players. 
Players  from  different  types  of 
backgrounds  and  from  different 
types  of  playing  grounds. 
Second  year  man  Michael  Scri- 
vani  adds  to  the  team  some  ex- 


perience as  well  as  rebounding. 
Some  even  claim  he  possesses  a 
soft  feathery  ten  foot  baseline 
touch.  The  town  of  Mashpee 
brings  to  the  Helmsmen  two 
talented  players  in  Troy  Martin 
and  Jim  Black.  "Troy  Martin  is 
an  exceptional  basketball  ta- 
lent," says  captain  Tom 
Brisette.  Troy's  fast  breaking 
abilities  and  slick  baseline 
moves  will  make  him  one  of  the 
team's  leading  men  this  year. 
Guard-forward  Peter  Mediros 
comes  to  the  Helmsmen  from 
the  city  of  New  Bedford.  Peter 
brings  with  him  a  great  outside 
shot  and  short  inside  moves. 
Another  outstanding  shooter 
for  the  team  is  veteran  player 
Bill  Powers,  Billy  will  be  join- 
ing the  team  on  some  of  their 
outings,  but  unfortunately  not 
all  of  them.  Manny  Motto  is  a 
5'10"  player  who  plays  like  he's 
6'5".  The  Provincetown  guard 
has  great  instincts  and  fin- 
damentals,  and  his  ability  to 
play  all  five  positions  on  the 
court  should  prove  a  great  asset 
to  the  team.  Along  with  guard 
Andre  Milhouse  they  should 
prove  to  be  a  solid  backcourt. 
The  big  man  behind  them  all  is 
6'5"  Chris  Smith  from  the  state 
of  New  Jersey.  Chris  possesses 
excessive  strength  and  relent- 
less rebounding  abilities. 

Together  it  can  be  gathered 
that  they  have  a  quality  group  of 
players  and  with  seasoned 
coach  Frank  Forker  behind 
them,  they  can  locate  that  win- 
ning substance  that  good  teams 
are  made  of.  And  with  a  winning 
quality  behind  them  it  should 
be  within  reach  to  bring  forth  a 
winning  season. 


Red  Sox  Crash  Of  '75 


by  Kevin  Deckel 

A  montage  of  dramatic  mo- 
ments is  standard  fair  in  the 
openings  and  closings  of  sports 
programsAs  the  promo's  or  cre- 
dits for  one  of  these  shows  roll 
by,  former  Red  Sox  catcher 
Carlton  "Pudge"  Fisk  can  be 
seen  jumping  up  and  down 
along  the  first  base  side  of 
homeplate.  This  particular 
scene  transpired  in  the  bottom 
half  of  the  eleventh  inning.  He's 
urging  the  ball  just  launched 
into  history  to  stay  fair.  It  did, 
setting  the  stage  for  the  seventh 


"Its  not  how  you  win,  as 
won."    —  Dwight  Evans 

game  of  the  1975  World  Series. 

At  the  time  I  made  my  living 
teaching  high  school.  Pudge's 
extra  inning  heroics  occurred 
at  an  hour  not  conducive  to 
being  alert  in  first  period  class. 
The  following  morning  it  was 
clear  to  me  that  the  majority  of 
these  students  had  been  watch- 
ing the  game.  Awakening  them 
from  their  lethargy  with  a  rous- 
ing oratory  about  the  historic 
moments  of  the  previous  even- 
ing, I  intoned,  that  although 
Fisk's  homer  was  indeed  a  swat 
that  would  not  be  forgotten,  the 
real  work  was  yet  to  be  done  if 
the  pennant  awarded  the  world 
champions  of  baseball  was  to 
reside  in  Boston. 

The  kids  really  got  fired  up.  I 
delivered  the  same  speech 
second  period,  with  a  few 
embellishments.  The  words  I 
spoke  had  a  profound  affect  on 
my  listeners.  There  attention 
was  total.  They  dug  into  their 
assignments  afterwards  with  a 
fury  I  hadn't  seen.  "This  World 


Series  thing  is  really  working 
for  me,  look  at  those  kids  study." 
I  delivered  a  similar  address  to 
my  third  session  noting  the 
same  result. 

Later,  when  I  shot  into  the 
teachers'  room  to  check  the 
mail,  a  colleague  commented 
on  how  great  it  must  be  to  have  a 
ticket  for  the  game.  He  thought  I 
was  going  to  the  game  and  in- 
formed me  that  the  student 
body  was  all  jazzed  up,  because 
I  was  going  to  be  in  attendance, 
insuring  Red  Sox  victory.  Be- 
long as  you  win,  and  they 

fore  I  could  explain  the  bell 
rang,  sending  my  misinformed 
co-worker  on  his  way  to  spread 
this  misinformation. 

The  last  two  groups  of  the  day 
corroborated  my  worst  fears. 
My  ramblings  about  baseball 
had  gotten  twisted  around  to 
where  the  entire  school  system 
thought  I  was  going  to  the  game. 
Faculty  members  and  students 
alike  commented  on  my  good 
fortune  as  I  skulked  to  my  car  at 
the  end  of  the  day.  Some  how  my 
words  had  been  misinter- 
pretted. 

Driving  home  I  realized  the 
only  solution  was  to  go  to  the 
game.  This  resolution  didn't 
account  for  the  fact  that  I  didn't 
have  a  clue  to  how  I  was  going  to 
get  a  ticket.  While  cashing  a 
check  I  prepared  myself  for  an 
adventure.  I'd  go  down  to  the 
stadium,  scalp  a  ticket,  saving 
face,  and  my  credibility. 

I  started  getting  worried  after 
two  circuits  of  Fenway  Park 
didn't  turn  up  a  single  scalper. 


I  When  the  first  pitch  came  to  the 
plate  I  found  myself  in  "The 
Baseball  Tavern"  across  the 
street  from  the  ballpark  Gazing 
out  the  door  I  could  see  the 
banks  of  Mr.  Edison's  invention 
illuminating  the  playing  field 
and  giving  an  eerie  glow  to  the 
smoke  filled  night  air  flowing 
over  the  top  of  the  stands.  I'd 
have  to  find  another  job  of 
course.  I'd  never  be  able  to  live 
down  the  humiliation  of  touting 
the  town  team  so  inspirational- 
ly  and  ...  What  a  mess.  I  had  to 
give  it  one  more  try. 

Desperate  for  a  ducat,  I 
charged  back  onto  the  street.  It 
was  the  middle  of  the  second  in- 
ning by  now  and  the  crowd 
noise  from  the  game  did  not 
cheer  me.  I  approached  a  man 
sitting  on  the  hood  of  a  car.  It 
was  a  miracle,  he  had  tickets. 
Two  minutes  later  I  had  one. 

The  full  scale  riot  going  on 
around  the  stadium  didn't  dam- 
pen my  enthusiasm.  Flying  bot- 
tles and  rocks  made  it  feel  like  I 
was  on  a  combat  mission.  Bos- 
ton's finest  was  on  the  scene  to 
quell  the  disturbance.  I 
approached  the  officer  in 
charge,  "I've  got  a  ticket  to  the 
game.  How  can  I  get  in?"  He 
motioned  for  a  car,  I  jumped  in 
and  Voila!  I  was  at  the  game. 

A  couple  of  hours  later  Yas 
tremski  popped  out  weakly  tc 
end  the  local  team's  chance  foi 
immortality.  Disappointmen 
filled  the  Fenway.  Out  on  th< 
field  a  few  ecstatic  Cincinnatt 
fans  where  running  amok.  M: 
thoughts  went  to  the  celebra 
tion  going  on  in  the  clubhousi 
of  the  victors. 

I  went  to  the  entr„nce  of  th 
continued  on  page  18 
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Helmsmen  Capture  Tourney  Crown 


by  Chris  Bergeron 

A  general  rule  in  sports  says 
that  a  team  is  rewarded  with  a 
championship  at  the  end  of  a 
great  season.  The  CCCC  men's 
basketball  team  wrote  their 
own  rule  by  capturing  a  tourna- 
ment championship  to  start 
their  season  when  they  hosted 
the  Cape  Cod  Community  Col- 
lege Tip-Off  Classic  on  Novem- 
ber 16. 

The  four  team  tournament 
was  played  in  the  CCCC  gymna- 
sium and  featured  Hesser  Col- 
lege vs.  Bunker  Hill  Community 
College  in  the  first  game  and  the 
evening  match  of  CCCC  vs. 
Worcester  Industrial  Techni- 
cal Institute.  Hesser  managed 
to  pull  off  a  late  rally  to  defeat 
Bunker  Hill  67-63  and  earn  a 
place  in  the  tournament  finals. 
For  the  Helmsmen  the  season 
opener  was  not  quite  as  diffi- 
cult. 

The  Helmsmen  attacked  WITI 
for  a  39-13  at  the  half.  The 
second  half  presented  more  of 
the  same  and  CCCC  would  be 
gearing  up  for  the  cham- 
pionship showdown  against 
Hesser.  The  final  score  was 
CCCC  82  and  Worcester  ITI  44. 
Troy  Martin  led  the  Helmsmen 
with  17  points  and  11  rebounds 
followed  by  Pete  Mederios  with 
15  points.  Manny  Motto  and 
Andre  Milhouse  contributed  14 
points  apiece. 

Going  into  the  final  game  Hes- 
ser  realized  they  would  have  to 


stop  Martin  in  both  scoring  and 
on  the  boards.  They  found  out 
very  early  that  they  could  not 
Martin  rolled  to  15  of  his  22 
points  in  the  first  half  leading 
the  Helmsmen  to  a  36-32  lead  at 
the  half.  The  second  half  was  a 
struggle  for  CCCC.  The  game 
and  the  tournament  came  down 
to  the  last  minute  of  play  before 
a  champion  was  crowned.  With 
under  two  minutes  to  play  Mil- 
house  was  fouled.  He  stepped  to 
the  line  and  sank  both  of  the 
free  throws  putting  CCCC  into 
the  lead.  Seconds  later  he  was 
was  again  fouled.  With  ice  run- 
ning through  his  veins  Milhouse 
sank  both  free  throws,  giving 
the  Helmsmen  a  one  point  lead. 
Hesser  had  possession  with  20 
seconds  left  to  play  in  the  game. 
A  heads-up  play  would  save  the 
game  for  the  Helmsmen  when 
Manny  Motto  tipped  away  a  pass 
and  the  clock  ran  out  on  Hesser 
preserving  the  64-63  win  for 
CCCC. 

Troy  Martin  was  named 
tournament  MVP  ending  the 
weekend  with  39  points  and  26 
rebounds.  Other  Helmsmen  tot- 
als were  Andre  Milhouse  and 
Peter  Mederios  both  with  29 
points,  Manny  Motto  ended  the 
tournament  with  20  points. 


CCCC(82) 
Tom  Bressette  3-0-6;  Mike  Scrivani  4-2-10; 
Pete  Mederios  6-1-15;  Manny  Motto  7-0-14; 
Chris  Smith  3-0-6;  Andre  Milhouse  6-2-14; 
Jim  Black  0-0-4;  Troy  Martin  8-1-17;  Totals 
37-*a2. 

WORCESTER<44) 

Kevin  Barry  2-0-4;  Tom  Holden  8-3-10; 
Kevin  Keusas  1-0-3;  Rob  Soucy  3-3-0;  Dev 
Williams  0-0-0;  Scott  Hendrickson  30 
9;Totals  17-6-44. 

CCCC  376  —  82 

WORCESTER  17  6  —  44 


CCCC(64) 

Tom  Bressette  1-0-2;  Mike  Scrivani  1-0-2; 
Peter  Mederios  5-3-14;  Manny  Motto  3-0-6; 
Chris  Smith  1-1-3;  Andre  Milhouse  4-7-15; 
Troy  Martin  10-2-22;  Totals  25-13-64. 

HESSER(63) 
Fred  Barone  5-4-16;  Scott  Boucher  2-0-4; 
Mike  Feiler  4-5-13;  Chuck  Fair  0-0-0;  Scott 
Haines  4-0-8;  Dave  Levin  0-0-0.  John  Lozell 
8-0-22;  Totals  23-^63. 

CCCC  25  13  —  64 

239  —  63 


MainSheet  Bars  Administration 
Team  In  Even  Matches 


by  Chris  Bergeron 

It  took  an  experienced  team 
to  force  the  MainSheet  vol- 
leyball to  the  brink  of  defeat. 
However,  even  the  Faculty/ 
Administration  (F/A)  team 
could  not  defeat  the  potent 
MainSheet  volleyball  express. 
The  MainSheet  rallied  behind 
the  play  of  staff  writer  Alan 
Samry  to  force  a  2-2  tie.  The 
game  was  suspended  because  of 
time. 

The  F/A  found  the  MainSheet 
to  be  "easy  pickin's"  through 
the  first  match.  The  veteran 
team  found  many  weaknesses  in 
the  MainSheet  defense  as  they 
coasted  to  an  easy  15-9  win.  That 
was  the  first  set,  the  MainSheet 
was  ready  to  prove  that  their 
blowout  of  the  Senate  was  no 
fluke. 

The  staff  started  out  early  in 
match  number  two.  This  week's 
team  was  strengthened  by  the 
addition  of  advisor  William 
Babner.  Babner's  leadership  on 
the  court  kept  the  team 
together.  The  second  match 
went  to  the  MainSheet  in  rather 
simple  fashion,  15-10. 

After  feeling  their  way 
through  the  first  two  matches, 
the  two  teams  got  down  to  work. 
Andy  Robinson  blanked  the 
MainSheet  for  seven  straight 
points  from  the  service  line. 
Trailing  7-0,  the  staff  managed 
to  rally  to  within  one  point  of 
the  F/A. 

Tim  Crowninshield  and 
Robert  Hansen  were  the  stal- 
warts at  the  net  and  crucial  to 
the  team's  comeback  Not  to  be 
outdone,  the  F/A  streaked  for 
the    next     seven  points.  After 


Prof.  Larry  DeBower  canned 
point  number  15,  the  F/A  was  on 
the  brink  of  victory. 

The  next  match  was  without  a 
doubt  the  best  match  that  this 
college  has  seen  all  year.  Be- 
hind the  intense  serving  of  Joe 
Kozlowski  and  Tim  Crownin- 
shield, the  MainSheet 
appeared  to  be  well  on  its  way 
to  evening  the  best  of  five  series 
at  two. 

The  F/A  had  a  few  ideas  of 
their  own.  Trailing  10-1,  the  F/A 
demoralized  the  stunned  staff 
of  writers,  pulling  to  within  one 
point  at  10-9.  Samry  went  to 
work,  playing  the  role  of  hero  by 
capturing  the  next  four  points 
at  the  net,  giving  his  team  a  13-9 
lead. 

Back  came  the  F/A,  pulling  to 
a  one-point  defecit.  The  Main- 
Sheet  got  to  game  point  at  14-12, 
yet  could  not  quite  deliver  the 
final  blow.  The  F  managed  a  tie 
at  14.  However,  from  there  the 
staff  squeezed  out  the  final  two 
points  to  even  the  series  at  2-2. 

The  F/A  were  forced  to  return 
to  the  real  world  of  classes,  thus 
leaving  the  game  tied. 

Once  again  the  afternoon  was 
a  total  success  and  enjoyed  by 
all  who  participated.  Rumb- 
lings of  several  other  clubs  in- 
terested in  challenging  the 
MainSheet  can  be  forwarded  to 
the  sports  desk  at  the  Main- 
Sheet.  Challenges  may  be  cen- 
tered at  any  other  club  or  orga- 
nization on  campus.  The  Main- 
Sheet  will,  however,  be  more 
than  happy  to  embarrass  any 
team  that  feels  lucky. 


Proof  of  the  struggle  waged  between  the  undefeated  Main  Sheet  team  and 
the  up-coming  Administration/Faculty  members. 
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Four  Unknown  Facts 


Prof.  Robert  Kidd  directs  the  chorus  at  the  second  annual 
Christmas  tree  lighting. 


by  Joseph  L.  Kozlowski 

As  the  semester  stands  on  its 
last  legs  and  all  breathe  their 
last  breaths  of  the  education 
effort,  there  is  still  something  to 
be  learned.  This  semester  has 
been  one  of  great  change  and 
re-examination  to  reconstruct 
and  revise  the  curriculum  of  the 
entire  college.  A  lot  has  hap- 
pened that  all  are  not  aware 
of.  Two  major  factors  have  con- 
tributed to  this  :  the 
addition  of  our  new  President, 
Dr  Philip  R.  Day,  and  the  accre- 
ditation process. 

Although  President  Day  offi- 
cially started  his  term  right  af- 
ter Orientation,  he  was  here  to 
welcome  the  freshman  stu- 
dents. Feeling  this  is  an  impor- 
tant  time  and  should  be 
attended  by  the  college  Presi- 
dent regardless,  he  left  a  Col- 
lege where  he  was  still  on  active 
duty,  to  be  here  at  CCCC.  This 
hints  at  the  man's  character  and 
energy  for  he  certainly  has  a  lot 
of  both.  He  is  a  man  of  action 
and  CCCC  is  very  lucky  and 
proud  to  have  him. 
The  only  thing  that  need  be 
u  said  about  the  accreditation 
a  process  is  that  it  is  the  process 
«  of  re-examining  all  the  areas  in 
t  this  institution.  It  is  an  all  con- 
is  suming  process  (involves  all  the 
faculty  and  staff)  which  causes 
those  involved  to  examine  all 
j£  areas  of  the  campus'  being  and 
look  more  closely  into  those 
areas  that  may  be  improved. 
Even  without  the  accreditation 
process,  it  would  be  a  re- 
examination due  to  Day's  prog- 
ressive character. 


by  Gloria  Johnson 

Community  College  students 
hoping  to  major  in  education 
will  find  the  certification  pro- 
cess rapidly  changing. 

Reform  in  teacher  education 
has  received  a  high  degree  of 
attention  recently,  both 
nationally  and  in  many  states, 
according  to  Franklyn  G.  Jenif- 
er, Chancellor,  Board  of  Re- 
gents of  Higher  Education. 

Leaders  for  higher  education 
have  called  for  major  rework- 
ing of  curricular  changes 
through  various  proposals. 

A  Joint  Task  Force  on 
Teacher  Preparation,  com- 
posed of  teachers,  members  of 
education  faculties,  college 
presidents,  school  administra- 
tors, legislators  and  community 
leaders,  was  commissioned  last 
spring  by  the  Board  of  Regents 
and  Board  of  Education  to  ex- 
amine the  way  teachers  are 
educated  and  certified  in  the 
Commonwealth. 

Their  recommendation  calls 
for  fundamental  changes  in 
teacher  preparation  for  both 
public  and  independent  col- 
leges and  universities  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

The  31-member  Task  Force 
has  proposed  two  stages,  pro- 
visional credential  and  full  cer- 
tification, for  teacher  certifica- 
tion. 


As  part  of  the  preparation  for 
provisional  credential  certi- 
fication, the  education  major 
would  be  replaced  with  a  liber- 
al arts  or  sciences  major  or  in 
some  cases,  an  approved  inter- 
disciplinary major. 

Along  with  this,  states  the 
Task  Force,  a  strong  general 
education  core  will  be  required 
for  all  future  teachers. 

Also  included  in  their  studies 
is  pedagogy  (the  art  of  teaching) 
which  will  encompass  child  de- 
velopment and  classroom  man- 
agement with  150  hours  of  su- 
pervised in-school  experience. 

The  second  stage,  to  be 
earned  prior  to  full  certifica- 
tion, calls  for  a  clinically-based 
master's  degree  to  be  earned 
while  the  provisional  teacher  is 
employed  in  a  school  with  the 
support  and  supervision  of  a 
mentor  teacher  from  the  school. 
Education  and  liberal  arts 
faculty  members  from  the  col- 
lege or  university  will  partici- 
pate, as  well. 

The  master's  degree  would  in- 
volve an  appropriate  spe- 
cialization in  a  grade  level,  a 
specialized  field  such  as  biling- 
ual education  or  special  educa- 
tion, or  in  a  subject  matter  spe- 
cialization for  a  high  school 
teacher. 


Although  the  Task  Force  was 
influenced  by  the  Carnegie  and 
Holmes  reports,  in  addition  to  a 
range  of  other  proposals  for  re- 
forming teacher  preparation, 
Massachusetts  plans  to  chart  its 
own  course,  states  Jenifer. 

The  most  significant  proposal 
being  that  teachers  may  earn  a 
master's  degree  while  teaching 
and  earning  a  salary.  In  this 
way,  the  teaching  profession  re- 
mains open  to  many  who  could 
not  afford  a  fifth  year  of  study 
prior  to  beginning  work. 

The  Task  Force  feels  gradu- 
ate study  while  practicing  as  a 
teacher  is  of  greater  education- 
al value  than  graduate  study 
separate  from  practice. 

Chancellor  Jenifer  states  he 
anticipates,  beginning  in  the 
fall  of  1989,  students  will  not  be 
admitted  as  undergraduate 
education  majors.  Shortly 
thereafter,  the  process  of  cer- 
tifying mentor  teachers  and  de- 
veloping the  new  master's  prog- 
rams will  be  in  place. 


Many  other  things  have  also 
been  accomplished  and 
changed  this  semester.  Of  all 
that  has  been  done  four  virtual- 
ly unknown  facts  should  be 
noted. 

There  is  no  formal  process  to 
challenge  a  grade  given  any- 
more. In  the  past  the  policy  was 
that  if  a  student  did  not  believe 
that  the  grade  received  was  fair, 
they  could  appeal  it  first  to  the 
instructor,  then  to  admissions 
who  would  investigate  the  com- 
plaint. This  policy  no  longer 
stands.  It  has  been  replaced  by 
an  informal  process  whereby 
there  is  not  investigation  and  an 
upset  student  is  at  the  mercy  of 
the  instructor.  This  is  not  too 
bad  since  all  the  instructors 
known  to  me  are  fair  and  just. 

Another  policy  has  also  been 
tightened.  This  is  the  Dean's 
List  requirements.  The  Dean's 
List  is  open  only  to  full  time  stu- 
dents who  are  doing  well  in 
their  courses  and  have  no  in- 
completes. An  average  of  3.0  is 
needed  to  make  Dean's  List  for 
a  full  time  student  taking  15  or 
more  credits(five  courses).  For 
those  students  taking  four 
courses,  a  3.2  is  needed  to  make 
Dean's  List  for  the  semester. 

A  third  policy  which  is  close 
to  completion  is  the  no  smoking 
policy.  Last  semester  smoking 
areas  were  designated  to  com- 
bat the  problem  of  smokers 
affecting  non-smokers.  Smok- 
ing areas  were  fenced  of  in  the 
Cafe  and  no  smoking  was  per- 
mitted in  the  buildings  except 
in  the  entrance  areas.  The  prob- 


lem was  not  solved  for  most  of 
the  faculty.  The  concentrated 
smoke  of  many  smokers  in  one 
area  worsen  the  effects  of  that 
contact  smoke  and  the  smoke 
dissapates  thought  the  air 
Professors  are  tired  of  running 
through  the  corridors  holding 
their  breath.  Besides  there  is  no 
punishment  for  violators.  The 
proposed  policy  would  allow  no 
smoking  in  any  of  the  buildings 
on  campus.  Violators  would  be 
punished  with  perhaps  a  sus- 
pension. Final  conditions  are 
being  worked  on  by  an  ad  hoc 
committee  appointed  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  College 
Meeting. 

The  final  change  is  also  one  of 
tightening  up  a  standing  policy. 
Prerequisites  for  some  classes 
has  changed.  Some  classes 
which  had  no  prerequisite  now 
have  them.  When  picking  out 
courses,  one  should  take  a 
second  look  at  the  require- 
ments and  descriptions. 

The  policies  do  appear  to  be 
getting  stricter  for  students  but 
this  is  not  to  be  considered 
adverse.  This  tightening  up  will 
help  students  out  in  the  long 
run  by  testing  their  discipline, 
ability  and  endurance.  It  will 
also  make  this  college  one  of 
greater  prestige  and  quality  in 
the  community  and  the 
academic  world. 


Teacher  Training  To  Change  Radically 
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Cape  Military  Ready  To  Defend 


by  Sean  Martin 

Army  National  Guard  sol- 
diers from  Cape  Cod's  Camp  Ed- 
wards recently  participated  in 
the  largest  peacetime  mobiliza- 
tion exercise  since  World  War 
II.  This  training  for  an  actual 
overseas  conflicl  took  place  be- 
tween November  8th  and  the 
22nd. 

The  exercise  titled  Operation 
Golden  Thrust  was  conducted 
by  First  U.S  Army  headquar- 
tered at  Fort  Meade,  Maryland. 
All  Reserve  units  in  the  First 
Army  Region  took  part  in  this 
historical  training.  Twelve 
states  are  in  the  region,  includ- 
ing the  Mid-Atlantic  and  New 
England  states.  Camp  Edwards 
is  included  in  this  region. 

"This  is  a  very  important  ex- 
ercise," comments  Col.  John  L. 
Burbury,  Chief  of  Staff,  26lh 
(YANKEE)  Infantry  Division. 
"If  we  never  got  a  chance  to 
mobilize,  we  would  never  know 
if  we  are  capable  of  handling  an 


actual  war  emergency." 

The  exercise  involved  more 
than  24,000  Army  National 
Guard  and  U.S  Army  Reserve 
soldiers  from  100  units.  Some 
34.000  military  and  support  per- 
sonnel at  various  headquarters, 
mobilization  stations  and 
armories  added  support  to  Gol- 
den Thrust. 

Camp  Edwards  was  desig- 
nated as  a  mobilization  station, 
meaning  selected  Guard  and 
Reserve  units  travel  there  to 
prepare  for  a  simulated  deploy- 
ment to  world  conflict. 

During  the  exercise.  Camp 
Edwards  supported  650  sol- 
diers from  various  units.  These 
units  were  the  242nd  Engineer 
Battalion  and  1st  Battalion  102 
Infantry  from  Connecticut.  Sup- 
porting Camp  Edwards  were 
the  2365th  Signal  Detachment 
and  the  Readiness  Group  Ste- 
wart 76th  MTC  from  New  York; 
455th  Medical  Detachment  from 


Hanscom;  and  the  USA  MED- 
DAC  from  Fort  Devens,  MA. 

The  units  involved  under- 
went a  five-phase  process  de- 
signed to  evaluate  mobilization 
plans,  policies  and  the  adminis- 
trative and  logistical  support 
for  a  large  scale  call-up  of  Re- 
serve Component  units. 

The  five  phases  are  pre-alert 
activities,  alert  procedures, 
assembly  and  actions  at  home 
stations,  movement  of  person- 
nel and  equipment  to  mobiliza- 
tion stations,  and  preparation 
for  overseas  movement. 

"Everything  went  smooth 
here  at  Camp  Edwards,"  says 
1LT  Tammy  Miracle  of  Fal- 
mouth, the  Public  Affairs  Offic- 
er at  Camp  Edwards.  "We  work- 
ed around  the  clock  to  complete 
the  mission.  The  realism  in- 
volved in  this  training  is  going 
to  help  us  be  as  ready  as  possi- 
ble to  successfully  defend  our 
country  in  a  time  of  war." 


Legal  Drugs  And  Driving 


by  Daryl  Bliss 

Take  a  tour  through  your 
medicine  cabinet.  Notice  the 
back  of  your  favorite  cold  re- 
medy. Somewhere  on  the  pack- 
age, you'll  notice  a  statement 
similar  to  the  following,  "USE 
OF  THIS  MEDICINE  MAY 
CAUSE  DROWSINESS"  or  "DO 
NOT  OPERATE  HEAVY 
MACHINERY  OR  DRIVE 
WHILE  TAKING  THIS 
MEDICATION." 

Chances  are,  most  of  us  ignore 
these  boldface  warnings  and  go 
about  our  daily  business,  tem- 
porarily relieved  of  our  symp- 
toms by  these  supposedly  po- 
tent medicines.  Scientists  are 
nowraisingthequestion  thatif 
a  medicine  is  available  over  the 
counter,  how  dangerous  can  it 
be?  Results  of  recent  research 
indicate  that  the  medications 
can  be  VERY  dangerous.  Tak- 
ing some  perfectly  legitimate 
antihistamines,  sleeping  aids 


and  antidepressants,  in  the  re- 
commended doses,  can  impair 
your  driving  as  much  as  if  you 
were  legally  drunk,  even  many 
hours  later. 

Federal  law  requires  that 
there  be  a  warning  on  all  poten- 
tially dangerous  medications, 
but  as  the  regulation  stands, 
drugs  that  can  nearly  knock 
people  out  are  labeled  the  same 
as  drugs  that  may  produce  a 
very  mild  effect. 

According  to  Dr.  Robert  Tem- 
ple of  the  FDA  office  of  Drug 
Research  and  Review,  and 
other  sources  including  the 
American  Medical  Association, 
the  following  drugs  have  been 
shown  unsafe  to  take  when  you 
are  planning  to  drive. 

Antihistamines  and  cold  re- 
medies that  are  unsafe  contain 
Diphenhydramine  hydrochlor- 
ide (Benadryl,  Allerdryl  and 
some  sleeping  aids).  Doxyla- 


mine  Succinate  is  found  in  Con- 
tac  Severe  Cold  Formula  and 
Vicks  Nyquil.  Also  considered 
dangerous  is  Tripolidine  hyd- 
rochloride, found  in  Actidil  and 
Trifed.  Some  less  sedating 
alternatives  are  Robitussin, 
Actifed  and  Dristan,  and  one 
non-sedating  alternative  is  a 
prescription  drug  in  the  U.S. 
called  Seldane. 

Now  that  the  Cold  and  Flu 
season  is  upon  us,  do  yourself  a 
favor  and  check  the  active  ing- 
redients of  your  cold  remedies. 
If  you're  in  doubt,  oryou  plan  on 
doing  a  lot  of  driving,  see  your 
doctor  and  get  a  safer  medica- 
tion.          


Corinth  Montiero  captured  on  film  before  retirement. 


Corinth  Montiero 
To  Retire 

by  Andre  Milhouse 


After  thirteen  years  of  custo- 
dial  duties  here  at  CCCC 
Corinth  Montiero  has  decided 
it's  time  she  retires.  While  her 
work  may  change,  other  aspects 
of  her  life  will  remain  constant. 
She  expects  to  continue  volun- 
teer work  at  her  local  church. 

"Overall,  I  liked  the  people 
that  I  worked  with,"  Corinth 
says.  Robert  A.  Phillips,  Direc- 
tor of  Facilities  Management 
says,  "Corinth  was  a  long  time 
employee  who  gave  a  number  of 


good  years  to  the  college,  and 
we're  happy  she  can  retire 
gracefully."  Co-worker  Jean 
Harrigan  says,  "Corinth  is  a  soft 
spoken  woman  who  is  pleasant 
to  work  with." 

Montiero  expects  to  take 
some  time  off  this  winter  to  visit 
the  island  of  Hawaii.  She  says 
the  thing  she  will  miss  the  most 
about  her  job  here  at  the  col- 
lege is  being  around  the  people 
she  worked  with. 


SEA  CHANGE :  Submissions 
And  Staff  Needed  For  1988 


by  Mat  daSilva 

Patricia  McGraw,  the  faculty 
advisor  Tor  SEA  CHANGE. 
CCCC's  magazine  of  the  arts, 
would  like  to  extend  a  cordial 
invitation  to  all  students,  facul- 
ty, and  administrators  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  creation  of  SEA 
CHANGE'S  next  edition. 

Those  who  are  interested  in 
submitting  a  poem,  short  story, 
or  a  line  drawing,  please  re- 
member the  deadline  for  sub- 
missions is  Feb.  15w1988. 

Submissions  must  be  typed, 
and  double  spaced.  McGraw 
asks  that  you  do  not  forget  to  put 
your  name  and  phone  number 
on  your  submission. 

Mary  Kelsey,  Art  Advisor,  re- 
minds contributors  that  the 
sooner  artwork  is  submitted  to 
SEA  CHANGE,  the  easier  it  will 


be  to  lay  out  the  actual  copy  for 
printing.  Kelsey  also  advised 
that  if  you  are  thinking  about 
submitting  a  picture,  think  in 
terms  of  black  and  white  Color 
photographs  will  not  be  used  in 
the  upcoming  SEA  CHANGE 
edition. 

There  is  a  1500  word  max- 
imum for  submissions,  but 
McGraw  stated  that  shorter  sub- 
missions have  a  better  chance 
of  being  published  due  to  the 
size  of  the  magazine. 

McGraw  said  that  there  are 
staff  openings  for  anyone  in- 
terested in  the  opportunity  of 
helping  publish  the  magazine. 
The  next  SEA  CHANGE  staff 
meeting  will  be  held  Feb  2. 1988 
at  12:30  P.M  in  room  NG9. 
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Life  In  The  Student  Senate 

by  Sean  Martin 


Drifting  through  the  routine 
of  attending  college,  many  stu- 
dents benefit  from  the  various 
programs  and  activites  that  the 
school  offers.  But  those  prog- 
rams and  activitiesdid  not  just 
appear  automatically  when  the 
school  was  constructed.  Much 
thought  and  decison-making 
take  place  to  insure  that  every- 
thing runs  smoothly  and  actual- 
ly serves  the  students  who  par- 
ticipate. Most  of  the  work  is 
done  by  a  dedicated  group  of 
men  and  women  who  have  set 
aside  some  of  their  own  valu- 
able time  to  help  make  the  col- 
lege a  better  place  to  live  and 
learn:  the  Student  Senate. 

What  is  it  like  to  be  one  of 
these  elected  few?  To  make  de- 
cisions which  greatly  influence 
the  educational  world  of  your 
friends  and  peers?  Accordingto 
one  Senate  Officer,  it's  not  easy, 
but  it  is  rewarding. 

"When  I  was  first  elected  I'll 
admit  that  being  in  the  Student 
Senate  was  somewhat  frustrat- 
ing," says  CCCC  Public  Rela- 
tions Officer  Mary  Ellen  Cham- 
berlain, "But  as  time  passed  I 


became  more  comfortable  with 
it.  I  began  to  feel  I  was  making  a 
difference  in  how  the  school  is 
run." 

The  frustration  that  Cham- 
berlain felt  was  due  more  to  a 
lack  of  experience  than  any- 
thing else.  But  she  quickly 
found  that  experience  is  one  of 
the  things  that  the  Senate  pro- 
vides for  its  members, 

"At  first  I  was  very  uncomfort- 
able with  Parliamentary  proce- 
dure. It  seemed  as  if  I  was  hang- 
ing around  for  nothing,"  ex- 
plains Chamberlain.  But  now 
she  is  singing  a  different  tune. 
"After  a  month  on  the  job  things 
got  much  better.  I  felt  more  se- 
cure with  my  role  and  could  see 
results  coming  from  my  efforts. 
All  of  a  sudden,  being  involved 
became  very  satisfying,"  she 
adds. 

Chamberlain  admittedly  just 
"fell  into"  the  Student  Senate. 
A  friend  had  written  her  name 
in  on  the  Freshman  Senator 
ballot,  which  required  a  write- 
in  candidate.  After  giving  the 
idea  some  thought,  Chamber- 
lain began  asking  other  friends 


Class  Profile  — 
Word  Processing 


by  Gloria  Johnson 

Word  Processing  Concepts 
may  appear  to  be  an  unusual 
choice  for  a  class  profile.  It  isn't 
artistic  or  scientific,  but  it  is 
challenging  and  gives  the  stu- 
dent a  sense  of  accomplishment 
in  the  mastering  of  this  some- 
times baffling  instrument. 

To  feel  one  has  accomplished 
something,  it  is  necessary  to  be 
able  to  perform  the  function 
one  is  trying  to  learn.  I  feel  that 
is  why  students  go  to  school. 

With  all  the  classes  a  student 
must  take  to  fulfill  degree  re- 
quirements, there  are  few  clas- 
ses which  by  themselves  pre- 
pare a  student  to  use  this  know- 
ledge in  the  working  world. 

One  exception  is  word  proces- 
sing taught  on  the  Wang  VS/IIS. 

Since  learning  on  the  Wang,  I 
have  tried  other  computers  and 
found  them  confusing  and  more 
complicated.  It  has  been  said 
that  each  person  favors  the 
machine  she  or  he  learns  on, 
and  that  may  be  so. 

However,  a  good  teacher  is 
the  primary  factor  making  the 
course  easy  or  difficult.  She  or 
he  is  the  one  who  alleviates  the 
student's  fear  and  instills  confi- 
dence that  one  can  truly  learn 
to  log  on  and  log  off. 

Professor  Helen  Gallagher 
has  a  unique  way  in  teaching 
word  processing.  However, 
there  is  no  secret  to  her  techni- 
que. She  takes  her  students 
through  each  chapter  step-by- 
step,  while  encouraging  ques- 
tions by  any  who  do  not  under- 
stand. At  that  time,  she  clarifies 
any  confusion. 

Students  buy  a  book,  and  the 
course  is  taught  using  the  text, 
attending  lectures,  and  getting 
plenty  of  hands  on  practice. 

Hands  on  experience,  with 
the  teacher  available  to  solve  a 


problem  is  an  asset  found  in 
this  class. 

The  student  does  not  have  to 
sit  for  hours  in  front  of  a 
machine  and  finally  give  up  in 
disgust  because  one  cannot  fi- 
gure out  what  to  do.  The  text  is 
clear  cut,  but  if  one  does  not 
find  the  solution  to  a  question, 
enough  in  class  time  is  spent  us- 
ing the  computer  while  having 
the  instructor  right  there,  that 
most  difficulties  are  eliminated 
as  they  arise. 

The  course  is  designed  and 
taught  so  that  once  completed, 
the  student  can  operate  a  word 
processor. 

There  is  no  wasted  time 
learning  how  the  machine  is 
made  or  who  made  it.  All  valu- 
able class  time  is  spent  learning 
the  intricacies  of  word  proces- 
sing terminology,  formatting, 
editing,  printing,  merging, 
copying  and  moving,  just  to 
mention  a  few. 

Although  typing  ability  is  a 
prerequisite  for  this  course,  I 
feel  a  pick  and  peck  typist  can 
also  learn  to  use  the  Wang  Word 
Processor  because  of  the  under- 
standable way  it  is  taught. 

Once  completed,  this  course 
may  be  followed  by  a  semester 
of  Word  Processing  Applica- 
tions. It,  too,  has  an  understand- 
able text  which  flows  along  very 
easily.  Lecturing  is  at  a  mini- 
mum for  this  phase  of  word  pro- 
cessing, and  lab  time  is  a  major 
part  of  the  course. 

A  quick  review  of  the  basics  is 
followed  by  advanced  techni- 
ques and  glossary. 

Personally,  I  got  so  much 
satisfaction  from  the  word  pro- 
cessing classes  that  I  decided  to 
return  to  further  my  computer 
knowledge. 


to  vote  for  her.  This  was  last 
year,  during  her  second  semes- 
ter at  this  college.  She  has  been 
active  in  CCCC  politics  ever 
since. 

According  to  Chamberlain,  by 
far  the  toughest  part  of  her  job 
is  time  management.  She  works 
for  the  Senate  during  most  of 
her  free  time  on  campus,  and  at 
times  she  must  work  at  home. 
Add  this  to  the  demands  of  a 
full-time  student  course  sche- 
dule, and  it's  easy  to  see  why 
being  in  the  Senate  can  be  a 
grind.  To  top  it  all  off,  the  22 
year  old  also  finds  time  to  care 
for  her  2  year  old  son,  Adam. 

"Sure,  it's  a  hectic  schedule," 
Chamberlain  admits,  "But  the 
positive  experience  outweighs 
any  negative  aspects.  Just  hav- 
ing the  chance  to  help  provide 
the  students  with  better  activi- 
ties and  programs  makes  all  the 
hard  work  well  worth  the  time." 

This  year  Chamberlain  was 
elected  to  be  the  Public  Rela- 
tions Officer.  In  this  post,  her 
main  duty  is  to  make  sure  that 
students  are  aware  of  all  Sen- 
ate-sponsored activities.  She 
feels  a  sort  of  dual  responsiblity 
here.  Chamberlain  states,  "The 
Senate  works  hard  to  organize 
these  different  activities,  and  if 
I  don't  perform  my  duty  of  let- 
ting the  students  know  what's 
going  on,  all  their  hard  work 
goes  down  the  drain." 


Public  Relations  officer  Mary  Ellen  Chamberlaine. 


Chamberlain  feels  that  the 
most  rewarding  part  of  the  job 
is  the  work  the  Senate  does  with 
various  charities.  For  example, 
the  Senate  helped  run  a  Red 
Cross  Blood  Drive  last  month. 
In  the  works  is  a  March  of  Dimes 
fund  raiser.  Slated  for  Febru- 
ary, the  event  will  see  the  Sen- 
ate set  up  a  toll  booth  at  the 
school's  exit.  It  is  at  this  booth 
that  donations  will  be  accepted. 

Working  for  the  Student  Sen- 
ate is  an  experience  that  Cham- 
berlain says  she  wouldn't  trade. 
She  says  that  the  work  she  has 
done  will  be  invaluable  later  in 
life.  She  plans  to  pursue  a  job  as 
a  legal  assistant  upon  gradua- 


tion in  May.  Chamberlain  also 
plans  to  attend  night  school  to 
attain  a  Bachelor's  Degree  in 
Political  Science. 

Getting  involved  with  the  Stu- 
dent Senate  is  something  that 
Chamberlain  recommends  to 
all  students.  "It's  a  very  positive 
experience,"  the  Hanover  resi- 
dent says,  "and  you  learn  a 
great  deal.  You  also  become 
close  to  the  people  you  work 
with.  The  Student  Senate  has 
become  like  family.  And  know- 
ing that  your  helping  the  stu- 
dentsof  your  school  is  a  feeling 
that  can't  be  beat,"  she  con- 
cludes. 
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Editorials 


Why  The  Poor 
Remain  Poor 


by  Andre  Milhouse 

Explanations  for  the  appear- 
ance of  a  black  urban  under- 
class have  ranged  from  the 
fanciful  to  the  frivolous,  from 
behavioral  distortions  brought 
on  by  the  welfare  system  to  the 
transplantation  of  a  southern 
farm  atmosphere  to  big-city 
ghettos. 

Now  comes  William  Julius 
Wilson,  a  University  of  Chicago 
sociologist,  with  a  new  book 
"The  Truly  Disadvantaged," 
that  offers  a  different  explana- 
tion. The  black  ghetto  under- 
class endures  for  an  economic 
reason:  the  disappearance  over 
the  last  quarter  century  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  low  skill 
jobs,  mainly  consisting  of 
physical  labor  and  the  many 
other  problems  of  the  ghetto 
such  as,  increasing  rates  of  wel- 
fare dependency,  illegitimacy, 
teenage  pregnancy,  crime  and 
so  on. 

There  is  abundant  evidence 
to  support  Wilson's  argument  in 
the  data  and  literature  he  ex- 
poses in  his  book  and  follow  up 
essays. 

Citing  a  study  done  for  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
Wilson  observes  that  between 
1970  and  1984  "all  the  major 
northern  cities  had  consistent 
jobs  in  industries  where  em- 


ployee education  averaged  less 
than  a  high  school  degree,  and 
consistent  employment  growth 
in  industries  where  workers  on 
the  average  acquired  some 
higher  education."  In  New  York 
City,  for  example.  492,000  low 
skilled  jobs  disappeared,  while 
239,000  higher  skilled  ones 
were  created. 

The  basic  change  occurred  at 
the  same  time  the  civil  rights  re- 
volution liberated  middle  class 
blacks  form  the  ghetto.  This  re- 
cent, radical  occurrence  hap- 
pened despite  a  high  rate  of 
poverty  in  inner  city  areas  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  this  century 
when  rates  of  joblessness,  out  of 
wedlock  births,  single  families, 
welfare  dependency  and  se- 
rious crime  were  significantly 
lower  than  they  are  today  and 
did  not  begin  to  rise  rapidly  un- 
til after  the  mid  1960's. 

Obviously  there  has  been  a 
great  injustice  created  in  our 
country  and  in  our  neighbor- 
hoods. This  happened  over  the 
years  and  developed  its  way 
into  our  every  day  life  as  a  way 
of  life.  Up  until  now  it  was 
accepted  without  any  problems, 
but  it's  not.  As  a  nation  we  must 
find  a  way  to  balance  the  scale 
on  this  unjust  issue  standing  be- 
fore us. 


Faculty  Viewpoint 


by   GaryGetchell 

Would  you  buy  a  $12.98  item  at 
a  store,  give  the  clerk  a  $20.  and 
accept  $5  in  change?  Would  you 
go  to  a  fine  restaurant,  order  a 
meal  for  $17.95  and  eat  only  the 
salad?  Would  you  pay  hard- 
earned  cash  for  a  two-piece  suit 
and  then  immediately  throw  out 
one  of  the  pieces?  Would  you 
buy  a  ticket  to  a  movie,  a  sport- 
ing event,  a  play,  a  concert  and 
then  not  go? 

I  would  hope  that  your  answer 
to  all  of  these  questions  would 
be  a  resounding,  "No,  not  on 
your  life!"  And,  yet,  a  number  of 
Cape  Cod  Community  College 
students  do  just  that.  They  make 
a  sizeable  committment  in 
money,  in  time,  and  in  energy 
and  then  short-change  them- 
selves by  not  getting  the  full 
value  of  their  expenditures. 
They  buy  a  text  and  then  don't 
study  it  or  do  the  homework 
assigned  in  it.  They  pay  tuition 
to  enable  them  to  register  for 
classes  taught  by  knowledge- 
able educators  and  then  do  not 
attend  these  classes.  Their 
money  helps  to  finance  college 
support  services  such  as  the 
counseling  center,  the  career 
planning  and  placement  prog- 
ram, the  health  center,  the  Re- 
Entry  Student  organization, 
and  the  academic  development 
center;  yet  they  fail  to  utilize 
the  expertise  of  the  profession- 
als there  when  personal  needs 
arise. 

Some  miss  a  class  or  two  and 
then  are  afraid  to  begin  attend- 


ing again  for  fear  of  being  be- 
hind, of  being  taken  to  task  ab- 
out the  reasons  for  the  abs- 
ences, of  being  embarassed  or 
intimidated.  Others  have  every 
intent  of  catching  up  on  assign- 
ments, of  studying  extra  care- 
fully for  future  tests,  of  taking 
better  notes  in  the  "next  class" 
but  never  really  get  around  to  it. 
A  few  are  too  self-conscious  to 
make  an  appointment  with  a 
professor  to  discuss  problems 
with  the  class.  Still  others  are 
reluctant  to  raise  a  hand  or  ask 
a  question  when  a  particular 
point  is  unclear. 

If  you  see  yourself  in  any  of 
these  types  then  you  are  not  get- 
ting your  money's  worth  out  of 
your  CCCC  experience.  You're 
wasting  precious  portions  of 
your  time.  You're  expending 
non-productive  energy. 

CCCC  has  long  since  realized 
that  it  has  a  committment  to 
provide  many  types  of  support 
for  its  student  body.  It  is  large 
enough  to  have  a  faculty  with 
skills  in  a  wide  variety  of 


academic  areas.  It  is  small 
enough  for  you  to  be  able  to 

have  individual  conferences 
with  those  faculty  members.  It 
is  large  enough  to  have  some 
logistical  difficulties  in  keep- 
ing track  of  your  every 

academic  move,  of  being  aware 
of  your  total  attendance  pat- 
tern, of  being  alert  to  your  per- 
sonal trials  and  tribulations. 
But  it  is  small  enough  to  care 
about  your  problems,  to  share 
your  concern  about  failures,  to 
rejoice  with  you  over  your  suc- 
cesses. 

Colleges  have  come  a  long 
way  from  the  time  when  a  huge 
drop-out  rate  was  considered  a 
mark  of  excellence,  when  stu- 
dents had  to  "sink  or  swim" 
without  any  assistance  from  the 
institution.  But  colleges  no  lon- 
ger feel  that  they  must  be  the 
active  one  in  the  remediation, 
tutoring,  and  counseling  pro- 
cess to  ensure  that  the  student 
remains  in  school.  Rather,  both 
the  college  and  the  student  are 
partners  in  the  process.  Both 
share  the  responsibility.  Both 
must  be  involved.  Cape  Cod 
Community  College  has  all  of 
the  operations  in  place  to  offer 
you  the  assistance  that  you 
need.  All  you  have  to  do  to  be- 
come personally  involved  in  the 
process  of  your  education  is  to 
avail  yourself  of  these  services. 
Then,  and  only  then,  will  you  get 
a  full  return  for  your  money, 
time,  and  effort 


The  Deficit  —  Where  It  Came  From 


by  Andre  Milhouse 

One  would  be  foolish  not  to 
recognize  the  seriousness  of  the 
deepening  national  trade  de- 
ficit. Members  of  congress  and 
representatives  of  the  White 
House  are  negotiating  a  modest 
reduction  that  may  be  neces- 
sary to  restore  the  confidence  of 
the  economic  market.  But  even 
a  strong  attack  on  the  deficit 
would  not  approach  the  under- 
lying problems  of  the  U.S.  eco- 
nomy. 

Mr.  Masahiro  Sakamoto  and 
Mr.  Walter  Russell,  two  eco- 
nomists from  the  Institute  of 
National  Strategy  in  California 
identify  some  of  those  long  term 
problems  of  which  the  budget 
and  trade  deficits  are  only 
symptoms. 

Mr.  Sakamoto  is  chief  eco- 
nomist of  the  International 
Trade  Institute  of  the  Trade 
Council  of  Japan,  and  that  alone 
makes  his  opinion  a  lot  more  in- 
teresting and  significant.  His 
theory  is  that  post  World  War  II 
armed  forces  competitiveness 
with  the  USSR  has  led  the  U.S. 
to  assume  a  disproportionate 
share  of  the  West's  defense  bur- 
den, while  U.S.  contributions  to 
rebuilding  war-shattered  Euro- 
pean and  Japanese  economic 
competition  from  the  very  all  ies 
protected  by  U.S.  military  ex- 
penditures. 

Mr.  Sakamoto  feels  these  fac- 
tors incidents  clearly  stand  out 
as  being  the  beginning  of  many 
of  today's  economic  problems. 
In  1983,  Mr.  Sakamoto  notes,  the 


U,S.  produced  40,4  percent  of 
the  combined  gross  national 
product  of  itself,  Japan,  West 
Germany,  France  and  Great 
Britain.  The  same  year,  howev- 
er, it  provided  56.7  percent  of 
the  5  nations'  combined  de- 
fense spending. 

Overall,  the  Korean  War  is 
what  Mr.  Sakamoto  traced  as 
being  the  solid  root  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  U.S.  financial  bur- 
den. The  Korean  War  caused 
military  spending  to  rise  from  5 
percent  in  1949  to  13.9  percent 
of  the  Gross  National  Product  in 
1953. 

Soon  enough  it  became  ob- 
vious to  notice  that  this  war  was 
paid  for  by  the  tax  increases 
and  cuts  in  non-military  spend- 
ing. Then  ten  years  later  the  tax- 
payers watched  the  Johnson 
Administration  try  to  fight  the 
costly  Vietnam  War  without 
raising  taxes  or  cutting  non- 
military  spending.  However  not 
to  much  avail. 

This  expenditure  only  in- 
creased existing  agonizing 
problems.  Between  1965  and 
1970  total  spending  increased 
sharply.  (By  five  percent  of  total 
GNP.)  Other  major  details  that 
attributed  to  the  deficit  be- 
tween 1965  and  1970  are  the  fac- 
tors  of  wage  and  price  in- 
creases, higher  public  and  pri- 
vate sector  consumption,  rising 
inflation,  declining  vs.  competi- 
tiveness and  rapidly  sinking  ba- 
lance of  nationaol  payments. 
Soon  thereafter  another  ma- 


jor issue  was  stirring  in  the 
brew.  By  this  time  a  major  type 
of  hysteria  or  fear  of  the  Rus- 
sian armed  forces  trapped  the 
American  government  into 
tremendous  increase  of  milit- 
ary spending.  The  Nixon  Admi- 
nistration did  attempt  to  de- 
crease the  deficit  by  cutting 
foreign  U.S.  spending  from  7.4 
percent  of  U.S.  GNP  in  1970  to 
4.6  percent  in  1979.  The  strategy 
failed.  In  1981  the  Reagan 
Administration  caused  U.S. 
military  expenditures  to  rise 
rapidly  again. 

Mr.  Mead,  on  the  other  hand, 
directs  his  focus  toward  the 
second  World  War.  He  assumes 
that  the  rise  of  the  third  world 
competition  attests  to  the  in- 
creasing budget  deficit.  He  be- 
lieves that  population  growth 
and  mechanized  agriculture 
produced  an  enormous  poten- 
tial and  highly  productive  work 
force.  This  encouraged  western 
industries  to  relocate  abroad  to 
profit  by  longer  working  hours 
and  extremely  lower  wages. 

From  this.  Mead  feels,  comes 
the  emergence  of  third  world 
countries  and  the  profitability 
of  which  relocated  in  them.  The 
lack  of  response  by  the  Amer- 
ican economy  rendered  itself 
almost  helpless  by  not  being 
able  to  respond  to-such  working 
conditions  and  enormous  in- 
dustry gains.  This  brought  an 
enormous  drop  in  our  economic 
structure. 
continued  on  page  6 


Editor's  Notes: 


The  end  of  the  semester  is 
here.  It  seems  it  just  began.  How 
time  flies  when  you're  studying. 
Although  the  semester  flew  by, 
it  was  still  very  productive  and 
memorable.  The  MainSheet,  for 
example,  had  one  of  its  best  all 
around  volumes.  Many  people 
contributed  to  this  fact  and  I 
feel  that  it  is  only  proper  to 
thank  them. 

Without  the  aid  and  guidance 
of  Professor  William  Babner. 
the  MainSheet  would  not  exist. 
Our  deepest  thanks  goes  to  him. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  the 
entire  Journalism  class  for 
making  the  semester  run 
smoothly  and  accurately. 

One  of  the  biggest  assets  to 
the  MainSheet  has  been  the 
Editorial  Staff  which  consists 
of:  Joseph  Kozlowski  (myself). 

I  Editor  in  Chief;  Randy  Viscio, 
Assistant  Editor;  Mat  daSilva, 


News  Editor;  Chris  Bergeron, 
Sports  Editor;  Beth  Cronin, 
Arts  and  Entertainment  Editor; 
Karen  Igoe,  Science  and  En- 
vironmental Editor;  and 
Claudine  Catalano,  Layout  Edi- 
tor. A  special  thanks  to  Mary 
Benner  the  Photo  Editor,  who 
was  our  best  asset. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank 
those  individuals  not  associ- 
ated with  the  paper  who  found 
time  to  write  something  for  us, 
namely  the  Professors  who  did 
the  Faculty  Viewpoint  column 
but  also  those  students  who 
shared  their  thoughts.  The  Pro- 
fessors who  did  the  column 
were  Donald  Heines,  Marjorie 
Fallows,  Nancy  Hatton,  Allan 
Broadhurst,  and  Gary  Getchell. 

The  Enterprise  also  deserves 
our  thanks  for  their  coopera- 
tion and  use  of  their  facilities. 


Editors  Note: 

The  MainSheet  apologizes  to  Robert  Young,  who  worte  the  reply 
to  the  article  "Saying  My  Prayers  in  the  Ice  Age"  last  issue.  We 
inadvertently  left  Mr.  Young's  name  off  the  reply. 
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The  Spread  Of  Rebellion: 

Ex-CIA  Men  Seek  To  Expose  The 
"Dirty  Little  Agency" 


by  Randy  Viscio 

A  new  force  has  been  official- 
ly added  to  the  ranks  of  those 
who  seek  a  ban  on  the  covert 
activities  of  the  CIA.  A  group  of 
former  CIA  spies  and  analyst 
experts  have  established  an 
organization  to  campaign  for  an 
end  to  covert  activities  by  the 
U.S.  government. 

Although  American  activists 
have  been  seeking  such  a  ban 
since  the  1950's  they  have  not 
had  the  factual  knowledge  ab- 
out the  CIA's  activities  that  the 
new  organization  does.  The 
newly  formed  organization  cal- 
led ARDIS  (Association  for  Re- 
sponsible Dissent)  includes  this 
list  of  high-position  ex-CIA 
men:  David  C.  MacMichael,  for- 
mer CIA  analyst;  Philip  B.F. 
Agee,  a  former  CIA  operations 
officer;  Wilbur  C.  Eveland  III, 
an  ex-CIA  operations  officer  in 
the  Middle  East;  Ilona  Maria 
Lorenz,  a  former  undercover 
agent  in  Cuba;  and  Melvin  Beck, 
an  ex-CIA  counter-intelligence 
expert. 

The  formation  of  this  group 
signals  a  new  era  of  CIA  dissen- 
ters. In  the  past  we  had  activists 
who  did  not  get  much  recogni- 
tion for  what  they  provided  as 
evidence  of  CIA  wrong-doing. 
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but  one  may  find  it  hard  to 
argue  with  the  evidence  pro- 
vided by  the  ARDIS  members. 

David  C.  MacMichael,  the 
groups  policy  study  director, 
stated  that,  "We  are  going  to  ex- 
pose covert  action.  We're  going 
to  try  and  get  it  banned,  because 
we  can  find  no  reason,  no  justi- 
fication, for  covert  action  on  the 
part  of  the  U.S.  government  in 
the  name  of  the  American  peo- 
ple." Indeed  the  ARDIS  orga- 
nization has  already  set  up  a 
computerized  research  center 
on  U.S.  covert  activities  based 
in  Herndon,  Va.  which  is  ironi- 
cally close  to  the  CIA  headquar- 
ters in  Langley. 

So  it  appears  that  the  CIA  will 
face  a  powerful  force  when  it 
comes  to  attempting  covert  ac- 


tions in  the  future.  Before  they 
get  a  chance  to  overthrow  the 
next  government,  plant  mines 
in  harbors,  or  support  terrorists 
in  foreign  countries,  the  CIA 
may  find  themselves  in  awk- 
ward and  undesirable  positions 
because  of  the  ARDIS  exposure 
of  their  operations. 

In  the  meantime  the  Amer- 
ican people  must  continue  to  do 
their  own  part  in  the  battle  for 
peace.  Although  some  would 
rather  be  blindly  lead  by  the 
collar  and  refuse  to  acknow- 
ledge the  danger  surrounding 
the  CIA  these  are  the  very  same 
people  who  profess  to  have 
"Patriotism"  and  "Freedom." 
What  they  are  missing  either 
through  their  own  natural 
ignorance  or  through  their 
"Blind  Faith"  philosophy,  is 
that  they  themselves  are  the 
biggest  threat  to  whatever 
democracy  and  freedom  Amer- 
ica might  have  to  offer  to  the 
world. 

The  fact  is  that  the  rebellion 
against  violent  de-humanizing 
and  war-perpetuating  Amer- 
ican policy  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  is  spreading  and  it  is 
taking  on  a  more  knowledge- 
able structure.  Those  who  have 
seen,  first  hand,  what  these 
policies  do,  are  now  joining  the 
fight  for  peace  —  and  this  fact  is 
hardly  stale. 
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Christmas :  Do  Big  Bucks  Equal 
Happiness? 


by  Tucker  Linquist 

Christmas  time  is  the  one 
time  of  year  that  money  has  its 
biggest  influence  on  our  ac- 
tions. It  is  a  time  when  many 
people  find  themselves  in  a 
state  of  depression. 

This  is  understandable;  the 
marketing  experts  working  for 
companies  interested  in  mak- 
ing money,  have  been  ramming 
the  slogan,  happiness  can  only 
be  bought,  down  the  throats  of 
the  American  people  for  years. 
For  example,  there  is  a  new 
Zayre  ad  on  T.V.  telling  Amer- 
ican families  that  their  chil- 
dren will  not  be  happy,  satis- 
fied, good  natured.  fun  kids  un- 
less they  have  a  bike  that  is  on 
sale  for  $59.95 

What  about  the  bikeless  kids? 

The  fact  remains  that  these 
people  are  telling  us  money  is 
needed  to  bring  joy  to  our  loved 
ones  because  Americans  need 
material  goods  to  feel  joy  and 
happiness. 


And  that  is  not  all;  they  are 
also  conveying  the  message  that 
if  a  person  has  only  a  little 
money,  then  that  very  same  per- 
son is  going  to  have  a  lot  of  trou- 
ble keeping  his  or  her  loved 
ones  happy.  Christmas  seems 
like  a  no  win  situation  for  peo- 
ple who  have  little  money. 

There  are  attractive  alterna- 
tives for  people  who  are  not 
financial  wizards.  Children  do 
not  need  advertised  toys  to  have 
fun.  Kids  have  built  in  "fun  fin- 
ders," otherwise  known  as  their 
imagination. 

The  folowing  are  examples  of 
presents  that  bring  out  the  fun 
in  kids,  without  taking  the  life 
out  of  your  wallet. 

1.  Drift  wood  toys:  Let  mother 
nature  plant  some  creative 
ideas  into  your  child's  head 
rather  than  the  creators  of  Las- 
er Tag.  Drift  wood  can  take  the 
form  of  guns,  houses,  castles, 
and  many  other  exciting  play 


things. 

2.  Skipping  stones  are  worth 
their  weight  in  gold  to  avid  rock 
skippers:  A  good  skipping  stone 
is  a  hard  thing  to  find;  and  ob- 
ject of  value  that  you  cannot  buy 
in  a  store.  The  perfect  skipping 
stone  should  be  flat  and  round 
and  have  enough  weight  to  car- 
ry the  speed  needed  for  the  per- 
fect throw.  The  nice  thing  about 
giving  someone  a  bunch  of  skip- 
ping stones  is  that  a  day  of  rock 
skipping  and  one  on  one  atten- 
tion can  be  included,  at  no  extra 
charge. 

3.  King  for  a  day  coupons: 
Kids  love  being  king  for  a  day. 
There  are  no  limitations  to  this 
game.  The  king  runs  the  show, 
for  example,  if  the  little  king 
wants  to  feed  the  dog  Oreos 
while  watching  noneducation 
T.V.  shows  all  day.  then  that  is 
an  available  option  to  that  per- 
son of  royalty.  The  parents, 
continued  on  page  6 


Political  Mandates, 
Fact  Or  Fiction? 


by  Walter  O'Neil 

Often  upon  entering  office,  an 
elected  public  official  will,  with 
the  support  of  his  staff  and 
media  acolytes  claim  a  voter 
mandate.  These  claims  usually 
fly  in  the  face  of  fact,  and  there- 
by become  the  fiction  of  puf- 
fery. This  is  supported  by  the 
history  of:  voter  performance 
and  the  candidate's  post  elec- 
tion actions  compared  to  his 
pre-election  promises.  It 
should  be  of  interest  to  the  pub- 
lic that  it  understand  and 
accept  this  fiction  or  that  it  act 
to  modify  the  practice. 

In  support  of  this  thesis  I  sub- 
mit the  following.  In  the  entire 
history  of  the  United  States, 
never  once  has  a  majority  of  vot- 
ing age  citizens  elected  a  presi- 
dent. In  fact,  according  to  re- 
cords held  in  the  Library  of 
Congress,  as  few  as  11.4%  (1836) 
placed  our  man  in  the  White 
House.  The  maximum  turnout 
for  such  an  election  was  38% 
(1964)  when  L.B.  Johnson  defe- 
ated Barry  Goldwater  for  the 
office  with  a  plurality  of  61%. 
This  means,  according  to  my 
arithmetic  that  about  one  quar- 
ter of  all  eligible  voters  sup- 
ported the  winner.  Yet  there 
were  claims  of  a  mandate.  Simi- 
lar figures  could  be  shown  for 
the  more  recent  elections.  Sel- 
dom (practically  never)  do  state 
and  local  elections  receive  as 
much  attention  as  the  national 
ones. 

During  election  campaigns, 
candidates  make  promises 
which  may  be  based  upon  their 
own  principles  and  philosophy 
of  government.  More  likely, 
however,  since  the  first  rule  of 
political  effectiveness  is.  "Get 
Elected"  they  are  based  upon 
what  is  calculated  to  be  sup- 


ported by  the  voters  as  indi- 
cated by  the  polls.  His  presenta- 
tions to  the  voter  are  then 
couched  in  language  and  imag- 
ing which  will  charm  and  per- 
suade the  voter  that,  your  ideal 
is  my  ideal. 

The  successful  candidate 
upon  assuming  office  will,  at 
least  in  the  early  stages,  honor 
the  mandate.  Remember,  a 
maximum  of  24%  of  the  elegible 
voters  supported:  i.e.,  voted  for 
him.  But  did  they  support  what 
they  perceived  his  mandate  to 
be  or  what  he  perceived  his 
mandate  to  be?  If,  for  instance, 
tax  reduction  is  attained  at  the 
price  of  a  rapidly  increasing  de- 
ficit, the  voter  may  logically  ask, 
what  happened?  We  expected, 
and  wanted,  tax  reduction;  we 
didn't  expect  or  want  the  im- 
pact on  the  debt.  Did  we  fail  to 
understand  or  did  we  fail  to 
listen? 

This  realization  brings  me  to 
my  point.  It  seems  that  our  man- 
date is  not  necessarily  the  offi- 
cial's mandate  and  since  only 
24%  of  the  people  voted,  maybe 
he  doesn't  have  a  mandate  at 
all.  The  claim  appears  to  have 
become  a  fiction  of  puffery,  or 
fiddle  as  the  British  would  call 
it,  instead  of  a  fact. 

Do  we  place  the  blame  for  this 
apparent  misunderstanding  on: 
the  voters,  the  non-voters,  the 
official  or,  perhaps,  all  of  us? 
Perhaps  we  need  to  be  more 
observant  of  the  truism  ex- 
pressed by  President  Lincoln 
who  said,  "We  deserve  the  gov- 
ernment we  have."  This  leads 
me  to  wonder  if  there  would  be 
a  more  accurate  responsive- 
ness to  the  will  of  the  people  if 
we  listened  more  carefully  and 
if  everyone  voted. 


Rock  Lyrics: 

The  Work  Of  Artists 


by  Alan  Samry 

Do  you  listen  to  the  words  of  a 
song  when  you  hear  it  on  the 
radio?  Do  the  lyrics  contain  a 
speical  quality  for  you? 

When  you  listen  to  a  song, 
what  are  your  reasons  for  liking 
it?  Is  it  the  beat  or  the  rhythm, 
or  is  it  the  chorus  or  the  one  line 
of  words  that  you  can  relate  to 
and  appreciate? 

Music  projects  different 
ideas  to  different  people.  Some- 
times the  words  of  a  song  are 
that  special  quality  that  a 
listener  can  understand.  Peo- 
ple have  ways  of  communicat- 
ing their  ideas  and  feelings.  It 
might  be  someone  quoting  a 
phrase  from  a  poem  or  from  a 
song  by  a  favorite  rock  artist.  A 
listener  should  learn  to 
appreciate  the  quality  of  rock 
lyrics. 

To  appreciate  the  words  to  a 
song  the  listener  needs  an 
understanding  of  the  artist,  and 
the  type  of  music  the  band 
plays.  The  listener  needs  an  im- 
agination, to  make  sure  he  does 
not  limit  the  value  of  a  song  to 
one  concrete  meaning.  Because 
like  a  good  poem,  rock  lyrics 
sometimes  draw  on  many 
aspects  of  life.  The  artist  writ- 
ing the  material  will  pick  from 
life,  death,  religion,  good  and 


evil,  love,  sex,  romance,  honor, 
trust,  deceit,  crime,  violent  acts, 
or  the  social  or  political  ideas  of 
this  country  or  another.  All  peo- 
ple in  the  music  industry  write 
from  their  own  experience  or 
from  their  personal  images  of 
the  world  we  live  in.  Rock  lyrics 
are  expressed  the  same  way. 

Motley  Crue  has  a  dirty  image, 
the  music  is  loud  with  a  blues 
background.  When  people  criti- 
cize their  work  it's  a  praise  for 
them  but  like  any  artist  they 
appreciate  their  fans. 

The  Crue's  lyrics  range  from 
sleazy  to  sentimental  (Home 
Sweet  Home).  The  song  "Wild 
Side"  off  the  new  album  was  an 
appropriate  choice  because  it 
deals  with  some  serious  social 
problems.  The  bassist  Nikki 
Sixx  writes,  "No  escape  /  Mur- 
der Rape  /  Doing  time  on  the 
wild  side  /  A  baby  cries  /  A  cop 
dies  /  A  day's  pay  on  the  wild 
side."  The  lyrics  are  explicit 
and  direct  for  a  purpose,  to  ex- 
press his  opinions  of  the  vio- 
lence in  society.  Pick  up  a  daily 
newspaper  and  you  will  find 
one  of  these  ideas. 

A  rock  band  that  has  been 
struggling  for  a  while  has  final- 
ly reached  top  recognition. 

continued  on  page  12 
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Scholarship  Program 

By  Tim  Crowninshield 


The  Financial  Aid  and  Scho- 
larship  Committee  has 
announced  a  change  in  the 
Commencement  Scholarship 
Program,  according  to  Rick 
Nastri,  Director  of  Financial 
Aid.  Beginning  this  year  per- 
sons who  receive  a  commence- 
ment scholarship,  but  do  not 
use  it  within  eight  months  will 
forfeit  the  award. 

In  the  past,  any  award  which 
was  not  used  remained  in  a  sort 
of  limbo. Students  were  re- 
quired to  show  a  bill  from 
another  college  to  actually  be 
issued  a  check  in  the  amount  of 
their  award.  However,  if  that 
student  did  not  go  on  to  another 
school  and  did  not  notify  the 
committee,  then  the  money  re- 
mained in  the  bank  earmarked 
in  that  student's  name,  yet  in- 
accesible  to  either  the  student 
or  the  committee.  There  was  no 
way  the  committee  could  redis- 
tribute the  funds  under  this  sce- 
nario. 


Under  the  new  policy,  the  un- 
used funds  will  revert  back  into 
the  account  upon  which  the 
committee  draws  to  make  its 
awards.  Last  year  this  account 
was  utilized  to  the  tune  of  over 
$40,000  to  assist  students  in 
furthering  their  education.  This 
policy  is  not  designed  to  hinder 
recipients  who  find  themselves 
delayed  along  their  path  to 
knowledge,  but  rather  to  assist 
potential  recipients  through 
the  re-acquisition  of  unused 
and  stagnated  funds. 

Students  who  receive  com- 
mencement scholarships  this 
spring,  but  find  themselves  un- 
able to  attend  their  next  school 
in  the  fall,  should  not  be  unduly 
concerned  about  the  new  eight 
month  forfeiture  rule.  Nastri 
says  that  it  is  not  unusual  for 
community  college  students  to 
take  some  time  off  to  beef  up 
their  financial  resources  and, 
for  this  reason,  up  to  two  semes- 


ters of  delay  are  allowed  with 
no  penalty.  Even  after  that  time 
a  student  may  utileze  a  new 
appeals  process  to  stave  off  the 
loss  of  an  award. 

The  appeals  process  is  actual- 
ly quite  simple.  A  student  who 
is  in  danger  of  losing  his  award 
need  only  notify  the  committee 
of  whatever  extenuating  cir- 
cumstance exists  which  may  be 
causing  the  delay  If  the  com- 
mittee agrees  with  the  students 
assessment  then  they  will  hold 
his  award  in  abeyance  until 
such  time  as  his  situation  im- 
proves sufficiently  to  enable 
him  to  resume  his  studies. 

Nastri  believes  the  benefits 
of  the  new  system  are  obvious; 
There  is  a  lot  of  flexibility  con- 
tained in  the  new  policy  due  to 
the  appeals  process.  This  policy 
allows  us  to  use  our  funds  to  the 
maximum  advantage  of  our  stu- 
dents, which  is,  as  always,  our 
first  concern. 


Cultural  Affairs  Committee 
Ready  To  Spend 


By  Tim  Crowninshield 

The  Cultural  Affairs  Commit- 
tee is  an  often  overlooked 
source  of  funding,  according  to 
Andy  Robinson,  Director  of  Stu- 
dent Activities,  Many  students, 
educators,  clubs  and  organiza- 
tions neglect  to  petition  the 
committee  simply  because  they 
are  unaware  of  the  revenue 
opportunities  this  committee 
has  to  offer. 

As  a  College  Standing  Com- 
mittee, the  Cultural  Affairs 
Committee  has  an  annual 
budget  of  $5000  to  allocate  to 
any  project  which  is  deemed  to 
fall  under  their  jurisdiction. 
Generally  this  money  is  doled 
out  in  mini-grants  of  up  to  $500. 
Robison  adds  however,  that 
there  is  no  set  cap  for  requests 
and  all  applications  for  fund- 
ing, whether  from  clubs  or  indi- 


viduals, will  be  reviewed  with 
equal  consideration. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  be  part  of 
a  club  or  organization  to  take 
advantage  of  the  possibilities 
offered  by  the  committee.  Indi- 
vidual students  and  faculty  are 
also  elegible  to  receive  funds 
for  projects  they  wish  to  take 
part  in  or  see  performed,  either 
here  or  off  campus.  For  exam- 
ple, if  someone  becomes  aware 
of  an  exhibit  at  a  Boston 
museum  which  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  a  sizable  group  of  stu- 
dents they  could  petition  the 
committee  for  funding  to  defray 
the  cost  of  tickets  and  trans- 
portation. 

In  the  past  the  committee  has 
provided  monies  for  a  variety  of 
events  ranging  from  profession- 
al dance  reviews  to  poetry  read- 


ings, from  musicals  to  movies. 
The  only  criterion  for  a  funding 
request  is  that  the  activity  or 
event  fall  under  the  general 
heading  of  culture.  According 
to  Robinson,  that  heading  is 
open  to  fairly  loose  interpreta- 
tion. We  have  no  set  definition 
for  what  constitutes  a  cultural 
event.  Opinions  vary,  but  as  a 
committee  we  are  happy  to  con- 
sider anything  which  broadens 
the  college  experience.  He  and 
other  committee  members 
strongly  urge  anyone  with  a  pet 
project  which  may  fall  under 
the  catagory  of  cultural  affairs 
to  contact  the  committee  for  an 
application  form  as  soon  as 
possible. 


Christmas : 


continued  from  page  5 

brothers,  and  sisters  are  the 
king's  servants.  This  game  has 
proved  to  be  a  lot  of  fun.  espe- 
cially to  the  king  of  the  day. 

4.  Skin  boards  are  an  easy 
summer  toy  for  kids  of  all  ages. 
A  skin  board  consists  of  an  oval 
piece  of  plywood  about  three 
feet  long  and  a  fool  and  a  half 
wide  with  a  sticky  side  and  a 
smooth  side.  It  is  used  by  plac- 
ing the  board  on  the  edge  of  the 
water,  running  as  fast  as  you 
can.  jumping  on  the  board  and 
zooming  across  the  water.  To 
get  the  smooth  side  smooth,  so 


the  rider  will  zoom  across  the 
water,  sanding  and  varnish  are 
the  key  ingredients  for  this 
much  desired  effect.  The  sticky- 
side  has  to  be  sticky  so  the  per- 
son will  not  zoom  off  the  board 
this  effect  comes  from  surfing 
wax.  It  can  be  hi  ught  at  most 
sporting  goods  stores. 

The  most  improlant  thing  ab- 
out these  suggestions  is  that  a 
toy  should  stimulate  a  child's 
mind.  Many  times  the  lime 
spent  playing  with  the  toy  is 
more  important  than  the  tov  it- 
self. 


Deficit 


continued  from  page  4 

Perhaps  a  solid  solution 
would  be  drastically  cut  U.S. 
spending  budgets,  perhaps  a 
world  wide  drop  in  wages  would 
bring  the  industries  home  as 
well  as  all  the  employment 
perhaps  another  tax  increase 
may  dig  us  out  of  the  hole 
perhaps,  perhaps,  perhaps. 


Senate  Debates 
Dances 


By  Tim  Crowninshield 

The  Student  Senate,  anxious 
to  get  an  early  start  on  spring 
semester  activities,  has  begun 
planning  the  annual  St.  Valen- 
tines Day  Dance.  Topping  the 
list  of  details  was  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  to  contract  for 
live  entertainment.  In  fact,  he- 
ated debate  ensued  upon  a  mo- 
tion by  Treasurer  Kerith  Roth- 
feld  which  would  have  provided 
a  DJ  for  the  affair.  Several  sena- 
tors, notably  Randy  Viscio  and 
Michael  Blanton,  argued  in 
favor  of  hiring  a  band.  Even- 
tually, peace  was  restored  and  a 
compromise  reached  which  en- 
tailed exploring  the  feasibility 
of  hiring  both  a  band  and  a  DJ. 
Freshman  Senator  Mary  Lang 
explained:  By  hiring  both  we 
should  be  able  to  provide  an 
adaquate  variety  of  music  while 
still  maintaining  the  atmos- 
phere of  a  live  performance. 

Other  discussion  included  a 
favorable  vote  on  a  request 
from  the  Photography  Club  for 
$400  to  be  used  to  purchase  sup- 


plies.The  club  had  originally 
petitioned  for  $500,  but  after  re- 
view by  the  Budget  and  Finance 
Committee  the  lesser  sum  was 
deemed  more  appropriate. 

The  legislators  then  debated 
whether  or  not  to  sponsor  a 
dance  sometime  in  December. 
The  pro  faction  pointed  out  that 
a  dance  would  be  a  nice  way  for 
students  to  end  the  semester  on 
an  upbeat  note,  while  the  cons 
insisted  that  finals  would  cer- 
tainly inhibit  any  worthwhile 
turnout.  A  tie  vote  was  then 
broken  by  President  Bernie 
Zanoni,  who  cast  the  deciding 
vote  against  the  proposal.  I  just 
don't  think  it  would  be  practic- 
al, he  stated,  there  is  too  much 
going  on  this  time  of  year, 
academically  speaking. 

Zanoni  went  on  to  encourage 
the  Senators  to  concentrate  on 
the  upcoming  spring  activities, 
including  Spring  Week,  another 
blood  drive  and  the  annual 
semi-formal.  The  meeting  was 
then  adjourned. 
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Science  And  Environmental 


Governor's  Alliance  On  Drugs 


by  Karen  Igoe 

"The  worst  thing  that  can  hap- 
pen when  trying  drugs  is  that 
you  can  like  it."  That  was  the 
message  that  Michael  Barry,  a 
recovering  addict,  presented  to 
CCCC  lecture  hall  B  on  Tues- 
day, November  24. 


At  17,  Barry  started  drinking 
alcohol.  He  didn't  plan  on 
drinking,  it  just  happened.  One 
Saturday  night,  Barry  went  to  a 
party  and  a  friend  offered  him  a 
beer.  Barry  was  curious  so  he 
drank  one  and  then  another. 


"I  didn't  wake  up  and  be  a  junky  or  an  alcoholic,  it 
just  happened,"  says  Barry. 


Barry  is  one  of  about  30  con- 
sultants of  the  FCD  (Freedom  of 
Chemical  Dependency)  that 
speak  at  schools  around  the 
country.  Each  consultant  is  a  re- 
covering individual  that  offers 
discussion  on  chemical  abuse 
and  addiction. 

The  FCD  feels  there  is  a  lack 
of  information  about  alcohol 
and  drug  abuse.  Many  don't 
seek  help  until  there  becomes  a 
crisis. 

One  out  of  ten  people  in  the 
U.S.  will  become  an  alcoholic. 
Each  one  of  those  people  will 
affect  four  other  people 
whether  it  be  a  job,  spouse,  pa- 
rent, or  children.  Many  aren't 
using  drugs  or  alcohol  but  are 
victims. 

"I  encourage  people  to  think 
before  they  act  and  ask  yourself 
is  it  really  worth  it?"  says  Barry. 


After  a  while  he  started  feel- 
ing more  confident  and  relaxed, 
even  talking  to  people  became 
easy. 

Barry  thought,  "Wow,  I  can  get 
all  that  from  24  ounces  of  beer!" 
Of  course,  that  following  Mon- 
day when  everyone  went  back  to 
school,  Barry  was  his  shy  self  as 
usual. 

Barry  went  from  drinking  two 
beers  to  doing  heroin  for  four 
years.  "I  didn't  wake  up  and  be  a 
junky  or  an  alcoholic,  it  just 
happened,"  says  Barry. 

In  1977,  Barry  admitted  him- 
self to  Pocasset  Detox  Center  af- 
ter almost  destroying  his  liver. 

After  quiting drugs  and  drink- 
ing, he  gained  excess  weight. 
That  is  how  he  got  into  fitness. 

Barry  decided  to  walk  four 
miles  to  and  from  the  post  office 
everyday.  "The  first  time  I  had 


to  call  a  cab  to  take  me  home 
because  I  could  not  make  it," 
admits  Barry. 

After  a  while  those  four  miles 
felt  shorter  and  he  even  started 
to  jog  some  of  the  way.  Then  one 
day  he  decided  to  run  the  whole 
■  four  miles  to  the  post  office  and 
when  he  did,  he  said,  "If  I  can  do 
that,  I  can  do  anything!" 
.  Barry  first  entered  the  Fal- 
mouth Road  Race  and  then 
worked  his  way  up  to  the  Boston 
Marathon.  "It  took  me  over  four 
hours  and  I  came  in  third  to  last 
but  I  set  a  goal  and  I  accom- 
plished it,"  says  Barry. 

Barry  has  now  finished  thirty- 
five  triathalons  and  three  iron- 
man  races. 

"The  thing  I  am  most  proud  of 
though,  is  my  marriage  and  de- 
ciding to  go  to  college,"  said 
Barry. 

At  age  37,  Barry  is  now  a 
junior  as  a  psychology  major  at 
UMASS  Boston. 

"I  am  an  average  person.  I  am 
not  a  star  and  I'm  very  lucky  I 
pulled  off  what  I  did  with  drugs. 
I  encourage  people  to  become 
involved  in  different  activities. 
My  biggest  fear  is  the  fear  of  not 
trying,"  says  Barry. 


Overgrowth  On  Cape  Cod 


by  Andre  Milhouse 

While  preparing  for  the  in- 
coming new  year  we  also  have  to 
prepare  for  all  the  things  the 
new  year  has  to  bring.  One  has 
to  be  prepared  for  the  new  sum- 
mer season,  the  crowds  and  the 
overpopulation  during  the  new 
tourist  season. 

Over  the  last  twenty  to  thirty 
years,  there  has  been  a  vast 
amount  of  growth  on  the  penin- 
sula of  Cape  Cod.  Growth  econo- 
mic wise  as  well  as  demographi- 
cally.  Much  of  Cape  Cod's 
growth  is  due  to  the  amount  of 
tourism  that  it  attracts  during 
the  summer. 

Demographically  the  Cape  is 
made  up  of  three  different  types 
of  people.  First  there  are  the 
year  round  citizens,  then  the 
commuters  who  only  work  on 
the  Cape  and,  last,  the  tourists 
who  are  only  visiting,  but  make 
the  biggest  contribution  to  the 
Cape  economy.  However  the 
number  who  visit  Cape  Cod  is 
multiplying  with  every  tourist 
season. 

According  to  the  CCPEDC,  by 
the  year  2000  year  round 
population  will  increase  from  8 
percent  to  13  percent  annually. 
That  is  from  147,000  in  1980  to 
230,000  at  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury. That  is  a  66  percent  total 
county  increase.  220  percent  in- 
crease in  towns  like  Mashpee, 
98  percent  in  Brewster  and  118 
percent  in  the  town  of  Sand- 
wich. Also,  the  summer  popula- 
tion will  increase  to  604,449  by 
the  year  2000. 

There  is  nothing  at  all  wrong 
with  the  population  and  econo- 
mic growth  as  long  as  you  have 
the  economy  and  natural  re- 
sources to  support  the  growth. 


The  question  is  can  the  Cape 
support  the  economic  boom  it  is 
currently  experiencing?  There 
are  some  key  factors  as  to  why 
the  Cape's  economy  keeps 
booming.  As  a  result  of  the  in- 
creasing population  as  well  as 
the  construction  industry  the 
Cape  has  been  experiencing 
greater  diversity  in  employ- 
ment opportunities,  more 
opportunities  for  career  de- 
velopment and  the  economy  no 
longer  depends  totally  on  the 
tourist  season. 

Other  key  factors  that  come 
into  play  as  a  result  of  economic 
growth  on  Cape  Cod  is  the  need 
for  more  effective  land  use  and 
environmental  and  economic 
planning  for  the  region.  Also 
needed  is  an  integrated  waste 
management  system.  This  is 
currently  done  by  regional 
landfills,  regional  solid  waste 
transfer  facilities,  regional 
cycling  facilities  and  a  routine 
hazardous  waste  collection 
program  but  they  don't  seem  to 
be  adequate  for  the  future. 

If  all  was  going  as  planned,  ev- 
erything would  be  fine.  Howev- 
er, everything  is  not.  The  Cape 
does  not  have  all  the  resources 
needed  to  support  the  steadily 
increasing  population.  The 
ever  increasing  population  pro- 
duces ever  increasing  prob- 
lems. One  of  the  main  problems 
existing  on  the  Cape  is  afford- 
able housing.  There  is  a  lot  of 
new  construction  on  the  Cape, 
however  the  housing  is  not 
affordable  to  the  average  young 
couple.  There  have  been  major 
difficulties  in  trying  to  resolve 
this  problem  but  there  is  no 
satisfactory  conclusion  as  of 
yet. 


Another  growing  problem  is 
the  drinking  water.  Cape  towns 
depend  upon  the  ground  water 
for  their  drinking  water.  In  the 
recent  past  some  of  the  water 
that  has  been  used  for  drinking 
has  become  subject  to  con- 
tamination. This  has  happened 
because  the  water  is  very  close 
to  the  surface,  exposing  itself  to 
contaminated  areas  and  septic 
waste  systems.  Still  increasing 
dilemmas  are  the  high  price  of 
land  and  the  narrow  streets  that 
still  exist  on  a  growing  Cape. 

It  seems  that  the  developers 
of  Cape  Cod's  economy  have 
prepared  themselves  for  high 
profits  and  business  expan- 
sions, however  they  have  not 
prepared  for  the  increasing 
amount  of  motor  vehicles  that 
will  be  traveling  the  same  roads 
that  have  virtually  been  here 
since  the  Cape's  early  exist- 
ence. The  amount  of  cars  that 
come  to  the  Cape  each  year  is  on 
the  rise,  but  the  roads  here  stay 
the  same.  New  road  patterns 
and  larger  roads  are  desperate- 
ly needed  to  sustain  the  number 
of  tourists  that  are  coming  to  the 
growing  tourist  economy.  The 
truth  is,  Cape  Cod  is  growing, 
and  is  going  to  continue  to  grow, 
so  get  involved  and  help  it  to 
grow  in  good  health  so  that  the 
economy  can  really  reap  the  be- 
nefits. 


Michael  Barry  from  addiction  to  education. 


Everything  You  Wanted 
To  Know  About  Black  Ice 

by  Tucker  Linguist 


Black  ice  can  be  a  killer.  It 
usually  takes  the  form  of  inno- 
cent pavement;  pavement  that 
looks  dry  and  safe,  but  really 
has  the  power  of  deadly  ice.  It 
has  been  known  to  ruin  many 
people's  "perfect"  driving  re- 
cords. Driving  on  black  ice  is 
about  as  much  fun  as  ice  skating 
once  every  twenty  years. 

There  are  a  couple  of  impor- 
tant things  to  remember  when 
learning  how  to  drive  on  black 
ice.  The  basic  thing  is  that  the 
much  desired  skill  should  nev- 
er be  practiced  at  night,  on  pub- 
lic roads.  There  is  no  best  time 
to  practice  driving  on  black  ice. 
There  are,  however,  ways  to  be 
prepared  for  it: 

1)  Know  the  conditions  in 
which  black  ice  develops. 
Usually  when  there  is  a  drastic 
drop  in  temperature  and  excess 
water  in  the  roads,  black  ice  be- 
comes part  of  the  road.  An  un- 
fortunate part  of  nature  is  that 
usually,  the  biggest  change  in 
temperature  occurs  when  the 
sun  goes  down.  This  is  unfortun- 
ate because  when  it  is  dark  out- 
side it  is  much  harder  to  detect 
the  slippery  surface. 


2)  Remember  the  conditions 
when  driving.  For  example,  if  it 
has  been  raining  all  day  long, 
and  the  temperature  drops  ab- 
out twenty  degrees  after  the  sun 
goes  down,  then  it  is  a  good  time 
to  remember  that  black  ice  and 
dangerous  driving  conditions 
could  lay  ahead.  Even  if  it  stop- 
ped raining  at  three  o'clock, 
and  you  put  the  clothes  out  on 
the  line  for  some  November 
freshness,  if  the  temperature 
drops,  the  ice  plops. 

3)  Drive  carefully  when  it  is 
below  freezing  outside.  Black 
ice  is  simple  stuff;  all  it  needs  to 
exist  are  freezing  temperatures 
and  a  little  bit  of  water.  Many 
times  the  water  is  put  there  by 
man  and  not  nature.  If  you  know 
of  places  where  water  doesn't 
drain  properly  then  be  careful 
when  driving,  on  freezing  nights 
even  if  it  is  a  couple  of  days  af- 
ter a  rain  storm.  Snow  that 
melts  in  the  day  time  is  another 
thing  to  be  careful  of. 

There  is  no  way  to  stop  black 
ice,  but  there  are  ways  to  stop  it 
from  stopping  you. 
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A  Sign  of  the  Times 


Pat  Vasconcellos  conducts  7  Seas  students  at  tree  lighting. 


President  Day  and  Dean  Sullivan  greet  the  crowd  at  tree  lighting  ceremony 


Patti  Held  scans  articles  on  microfilm. 


Bob  Thomas  Dancers  perform  at  CCCC  Dance 
Company  Premiere 
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CCCC  Around  The  World 


Study  Abroad 


by  Robert  Hansen 

Think  of  Europe  for  a  mo- 
ment. Think  of  Paris  with  its 
grand  monuments  and  mediev- 
al churches.  Think  of  London 
with  its  back  alleys  and  cob- 
blestone streets.  Think  of  Brus- 
sels with  its  Grande  Place  and 
ancient  fountains. 

Now  think  of  Cape  Cod. 

This  comparison  is  not  in- 
tended to  minimize  the  beauty 
of  the  Cape,  for  surely  there  is 
an  abundance  of  that  here. 
What  this  is  intending  to  do, 
possibly,  is  inspire. 

If  you  are  a  student  at  CCCC 
there  is  a  good  possibility  that 
you  are  planning  to  transfer  to 
another  institution  after  your 
time  is  up  here.  That  being  the 
case,  you  have  most  likely 
looked  into  other  schools  for 
their  requirements  and  course 
offerings. 

Higher  education  in  America 
is  provided  through  a  vast  array 
of  universities,  technical 
schools  and  colleges.  Students 
planning  to  attend  these 
schools  are  offered  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  information 
and  training  in  specialized 
fields.  The  probelm  is  choosing 
where  you  want  to  go. 

Now,  think  about  Europe. 
Think  of  combining  the  thought 
of  your  education  with  Europe. 


The  American  Institute  for 
Foreign  Study  can  help  you 
make  that  thought  into  reality 

AIFS  is  an  organization  that 
provides  overseas  study  and 
travel  programs  at  tuition  fees. 
Offering  an  impressive  variety 
of  studies,  this  program  allows 
students  to  achieve  their  higher 
education  goals  while  in  the 
historical  and  culturally  rich 
settings  of  Europe.  AIFS  also 
offers  similar  programs  in  Chi- 
na and  Japan. 

Obviously  there  are  innumer- 
able schools  in  America  that 
can  offer  more  to  the  tranfer- 
ring  student  and  it  would  be 
presumptuous  of  anyone  to  sha- 
dow the  quality  education  that 
America  has  to  offer  with  the 
grandeur  of  Europe. 

Nevertheless,  studying 
abroad  could  be  a  real  learning 
experience  in  itself  and  might 
be  worth  considering.  AIFS  has 
summer,  one  semester,  and  full 
year  programs  available. 

If  this  has  aroused  any  in- 
terest further  information  may 
be  obtained  through  Gretchen 
Farnham,  whose  office  is  lo- 
cated on  the  third  floor  of  the 
library. 

Traveling  is  an  excellent  way 
to  widen  your  horizons  and  also 
a  good  way  to  have  fun. 


CCCC  Going  To  China: 
Student  And  Faculty  Trips  Set 


by  Kevin  Deckel 

CCCC  in  conjunction  with  the 
College  Consortium  for  Interna- 
tional Studies  is  sponsoring  a 
semester  length  program  in 
spoken  Chinese  given  at  Shan- 
ghai Teacher's  University  start- 
ing in  August  of  next  year  and 
running  through  December. 

According  to  Gretchen  Far- 
nham of  CCCC's  Department  of 
International  Education  the  15 
credit  curriculum  includes 
grammar,  use  of  audio-visual 
tapes,  once  a  week  excursions 
off  campus  that  include  sight- 
seeing, vists  to  Chinese  homes 
and  attendance  at  cultural 
events.  Students  earn  three  of 
the  credits  in  a  Chinese  History 
and  Culture-course  given  in  En- 
glish. The  15  week  package 
costs  $4310.  Financial  aid  is 
available  to  those  who  qualify. 

The  faculty  trip,  a  profession- 
al development  seminar,  to  the 
same  institution  is  set  for  Janu- 


ary ist  to  the  9th,  1988.  Allan 
Broadhurst,  Donald  Heines,  the 
Debowers,  Nancy  Willets, 
Daniel  McCullough  and  Profes- 
sor Emeritus  John  Mulcahy  are 
scheduled  to  go.  The  deadline 
for  applying  for  the  student  full- 
semester  course  is  April  15th  so 
students  will  have  a  chance  to 
find  out  from  the  returning 
faculty  what  Shanghai 
Teacher's  University  is  like. 

Farnham.  whose  office  is  on 
the  third  floor  of  the  Learning 
Resource  Center,  would  also 
like  students  to  know  that  a  Por- 
tuguese Language  Program  in 
Lisbon,  Portugal;  Watercolor 
Painting  Trips  to  France  or  Ire- 
land, and  a  French  Language  or 
Civilization  Course  at  the  Uni- 
versite  Internationale  d'Ete  de 
Versailles  are  also  available 
through  the  International  Stu- 
dies Department. 


Foreign  Students 
Among  Us 

by  Gloria  Johnson  and  Walter  O'Nei! 

Did  you  know  that  there  are       girls  and  three  boys.  Her  father 


several  foreign  students  at 
CCCC?  Well  there  are  and,  in  a 
recent  interview  here  on  cam- 
pus, they  proved  most  in- 
teresting. 

Surprisingly,  they  come,  with 
one  notable  exception,  from 
very  distant  places.  The  excep- 
tion is  Kosta  Lambros  from  our 
friendly  neighbor,  Canada.  The 
others  are  from:  Namibia, 
Qatar,  Malaysia  and  Taiwan. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the 
interview  was  to  learn:  why 
here,  why  the  Cape,  what  are 
they  studying,  and  what  are 
their  plans  for  the  future? 

Of  course,  there  was  interest 
in  their  countries  of  origin  also, 
for  very  few  of  us  Americans 
have  the  opportunity  to  travel  to 
such  glamorous  places. 

Because  of  conflicting  sche- 
dules, only  three  of  the  six  stu- 
dents, who  are  here,  were  avail- 
able at  this  time.  Nevertheless, 
these  interviews  were  more  in- 
teresting, in  fact  more  exciting, 
than  expected. 

It's  unfortunate  space  and 
time  will  not  permit  a  complete 
reporting  of  their  comments. 
Political  philosophy,  econo- 
mics, culture,  geography,  lan- 
guages, and  social  relations 
were  discussed  as  well  as  the 
original  task  of  the  whys  and 
whats  named  above.  During  the 
discussion,  which  was  essen- 
tially free  form,  many  provoca- 
tive things  were  revealed. 

The  first  interviewee  was 
Jeingim  Jenne  Lajuni  from 
Kuala  Lampur  the  capital  of 
Malaysia  in  the  southeast  Paci- 
fic. She  is  from  a  family  of  seven 


is  a  government  employee  and 
her  mother  is,  as  we  say  here,  at 
home. 

Her  American  home  is  with 
the  Bruce  McHenry  family  in 
Marstons  Mills.  She  considers 
the  McHenry  family  as  her  own, 
since  she  spent  her  high  school 
senior  year  with  them  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Field 
Service. 

After  high  school  graduation, 
Jenne  returned  home  and 
established  herself  in  a  ladies 
wear  business.  Although  suc- 
cessful in  this  endeavor,  she  de- 
cided to  return  to  school  and 
elected  to  come  back  to  the  U.S. 
for  that  purpose.  Her  prior  rela- 
tionship  with  the  McHenry's 
led,  naturally,  to  her  coming  to 
the  Cape  and  enrolling  at  CCCC. 
Jenne's  concentration  is 
liberal  arts  because  she  hasn't 
made  up  her  mind  whether  to 
pursue  a  career  in  accounting, 
architecture,  or  civil  en- 
gineering. 

Jenne  would  not  admit  her 
age,  but  it  is  guessed  she's  in  her 
early  twenties.  However,  she  is 
mature  and  well  informed  for 
her  age.  (Later,  we  judged  this  is 
also  true  of  the  other  inter- 
viewees.) 

Khalid  Al-Thani  is  from 
Qatar,  a  peninsular  shaped 
country  extending  into  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  He  now  lives  with 
friends  in  Craigville.  He  has  two 
brothers  and  two  sisters  at 
home  in  addition  to  his  parents. 
Khalid  speaks  English  well. 
but  his  native  language  is  Ara- 
bic as  is  his  primary  education 
in  mathematics,  which  is  quite 


From  left  to  right:  Jeingim  Lajuni,  Khalid  Al-Thani  and  Lazarus  Uaandja. 


different  from  ours.  The  five  is  a 
zero  and  the  ten  is  a  one  with  a 
period.  It's  also  written  from 
right  to  left.  (And  you  thought 
your  arithmetic  was  tough!) 

Khalid's  primary  reason  for 
coming  to  America  is  to  learn 
American  English  and  business 
practices.  He  plans  to  return  to 
Qatar,  on  completion  of  his 
business  degree,  and  join  his 
father  in  the  real  estate  busi- 
ness. 

Qatar  is  very  wealthy,  pri- 
marily because  of  its  petroleum 
resources.  Therefore,  there  are 
no  taxes,  and  schools  through 
University  level  are  free.  Even 
so,  Khalid  chose  to  come  to 
America  for  his  education  be- 
cause he  believes  it  will  be  im- 
portant for  him  to  be  familiar 
with  Western  ways  when  he  re- 
turns home. 

Lazarus  Uaandja  is  from 
Namibia,  which  is  a  mandated 
possession  of  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa.  He  has  come  to 
America  because  his  country 
does  not  provide  an  appropri- 
ate education.  His  objective  is 
to  become  a  lawyer  and.  when 
he  does,  he  will  be  the  first  na- 
tive Namibian  to  do  so. 

Lazarus  is  the  son  of  an  Angli- 
can priest,  and  lives  with  the 


Reverand  Gordon  Nelsons 
family  in  Marstons  Mills.  He  is 
on  a  partial  scholarship  which 
is  funded  by  his  denomination. 
In  addition  to  his  father  and 
mother,  he  left  two  sisters  and 
three  brothers  when  he  came 
here. 

When  Lazarus  was  asked  to 
elaborate  on  his  comment  re- 
garding the  education  system  in 
Namibia,  he  revealed  the  fol- 
lowing. Namibia  has  an  educa- 
tion system  which  not  only  sepa- 
rates the  blacks  and  whites 
(who  are  a  small  minority),  but 
one  which  separates  the  native 
tribes.  Each  tribe  is  assigned, 
by  law,  to  its  own  school.  He 
identifies  this  system  as  a 
method  being  used  to  divide 
and  control. 

The  official  languages  of 
Namibia  are  English  and  Afri- 
kaans. However,  German  is  also 
spoken  because,  of  course, 
Namibia  was  a  German  colony 
prior  to  World  War  I.  Lazarus 
speaks  these  languages  plus  the 
tribal  languages  of:  Kwambi, 
Kwanyama,  Herero  and 
Damara. 

Lazarus'  home  is  a  land  with  a 
repressive  mandated  govern- 
ment because  of  South  Africa's 
continuing  interest  in  its  sup- 


remely valuable  minerals.  It 
will  only  be  given  up  reluctant- 
ly. In  contrast,  Jeingim  and 
Khalid  enjoy  the  freedom  of 
Parliamentary  Democracies. 

Each  of  these  students  is  de- 
dicated to  returning  to  hisher 
native  land  upon  completion  of 
their  educations.  Their  belief  is 
their  experiences  here  will  en- 
able them  to  make  valuable  per- 
sonal contributions  to  their 
people  and  the  future  of  their 
countries. 

In  eliciting  opinions  and  im- 
pressions regarding  their  ex- 
periences in  America,  all  were 
unified  in  their  response.  They 
expressed  disappointment  be- 
cause we  have  such  an 
erroneous  belief  their  coun- 
tries lean  toward  a  Marxist  form 
of  government  instead  of  a 
democracy.  They  were  empha- 
tic on  this  point.  They  see  only 
regression  coming  from  any 
form  of  Marxism. 

Their  ambitions  are  to  com- 
plete their  educations  and  re- 
turn home  to  make  whatever 
contribution  they  can,  through 
peaceful  means,  to  the  econo- 
mic and  democratic  develop- 
ment and  growth  of  their  coun- 
tries. CCCC  wishs  them  luck  and 
Godspeed  in  accomplishing 
their  objectives. 
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Mary  Kelsey :  Artist  And  Teacher 


by  Mary  Benner 

Mary  Kelsey  joined  the  CCCC 
staff  this  fall  as  a  visual  arts  in- 
structor. She  is  presently 
teaching  graphic  design,  illus- 
tration and  painting.  In  addi- 
tion to  being  a  teacher.  Kelsey 
has  been  painting  for  over  15 
years.  I  spoke  with  her  recently 
about  her  experiences  in  both 
professions. 

Question:  When  did  you  get 
started  as  an  artist? 

I  started  making  art  in  high 
school.  I  went  to  a  four  year 
liberal  arts  college  and  studied 
Anthropology.  I  did  very  little 
art  while  I  was  in  college.  I  did  it 
on  the  side  but  took  only  one  or 
two  art  courses. 

After  college,  I  made  friends 
with  some  artists  through 
some  courses  that  I  took  at  Cor- 
nell. At  that  time  I  really  started 


sure  that  it's  the  best  medium 
for  me  to  convey  a  message  that 
1  want  to  convey.  I'm  not  sure 
that  it's  the  most  democratic 
medium. 

The  prospect  of  the  printed 
page  is  very  inviting  to  me  as  an 
alternative.  I'd  like  to  be  able  to 
bring  my  skills  and  my  images 
onto  that  scale. 

Q:  Is  there  a  central  theme 
that  flows  through  most  of  your 
work? 

That's  a  hard  thing  for  me  to 
say  now  because  my  work  al- 
ways changes.  Much  of  the  work 
I've  done  has  involved  images 
that  originate  in  landscapes  but 
I  have  also  done  work  that  was 
very  abstract  and  very  minimal. 
I  have  the  very  great  pleasure 
now  of  discovering  that  those 
minimal  and  abstract  images 


Art  is  necessary.  It's  not  a  frill. 


painting  full-time  on  my  own.  I 
was  in  a  position  where  I  didn't 
have  to  work  so  I  was  very  lucky. 
I  was  able  to  devote  all  my 
attention  to  my  painting. 

I  really  developed  on  my  own 
until  I  went  to  graduate  school. 
Q:  What  artists  most  influ- 
enced your  work? 

People  that  I  look  at  change 
all  the  time.  Early  on.  Homer 
and  the  painters  of  the  Luninist 
school  which  includes  Heade, 
Lane,  Church,  and  certainly  at 
that  time  also  watercolors  of 
Sargeant  and  Homer.  I  was  very 
involved  with  watercolors  at 
that  time. 

And  then  that  changed  and 
for  a  long  time,  I  was  looking  at 
people  like  Cezanne,  Matisse. 
They  were  very  important  to 
me. 

Lately,  I  find  myself  looking 
at  more  contemporary  artists 
which  I  haven't  done  for  a 
while.  One  of  my  favorite  artists 
is  a  person  named  Jennifer 
Bartlett.  who  has  done  a  lot  of 
permutations  with  different  im- 
ages. 

Q:  What  is  your  favorite 
medium? 

At  the  moment  I've  been 
doing  a  lot  of  oils.  My  more  re- 
cent work  comes  out  of  tropical 
images  and  they  are  very  large 
so  the  only  medium  I  can  do 
them  in  is  oil.  Some  of  them 
have  drawings  and  and  oils  in 
the  same  piece.  That  interests 
me. 

I'm  interested  in  ambiguity. 
I'm  interested  in  meanings  that 
have  more  than  one  interpreta- 
tion. Specific  images  are  excit- 
ing to  me.  But  I  want  to  make 
those  specific  images  relate  to 
general  themes. 

At  the  same  time.  I've  had 
occasion  to  work  on  a  book,  a 
children's  book  for  which  I'm 
doing  the  illustration. 

Q:  Is  illustration  something 
you  would  be  interested  in 
doing  professionally'.' 

It's  exciting  to  me  because  it's 
a  very  different  medium  from 
painting.  I'm  concerned  about 
what  happens  to  a  painting  af- 
ter you  paint  it.  What  is  it  Cor? 
Who  is  it  Tor?  What  do  they  do 
with  it'.'  Where  does  it  end  up'.' 
Who  sees  it  and  in  what  con- 
text? That's  a  growing  concern 
for  me. 

1  love  painting  on  a  large 
scale.  There  is  nothing  more  ex- 
citing or  thrilling.  But  I'm  not 


are  coming  back  into  the  work 
I'm  doing  now  —  spontaneously. 
It's  very  exciting  to  have  work 
that  1  did  10  or  15  years  ago  that 
isverydifferent,  integrate  itself 
with  what  I'm  doing  now. 

Q:  What  brought  you  to  CCCC? 

What  brought  me  to  CCCC  was 
I  was  working  at  M.I.T.  as  a  tech- 
nical illustrator  and  doing  some 
design  work.  I  took  the  job  at 
M.I.T.  because  I  was  ve™'  in- 
terested in  pursuing  some  work 
I  was  doing.  I  specifically 
wanted  to  travel  to  the  rain 
forests  to  take  some  photo- 
graphs. 

I  worked  only  part-time.  I  had 
very  little  money  but  it  was  the 
kind  of  job  that  I  never  took 
home  with  me. 

But  I  got  to  a  point  where  I 
realized  that  I  really  wanted  to 
do  a  lot  more  reading  about 
some  of  the  issues  originating  in 
that  trip.  I  wanted  to  explore 
some  of  those  issues  and  just 
see  where  they  led  me.  At  the 
same  time.  I  realized  I  was 
ready  to  get  back  into  teaching. 
I  had  taken  a  four  year  break.  I 
was  ready  to  get  back  into  it  be- 
cause I  realized  I  had  more  of  a 
sense  of  my  own  work. 
I  decided  that  I  wanted  to 


teach  at  a  college.  I  realized 
that  I  wanted  to  be  in  an 
academic  environment,  in  an 
environment  that  would  sup- 
port research.  This  job  was  very 
appealing  to  me  because  I 
would  have  an  opportunity  to 
use  my  graphic  design  know- 
ledge and  illustration. 

Q:  Does  teaching  interfere 
with  your  artwork? 

Teaching  is  a  full-time  com- 
mitment so  you  can't  make  art 
while  you're  teaching.  That's 
just  a  trade  off  that  you  decide 
to  make. 

For  me,  teaching  is  inspiring. 
I  get  ideas  from  students.  I  have 
a  chance  to  throw  my  ideas 
around  and  they  come  back  at 
me  in  an  echo  and  I  look  at 
things  in  a  different  way.  In  that 
sense,  it  helps  the  thinking  pro- 
.  cess. 

It's  very  difficult  to  work  with- 
out periods  of  concentrated 
_  time.  I  can  really  only  paint  dur- 
ing the  breaks. 

Q:  Do  you  ever  get  frustrated 
with  beginning  students  who 
don't  have  any  previous  visual 
arts  experience? 

The  only  thing  that  frustrates 
me  is  students  who  don't  put  in 
the  effort.  Beginning  students 
can  sometimes  be  the  most  ex- 
citing students.  At  the  same 
time,  there's  nothing  more  ex- 
citing than  teaching  someone  to 
see  something  in  a  new  way  who 
hasn't  seen  it  before. 

Q:  Have  you  had  students 
whose  work  is  technically  cor- 
rect but  none  the  less,  you  just 


Prof.  Kelsey  (right)  makes  a  point. 


was  wonderful  and  I  liked  it.  I 
wanted  to  sit  him  in  a  room  and 
lock  the  door  so  that  he  worked 
on  it  until  it  could  really  be 
acceptable. 

But,  in  a  way,  that's  easier  to 
deal  with  than  the  first  ex- 
ample. 

Usually,  I  find  that  for  those 
students  it  is  very  difficult  for 
them  to  give  up  their  mastery 
and  go  back  to  a  place  where 
they  don't  have  mastery.  It  com- 
es in  all  forms.  It's  either  people 
can't  allow  themselves  to  be 
messy,  or  they  can't  allow  them- 


I  start  out  evaluating  as  a  teacher  but  I  can't  keep 
the  artist  in  me  out. 


don't  like  it? 

Yes.  That  is  very  difficult  be- 
cause a  student  who  puts  a  lot  of 
effort  into  something  technical- 
ly, it's  hard  to  tell  that  person. 
'This  has  a  lot  of  technical  work 
but  the  idea  just  doesn't  come 
across.  It  doesn't  have  life  It 
doesn't  have  that  extra  thing.' 

Conversely,  you  may  find  a 
student  who's  a  slob.  I  accused  a 
student  today  of  being  a  slob. 
But  he  did  a  great  drawing.  It 


selves  to  explore  Or,  they  can't 
go  out  into  that  place  where 
they  don't  know  how  things  are 
going  to  turn  out.  That's  a  very 
scary  place. 

Q:  At  what  point  do  you  think 
a  student  should  accept  that  he 
or  she  just  doesn't  have  the  ta- 
lent to  pursue  a  career  in  the 
Arts? 

Sometimes,  that's  something  I 
think  a  teacher  owes  it  to  the 
student  to  say.  I  think  you  can 
say  that  at  a  point  when  either 
there  is  not  the  strength  or  the 
endurance  to  conquer  the  craft 
to  the  point  where  it  releases 
something  else.  Or,  where  no 
matter  how  much  the  student 
tries,  he  is  not  able  to  realize 
the  creative  ideas  in  a  visual 
way. 

Then  it's  important,  but  very 
hard,  for  the  teacher  to  say,  I 
think  you  shouldn't  pursue 
this.' 

Q:  What  suggestions  do  you 
give  to  the  students  who  you  feel 
are  very  talented? 


ing.  There  is  a  lot  to  be  said  for  a 
liberal  arts  education.  Art  is  a 
craft  you  can  always  learn. 
Liberal  arts  is  a  way  of  learning 
to  think,  of  learning  to  perceive. 
But  some  students  are  so  in- 
tent on  developing  themselves 
as  artists  that  I  think  it  would  be 
important  for  them  to  do  it  now 
rather  than  wait. 

Q:  Do  you  evaluate  your  stu- 
dents' work  as  a  teacher  or  as  an 
artist? 

I  start  out  evaluating  as  a 
teacher  but  I  can't  keep  the 
artist  in  me  out.  I  always  have  a 
spontaneous  response  to  the 
work  and  that's  from  the  artist 
in  me.  I  look  at  something  and 
say  'that's  really  fabulous,'  or 
'that  just  doesn't  make  it.  Scrap 
it.' 

Q:  How  would  you  rate  the 
Visual  Arts  program  at  CCCC? 
I  think  it's  remarkable  that  we 
offer  what  we  offer  given  the 
facilities  we  have.  We  need 
more  facilities.  We  have  a  terri- 
ble space  problem.  We  need  a 
lot  of  things.  I  think  that  never 
the  less,  the  program  is  a  very 
good  introduction  on  a  basic 
level. 

Q:  What  would  you  like  to  see 
added  to  the  program? 

A  lot  of  things.  Exhibition 
facilities,  more  studio  space, 
printmaking,  photography, 
faculty,  another  building  so  we 
could  offer  sculpture.  We  can't 
possibly  offer  sculpture  or  any 
3D  work  in  the  facilities  we 
have. 

A  lot  of  things  have  to  do  with 
the  physical  plant.  We're  work- 
ing on  just  getting  room  darken- 
ing devices  for  the  studios  so  we 
can  show  slides  while  we're 
teaching.  I  actually  sewed  some 
curtains  myself  because  I  really 


'in  interested  in  ambiguity. 


Prof.  Kelsey  discusses  drawing  with  Pat  Rae. 


Basically,  I  feel  like  the 
mother  bird  pushing  them  out 
of  the  nest.  I  really  would  do  a 
lot  to  push  those  people  out  into 
the  world,  out  into  art  school  to 
get  more  professional  training 
than  we  have  the  facilities  to 
offer  here. 

Q:  You  think  it  necessarily 
should  be  an  art  school? 

Yes.  I  would  say  that  in  the 
majority  of  cases.  But  certainly 
the  student  shouldn't  consider 
that  to  be  the  end  of  their  train- 


wanted  them  in  the  studio. 

Q:  Do  you  thinkthese  changes 
will  happen? 

Yes.  I  think  it's  really  in  line 
with  what  the  president  wants 
to  do  for  the  college.  I  think  it's 
really  important  to  build  up  the 
program,  not  just  for  the  art  stu- 
dents but  for  all  students.  The 
visual  arts  should  be  something 
available  to  the  whole  campus, 
something  that  integrates  peo- 
ple and  makes  them  feel  that  it's 

continued  on  page  15 
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Arts  and  Entertainment 


"Less  Than  Zero' 


by  Claudine  Catalano 

In  the  80's  when  the  brat  pack 
movies  are  spit  out  every  other 
month,  few  stand  out.  Some 
have  a  difference  and  "Less 
Than  Zero"  is  one  of  them. 
America's  campaign  to  stop 
drug  abuse  has  been  going 
strong  also  through  the  80's.  Be- 
fore every  movie  today  there  is 
a  message  against  drugs.  On  TV 
we  see  R.A.D.  (Rock  Against 
Drugs)  and  Nancy  Reagan  mak- 
ing speeches.  But  few,  if  any, 
movies  have  gone  into  the  topic 
of  drug  abuse.  Those  who  do 
either  glamorize  them  or  neut- 
ralize them. 

"Less  Than  Zero"  is  about 
drug  abuse.  On  the  surface,  at 
first  glance,  it  may  not  seem  this 
way.  The  movie  begins  with  the 
graduation  of  three  close  high 
school  students  who  belong  to 
the  Beverly  Hills  jet  set.  After 
•graduation  the  movie  sketchily 
explores  the  separate  paths 
that  they  have  taken.  Clay 
(Andrew  McCarthy)  decides  to 
go  to  college  in  New  York;  Blair 
(Jamie  Gertz),  his  girlfriend,  re- 
mains behind  to  try  a  career  as  a 
model;  and  Julian  (Robert  Dow- 
ney, Jr.)  also  stays  in  LA.  to  be- 
gin his  own  business. 

"Less  Than  Zero"  really  be- 
gins when  Clay  comes  home  for 
Christmas  led  by  a  short,  myste- 
rious call  from  the  strayed 
Blair.  Here  we  begin  on  the 
path  to  finding  out  what  has 
happened  to  them.  It  begins 
with  the  superficial  in  the  ex- 
treme, with  parties,  loud  music, 
tons  of  rich  brats  dancing  and 
casually  sharing  cocaine.  It 
looks  quite  glamorous.  Then  we 
see  the  main  characters  slowly, 
one  by  one.  And  in  this  shell  of 
glamour,  we  begin  to  find  some 
depth.  As  the  movie  progresses 
the  glamour  gets  more  tar- 
nished and  transparent  in  its 


brittleness,  and  the  real  lives  of 
the  rich  and  fast  living  begin  to 
show. 

But,  "Less  Than  Zero"  is  not 
really  about  the  rich.  It  is  about 
people,  any  people,  anytime 
any  life.  It's  about  people  on  the 
edge,  and  people  who  take 
drugs  (cocaine)  to  keep  from 
falling  over  it.  Ironically,  in  the 
end,  drugs  are  what  pushes 
them.  In  "Less  Than  Zero,"  we 
uncover  minute  by  minute,  Ju- 
lian's downfall  and  how  low  he 
is  willing  to  go  for  the  drugs.  In 
the  beginning  half  and  laced  all 
through  the  movie  we  see 
casual  users  sharing  in  the 
bathroom,  and  Blair  as  she  in- 
tercedes her  daily  routine  with 
a  snort  now  and  then  (mostly 
now)! 

The  movie's  contempt  for 
drugs  and  the  high-glitz  life  that 
is  unapparent  in  the  beginning 
stands  out  starting  in  the  end 
when  everything  is  stripped 
totally  bare,  leaving  the  charac- 
ters and  their  world  naked.  In 
the  end  the  message  shows  it- 
self clearly  and  we  realize  that 
all  the  homes,  crowds,  parties, 
and  money  have  just  been  back- 
ground, props,  and  insignifi- 
cant. 

"Less  Than  Zero"  can  be  seen 
by  the  unobservant  observer  to 
be  just  another  superficial  teen 
movie.  To  the  more  keen- 
minded,  it  is  a  valiant  effort. 
"Less  Than  Zero"  was  a  decent 
movie,  but  its  message  was 
great.  It  took  courage  to  attempt 
to  cover  such  a  heavy  subject. 
And  if  "Less  Than  Zero"  is  no- 
thing else,  it  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

Perhaps  it  will  encourage 
more  people  to  take  a  step 
against  drugs  also.  I  hope  that 
you  will  keep  an  open  mind,  and 
I  hope  that  you  will  see  "Less 
Than  Zero." 


Rock  Lyrics 


continued  from  page  5 

Whitesnake,  with  thier  self- 
titled  album,  have  reached  a  ba- 
lance between  the  hard  edged 
songs  and  songs  of  love. 

The  listener  knows  this 
through  the  song  which  pre- 
sents an  almost  unanswerable 
question  "Is  This  Love."  David 
Coverdale,  the  lead  singer, 
leaves  the  question  up  to  the 
listener  by  saying  "I  can't  stop 
the  feeling  /  I've  been  this  way 
before  /  But,  with  you  I've  found 
the  key/Toopenanydoor/Ican 
feel  my  love  for  you  /  Growing 
stronger  day  by  day  /  An'  I  can't 
wait  to  see  you  again  /  So  I  can 
hold  you  in  my  arms  /  Is  this 
love."  The  question  still  re- 
mains but  it's  better  left  un- 
answered. 

This  is  the  first  band  to  bring 
religion  to  the  rock  arena. 
Stryper  brings  the  faith  of  God 


clearly  through  their  lyrics.  The 
album  title  states  thebandsfeel- 
ings  bluntly,  "ToHell  with  the 
Devil."  Although  the  sound 
might  remind  the  listener  of  an 
anthem,  they  express  their  own 
feelings  for  God,  and  people  are 
catching  on. 

"Rock  that  lifts  you  up,  it 
doesn't  bring  you  down  /  Stand 
for  it  /  Fight  for  it  /  We  are...  / 
Rocking  the  world  for  you.  holy 
one  /  Rockin  the  world  for  you, 
and  your  son."  "Rockin  the 
World"  is  a  song  that  expresses 
what  they  are  trying  to  do, 
spread  the  word  of  God. 

Rock  will  probably  continue 
to  be  criticized,  but  if  the  listen- 
er goes  beyond  the  loud  beat 
and  the  heavy  guitar  he  might 
realize  that  a  special  quality  is 
in  all  types  of  music,  art. 


Nothing  Like  The 


by  Anthony  Hennessy 

The  Police's  fusion  of  reggae, 
jazz,  and  rock  reached  an  apex 
in  1983  with  the  release  of  their 
fifth  album  Syncronicity.  With 
Sting's  funked  up  reggae  bass 
lines,  Andy  Summer's  airy 
jangely  guitar  licks,  and  Ste- 
wart Copeland's  thumping  cym- 
bal filled  beats  the  Police  cre- 
ated their  own  trademark  on 
popular  music  which  many  cur- 
rent groups  now  copy.  Squab- 
bles between  Copeland  and 
Sting  broke  the  group  up  in  1984 
and  Sting  went  onto  a  solo 
career.  In  1987,  with  his  second 
release  Nothing  Like  the  Sun, 
he  has  finally  cut  the  umbilical 
cord  between  him  and  the 
sounds  of  his  previous  band. 

Fronting  an  all  black  band, 
which  includes  Manu  Katche' 
on  drums,  Kenny  Kirkland  on 
keyboards,  Mino  Cinelu  on  per- 
cussion, and  Branford  Marsalis 
(brother  to  Winston)  on  sax- 
aphone.  Sting  covers  the  spec- 
trum from  swinging  jazz,  to  a 
blazing  cover  of  Jimi  Hendrix's 
Little  Wing. 

The  two  record  set.  which 
contains  only  three  songs  on 
each  side,  is  appropriately  de- 
vided  into  four  types  of  listen- 
ing. The  first  side  is  Sting's  jazzy 
side.  The  most  provocative  song 
of  the  three  is  the  song  "En- 
glishman in  New  York"  in 
which  Sting  tells  the  story  about 
a  British  man  adjusting  to  life  in 
the  big  city.  At  one  point  in  the 


song  the  band  breaks  off  into  a 
cool  swinging  jazz  tempo,  then 
abruptly  changes  into  a  thump- 
ing rap  music  drum  beat,  then 
back  into  the  jazz  beat  again. 

Side  two  is  Sting's  political 
and  public  awareness  side.  The 
side  features  the  song  "They 
Dance  Alone."  Sting  wrote  the 
song  after  he  and  the  band  met 
victims  of  political  torture  and 
imprisonment  on  the  Amnesty 
International  tour.  The  song 
tells  the  story  of  women  in  Chile 
who  ritually  dance  with  pic- 
tures of  their  disappeared  rela- 
tives pinned  on  them.  Sting 
sings:  "They're  dancing  with 
their  fathers.  They're  dancing 
with  their  sons.  They're  dancing 
with  their  husbands,  They 
dance  alone." 


Police 


Side  three  is  Sting's  submis- 
sion to  popular  music.  Kicked 
off  by  the  single  "We'll  Be 
Together"  Sting  shows  he  can 
play  a  funky  disco  bass  beat. 
"Rock  Steady"  is  a  humourous 
stab  at  TV  evangelists  and  how 
they  lure  gullible  people  to  do 
anything  for  them.  Sting  gives  a 
funky  jazz  interpetation  of 
"Noah  and  the  Ark." 

"He  said  he  heard  God's  mes- 
sage on  the  radio,  It  was  going  to 
rain  forever  and  he  told  him  to 
go ...,  I'll  need  some  assistants  to 
look  after  the  zoo,  I  can't  see  no- 
body better  so  you'lljust  have  to 
do." 

Side  four  contains  the  best 
song  on  the  album,  "Little 
Wing." 

The  song  features  Gil  Evans' 
band  and  Hiram  Bullock  tortur- 
ing a  fuzz  box  with  a  Fender 
Stratocaster  guitar.  This  starts 
out  as  a  slow  bluesy  melody  and 
builds  through  Sting's  raspy 
vocals  and  Bullock's  blazing 
guitar  solo. 

IfSting  will  be  successful  with 
this  album  remains  to  be  seen. 
But  one  thing's  for  sure,  he  has 
definitely  made  his  own  mark 

on  music  now. 


Rush  Fires  At  Will 


by  Anthony  Hennessy 

Rush  at  the  Providence  Civic 
Center  October  24  and  25,  and 
the  Worcester  Centrum  this 
December  5  and  6. 

After  thirteen  studio  albums 
and  twelve  years  of  touring, 
fans  wondered  if  the  trio  Rush 
could  still  be  the  kings  of  soph- 
isticated art  music  as  they  were 
in  the  early  80's.  From  proof  of 
two  sold  out  shows  at  the  Civic 
Center,  Rush  has  not  losttheir 
reign  as  the  leaders  of  art  rock 
music. 

With  Geddy  Lee  on  bass,  Neil 
Peart  on  drums,  and  Alex  Life- 
son  on  guitar,  Rush  took  control 
of  the  crowd  from  the  start  of 
the  show  with  the  song  "Big 
Money."  As  the  band  blazed 
through  the  song  a  video  of  an 
abtsract  version  of  amonopoly 
board  flashed  on  a  huge  video 
screen  behind  the  band. 

The  band  has  always  been 
known  for  their  video  adapta- 
tions of  songs  in  concert,  but 
now  with  the  utilization  of  com- 
puter graphics  the  band  con- 
trolled the  crowd  at  will.  During 
one  song  a  film  of  a  young  boy 
riding  a  Titan  missile  came  onto 
the  screen.  As  the  missile 
weaved  it's  way  through  moun- 
tain passes  the  audience  was 
leaning  side  to  side  as  if  they 
were  riding  on  the  rocket  too. 

The  band  dipped  from  almost 
all  their  studio  albums.  "2112" 
sounded  well  rehearsed  with 
Lee  playing  the  funky,  almost 
impossible  bass  line.  Lee  also 
showed  some  eurythmic  dexter- 
ity as  the  band  played  through 
"Subdivisions."  Lee  played 
bass,  keyboards,  a  bass  pedal 
synthesizer,  and  also  sang  in  his 
high  pitched  voice. 


But  the  main  attraction  of  the 
concert  was,  believe  it  or  not, 
the  drum  solo  during  the  song 
"YYZ."  Neil  Peart  was  just  a 
blur  of  flying  drum  sticks  as 
speakers  arranged  at  either  end 
of  the  arena  for  a  stereo  effect 
bounced  complex  rhythms 
around  at  very  high  volumes.  At 
one  point  Peart  stood  up  and  his 
drum  set  swirled  around  to  re- 
veal a  synthonic  set.  Peart  then 
played  tones  rather  than  beats 
making  up  a  song  that  sounded 
like  a  chorus  of  church  bells. 

The  concert  wound  up  with  an 
encore  of  an  abbreviated  ver- 


sion of  the  song  "La  Via  Stran- 
giato,"  a  song  that  the  band  took 
five  years  to  write.  Then  the 
band  went  into  Cheech  and 
Chong's  "High  School  Wake  Up 
Song"  to  the  delight  of  the 
crowd. 

The  bands  new  album  Hold 
Your  Fire  was  played  sparingly 
but  to  no  avail.it  seemed  the 
crowd  was  into  anything  they 
played.  As  the  show  closed  bal- 
loons were  released  from  the 
ceiling,  a  gift  to  all  their  hard 
core  fans.  If  you  have  tickets  to 
the  Worcester  show,  enjoy. 
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Four  C's  Jabberwock 

(apologies  to  Lewis  Carroll) 

Twas  broadhurst  and  the  anderson 

Did  raeyer  and  garvey  in  the  swaebe. 

All  babner  were  the  Symingtons 

and  the  young  pells  outgrabe. 

"Beware  the  Feigenbaum,  my  son! 

The  coles  that  bite,  the  kidds  that  catch! 

Beware  the  getchell  bird  and  shun 

The  goolishian  robinson." 

He  took  his  downy  roche  in  hand; 

Long  time  the  kahler  heines  he  sought. 

So  rested  he  by  the  lumsden  tree. 

And  stood  awhile  in  thought. 

And,  as  in  birkel  thought  he  stood, 

The  Feigenbaum,  with  eyes  of  flame, 

Came  keefing  through  the  tuttle  wood. 

And  burrilled  as  it  came. 

One,  two!  One,  two!  and  through  and  through 

The  vanscoy  blade  went  mckey-snack! 

He  left  it  dead,  and  with  its  head 

He  went  maciver  back. 

"And  hast  thou  stilled  the  Feigenbaum? 

Come  to  my  arms,  my  nastri  boy! 

O  yacek  day!  Cahoon!  McPhee!" 

He  botvinned  in  his  joy. 

'Twas  broadhurst  and  the  andersons 

Did  meyer  and  garvey  in  the  swaebe; 

All  babner  were  the  Symingtons 

And  the  young  pells  outgrabe. 


—  Admont  G.  Clark 


Editor's  note :  Admont  G.  Clark  is  a  professor  of  English 
Emeritus    and  now  teaches  English  part- 
time  at  the  college. 
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Richard  Bernardin  Gets  Personal 


by  Alan  Samry 

Richard  Bernardin  wanted  to 
begin  the  interview  by  express- 
ing  some  of  his  personal 
thoughts  on  life.  He  wanted  to 
reveal  another  side  of  his  perso- 
nality, a  side  his  students  don't 
always  see. 

He  began  with  two  important 
aspects  of  life.  The  first  concept 
he  discussed  is  how  to  live.  This 
idea  revolves  around  the  hones- 
ty, integrity,  values  and  golden 
rules  of  the  individual.  Bernar- 
din told  me  about  his  "Concern 
with  young  people  doing  the 
right  thing."  The  right  thing  is 
an  education.  He  explained 
how  it  opens  doors  and  provides 
security,  and  helps  one  grow  up. 
The  second  concept  is  how  to 
make  a  living.  He  sees  young 
people  fresh  out  of  high  school 
entering  the  job  market,  living 
on  their  own  and  buying  new 
cars.  His  concern  is  for  the 
young  people  on  Cape  Cod  who 
are  in  construction  related  jobs 
that  do  not  provide  job  security 
or  advancement  and  so  the  per- 
son  may  stagnate  in  that 
occupation. 

His  view  is  that  an  education 
is  important  for  maturity:  col- 
lege opens  doors  in  the  work- 
force and  provides  job  security. 
But  the  individual  must  have  a 
balance  between  education  and 
work  experience.  He  told  me, 


"School  should  be  treated  as  an 
employment  situation,  and  stu- 
dents should  do  the  best  they 
can." 

Twelve  years  ago  he  was  a  sys- 
tems analyst  for  NCR.  I  asked 
him  why  he  decided  to  change 
professions,  and  what  were  his 
experiences  in  doing  so?  Ber- 
nardin explained  that  he  was 
working  fifty  hours  a  week,  plus 
more  at  home.  He  became 
aware  that  he  was  at  the  prime 
age  to  have  a  heart  attack,  and 
asked  himself,  "Is  this  the  type 
of  work  I  want  to  do  for  the  rest 
of  may  life?" 

At  the  time  he  had  been 
teaching  a  night  course  in  com- 
puters and  decided  he  enjoyed 
it  and  made  it  his  full  time  pro- 
fession at  CCCC.  The  change  in 
lifestyle  was  difficult  at  first. 
Being  a  systems  analyst,  he  had 
little  time  and  a  comfortable 
salary.  As  a  teacher,  he  had  a  lot 
of  time  and  very  little  money. 
Over  the  years  his  life  has 
reached  a  balance,  he  has  no  re- 
grets and  loves  teaching  here 
full  time. 

When  I  questioned  him  about 
his  tennis  game,  very  modestly 
he  said,  "I  am  about  a  B-plus  on 
the  club  level."  Tennis  is  his 
favorite  pastime  and  he  would 
not  know  what  to  do  if  he  could 
not  play.  "Tennis  is  not  a  game 


of  good  shots  or  bad  shots,  but 
winning  and  losing  shots,"  he 
said.  Rumor  has  it  he  makes  the 
winning  shots. 

He  holds  this  college  in  high 
regard  for  several  reasons.  The 
location  and  its  reputation  for 
attracting  outstanding 
teachers.  Bernardin  also  likes 
the  idea  of  professional  people 
retiring  and  passing  on  their 
work  experiences  to  the  future 
professionals. 

"IBM  has  taken  the  lead  with 
the  new  System  11/80,"  he 
answered  when  I  asked  him  ab- 
out the  ever-evolving  world  of 
computers.  Bernardin  said  that 
the  Model  80  has  as  much  vir- 
tual memory  as  a  maxi  compu- 
ter. The  System  80  is  a  bargain 
at  $8,000  compared  to  a  maxi 
computer  ranging  from  $5- 
20,000,000. 

To  end  the  interview  I  asked 
him  where  he  gets  his  jokes  and 
riddles  he  tells  in  class  and  he 
replied,  "It  is  a  perverse  nature, 
but  I  have  a  way  of  remember- 
ing jokes."  The  jokes  he  tells  in 
his  class  have  a  very  dry  humor. 
Some  go  over  well,  others  don't. 
Bernardin  tells  the  jokes  to 
break  up  the  monotony  because 
he  feels  humor  is  an  important 
part  of  teaching;  it  gets  the  stu- 
dent interested  in  the  subject 
and  relieves  boredom. 


Professor  Bernardin  gets  Personal  with  an  IBM-PC. 


continued  from  page  11 

something  they  can  participate 
in  as  a  learning  experience. 
Even  if  they  are  in  Business  or 
Health  Technologies. 

Art  is  necessary.  It's  not  a 
frill. 

Q:  Where  do  you  hope  to  be  in 
five  years? 

That's  a  toughie.  I  was  think- 
ing about  that  question  today.  1 
think  about  it  a  lot  actually. 


Things  have  changed  a  lot  for 
me. 

I  think  I  would  like  to  be  in- 
volved in  more  collaborative 
things.  I  will  continue  to  work 
with  the  images  I'm  working 
with.  I'm  still  interested  in  the 
tropics  and  in  Third  World 
countries.  I  hope  something 
will  develop  out  of  my  work  with 
books. 


But  mostly,  my  five  year  agen- 
da, which  I  do  have,  is  to  read 
and  study  more  of  the  poets  and 
writers  and  more  about  econo- 
mic and  historical  situations. 

I  guess  1  feel  confidence  that 
I'm  going  in  a  direction  that  I 
can't  identify,  but  it  feels  right. 


YOU  CAN 

HAVE  ALL  THIS: 


Captain  Babner  at  the  Controls 


Advisor  Leads  Mainsheet 
Into  Twentieth  Century 


by  Kevin  Deckel 


"The  computer  age  has  ar- 
rived," "Use  your  typewriter  for 
a  Sea  Anchor,"  "Shoot  it  over 
thevvire."  these  are  the  ramb- 
lings  of  Commander  William 
Babner  of  the  U.S.S.  Maintrek. 
Babner,  Faculty  Advisor  and 
Journalism  Coach,  is  bringing 
the  latest  in  technology  to  the 
school  newspaper  Main  Sheet. 


Some  of  the  latest  hardware 
and  software  for  laving  out  text 
and  visual  displays  for  pro- 
duction will  soon  be  available 
to  Babner"s  students. 

Babner's  progressive  attitude 
will  be  most  welcome  by  em- 
ployers looking  for  people  who 
can  make  these  high-tech  mar- 
vels work. 


•  100%  TUITION 
REIMBURSEMENT 
FOR  TWO 
COURSES  PER 
SEMESTER 


•  GREAT  SALARY 

•  EMPLOYEE 
DISCOUNTS 

•  FLEXIBLE 
SCHEDULES 

FOR  WORKING  JUST 
16  HOURS  AT  1  PLACE.* 


A  Subsidiary  ol  Melville  Corp 

/m\mm\m 

A  COMPANY  ON  THE  MOVE. 

•Stop    in    our    nearest    store    to    discuss    part-time 

opportunities  with  our  Store  Manager. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
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Helmsmen  —  Reaching     Hitting  The  Slopes 


For  Perfection 


by  Andre  Milhouse 

The  men's  CCCC  basketball 
team  is  what  one  would  call  a 
picture  of  success.  At  the  mid- 
way mark  the  team  stands  at  a 
proud  record  of  6  wins  and  only 
one  loss.  Star  forward  Troy  Mar- 
tain  says,  "Team  competitive- 
ness and  unification  are  two  of 
the  main  ingredients  that  has 
made  this  year's  team  a  driving 
success." 

Coach  Frank  Forker  has  set 
the  ground  work  for  the  players 
to  follow  and  consistently  dril- 
led them  until  his  style  of  play 
has  become  second  nature.  For- 
ker's  successful  style  of  play 
consists  of  exciting  fast  break 
basketball  as  well  as  steady 
high  key  pressing  defenses. 
Coach  Forker  believes  that  low 
turnover  games  as  well  as  a 
highly  disciplined  and  tuned 
offense  wins  basketball  games. 
Talented  forward-center 
Troy  Martin  from  Falmouth  is 
one  of  the  major  factors  in  the 
success  of  the  1987  and  1988 
men's  basketball  team.  His  fast 
baseline  drives  and  open  court 
antics  earned  the  team  an  open- 
ing tournament  tip  off  cham- 
pionship over  Hesser  Junior 
College  and  earned  himself  a 
most  valuable  player  award 
during  the  tournament. 

From  that  point,  the  team 
went  on  to  win  four  more  col- 
lege games  and  dropping  only 
one  game  to  Hesser  Junior  Col- 
lege in  an  almost  rematch  of  the 
championship  tournament 
game  at  their  gymnasium.  True, 
the  team  is  powered  by  the  out- 


standing play  of  Martin,  howev- 
er he  alone  can  not  win  ball 
games.  Another  outstanding 
player  on  the  team  is  first  year 
guard  Manny  Motto.  His  fast 
break  layups  and  strong  inside 
play  compliments  Martin's  play 
as  well  as  the  coaches  theory  of 
balanced  offense.  Motto  scored 
35  points  during  the  team's  last 
outing  as  they  rolled  over  the 
Mass.  College  of  Art  in  Boston. 

The  blue  collar  work  of  for- 
ward-center Chris  Smith  and 
Michael  Scrivani  powers  the 
team  off  the  backboards.  Chris 
Smith's  continuous  hard  work 
and  growth  on  the  basketball 
court  is  a  huge  plus  in  the 
coaching  plan  of  coach  Forker. 
"Chris  is  definitely  a  force  to 
reckoned  with  on  the  basket- 
ball court,"  says  captain  Tom 
Bresette. 

Other  steady  contributors  for 
the  team  consist  of  the  outside 
shooting  of  forward-guard  Pe- 
ter Mediros  and  the  steady  hus- 
tle and  solid  play  of  the  team 
captain  Tom  Bresette.  Forward 
Jim  Black  needs  to  add  some 
confidence  to  his  game  and 
some  weight  to  his  genetic  build 
before  he  can  become  a  steady 
contributor,  however  he  shows 
promise  if  he  continues  to  work 
hard  at  it. 

The  final  ingredient  is  the 
point  guard.  If  guard  Andre  Mil- 
house  continues  to  keep  his 
composure  and  steady  play 
under  presssure.  the  second 
half  of  the  season  is  a  cinch  to  go 
as  well  as  the  first  half. 


by-Antiaony  Hennessy 

Last  year  New  England  ski  re- 
sorts enjoyed  their  best  season 
ever  with  over  5  million  visits. 
With  fantastic  conditions,  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  improve- 
ments, and  low  gas  prices  about 
everybody  who  wanted  to  ski, 
but  never  had,  got  out  on  to  the 
slopes. 

And  with  two  early  snow 
storms  in  the  New  England  area 
already,  ski  resorts  are  primed 
for  another  good  season. 

If  you  have  never  skied  before 
and  wanted  to  try  or  if  you  have 
not  skied  in  a  long  time,  this 
winter  will  be  optimal  to  slap  on 
the  boards  and  carve  a  turn 
down  a  trail.  Because  of  the 
phenomenal  success  of  last  win- 
ter, ski  resorts  have  spent  mil- 
lions in  improvements  to  get 
you  to  ski  at  their  particular  re- 
sort. In  fact,  some  resorts 
guarantee  that  they  can  teach 
you  how  to  ski  in  one  day  or  they 
will  refund  your  money. 

One  particular  big  improve- 
ment is  the  installment  of  new 
high  speed  detachable  quadru- 
ple chairlifts,  (Okemo,  VT.,  Sun- 
day River,  ME.,  Pico,  VT.,  to 
name  a  few).  These  lifts  can 
whiz  you  up  a  mile  of  trails  in 
about  five  minutes.  This  in- 
creases the  resort's  lift  capacity 
or  the  number  of  skiers  they  can 
haul  up  the  mountain  each 
hour.  The  new  quad  chairs  ar€ 
good  for  the  skiers  because  the> 


spend  less  time  riding  the  lifl 
and  more  time  bounding  down 
the  mountain. 

Another  major  improvemenl 
is  the  increased  ability  of  re 
sorts  to  make  snow.  Out  of  all 
the  ski  resorts  in  New  England 
most  resorts  have  at  least  75<7< 
snowmaking  abilities  on  theii 
trails.  And  practically  all  have 
at  least  50%  snowmaking.  In 
fact,  out  of  the  15  ski  resorts  in 
Massachusetts  12  of  them  have 
90-100%  snowmaking  capabili 
ties.  So,  barring  any  Bermuda 
winter,  there  is  definitely  going 
to  be  snow  around. 

Resorts  have  also  invested 
vast  amounts  in  taking  care  of 
the  slopes.  Remember  how  you 
used  to  see  that  little  tractor 
grooming  the  trails  every  once 
in  a  while?  Do  not  be  surprised 
this  year  to  see  a  fleet  of  tank 
shaped  tractors  with  oversized 
wheel  belts  spraying  snow 
everywhere.  They  are  just  keep- 
ing the  snow  crisp  and  corny  by 
plowing  up  the  dreaded  ice 
patches.  But  watch  out  for  these 
guys  and  pull  off  to  the  side. 

Another  thing  to  keep  in  mind 
when  heading  up  north  is  that 
skiing  has  finally  merged  with 
fashion.  Where  once  hooded  Ice 
Station  Zebra  parkas  and  blue 
jeans  tread,  now  comes  fluores- 
cent pink  jump  suits  and  glacier 
glasses.  Even  skis,  boots,  bind- 
ings, and  poles  have  become 


slaves  to  fashion.  K2,  Rossing- 
nol,  and  Atomic,  to  name  a  few, 
offer  ski  packages  that  range 
from  abstract  geometric 
shapes,  to  Oriental  lithographs, 
to  blazing  fluorescent  orange 
and  pink.  Not  that  buying  any  of 
these  will  make  you  a  better 
skier,  but  you  will  still  look 
good  when  you  fall  down  in  the 
lift  line. 

If  you  do  plan  to  go  skiing  this 
year,  you  had  better  make  re- 
servations soon.  When  this  re- 
porter went  north  two  weeks 
ago  mostly  all  places  were 
booked  for  Presidents'  week 
and  the  Martin  Luther  King 
holiday.  But  do  not  despair,  be- 
cause of  the  good  season  last 
year  and  the  relatively  stable 
economy,  many  small  hotels 
and  bed  and  breakfasts  have 
popped  up  around  ski  country. 
Call  the  mountain  you  would 
like  to  go  to,  they  can  usually 
give  you  information  concern- 
ing lodging  and  reservation. 

Happy  skiing! 

A  few  bests  from  this  reporter 
for  the  New  England  ski  area: 
Highest  Vertical:  Killington. 


Coach  Harrison  Anticipates 
Winning  Season 


by  Gloria  Johnson 

"I'm  looking  forward  to  a  suc- 
cessful basketball  season  and 
see  no  reason  why  our  team  can- 
not finish  in  first  or  second 
place  in  both  the  State  Com- 
munity College  Conference 
(SCCC)  and  the  Cape  Cod 
Amateur  League  (CCAL)," 
states  new  women's  basketball 
coach  Alan  Harrison. 

In  addition  to  a  busy  18  game 
schedule  with  the  SCCC,  this  is 
the  first  season  16games  will  be 
played  in  the  CCAL. 

When  asked  about  his  play- 
ers, Harrison  said  the  starting 
team  has  returning  players  Tra- 
cie  Beale,  point  guard;  and 
Mary  Malone,  and  Jane  As- 
quino,  forwards;  who  are  joined 
by  Sandra  Marinelli  and  Kim 
Leach,  centers.  Substitutes 
Lauren  Morrison  and  Jennifer 
Hale,  guards;  and  Debra  Penl- 
ington  and  Caren  Damore,  for- 
wards, comprising  this  year's 
team. 

Coach  Harrison  feels  that  the 
two  freshman  centers  are  the 
strongest  players  om  the  team 
at  this  point.  They  are  Kim 
Leach  from  Holliston  High  and 
Sandra  Marinelli  who  played 
for  Whitman  High. 

Although  student  support  for 
the  women's  basketball  team 
has  not  been  very  favorable  in 
the  past.  Harrison  plans  to 
change  that.  "I  feel  it  is  our  re- 


sponsibility to  get  the  word  out 
to  the  student  body  and  encour- 
age them  to  come  to  the  games," 
he  enthusiastically  states. 

He  says  he  plans  to  do  that  by 
publicizing  the  individual 
games  with  posters  around  cam- 
pus. He  feels  few  people  follow 
the  schedule  card  and  that  no- 
ticeable reminders  will  bring 
the  spectators  out. 

A  former  basketball  guard  in 
his  college  days  at  Quinsiga- 
mond  Community  College  in 
Worcester  and  at  Blackstone 
Valley  Tech  High  in  Upton, 
Harrison  enjoys  all  sports. 

Coach  Harrison  comes  to 
CCCC  from  Nichols  College 
where  he  coached  the  women's 
basketball  team  last  year. 
Formerly,  he  worked  at  Upper 
Cape  Tech  and  Chatham  High. 

He  is  the  recreation  director 
for  the  town  of  Brewster  where 
he  has  worked  for  the  past  three 
years.  His  enjoyment  for  his 
work  and  living  on  the  Cape 
were  deciding  factors  which 
helped  him  make  his  choice  to 
come  to  CCCC. 

Married  only  five  weeks.  Alan 
and  his  wife  Susan  make  their 
home  in  Yarmouthport.  Both 
are  looking  forward  to  an  excit- 
ing and  successful  basketball 
season  at  CCCC. 
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Opportunity 
Knocks  Twice 
At  St  Luke's 

for  STUDENT  NURSES 

and  REGISTERED  NURSES 

at  our  double  Open  House  Brunch! 

Where:       The  White  Home  at 
St.  Luke's  Hospital 
of  New  Bedford 
When:  December  27, 1987  and  January  lO,  1988, 
1 1:00  am  to  2:00  pm 

Here's  two  chances  to  get  ahead  of  the  graduation  rush  and  LAND  A 
MAY  POSITION  NOW. 

St.  Luke's  is  a  growing  433-bed  acute  care  facility  that  offers  a 
progressive  professional  environment  with  state-of-the-art  equip- 
ment, individualized  Preceptorship  Orientation  Program,  our  new 
Pathways  to  Practice  Internship  Program,  expanded  staff  benefits 
and  a  generous  compensation  package. 

Play  it  smart  and  shop  early  for  a  bright  job  opportunity.  Bring  your 
appetite  along;  a  delicious  complimentary  brunch  is  provided.  If  you 
are  unable  to  attend,  you  can  still  send  your  resume  to: 

Debra  Pickup,  BSN,  RN 

Saint  Luke's  Hospital  of  New  Bedford,  Inc. 

lOl  Page  Street 

New  Bedford,  MA  02741 

(617)  997-1515.  ext.  2194 

art  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
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